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The following List of the principal Ecclesiastical Writers, dc, after the 
Apostolic Age, with the Time when they flourished, chiefly from Cave's 
Histobia Literaria, may be useful to the general reader :— 
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PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION OF 1871. 



Believing, as all Christians do, in the divine origin of Christianity, and 
seeing at the present time the Church of Christ divided and distracted on a 
great number of questions, we may properly deem valuable whatever in 
any measure contributes to lead mankind to a better knowledge of the 
opinions and practices of the first Christians. The statement of Tertullian, 
"That is the true faith which is the most ancient, and that a corruption 
which is modern," is generally admitted ; and so the New Testament, above 
all other books, is chiefly studied and prized. And next in importance, as 
helping to settle some questions about the true faith, is the knowledge of the 
opinions of the Christians immediately following the Apostolic age. Dr. 
Priestley, in an eminent degree, by the careful study of all the writings 
extant of the first five hundred years of the Christian era, has done a ser- 
vice for the reformation of religion. The present volume he spoke of as 
"the most valuable of all my writings." Many of its statements were 
severely canvassed by Bishop Horsley and others, and the author made 
a few corrections. "You have set me right," he said, "with respect to 
the exactness of two of my quotations, not one mistake having been dis- 
covered in it that at all affects my general design." — Many are not a little 
surprised and disappointed that Dr. Priestley should have excluded the 
Arians from his list of Unitarians, and thus weakened his argument bj 
never calling into court some of the principal witnesses, simply because 
they believed in the pre-existence of Christ ; for otherwise the Arians were 
essentially Unitarians. Dr. Priestley was a strict Humanitarian, regarding 
none as Unitarians but those who believed in Jesus Christ, " as only and 
properly a man;" — for this is the meaning of his phrase "a mere man," 
which has given much offence. Nevertheless, he was a firm believer in the 
supernatural power and divine mission of Christ. Dr. Priestley also unneces- 
sarily, in one or two places of this volume, introduces his materialistic 
philosophy, with which not a few of his friends, in his own day, had no 
sympathy ; and the same may be said of many Unitarians now. 
The New Appendix aims but to give a few additional thoughts and 
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*ffi PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION OF 1871. 

quotations on an important controversy, and affords the reader some idea 
of his larger work, " A History of the Early Opinions concerning Jesus 
Christ," in two volumes. This work, which is out of print, and may possibly 
never be reprinted, contains some eighteen hundred quotations from the 
writings of the so-called orthodox fathers. The paragraphs in this Appendix 
are mere summaries, to convey to the reader some idea of that invaluable 
and scarce work. Dr. Priestley says, speaking of this history, "I find 
myself, in a great measure, upon new ground. At least I see reason to 
think that it has never been sufficiently examined by any person who has 
had the same general view of things that I have." Since his time other 
authors have gone over the ground, and with some additional results. 

We are indebted to several gentlemen for services connected with this 
volume who have verified the numerous quotations and afforded useful 
hints. At the close of the last century this History stirred up much con- 
troversy, and may yet in some degree aid the religious inquirer to the 
solution of questions of polity and doctrine which still agitate the Christian 
world. 
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PREFACE TO RUTT'S EDITION. 



Dr. Priestley, as he has mentioned in 
his own Preface, designed to have added 
this History, as a fourth Volume to the 
Institutes, on their first publication in 
1771. But other occupations inter- 
vened, till his materials became suffi- 
cient for a larger Work, and he had an 
increasing conviction of its utility and 
importance. His metaphysical discus- 
sions had led him still farther to con- 
sider the questions concerning the 
nature of Christ ; nor during his excur- 
sion to the Continent in 1774, could 
he have failed to perceive the corrupt 
forms of religion under papal establish- 
ments, and tneir influence to foster the 
prejudices, and to increase the number 
of unbelievers. 

Yet Dr. Priestley was not one of 
those credulous Protestants who satisfy 
themselves that the Reformers in the 
sixteenth century had left no corrup- 
tions of Christianity unreformed, in 
churches which, under their influence, 
were established by the civil power. 
Such establishments themselves, he 
justly regarded as no trifling corrup- 
tions ; and as to some of the most cen- 
sured representations in this Volume, 
their Author is justified by the pub- 
lished opinions of not a few dignified 
Churchmen. For what are the special 
pleadings of Bishop Burnet in his Ex- 
position — Bishop Hoadley's Plain Ac- 
count and his Kingdom of Christ not 
of this World — Dr. Clarke's Scrip- 
ture Doctrine— Bishop Law's Tlieory 
"purged of ancient prejudices" — Dr. 
Jortin's Remarks, where he explodes 
"metaphysical and scholastic divinity 
from the Christian system;" — what 
are all these but forcible though in- 
direct attacks on the Creeds and Ritual 
of their own Church ? 

It was not, however, to the consider- 
ation of a Churchman, formed in the 
liberal, though inconsistent, school of 



Hoadley, that Dr. Priestley recom- 
mended the following pages. Bishop 
Hurd was of another school. A highly 
accomplished classical scholar, and, in 
his earlier writings, no illiberal poli- 
tician, he appears to have been con- 
tent as a Theologian to dwell in decen- 
cies. Thus, as a Warburtonian Lec- 
turer, in 1772, he could only discover a 
papal Man of Sin, though Mr. Evan- 
son, whose inquiries were more ex- 
tended, could assure the bishop that 
there were many Antichrists. Indeed, 
by a prelate who had congratulated 
the English Reformation because it 
advanced or was retarded as the supe- 
rior judgment of the Civil Magistrate 
determined, Dr. Priestley's appeal would 
not be much regarded. It is to be re- 
gretted that it was received with a dis- 
courtesy too nearly bordering on War- 
burtonian arrogance. 

The appeal to Mr. Gibbon was 
equally unsuccessful, had Dr. Priestley 
expected his approbation. But the 
spirit which the celebrated Historian 
discovered, on this occasion, I may find 
another opportunity to describe. Yet 
I form expectations, at this moment, 
with peculiar diffidence ; from the im- 
pression of a very recent event of which 
the painful information has reached 
me, while concluding this Preface. I 
refer to the lamented death of Dr. 
Thomson, an encourager of this under- 
taking, on whose approbation of its 
progress I should have set no common 
value. May his family receive all the 
consolation which religion can bestow, 
when a Christian is called from the 
labours of life to the recompense of 
eternity, and may those who survive, 
especially in the same religious con- 
nexion, be taught and encouraged by 
his fair example. 

J. T. Rutt. 
Clapton, May 26, 1818. 
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DR. PRIESTLEY'S PREFACE. 



After examining the foundation of our 
Christian faith, and having seen how 
much valuable information we receive 
from it, in my Institutes of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, it is with a 
kind of reluctance, that, according to 
my proposal, I must now proceed to 
exhibit a view of the dreadful corrup- 
tions which have debased its spirit, and 
almost annihilated all the happy effects 
which it was eminently calculated to 
produce. It is some satisfaction to us, 
however, and is more than sufficient to 
answer any objection that may be made 
to Christianity itself from the con- 
sideration of these corruptions, that 
they appear to have been clearly fore- 
seen by Christ, and by several of the 
apostles. And we have at this day the 
still greater satisfaction to perceive 
that, according to the predictions con- 
tained in the books of Scripture, Chris- 
tianity has begun to recover itself from 
this corrupted state, and that the refor- 
mation advances apace. And though 
some of the most shocking abuses still 
continue in many places, their virulence 
is very generally abated; and the 
number is greatly increased of those 
who are most zealous in the profession 
of Christianity, whose lives are the 
greatest ornament to it, and who hold 
it in so much purity, that, if it was 
fairly exhibited, and universally under- 
stood, it could hardly fail to recom- 
mend itself to the acceptance of the 
whole world of Jews and Gentiles. 

The clear and full exhibition of truly 
reformed Christianity seems now to be 
almost the only thing that is wanting 
to the universal prevalence of it. But 
so long as all the Christianity that is 
known to Heathens, Mahometans, and 



Jews, is of a corrupted and debased, 
kind; and particularly while the pro- 
fession of it is so much connected witli 
worldly interest, it is no wonder that 
mankind in general refuse to admit it, 
and that they can even hardly be pre- 
vailed upon to give any attention to the 
evidence that is alleged in its favour. 
Whereas, when the system itself shall 
appear to be less liable to objection, it 
is to be hoped, that they may be brought 
to give proper attention to it, and to 
the evidence on which it rests. 

Disagreeable as must be the view of 
these corruptions of Christianity to 
those who love and value it, it may not 
be without its uBe, even with respect to 
themselves. For the more their abhor- 
rence and indignation are excited by the 
consideration of what has so long passed 
for Christianity, the more highly will 
they esteem what is truly so, the con- 
trast will be so striking, and so greatly 
in its favour. Both these valuable 
ends, I hope, will be, in some measure, 
answered by this attempt to exhibit, 
what appear to me to nave been the 
great deviations from the genuine 
system and spirit of Christianity, and 
the causes that produced them. 

The following work has been so long 
promised to the public, that I cannot 
help being apprehensive lest my friends, 
and others, should not find their ex- 
pectations from it fully answered. But 
they should recollect, that it was ori- 
ginally promised on a much smaller 
scale, viz. as the concluding part of my 
Institutes of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion, which were drawn up for the 
use of young persons only. 

I have since seen reason to extend 
my views, and to make this a separate 
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DR. PRIEST LEYS PREFACE. xi 

work, larger than the whole of the I have not, however, taken notice of 
Institutes; and perhaps I may not every departure from the original stan- 
have succeeded sufficiently well in the dard of Christian faith or practice, but 
xmiform extension of the whole design, only, or at least chiefly, such as sub- 
If, therefore, in any respect, either the sists at this day, in some considerable 
composition* or the citation of autho- part of the Christian world ; or such as, 
rities, should appear to be more adapted though they may not properly subsist 
to my first design, I hope the candid themselves,* have left considerable ves- 
reader will make proper allowance tiges in some Christian churches. I 
for it. have not omitted, at the same time, to 

If my proper and ultimate object be recite, as far as I was able, both the 
considered, I flatter myself it will be several steps by which each corruption 
thought that I have given reasonable has advanced, and also whatever has 
satisfaction with respect to it ; having been urged with the greatest plausi- 
shown that every thing which I deem bility in favour of it ; though I have 
to be a corruption of Christianity has made a point of being as succinct as 
been a departure from the original possible in the detail of arguments, 
scheme, or an innovation. It will also ior or against any particular article 
be seen, that I have generally been able of faith or practice, 
to trace every such corruption to its In one article, however, I have con- 
proper source, and to show what cir- siderably extended the argumentative 
cumstances in the state of things, and part, viz. in my account of the doctrine 
especially of other prevailing opinions of atonement. To this subject I had 
and prejudices, made the alteration, in given particular attention many years 
doctrine or practice, sufficiently natural, ago ; and Dr. Lardner and Dr. Fleming 
and the introduction and establishment having seen what I then wrote, pre- 
of it easy. And if I have succeeded vailed upon me to allow them to publish 
in this investigation, this historical what they thought proper of it. This 
method will be found to be one of the they did, under the title of The Scrip- 
moat satisfactory modes of argumenta- ture Doctrine of Remission, in the year 
tion, in order to prove that what I 1761. When I published the Thco- 
object to is really a corruption of logical Repository, I corrected and 
genuine Christianity, and no part -of enlarged that tract, and intended to 
the original scheme. For after the write a still larger treatise on the sub- 
clearest refutation of any particular ject, with the history of the doctrine 
doctrine, that has been long established annexed to it. I shall now, however, 
in Christian churches, it will still be drop that design, contenting myself 
asked, how, if it be no part of the with giving the substance of the argu- 
scheme, it ever came to be thought so, ments in this work, 
and to be so generally acquiesced in ; In the Conclusion of this work, I 
and in many cases the mind will not have taken the liberty, which I hope 
be perfectly satisfied till such questions will not be thought improper, to en- 
be answered. deavonr to call the attention of unbe- 

Besides this, I have generally given lievers to the subject of the corruptions 
a short account of the recovery of the of Christianity (being sensible that this 
genuine doctrines of Christianity in is one of the principal causes of iufi- 
the last age, though this was not my delity), and also that of those who have 
professed object ; and a full history of influence with respect to the present 
the reformation, in all its articles, might establishments of Christianity, the re- 
be the subject of another large and very formation of many of the abuses 1 have 
instructive work, though I apprehend described being very much in their 
not quite so useful as I flatter myself power. 

this will be. There is nothing, I hope, in the 
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DR. PRIESTLEY'S PREFACE. 



manner of these addresses that will 
give offence, as none was intended. I 
trust, that from a sense of its infinite 
importance, I am deeply concerned for 
the honour of the religion I profess. I 
would, therefore, willingly do anything 
that may be in my power (and I hope 
with a temper not unbecoming trie 
gospel) to make it both properly under- 
stood, and also completely reformed, in 
order to its more general propagation, 
and to its producing its proper effects 
on the hearts and lives of men; and, 
consequently, to its more speedily be- 
coming, what it is destined to be, the 
greatest blessing to all the nations of 
the world. 

As this work was originally intended 
to be nothing more than a Fourth Part 
of my Institutes, as mentioned above, 
I had contented myself with taking 
authorities from respectable modern 
writers, such as Dr. Clarke, Lardner, 
Jortin, Basnage, Beausobre, Le Clerc, 
Grotius, Du Pin, Fleury, Mosheim, Le 
Sueur, Giannone, &c. As my views 
extended, and I was led to imagine my 
work might be of some use to a higher 
class of readers, I found it necessary to 
have recourse to the original authori- 
ties in everything of consequence, espe- 
cially for such articles as might be 
liable to be controverted in this 
country. 

Accordingly, I have taken a good deal 
of pains to read, or at least look care- 
fully through, many of the most capital 
works of the ancient Christian writers, 
in order to form a just idea of their 
general principles ana turn of thinking, 
and to collect such passages as might 
occur for my purpose. Still, however, 
some things remain as I first wrote 
them, and sometimes from not having 
been able to purchase or conveniently 
procure the original writers. 

But my object is not to give my 
readers a nigh idea of the extent of my 
reading, but simply a credible account 
of such facts as I shall lay before them ; 
and I doubt not they will be as well 
satisfied of the fidelity of such writers 
as I have quoted, as they would have 



been of my own. I can traly Hay that 
I have omitted nothing, the authority 
for which 1 think to be at all suspicious ; 
and it will Le seen that I have gene- 
rally made use of such as, from the 
nature of the subject, are the least 
liable to exception. Where no writer is 
quoted, I suppose the fact to be well 
known to all who are conversant in 
these inquiries, and for which the com- 
mon ecclesiastical historians are a suffi- 
cient authority. 

To have compiled such a work as 
this from original authorities only, 
without making use of any modern 
writers, would nave been more than 
any one man could have executed in 
the course of a long life. And what 
advantage do we derive from the labours 
of others, if we can never confide in 
them, and occasionally save ourselves 
some trouble by their means P 

It will also be proper to observe, 
that I have sometimes made use of my 
own former publications, especially 
those in the Theological Repository, 
which, indeed, were originally intended 
for farther use. Thus I have partly 
copied, and partly abridged, what I 
had there written on the subject of 
Atonement, as mentioned before, and 
also on that of Baptism. Some tilings, 
too, will be found in this work copied, 
or abridged, from other works that 
bear my name, as the Essay on tlie 
Lord's Supper, on Church Discipline, 
and the Disquisitions relating to Mat- 
ter and Spirit. But the whoie of such 
extracts will not much exceed a single 
sheet ; and I did not think it right to 
leave any of the pieces imperfect, 
merely to avoid a repetition of so small 
a magnitude, especially considering 
that the several publications may fall 
into different hands. 

Since, however, I have written so 
largely on the subject of the soul, and 
the history of opinions relating to it, 
in the Disquisitions, I have omitted it 
altogether in this work, though it would 
have been a very proper part of it. I 
have only taken from that work a few 
particulars relating to the state of the 
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dead, and a few other articles, without 
which this work would have been 
strikingly defective. 

The whole of what I have called the 
Sequel to the Disquisitions (or The 
History of thr Philosophical Doctrine 
conceiming the Origin of the Soul, and 
tlte Nature of Matter, with its influ- 
ence on Christianity, especially with 
respect to the doctrine of the Pre-exist- 
ence of Christ, Vol. HI. pp. 384-446) 
I wish to have considered as coming 
properly within the plan of this work, 
and essential to the principal object of 
it. Indeed, when I published the Dis- 
quisitions, I hesitated whether I should 
publish that part then, or reserve it 
for this History. But the rest of this 
work was not then ready, and it was 
of too much use for the purpose of the 
other not to go along with it. I wish 
the general arguments against the pre- 
existence of Christ, contained in Sect. 
VI. of that Sequel (pp. 421-439) to 
be particularly attended to. 

In a subject so copious as this, I am 
far from supposing it probable that I 
have made no mistakes, notwithstand- 
ing I have used all the care and pre- 
caution that I could. If any such be 
pointed out to me, whether it be by a 



friend or an enemy, I shall be glad to 
avail myself of the intimation, m case 
there should be a demand for a second 
edition. 1 As some of my materials 
bear an equal relation to several of the 
subjects into which the work is divided, 
the reader will find a repetition of 
some things, but they are so few, and 
so useful in their respective places, that 
it hardly requires an apology. As to 
the repetition in the Appendix, the im- 
portance of the subject must apologize 
for it. 

Though I have made no formal divi- 
sion of this work, except into separate 
Parts and Sections, tlie reader will 
perceive that I have, in the first place, 
considered the most important articles 
of Christian doctrine, and then those 
that relate to discipline and the grovem- 
ment of the church. 

> At the end of the Reply, which will follow 
this Hittory, is a page containing a few correc- 
tions, &c. of which I havo availed myself for 
this edition. The author says, " Having given 
the best attention that I can to the several 
remarks which have been made on this work, I 
have not yet seen any reason to make more than 
the following corrections and additions. It will 
be easily perceived that they are rather favour- 
able than unfavourable to my principal object. 
Had I been convinced of any other oversight, I 
should with the same readiness have made the 
necessary alterations.' [Rutt.] 
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TO THE BEVEBEND THEOPHILUS LINDSEy,' A.M. 

Dear Friend, equal to, can have a right to presume 

Wishing, as I do, that my name may that he would have been one of so 

ever be connected as closely with yours Bm & 11 a number, 

after death, as we have been connected .. £o person can see in a stronger 

by friendship in life, it is with peculiar h S ht than y°? do the mischievous 

satisfaction that I dedicate this work consequences of the corruptions of that 

(which I am willing to hope will be religion, which you justly prize, as the 

^^ou USeM ° f ^ ^ -n; £L« 

To your example, of a pure love of xt ^ 6™ v . ou some P le asure to ac- 

truth, and of the most fearless integrity company me m my researches into the 

in asserting it, evidenced by the sacri- or }^ ' d ™ progress of them, as this 

fices you have made to it, I owe much J"?**?* *° &™ £ nend ! °f P? re 

of my own wishes to imbite the same J^nsfoanity the fullest satisfaction 

spirit; though a more favourable edu- that they reflect no discredit on the 

cation and situation in life, by not f® ve /^ 10n 1 1 t , self; 8ince * twiU ^ seen 
giving me an opportunity of distin- tha t they all came in from a foreign 
guishmg myself as you have done, has, and } oM f quarter. It will likewise 
likewise? not exposed me to the temp- afford a pleasing presage, that our ro- 
tation of acting otherwise; and for ligion will, indue time, purge iteelf of 
this I wish to be truly thankful. For, everything that debases it, and that 
since so very few of those who profess £ or t fle P' e8ent prevents its reception 
the same sentiments with you, have by those who are igu^orant of its nature, 
had the courage to act consistently Aether living m Christian countries, 
with them, no person, whatever he o r among Mahometans and Heathens, 
may imagine he might have been The gross darkness of that night 

. I.. « Jt , _ _ _ mmmm , am which has for many centuries obscured 
I This excellent man died Nov. 3, 1808, in the 

8Cth year of his ag 

in active and dec! 




cheering influence 
laboured with the j 

corruptions by which it has been obscured. Dr. light Will increase, and extend ltselt 

? ri ^w« fi *^. in 5? wlew r I ?¥ r ," LInd8 ^ w f 8 m <>re and more unto the perfect day. 

in 1769, "at the house of Archdeacon Black- -rr t. » - * 

burne, at Richmond, whew," says Mr. Relsham, -^appy are they who Contribute to 

" they passed some days together in that unre- diffuse the pure light of this everlast- 

illt^^^!^SSl^SSS& TheTime i« coming when 

would naturally take place among persons of the detection of One error Or prejudice, 

high intellectual _ attainments, in wW ortima. relating to this most important sub- 

tion the discoveries of divine revelation hold the • ± j A i_ t_ • 

most honourable place, and who were aii equally ject, ana the success we have in opening 

animated with the samo ardent love of truth, and enlarging the minds of men with 

S^^rRTi"*™ re Jr* to it, will be far more honour- 

also Dr. Priestley's own Memoirt. able than any discovery we can make 
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in other branches of knowledge, or our 
success in propagating them. 

In looking back upon the dismal 
scene which the shocking corruptions 
of Christianity exhibit, we may well 
exclaim with the prophet, Sow %$ the 
gold become dim ! now is tlte moat fine 
gold changed! But the thorough ex- 
amination of everything relating to 
Christianity, which has been produced 
by the corrupt state of it, and which 
nothing else would probably have led 
to, has been as the refiner's fire with 
respect to it; and when it shall have 
stood this test, it may be presumed 
that the truth and excellency of it will 
never more be called in question. 

This corrupt state of Christianity 
has, no doubt, been permitted by the 
Supreme Governor of the # world for 
the best of purposes, and it is the same 
great Being who is also now, in the 
course of his providence, employing 
these means to purge his floor. The 
civil powers of this world, which were 
formerly the chief supports of the 
anti-christian systems, who had given 
"their power and strength unto the 
beast," Rev. xvii. 13, now begin to 
hate her, and are ready to " make her 
desolate and naked," vcr. 16. To an- 
swer their own political purposes, they 
are now promoting vanous reforma- 
tions in the church ; 1 and it can hardly 
be doubted, but that the difficulties in 
which many of the European nations 
are now involving themselves, will 
make other measures of reformation 
highly expedient and necessary. 

Also, while the attention of men in 
power is engrossed by the difficulties 
that more immediately press upon them, 
the endeavours of the friends of refor- 
mation in points of doctrine pass with 
less notice, and operate without ob- 
struction. Let us rejoice in the good 
that results from this evil, and omit 

1 Joseph, Emperor of Germany, had sup- 
pressed the religious orders, in his dominions, 
and otherwise controlled the power of the 
church. Pope Pius VI. paid a visit to Vienna, 
in March 1782, from " a desire to put some stop 
to the heretical innovations of the Emperor. 
See N. Ann. Reg. III. pp. G4-G0. 



no opportunity that is furnished us, 
voluntarily to co-operate with the gra- 
cious intention of Divine Providence; 
and let us make that our primary ob- 
ject, which others are doing to promote 
their own sinister ends. All those who 
labour in the discovery and communi- 
cation of truth, if they be actuated by 
a pure love of it, and a sense of its im- 
portance to the happiness of mankind, 
may consider themselves as workers 
together with God, and may proceed 
with confidence, assured tnat their 
labour in this cause shall not be in 
vain, whether they themselves see the 
fruit of it or not. 

The more opposition we meet with 
in these labours, the more honourable 
it will be to us, provided we meet that 
opposition with the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity. And to assist us in this, we 
shoula frequently reflect that many of 
our opponents are probably men who 
wish as well to the gospel as we do 
ourselves, and really think they do God 
service by opposing us. Even preju- 
dice and bigotry, arising from such a 
principle, are respectable things, and 
entitled to the greatest candour. If our 
religion teaches us to love our enemies, 
certainly we should love, and, from a 
principle of love, should endeavour to 
convince those who, if they were only 
better informed, would embrace us as 
friends. 

The time will come when the cloud, 
which for the present prevents our dis- 
tinguishing our friends and our foes, will 
be dispersed, even that day in which 
the secrets of all hearts will be dis- 
closed to the view o{ all In the mean- 
time, let us think as favourably as pos- 
sible of all men, our particular oppo- 
nents not excepted; and therefore be 
careful to conduct all hostility, with the 
pleasing prospect that one day it will 
give place to the most perfect amity. 

You, my friend, peculiarly happy in 
a most placid, as well as a most deter- 
mined mind, have nothing to blame 
yourself for in this respect. If, on any 
occasion, I have indulged too much as- 
perity, I hope I shall, by your example, 
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learn to correct myself, and without 
abating my zeal in the common canse. 

A a we are now both of us past the 
meridian of life, I hope we shall be look- 
ing more and more beyond it, and be 
preparing for that world, where we 
shall have no errors to combat, and, 
consequently, where a talent for dispu- 
tation will be of no use ; but where the 
spirit of love will find abundant exer- 
cise; where all our labours will be of 
the most friendly and benevolent na- 
ture, and where our employment will 
be its own reward. 

Let these views brighten the evening 
of onr lives, that evening, which will be 
enjoyed with more satisfaction, in pro- 
portion as the day shall have been 
laboriously and well spent. Let us, 
then, without reluctance, submit to 
that temporary rest in the grave, which 
our wise Creator has thought proper to 
appoint for all the human race, our 



Saviour himself not wholly excepted ; 
anticipating with jojr the glorious morn- 
ing of the resurrection, when we shall 
meet that Saviour, whose precepts we 
have obeyed, whose spirit we have 
breathed, whose religion we have de- 
fended, whose cup also we may, in some 
measure, have drank of, and whose 
honours we have asserted, without 
making them to interfere with those of 
his Father and our Father, of his God 
and our Qod, that supreme, that great 
and awful Being, to whose will he was 
always most perfectly submissive, and 
for whose unrivalled prerogative he al- 
ways showed the most ardent zeal. 

With the truest affection, 
I am, dear friend, 
Your brother, 
In the faith and hope of the gospel, 

J. Priestley. 
Birmingham, Nov. 1782. 
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PART I. 

THE HISTORY OF OPINIONS RELATING TO JESUS CHRIST. 

THE INTRODUCTION. all those who conversed with our Lord 
The unity of God is a doctrine on which before and after his resurrection, con- 
the greatest stress is laid in the whole sidered him in uo other light than 
system of revelation. To guard this simply as " a man approved of God, by 
most important article was the prin- wonders and signs which God did by 
cipal object of the Jewish religion ; and, him." Acts ii. 22. 
notwithstanding the proneness of the Not only do we find no trace of so pro- 
Jews to idolatry, at length it fully an- digious a change in the ideas which the 
swered its purpose in reclaiming them, apostles entertained concerning Christ, 
and in impressing the minds of many as from that of a man like themselves, 
persons of other nations in favour of (which it must be acknowledged were 
the same fundamental truth. the first that they entertained,) to that 

The Jews were taught by their pro- of the most high God, or one who was 

phets to expect a Messiah, who was to in any sense their maker or preserver, 

oe descended from the tribe of Judah, that when their minds were most fully 

and the family of David, — a person in enlightened, after the descent of the 

whom themselves and all the nations of Holy Spirit, and to the latest period of 

the earth should be blessed ; but none of their ministry, they continued to speak 

their prophets gave them an idea of any of him in the same style ; even when it 

other than a man like themselves in is evident they must have intended to- 

that illustrious character, and no other speak of him m a manner suited to his 

did they ever expect, or do they expect state of greatest exaltation and glory, 

to this day. Peter uses the simple language above 

Jesus Christ, whose history answers quoted, of a man approved of God, im- 

to the description given of the Messiah mediately after the descent of the Spirit : 

by the prophets, made no other preten- and the apostle Paul, giving what may 

Bions; referring all his extraordinary be called the Christian creed, says, 1 

power to God, his Father, who, he ex- Tim. ii. 5, " There is one God, and one 

pressly says, spake and acted by him, mediator between God and men, the 

and wno raised him from the dead: and man Christ Jesus." He does not say 

it is most evident that the apostles, and the God, the God-man, or the «*per» 
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angelic being, hut simply the man Christ 
Jesus ; and nothing can be alleged from 
the New Testament in favour of any 
higher nature of Christ, except a few 
passages interpreted without any regard 
to the context, or the modes of speech 
and opinions of the times in whicn the 
books were written, and m such a man- 
ner, in other respects, as would autho- 
rize our proving any doctrine whatever 
from them. 

From this plain doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures, a doctrine so consonant to reason 
and the ancient prophecies, Christians 
have at length come to believe what they 
do not pretend to have any conception 
of, and than which it is not possible to 
frame a more express contradiction. 
For, while they consider; Christ as the 
supreme, eternal God, the maker of 
heaven and earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible, they moreover ac- 
knowledge the Father and the Holy 
Spirit to be equally God in the same 
exalted sense, ail three equal in power 
and glory, ami yet all three constitut- 
ing no more than one God. 

To a person the least interested in 
the inquiry, it must appear an object 
of curiosity to trace by what means, 
and by what steps, bo great a change 
has taken place, and what circumstan- 
ces in the history of other opinions, and 
of the world, proved favourable to the 
successive changes. An opinion, and 
especially an opinion adopted by great 
numbers of mankind, is to be considered 
as any other fact in history, for it can- 
not be produced without an adequate 
cause, and is therefore a proper object 
of philosophical inquiry. In this case 
I think it not difficult to find causes 
abundantly adequate to the purpose, 
and it is happily in our power to trace 
almost every stop by which the changes 
have been successively brought about. 

If the interest that mankind have 
generally taken in anything,' will at 
all contribute to interest us in the in- 
quiry concerning it, this history cannot 
fail to be highly interesting, For, per- 
haps, in no business whatever have the 
minds of men been inor* agitated, and, 



speculative as the nature of the thing 
is, in few cases has the peace of society- 
been so much disturbed. To this very- 
day, of such importance is the subject 
considered by thousands and tens of 
thousands, that they cannot write or 
speak of it without the greatest zeal, 
and without treating their opponents 
with the greatest rancour. If good 
sense and humanity did not interpose 
to mitigate the rigour of law, thousands 
would be sacrificed to the cause of or- 
thodoxy in this single article ; and the 
greatest number of sufferers would pro- 
bably be in this very country, on ac- 
count of the greater freedom of inquiry 
which prevails here, in consequence of 
which we entertain and profess the 
greatest diversity of opinions. 

The various steps in this interesting' 
history it is now my business to point 
out, and I wish that all my readers 
may attend me with as much coolness 
and impartiality as I trust I shall my-? 
self preserve through the whole of this 
investigation, 1 

1 The following anecdote respecting the Hit- 
tor y, -will show that the tpirit of the Synod of 
Sort, had survived two centuries. " This book 
was burnt by the hands of the common hangman 
in the oity of Dort, province of Holland, anno 
1785 piece of intelligonco communicated by 
me to Dr. Priestley in the hotel where 1 lodged in . 
Birmingham, in a conversation I had. the pleasure 
of having with that extraordinary man, a few- 
weeks after that event. Having asked me with 
much earnestness, how he would be received in 
Holland, were ho to appear there, I told him I 
did not exactly know how they might treat the 
original, but that he himself might be able to 
determine that point when I had told him that ho 
had been burnt in effigy at Dort, a few weekn 
before I left Holland — a person's writings being 
often viewed as a picture of his mind, the burning 
of his Corruptions might be easily considered as 
burning himself in effigy. He deplored our ignor- 
ance and blindness. A greater philanthropist I 
never met with." Note by the Rev. Thomas 
Peirson, D.D. senior minister of the established 
English church in tho city of Amsterdam. 
Bibliotheca Peirsoniana, p. 211. 

This was not the first attempt to confuto the 
author's opinions by the argument of jtre. " In 
1782, previous to the sale by auction of the Abbe 
Necdham's library at Brvxellt*, the licenser:?, as 
usual, went to burn The prohibited books. They 
destroyed ' Cudworth's Intellectual Systoni,* 
Priestley's Hartley, a New Testament, and many 
others ; but * Christianity as old as the Creation/ 
escaped the flames." Mon. Mag. xxxiv. p. 521. 
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SECTION I. 

OF THE OPINION OF TILE ANCIENT JEWISH 
AND GENTILE CHURCHES. 

That the ancient Jewish church must 
have held the opinion that Christ was 
simply a man, and not either God 
Almighty, or a super-angelic being, may 
be concluded from its being the clear 
doctrine of the Scripture, and from the 
apostles having taught no other; but 
there is sufficient evidence of the same 
thing from ecclesiastical history. It is 
unfortunate, indeed, that there are now 
extant so few remains of any of the 
writers who immediately succeeded the 
apostles, and especially that we have 
only a few inconsiderable fragments of 
Hegesippus, a Jewish Christian, who 
wrote the history of the church in con- 
tinuation of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and who travelled to Homo about the 
year 160 ; but it is not difficult to col- 
lect evidence enough in support of my 
assertion. 

The members of the Jewish church 
were, in general, in very low circum- 
stances, which may. account for their 
having few persons of learning among 
them; on which account they were 
much despised by the richer and more 
learned gentile Christians, especially 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, be- 
fore which event all the Christians in 
Judea, (warned by our Saviour's pro- 
phecies concerning the desolation of 
that country,) had retired to the north- 
east of the sea of Galilee. They were 
likewise despised by the Gentiles for 
their bigoted adherence to the law of 
Moses, to the rite of circumcision, and 
other ceremonies of their ancient re- 
ligion. And on all these accounts they 
probablv got the name of Ebionites, 
which signifies poor and mean, in the 
8am e manner as many of the early re- 
formers from Popery got the name of 
Beghards, and other appellations of a 
similar nature. The fate of these an- 
cient Jewish Christians was, indeed, 
peculiarly hard. For, besides the neg- 
lect of the gentile Christians, they 
were, as Epiphanius informs us, held 



in the greatest abhorrence by the Jews 
from whom they had separated, and 
who cursed them in a solemn manner 
three times, whenever they met for 
.public worship. 1 

In general these ancient Jewish 
Christians retained the appellation of 
Nazarenes, and it may be inferred from 
Origen, Epiphanius and Eusebius, that 
the Nazarenes and Ebionites were the 
same people, and held the same tenets, 
though some of them supposed that 
Christ was the son of Joseph as well 
as of Mary, while others of them held 
that he had no natural father, but had 
a miraculous birth. 2 Epiphanius, in 
his account of the Nazarenes, (and the 
Jewish Christians* never went by any 
other name,) makes no mention of any 
of them believing the divinity of Christ, 
in any sense of the word. 

It is particularly remarkable that 
Hegesippus, in giving, an account of 
the heresies of his time, though he 
mentions the Car^pocratians, Valentin - 
ians, and others who were generally 
termed Gnostics, (and who held that 
Christ had a pre-existence, and was 
man only in appearance,) not only 
makes no mention of this supposed 
heresy of the Nazarenes or Ebionites, 
but says that, in his travels to Rome, 
where he spent some time with Anice- 
tus, and visited the bishops of other 
sees, he found that they all held the 
same doctrine that was taught in the 
law, by the prophets, and by our Lord. 3 
What coula this be but the proper 
Unitarian doctrine held by the Jews, 
and which he himself had been taught? 

That Eusebius doth not expressly 
say what this faith was, is no wonder, 
considering his prejudice against the 
Unitarians of his own time. He speaks 
of the Ebionites, as persons whom a 
malignant demon had brought into his 
power ; 4 and though he speaks of them 
as holding that Jesus was the son of 

I Epiphanii Opera, 1C82. (H»r. 23.) I. p. 124. 

• Ibid. pp. 123, 125. (P.) 

3 Eusebii Hist. 1720, L. iv. C. xxii. pp. 181, 
182 (P ) 
«' Ibid! L. iii. C. xxvli. p. 121. (J».) 
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Josepli as well as of Mary, he speaks 
with no less virulence of the opinion of 
those of his time, who believed the 
miraculous conception, calling their he- 
resy madness. Valesius, the translator, 
of Eusebius, was of opinion that the 
history of Hegesippus was neglected 
and lost by the ancients, on account of 
the errors it contained, and these errors 
could be no other than the Unitarian 
doctrine. It is possible also, that it 
might be less esteemed on account of 
the very plain, unadorned style in 
which all the ancients say it was 
written. 

Almost all the ancient writers who 
speak of what they call the heresies of 
the two first centuries, say, that they 
were of two kinds; the first were those 
that thought that Christ " was man in 
appearance only," and the other that 
he was " no more than a man." 1 Tertul- 
lian calls the former Docetce, and the 
latter Ebionites. Austin, speaking of 
the same two sects, says, that the 
former believed Christ to be God, but 
denied that he was man, whereas the 
latter believed him to be man, but 
denied that he was God. Of this latter 
opinion Austin owns that he himself 
was, till he became acquainted with the 
writings of Plato, which in his time 
were translated into Latin, and in which 
he learned the doctrine of the Logos. 

Now that this second heresy, as the 
later writers called it, was really no 
heresy at all, but the plain simple 
truth of the gospel, may be clearly 
inferred from the apostle John taking 
no notice at all of it, though he censures 
the former, who believed Christ to be 
man only in appearance, in the severest 
manner. And that this was the only 
heresy that gave him any alarm, is 
evident from- his first epistle, chap. iv. 
ver. 2, 3, where he says that " every 
spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh (by which he must 
have meant is truly a man), is of God." 
On the other hand, he says, "every 
t spirit that confeBseth not that Jesus 

> Lardner'a Hiat. of Heretics, p. 17. (P.) 
Work*, IX. pr. 234, 235. 



Christ is come in the flesh is not of 
God, and this is that spirit of Anti- 
christ, whereof you have heard that ifc 
should come, and even now already is 
it in the world." For this was the first 
corruption of the Christian religion by 
the maxims of Heathen philosophy, 
and which proceeded afterwards, till 
Christianity was brought to a state 
little better than Paganism. 

That Christian writers afterwards 
should imagine that this apostle alluded 
to the Unitarian heresy, or that of the 
Ebionites, in the introduction to his 
gospel, is not to be wondered at ; as 
nothing is more common than for men 
to interpret the writings of others ac- 
cording to their own previous ideas and 
conceptions of things. On the contrary, 
it seems very evident that, in that in- 
troduction, the apostle alludes to the 
very same system of opinions, which he 
had censured in his epistle, the funda- 
mental principle of which was that, not 
the Supreme Being himself, but an ema- 
nation from him, to which they gave the 
name of jLo<708,and which they supposed 
to be the Christ, inhabited the body of 
Jesus, and was the maker of all things; 
whereas he there aflirms, that the Logos 
by which all things were made, was not 
a being distinct from God, but God 
himself, that is, an attribute of God, or 
the divine power and wisdom. We shall 
see that the Unitarians of the third 
century, charged the orthodox with 
introducing a new and strange inter- 
pretation of the word logos. 2 

That very system, indeed, which made 
Christ to have been the eternal reason, 
or Logos of the Father, did not, pro- 
bably, exist in the time of the apostle 
John, but was introduced from the 
principles of Platonism afterwards. 
But tne Valentinians, who were only 
a branch of the Gnostics, made great 
use of the same term, not only denomi- 
nating by it one of the aeons in the 

a Bee Beautobre " Hiatoire Critique de Manl- 
chee et du Manichewmo," I. p. 540. (P.) *' Lea 
Noetiena reprochoicnt aux Orthodoxea, d'intvo- 
duirt un langago 6trange et mmveau, en appel- 
lant le Verbe, Fila do Dieu." L. iii. Ch. yL 
Beet. xi. 
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system described by Ireneeus, but also 
one of them that was endowed by all 
the other aeons with some extraordinary 
gift, to which person they gave the name 
of Jesus, Saviour, Christ and Logos. 1 

The word logos was also frequently 
used by them as synonymous to aeon, 
in general, oranintelligence that sprung, 
mediately or immediately, from the 
divine essence. 2 It is, therefore, almost 
certain, that the apostle John had fre- 
cmently heard this term made use of, 
in some erroneous representations of 
the system of Christianity that were 
current in his time, and therefore he 
might choose to introduce the same 
term in its proper sense, as an attribute 
of the Deity, or God himself, and not a 
distinct being that sprung from him. 
And this writer is not to be blamed if, 
afterwards, that very attribute was per- 
sonified in a different manner, and not 
as a figure of speech, and consequently 
his language was made to convey a very 
different meaning from that which he 
affixed to it. 

Athanasius himself was so far from 
denying that the primitive Jewish 
church wa3 properly Unitarian, main- 
taining the simple humanity and not 
the divinity of Christ, that he endea- 
vours to account for it by saying, that 
44 all the Jews were so firmly persuaded 
that their Messiah was to be nothing 
more than a man like themselves, that 
the apostles were obliged to use great 
caution in divulging the doctrine of the 
proper divinity of Christ." 3 But what 
the apostles did not teach, I think we 
should be cautious how we believe. 
The apostles were never backward to 
combat other Jewish prejudices, and 
certainly would have opposed this 
opinion of theirs, if it had been an 
error. For if it had been an error at 
all, it must be allowed to have been an 
error of the greatest consequence. 

Could it rouse the indignation of the 
apostle John so much as to call those 

» IrensBi Opera, 1702. L. i. Sect. iv. p. 14. (P.) 

* Btavuobre, I. p. 671. (P.) L. iil. Ch. uu 
Beet. iii. 

* Dt Sententia Dionytii, Athanasii Opera. 
1630. L pp. 553-4. (P.) 



Antichrist, who held that Christ was 
not come in the flesh, or was not truly 
man; and would he have passed un- 
censured those who denied the divinitv 
of his Lord and Master, if he himself 
had thought him to be true and very 
God, his Maker as well as his Redeem- 
er P We may therefore safely conclude 
that an opinion allowed to have pre- 
vailed in his time, and maintained by 
all the Jewish Christians afterwards, 
was what he himself and the other 
apostles had taught them, and there- 
fore that it is the very truth ; and con- 
sequently that the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ, or of his being any 
more than a man, is an innovation, in 
whatever manner it may have been 
introduced. 

Had the apostles explained them- 
selves distinctly and fully, as its im- 
portance, if it had been true, required, 
on the subject of the proper divinity of 
Christ, as a person equal to the Father, 
it can never be imagined that the whole 
Jewish church, or any considerable 
part of it, should so very soon have 
adopted the opinion of his being a 
mere man.* To add to the dignity of 
their Master, was natural, but to take 
from it, and especially to degrade him 
from being God, to being man, must 
have been very unnatural. To make 
the Jews abandon the opinion of the 
divinity of Christ in the most qualified 
sense of the word, must at least have 
been as difficult as we find it to be to 
induce others to give up the same 
opinion at this day ; and there can be 
no question of their having, for some 
time, believed what the apostles taught 
on that, as well as on other subjects. 

Of the same opinion with the Naza- 
renes, or Ebionites among the Jews, j 
were those among the Gentiles whom 
Epiphanius called Alogi, from their 
not receiving, as he says, the account 
that John gives of the Logos, and the 
writings of that apostle in general. 
But Lardner, with great probability, 

I* By "mere man," Priestley always means a 
man approved of God, inspired and miraculously 
endowed by God, yet nothing more than a man.] 
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supposes, " there never was any snch 
heresy " x as that of the Albgt, or rather 
that those to whom Epiphanius gave 
that name, were unjustly charged by 
him with rejecting tne writings of the 
apostle John, since no other person 
before him makes any mention of such 
a thing, and he produces nothing but 
mere hearsay in support of it. It is 
very possible, however, that he might 
give such an account of them, in con- 
sequence of their explaining the Logos 
in the introduction of John's gospei in 
a manner different from him and others, 
who in that age had appropriated to 
themselves the name of orthodox. 

Equallv absurd is the conjecture of 
Epipnanius, that those persons and 
others like them, were those that the 
apostle John meant by Antichrist* It 
is a much more natural inference that, 
since this writer allows these Unitarians 
to have been contemporary with the 
apostles, and that they had no peculiar 
appellation till he himself f*ave them 
this of ' Alogi (and which he is very de- 
sirous that other writers would adopt 
after him 3 ), that they had not been 
deemed heretical in early times, but 
held the opinion of the ancient Gentile 
church, as the Nazarenes did that of 
the Jewish church ; and that, notwith- 
standing the introduction, and gradual 
prevalence of the opposite doctrine, 
they were suffered to pass uncensured 
and consequently without a name, till 
the 6mallness of their numbers made 
them particularly noticed. 

It is remarkable, however, that those 
who held the simple doctrine of the 
humanity of Christ, without asserting 
that Joseph was his natural father, 
were not reckoned heretics by Irenaeus, 
who wrote a large work on the subject 
of heresies ; and even those who held 
that opinion are mentioned with respect 

» Hist, of Heretics, p. 446. (P.) Works, IX. 
p. 516. Lardner's words are". . . My own opinion 
...... is that this is a fictitious heresy, and 

that there never were any Christians who rejected 
St. John's Gospel and First Epistle, and yet 
received ... the other books of the New Tes- 
tament." 

a Hwr. 51, Sect. liL Opera, L p. 424. (P.) 
"Ibid. p. 423. </>.) 



by Justin Martyr, who wrote some 
years before him, and who, indeed, is 
the first writer extant, of the gentile 
Christians, after the age of the apostles. 
And it cannot be supposed that he 
would have treated them with so much 
respect, if their doctrine had not been 
very generally received, and on that 
account less obnoxious than it grew to 
be afterwards. He expresses their 
opinion concerning Christ, by saying 
that they made him to be a m ere man, 
tyikot avBpamos,) and by this term 
Irenseus, and all the ancients, even 
later than Eusebius, meant a man 
descended from man, and this phrase- 
ology is frequently opposed to the doc- 
trine of the miraculous conception of 
Jesus, and not to that of his divinity. 
It is not therefore to be inferred that 
because some of the ancient writers 
condemn the one, they meant to pass 
any censure upon the other. 

The manner in which Justin Martyr 
speaks of those Unitarians who believed 
Christ to be the son of Joseph, is very 
remarkable, and shows that though 
they even denied the miraculous con- 
ception, they were far from being 
reckoned heretics in his time, as they 
were by Irenseus afterwards. He says, 
"there are some of our profession who 
acknowledge him" (Jesus) "to 'be the 
Christ, yet maintain that he was a 
man born of man. I do not agree with 
them, nor should I be prevailed upon 
by ever so many who nold that opi- 
nion ; because we are taught by Christ 
himself not to receive our doc- 
trine from men, but from what was 
taught by the holy prophets and by 
himself."* 

This language has all the appearance 
of an apology for an opinion contrary 
to the general and prevailing one, as 
that of the humanity of Christ (at 
least with the belief of the miraculous 
conception) probably was m his time. 
This writer even speaks of his own 
opinion of the pre-existence of Christ, 
(and he is the first that wo certainly 

* * 

« Dial. Edit. Thirlby, pp. 234-5. (P.) 
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know to have maintained it, on the prin- 
ciples on which it was generally received 
afterwards,) as a doubtful one, and by 
no means a necessary article of Chris- 
tian faith. "Jesus," says he, "may 
still be the Christ of God, though I 
should not be able to prove his pre- 
existence, as the Son of God who made 
all things. For though I should not 
prove that he had pre-existed, it will 
be right to say that, in this respect 
only, I have been deceived, and not to 
deny that he is the Christ, if he 
appears to be a man born of men, and 
to have become Christ by election." 1 
This is not the language of a man very 
confident of his opinion, and who had 
the sanction of the majority along 
with him. 

The reply of Trypho the Jew, with 
whom the dialogue he is writing is 
supposed to be held, is also remarkable, 
showing in what light the Jews will 
always consider any doctrine which 
makes Christ to be more than a man. 
He says, "They who think that Jesus 
was a man, and, being chosen of God, 
was anointed Christ, appear to me to 
advance a more probable opinion than 
yours. For all of ns expect that Christ 
will be born a man from men, (aifBpvwos 
c£ ai/6p<jonuv,) and that Elias will come 
to anoint him. If he therefore be Christ, 
he must by all means be a man born of 
man."' 

It is well known, and mentioned by 
Eusebius, that the Unitarians in the 
primitive church, always pretended to 
he the oldest Christians, that the apos- 
tles themselves had taught their doc- 
trine, and that it generally prevailed 
till the time of Zephyrinus, bishop of 
Rome, but that from that time it was 
corrupted; 3 and as these Unitarians 
are called Idiotm (common and ignorant 
people) by Tertullian, it is more natnral 
to look for ancient opinions among 
them, than among the learned who are 
more apt to innovate. With such mani- 
fest unfairness does Eusebius, or a 

i IHal. Edit. Thirlby, pp. 283-4. (P.) 

* Ibid. p. 235. (P.) 

• Hist. L. v. C. xxviii. p. 252. (P.) 



more ancient writer, whose sentiments 
he adopts, treat the Unitarians, as to 
say that Tlieodotus, who appeared 
about the year 190, and who was con- 
demned by Victor the predecessor of 
Zephyrinus, was the first who held 
that our Saviour was a mere man; 4 
when in refuting their pretensions to 
antiquity, he goes no farther than to 
Irenreus, Justin Martyr and Clemens; 
in whose second and spurious epistle 
only it is to be found, and the ancient 
hymns, not now extant, but in which, 
being poetical compositions, divinity 
was probably ascribed to him, in some 
figurative and qualified sense ; though 
Eusebius in his own writings alone 
might have found a refutation of his 
assertion. Epiphanius, speaking of the 
same Theodotus, says, that his heresy 
was a branch (airotrnavficO of that of the 
Alogi, which sufficiently implies that 
they existed before him.* 

T?be Alogi, therefore, appear to have 
been the earliest gentile Christians, and 
Dr. Berriman supposes them to have 
been a branch of the Ebionites. 6 In 
fact, they must have been the same 
among the Gentiles, that the Ebionites 
were among the Jews. And it is re- 
markable that, as the children of Israel 
retained the worship of the one true God 
all the time of Joshua, and of those of 
his contemporaries who outlived him ; 
so the generality of Christians retained 
the same faith, believing the strict unity 
of God, and the proper humanity of 
Christ, all the time ot the apostles and 
of those who conversed with them, but 
began to depart from that doctrine pre- 
sently afterwards; and the defection 
advanced so fast, that in about one cen- 
tury more, the original doctrine was 
generally reprobated and deemed here- 
tical. The manner in which this cor- 
ruption of the ancient doctrine was in- 
troduced, I must now proceed to ex- 
plain. 

* Ibid. 

» Har. 54, Opera, I. p. 4C2. (P.) 

• "An Historic U Account of the Trinitarian 
Controversy," 1725, p. 82. (P.) 
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SECTION II. 

OF THE FIRST STEP THAT WAS MADE 
TOWARDS THE DEIFICATION OF CHRIST, 
BY THE PERSONIFICATION OF THE 
LOGOS. 

As the greatest things often take 
their rise from the smallest beginnings, 
so the worst things sometimes proceed 
from good intentions. This was cer- 
tainly the case with respect to the ori- 
gin of Christian Idolatry. All the,early 
heresies arose from men who wished 
well to the gospel, and who meant to 
recommend it to the Heathens, and es- 
pecially to philosophers among them, 
whose prejudices they found great dif- 
ficulty in conquering. Now we learn 
from the writings of the apostles them- 
selves, as well as from the testimony of 
later writers, that the circumstance at 
which mankind in general, and espe- 
cially the more philosophical part of 
them, stumbled the most, was the doc- 
trine of a crucified Saviour. They 
could not submit to become the dis- 
ciples of a man who had been exposed 
upon a cross, like the vilest malefactor. 
Of this objection to Christianity we find 
traces in all the early writers, who wrote 
in defence of the gospel against the un- 
believers of their age, to the time of 
Lactantius ; and probably it may be 
found much later. He says, " I know 
that many fly from the truth out of 
their abhorrence of the cross." 1 We, 
who only learn from history that cru- 
cifixion was a kind of death to which 
slaves and the vilest of malefactors 
were exposed, can but very imperfectly 
enter into their prejudices, so as to feel 
what they must have done with respect 
to it. The idea of a man executed at 
Tyburn, without anything to distin- 
guish him from other malefactors, is 
but an approach to the case of our 
Saviour. 

The apostle Paul speaks of the cruci- 
fixion of Christ as the great obstacle 
to the reception of the gospel in his 

Lactantii Epitome (Divinarum Institutio- 
num), 1718. C. li. p. 143. (P.) "Scio equidem 
xnulto8, dum abhorrent nomen crucis, rofugere 
a ^eritate." Opera, 1748, II. p. 38. 



time ; and yet, with true magnanimity, 
he does not go about to palliate tne 
matter, but says to the Corinthians 
(some of the politest people among the 
Greeks, and fond of their philosophy), 
that he was determined to know nothing 
among them but "Jesus Christ and 
him crucified :" for though this circum- 
stance was " unto the Jews a stum- 
bling-block, and unto the Greeks foolish- 
ness," it was to others " the power of 
God and the wisdom of God." 1 Cor. 
i. 23, 24 For this circumstance at 
which they cavilled, was that in which 
the wisdom of God was most conspicu- 
ous; the death and resurrection of a 
man, in all respects like themselves, 
being better calculated to give other 
men an assurance of their own resur- 
rection, than that of any super-angelic 
being, the laws of whose nature they 
might think to be very different from, 
those of their own. But, " since by man 
came death, so by man came also the re- 
surrection of the dead." 1 Cor. xv. 21. 

Later Christians, however, and espe- 
cially those who were themselves at- 
tached to the principles of either the 
Oriental or the Greek philosophy, un- 
happily took another method of remov- 
ing this obstacle; andinstead of explain- 
ing the wisdom of the divine dispen- 
sations in the appointment of a man, a 
person in all respects like unto his 
brethren, for the redemption of men 9 
and of his dying in the most public and 
indisputable manner, as a foundation 
for the clearest proof of a real resurrec- 
tion, and also of a painful and ignomi- 
nious death, as an example to his fol- 
lowers who might be exposed to the 
same, &c, &c, they began to raise the 
dignity of the person of Christ, that it 
might appear less disgraceful to be 
ranked amongst his disciples. To make 
this the easier to them, two things 
chiefly contributed ; the first was the 
received method of interpreting the 
Scriptures among the learned Jews, 
and the second was the philosophical 
opinions of the heathen world, which 
had then begun to infect the Jews 
themselves. 
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It has been observed that after the 
translation of the Old Testament into 
Greek, which was done probably in the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of 
Egypt, in consequence of which the 
Jewish religion became better known 
to the Greeks, and especially to the 
philosophers of Alexandria, the more 
learned of the Jews had recourse to an 
allegorical method of interpreting what 
they found to be most objected to in 
their sacred writings; and by this 
means pretended to find in the books 
of Moses, and the prophets, all the great 
principles of the Greek philosophy, and 
especially that of Plato, which at that 
time was most in vogue. In this method 
of interpreting Scripture, Philo, a 
learned Jew of Alexandria, far excelled 
all who had gone before him; but the 
Christians of that city, who were them- 
selves deeply tinctured with the prin- 
ciples of the same philosophy, especially 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen,who 
both believed the pre-existence of souls, 
and the other distinguishing tenets of 
Platonism, soon followed his steps in 
the interpretation of both the Old and 
the New Testament. 1 

Onemethodof allegorizing, which took 
its rise in the East, was the personifi- 
cation of things without life, of which 
we have many beautiful examples in 
the books of Scripture, as of wisdom 
by Solomon, of the dead by Ezekiel, 
and of sin and death by the apostle 
Paul. Another mode of allegorizing 
was finding out resemblances in things 
that bore some relation to each other, 
and then representing them as types 
and antitypes to each other. The 
apostle Paul, epecially if he be the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
has strained very much, by the force of 
imagination, to reconcilo the Jews to 
the Christian religion, by pointing out 
the analogies which he imagined the 
rites and ceremonies of the Jewish 
religion bore to something in Chris- 
tianity. Clemens Romanus, but more 
especially Barnabas, pushed this 

1 " Lo PJatonisrae devoile, on Essai touchant 
le vcrbe Platoniclen." 1700, p. 145. (P.) 



method of allegorizing still farther. 
But the fathers who followed them, by 
employing both the methods, and mix- 
ing their own philosophy with Chris- 
tianity, at length converted an innocent 
allegory into what was little better than 
Pagan idolatry. 

It had long been the received doc- 
trine of the East, and had gradually 
spread into the western parts of the 
world, that besides the supreme divine 
mind, which had existed without cause 
from all eternity, there were other 
intelligences, of a less perfect nature, 
which had been produced by way of 
emanation from the great original 
mind, and that other intelligences, less 
and less perfect, had, in like manner, 
proceeded from them: in short, that 
all spirits, whether demons, or the souls 
of men, were of this divine origin. It 
was supposed by some of them that 
even matter itself, which they con- 
sidered as the source of all evil, had, in 
this intermediate manner, derived its 
existence from the Deity, though others 
supposed matter to have been eternal 
and self-existent. For it was a maxim 
with them all, that " nothing could be 
created out of nothing." In this man- 
ner they thought they could best 
account for the origin of evil, without 
supposing it to be the immediate pro- 
duction of a good being, which the 
original divine mind was always sup- ' 
posed by them to be. 

In order to exalt their idea of Jesus 
Christ, it being then a received opinion 
among the philosophers that all souls 
had pre-existed, they conceived his 
soul not to have been that of a common 
man (which was generally supposed to 
have been the production of inferior 
beings), but a principal emanation from 
the divine mind itself, and that an 
intelligence of so high a rank either 
animated the body of Jesus from the 
beginning, or entered into him at his 
baptism. There was, however, a great 
diversity of opinion on this subject; 
and, indeed, there was room enough 
for it, in a system which was not 
founded on any observation but was 
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the mere creature of fancy. But all 
these philosophizing Christians had 
the same general object, which was to 
make the religion of Christ more re- 
putable, by adding to the dignity of 
our Lord's person. 

Thus, according to Lardner, Cerin- 
tlius, one of the first of these philoso- 
phizing Christians, "taught one Su- 
preme God, but that the world was not 
made by him, but by angels;" that 
Jesus " was a man bora of Joseph and 
Mary, and that at his baptism, the 
Holy Ghost, or the Christ, descended 
upon him that Jesus "died and rose 
again, but that the Christ was impas- 
sible." 1 On the other hand, Marciori 
held that Christ was not born at all, 
but that " the son of God took the ex- 
terior form of a man, and appeared as 
a man; and without being born, or 
gradually growing up to the full sta* 
tare of a man, he snowed himself at 
once in Galilee, as a man grown." 51 
All the heretics, however, of this class, 
whose philosophy was more properly 
that of the East, thought it was un- 
worthy of so exalted a person as the 
proper Christ to be truly a man, and 
most of them thought he had no real 
flesh, but only the appearance of it, and 
what was incapable of feeling pain, &c. 
• These opinions the apostles, and es- 
pecially John, had heard of, and he re- 
jected them, as we have seen, with the 
greatest indignation. However, this 
did not put a stop to the evil, those 
philosophizing Christians either having 
ingenuity enough to evade those cen- 
sures, by pretendingthese were not their 
Opinions, but others somewhat different 
from theirs, that properly fell under 
them, or new opinions really different 
from them, (but derived in fact from the 
same sonrce, and having the same evil 
tendency,) rising up in the place of 
them ; for they were all calculated to 
give more dignityias they imagined, to 
the person of their master. The most 
remarkable change in these opinions 

» Hist, of Heretics, p. 150. (P.) Works, IX. 
p. 325. 

> Ibid. p. 227. (P.) Works, IX. pp. 378-9. 



was that, whereas the earliest of these 
philosophizing Christians supposed, in 
general, that the world was made by 
some superior intelligence of no benevo- 
lent nature, and that the Jewish re- 
ligion was prescribed by the same being*, 
or one very much resembling him, and 
that Christ was sent to rectify the im- 
perfections of both systems; th osc who 
succeeded them, and whose success at 
length gave them the title of orthodox, 
corrupted the genuine Christian prin- 
ciple no less, by supposing that Christ 
was the being who, under God, was 
himself the maker of the world, and the 
medium of all the divine communica- 
tions to man, and therefore the author 
of the Jewish religion. 

As Plato had travelled into the East, 
it is probable that he there learned the 
doctrine of divine emanations, and got 
his ideas of the origin of this visible 
system. But he sometimes expresses 
himself so temperately on the subject, 
that he seems to have only allegorized 
what is true with respect to it; speak- 
ing of the divine mind as having ex- 
isted from eternity, but having within 
itself ideas or archetypes of whatever 
was to exist without it, and saying that 
the immediate seat of these ideas, or the 
intelligence which he styled Logos, was 
that from which the visible creation 
immediately Bprung. However, it was 
to this principle in the divine mind, or 
this being, derived from it, that Plato, 
according to Lactantius, gave the name 
of a second God, saying, "the Lord and 
maker of the universe, whom we justly 
call God, made a second God, visible and 
sensible." 8 

By this means, however, it was, that 
this Logos, originally an attribute of the 
divine mind itself, came to be repre- 
sented, first by the philosophers, and 
then by philosophizing Christians, as 
an intelligent principle or being, dis- 
tinct from God, though an emanation 
from him. This doctrine was but too 
convenient for those who wished to re- 

» Epitome, C. xlii. p. 106. (P.) "Dominuset 
factor uni versora m, quern Deum vocari exist!- 
niavimus, secundum fecit Deum, visibilem et 
acnsibilcm." Opera, II. d. 30. 
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commend the religion of Christ. Ac- 
cordingly, they immediately fixed npon 
this Logos as the intelligence which 
either animated the body of Christ, or 
which was in some inexplicable manner 
united to his soul ; and by the help of 
the allegorical method of interpreting 
the Scriptures, to which they had been 
sufficiently accustomed, they easily 
found authorities there for their opin- 
ions. 

Thus, since we read in the book of 
Psalms, that by the word of the Lord 
(which, in the translation of the Seven- 
ty, is the Logos) the heavens were made, 
Sre. they concluded that this Logos was 
Christ, and therefore, that, under God, 
he was the maker of the world. They 
also applied to him what Solomon says 
of wisdom, as having been in the begin- 
ning with God, and employed by nim 
in making the world, m the book of 
Proverbs. But there is one particular 
passage in the book of Psalms in which 
they imagined that the origin of the 
Logos, by way of emanation from the 
divine mind, is most clearly expressed, 
which is what we render, My fbeart is 
inditing a good matter, Psalm xlv. 1, 
this matter being Logos in the Seventy, 
and the verb epeuyopcuos tlwowing out. 
Nothing can appear to us more un- 
grounded than this supposition, and yet 
we find it in all the writers who treat 
of the divinity of Christ for several cen- 
turies, in ecclesiastical history. After 
this we cannot wonder at their being at 
no loss for proofs of their doctrine in 
any part of Scripture. 

But Philo, the Jew, went before the 
Christians in the personification of the 
Logos, and in this mode of interpreting 
what is said of it in the Old Testament. 
For he calls this divine word a second 
God, and sometimes attributes the cre- 
ation of the world to this second God, 
thinking it below the majesty of the 
great God himself. He also calls 
this personified attribute of God his 
TTpuToyovos, or his first-bom, and the 
image of God. He also says, that he 
is neither unbegotten, like God, nor 
begotten, as we are, but the middle 



between the two extremes. 1 We also 
find that theChaldee paraphrasts of the 
Old Testament, often render the word 
of God, as if it was a being, distinct 
from God, or some angel who bore the 
name of God, and acted by deputation 
from him. So, however, it has been 
interpreted, though with them it might 
be no more than an idiom of speech. 

The Christian philosophers having 
once got the idea that the Logos might 
be interpreted of Christ, proceeded to 
explain what John says of the Logos, 
in the introduction of his gospel, to 
mean the same person, in direct oppo- 
sition to what he really meant, wnich 
was that the Logos, by which all things 
were made, was not a being, distinct 
from God, but God himself, being his 
attribute, his wisdom and power, dwel- 
ling in Christ, speaking and acting by 
him. Accordingly we find some of the 
earlier Unitarians charging those who 
were called orthodox with an innova- 
tion in their interpretation of the term 
Logos. " But thou wilt tell me some- 
thing strange, in saying that the Logos 
is the Son." Hippolytus contra Noctum, 
quoted by Beausobre.* 

"VVe find nothing like divinity as- 
cribed to Christ before Justin Martyr, 
who, from being a philosopher, became 
a Christian, but always retained the 
peculiar habit of his former profession-. 
As to Clemens Romanus, who was con- 
temporary with the apostles, when he 
is speaking in the highest terms con* 
eerning Christ, he only calls him the 
sceptre of the majesty of God. 3 Whether 
Justin Martyr was the very first who 
started the notion of the pre-existence 
of Christ, and of his super-angelic or 
divine nature, is not certain, but we are 
not able to trace it any higher. We 
find it, indeed, briefly mentioned in the 
Sheplierd of Hermas, but though this 
is supposed by some to be the Hermas 
mentioned by Paul, and to have written 

* See " Lo Platonisme dcvofl<5," Ch. x. pp. 
98-107 ; and Lo Clerc's Comment on the Intro- 
duction to tho First Chapter of John. (P.) 

5 Histoire, 1. p. 540. (P.) L. Ui. Ch. vi. Scctxi. 
[Note 2.] 

> Bjrittle, 8ect xri (P.) 
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towards the end of the first century, 
others suppose this to be the work of 
one Hermes, brother of Pius, Bishop of 
Rome, and to have been written about 
the year 141, or perhaps later ; and as 
this work contains such a pretension to 
visions and revelations, as I cannot but 
think unworthy of the Hermas men- 
tioned by Paul, I cannot help being of 
this opinion. He says, "having seen 
an old rock and a new gate, they repre- 
sent the son of God, who was more an- 
cient than any creature, so as to be pre- 
sent with the Father at the creation, ad 
condendam creaturam.' ' 1 The book was 
written in Greek, but we have only a 
Latin version of it. 

Justin Martyr being a philosopher, 
and writing an apology for Christian- 
ity to a philosophical .Roman emperor, 
would naturally wish to represent it in 
what would appear to him and other 
philosophers, the most favourable light; 
and this disposition appears by several 
circumstances. Thus he represents 
virtuous men, in all preceding ages, as 
being in a certain sense, Christians ; 
and apologizing for calling Christ the 
807i of God, he says, that "this. cannot 
be new to them who speak of Jupiter 
as having sons, and especially of Mer- 
cury, as his interpreter, and the in- 
structor of all men, (\oyov top Ipji-qvcv- 
tikov Kai iravTvv bibauKaKop)." 2 On the 
same subject he savs, " If Christ be a 
mere man, yet he deserves to be called 
the Son of God, on account of his wis- 
dom, and the Heathens called God (i.e. 
Jupiter), the father of gods and men ; 
and if, in an extraordinary manner, he 
be the Logos of God, this is common 
with those who call Mercury the Logos 
that declares the will of God, (\oyov 
TOM irapa Qcov ayyeXTiicov)" 3 

With this disposition to make his 
religion appear in the most respectable 
light to the Heathens, and having him- 
self professed the doctrine of Plato, can 
it be thought extraordinary, that he 
eagerly caught at the doctrine of the 

• Henm.ce Pastor, L. iii. Sim. ix. Sect. xii. p. 
115. (P.) Wake's Gen. fyist. Ed. 4, p. 320. 
a Apol. I. Ed. Tbirlby, p. 31. (P.) 
» Ibid. p. 83. (P.) '* ' 



Logos, which he found ready formed to 
his hands in the works of Philo, and 
that he introduced it into the Christian 
system; that Irenaeus, who was also 
educated among the philosophers, about 
the same time, did the same thing ; or 
that others, who were themselves suffi- 
ciently pre-disposed to act the same 
part, should follow their example ? 

That the doctrine of the separate 
divinity of Christ was at first nothing 
more than a personification of a divine 
attribute, or of that wisdom and power 
by which God made the world, is evi- 
dent from the manner in which the 
earliest writers who treat of the subject 
mention it. Justin Martyr, who was 
the first who undertook to prove that 
Christ was the medium of the divine 
dispensations in the Old Testament, as 
that "he was the person sometimes 
called an Angel, and sometimes God and 
Lord, and that he was the man who 
sometimes appeared to Abraham and 
J acob, and he that spake to Moses from 
the fiery bush," 4 does it, as we have 
seen above, with a considerable degree 
of diffidence; saying, that "if he should 
not be able to prove his pre-existence, 
it would not tnerefore follow that he 
was not the Christ." And as new 
opinions do not readily lay firm hold 
on the mind, forms of expression adapt- 
ed to preceding opinions, will now and 
then occur; and as good sense will, in 
all cases, often get the better of imagi- 
nation, we sometimes find these early 
writers drop the personification of the 
Logos, and speak of it as the mere 
attribute of God. 

Thus Theophilus, who was contem- 
porary with Justin, though a later 
writer, says, that when God said let us 
make man, he spake to nothing but 
his own logos, or wisdom ; 5 and, ac- 
cording to Origen, Christ was the 
eternal reason, or wisdom of God. He 
says, that, " by the second God, we 
mean only a virtue " (or perhaps power) 
" which comprehends all other virtues, 
or a reason which comprehends all 

* Dial. Edit. Tbirlby, p. 264. (P.) 

« Ad Autolyeum, 1684, L. ii. p. 114. (P.) 
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other reasons, and that this reason Father who begat, and the Son who is 
(Kayos') is particularly attached to the begotten."* 

soul of Christ.*' 1 Also, explaining Tertullian, whose orthodoxy in this 
•John i. 3, he says, " God can do respect was never questioned, does not 
nothing without reason (napa \oyov), seem, however, to nave any difficulty 
ie. without himself " (rrap 1 iavrov)- in conceiving how this business was, 

Athenagoras, who wrote in the se- but writes in such a manner, as if he 
cond century ^ calls Christ the first pro- had been let into the whole secret ; 
duction (y€WT)fid) of the Father ; but and we see in him the wretched expe- 
says he was not always actually pro- dients to which the orthodox of tnat 
duced (yevoficvov), for that from the age had recourse, in order to convert a 
beginning, God, being an eternal mind, mere attribute into a real person. For 
had reason (Xoyor) in himself, being it must be understood that when the 
from eternity rational (Xoyweos). 3 doctrine of the divinity of Christ was 

Tatian, who was also his contem- first started, it was not pretended, 
porary, gives us a fuller account of this except by Irenaeus in the passage above 
matter. He says, " when he (that is, quoted (who was writing against per- 
God) pleased, the word (logos) flowed sons who pretended to more knowledge 
from His simple essence; and this word of this mysterious business than him- 
not being produced in vain, became the self), that there was anything unin- 
first-begotten work of his spirit. This telligible in it, or that could not be 
we know to be the origin of the word : explained. Everything, indeed, in 
but it was produced by division, not that age, was called a mystery that 
by separation, for that which is divided was reputed sacred, and the knowledge 
ip*pto~6ev) does not diminish that from of which was confined to a few ; but 
which it derives its power. For, as the idea of unintelligible, or inexpli- 
many torches may be lighted from one, cable, was not then affixed to the word 
and yet the light of the first torch is mystery. The heathen mysteries, from 
not diminished, so the word (logos) pro- which the Christians borrowed the 
ceeding from the power of the Father, term, were things perfectly well known 
does not leave the Father void of logos, and understood by those who were 
Also, if I speak and yon hear me, I initiated, though concealed from the 
am not void of speech ( logos) on account vulgar. 

of my speech {logos) going to you." 4 Before all things," says this writer, 

If Irenaeus had this idea of the "God was alone; but not absolutely 
generation of the Logos, as no doubt alone, for he had with him his own 
he had, it is no wonder that he speaks reason, since God is a rational being, 
of it as a thing of so wonderful a This reason the Greeks called Logos, 
nature. " If any one," says he, " asks which word we now render Sermo. 
us, how is the Son produced from the And that you may more easily under- 
Father, we tell him that whether it stand this from yourself, consider that 
be called generation, nuncupation, or yon, who are maae in the image of God, 
adapertion, or by whatever other name and are a reasonable being, have reason 
this ineffable generation be called, no within yourself. When you silently 
one knows it; neither Valentinus, nor consider with yourself, it is by ra^ans 
Marcion, nor Saturninus, nor Basilides, of reason that you do it." 6 
nor Angels, nor Archangels, nor Prin- • l. ii. C. xxriil p. 176. (P.) 
cipalities, nor Powers ; but only the 9 " Ante omnia, Deus erat solus . . . Cetenim 

no tunc quidem solus ; babcbat, cnim, secum, 
rationem suam . . . Rational!* etlam Deus . . . 
• Oritfen contra Colsum. 1677, L. v. p. 259. (P.) Hanc Grseci Aoyov dicunt, quo vocabulo etiam 
> Ibid. p. 247. (P.) Sermonem appellamus. Idque, quo facilius fn- 

' Athenagor® Opera, 16S5, Apol. p. 83. (P.) telligas ex tcipso ante recognosce ut ex imagine 
« Oratio contra Graecos, at the end of Justin's et similitudine Dei, quam babeas et tu in temc- 
Works, 1686, p. 145. {P.) tipso rationem, qui es animal rationale . . . Vide 
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Upon this stating of the case, it was 
natural to object, that the reason of a 
man can never be converted into a sub- 
stance, so as to constitute a thinking 
being, distinct from the man himself. 
But, he says, that though this is the 
case with respect to man, yet nothing 
can proceed from God but what is sub- 
stantial. " You will say," says he, 
" but what is speech besides a toord or 
sound, something unsubstantial and 
incorporeal P But I say that noticing 
unsubstantial and incorporeal can pro- 
ceed from God, because it does not 
proceed from what is itself unsubstan- 
tial ; nor can that want substance, 
which proceeds from so great a sub- 
stance." 1 

Having in this manner (lame enough 
to be sure) got over the great difficulty 
of the conversion of a mere attribute 
into a substance, and a thinking sub- 
stance too, this writer proceeds to as- 
certain the time when this conversion 
took place; and he, together with all 
the early Fathers, says that it was 
at the vary instant of the creation. 
" Then," saya he, " did this speech 
assume its form and'tJre^, its sound 
and voice, when God said, Let there be 
light. This is the perfect nativity of 
the word, when it proceeded from God. 
From this time making him equal to 
himself" (by which phrase, however, 
we are only to understand like himself) 
" from which procession he became his 
son, his first-born, and only begotten, 
before all things." 2 

This method of explaining the origin 
of the personality of the Logos con- 

quum tacitus tocum ipso congredcris, ratione 
hoc ipsum agi intra tc, Ac. Adv. Praxtmn, C. v. 
pp. 502-3. Tertulliani Opera, 1075. (P.) 

1 Quid est enim, dices, sermo nisi vox, ct tonus 
oris . . . vacuum ncscio quid, ct inane, ct incor- 
porale ? At ego nihil dice dc Deo inane et va- 
cuum prod ire potirisse, ut non de inani et vacuo 
prolatum, nec carcro substantia, quod do tanta 
substantia processit, <fcc. Ibid. C. vii. pp. 503-4. 
(P.) 

2 Tunc . . . ipso sermo speciom ot oraatum 
8uuin suinit, solium et voccm, quum dicit Deus 
fiat lux. llajc est nativitas per/ecta sermouis, 
dum ex Deo procedit . . . Exindo cum parcm 
sibi faciens, do quo procedendo Alius {actus est 
primogenituA, ut anto omnia genitus, ct unigeni- 
tus, ut solus Deo gonitus. Ibid. p. 503. (P.) 



tinned to the council of Nice, and 
even afterwards. For Lactantius, who 
was tutor to the son of Constantine, 
gives us the same account of this 
business, with some little variation, 
teaching us to distinguish the Son jof 
God from the angels, whom he like- 
wise conceived to be emanations from 
the divine mind. " How,". , says he, 
" did he beget him ? (that is Christ). 
The Sacred Scriptures inform us that 
the Son of God is the sermo or ratio 
(the speech or reason) of God, also 
that the other angels are the breath of 
God, spiritus Lei. But sermo (speech) 
is breath emitted, together with a 
voice, expressive of something; and 
because speech and breathing proceed 
from different parts, there is a great 
difference between the Son of God and 
the other angels. For they are mere 
silent breathings (spiritus taciti), be- 
cause they were created not to teach 
the knowledge of God, but for service 
(ad ministrandum), -But he being 
also a breathing (spiritus), yet proceed- 
ing from the mouth of Goa with a 
voice and sound, is- the word} for this 
reason, beoause he "was to be a teacher 
of the knowledge of God," Ac. 3 He 
therefore calls him spiritus vocalis. 
Then,in or^er to account for our breath- 
ings not producing similar spirits, he 
says that "our breathings are dissolu- 
ble, because we are mortal, but the 
breathings of God are permanent; they 
•* * • . • 

3 Lactantii Opera, 1560. Inst. L. iv. Sect, viii 
pp. 370-1. (P.) "Pribram nec sciri a quo- 
qcam possunt, nec enarrari, opera divina : sod 
taincn sancttw litera decent, in quibus cautum 
est, ilium Dei iiliuni, Dei esse sermonem, sive 
etiam rationcm ; itemquc cjeteros angelos Dei 
spiritus esse. Nam sermo est spiritus cum voce 
aliquid significante prolatus. Scd tamcn quo- 
niam spiritus ct sermo diversis partibus pro- 
ferunter, siquidem spiritus uuribus, ore senno 
procedit, magna inter hunc Dei filium et casteros 
angelos differentia est. Illi enim ex Doo tuciti 
spvxitus cxierunt; quia non ad doctrinam Dei 
tradendam, sed ad ministeriumcreabantur. Ule 
vcro cum sit et ipse spiritus, tamen cum voce ac 
sono ex Dei ore proccssit, sicut verbum, ea scili- 
cot ratione, quia voce ejus ad populum fucrat 
uaurus ; id est, quod illo magister futurus esset 
doctrime Dei ct ccelcstis arc.ini ad homines per- 
ferendi : quod ipsum primo locutus est, ut per 
emu ad uos loquerctur, et ille voccm Dei ao 
voluntatem nobis revelarct." Opera, L p. 260. 
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Kve and feel, because he is immortal, 
the giver of sense and life." 1 

All the early Fathers speak of Christ 
as not having existed always, except as 
reason exists in man, viz. an attribute 
of the Deity ; and for this reason they 
speak of the Father as not having bden 
a Father always, but only from the 
time that he made the world. " Before 
anything was made," says Theophilus, 
" Crod had the logos for his council ; 
being his vovs or ippovrjmt (reason or 
understanding) ; but when he pro- 
ceeded to produce what he had deter- 
mined upon, he then emitted the logos,, 
the first-born of every creature, not 
emptying himself of logos (reason), but 
\oyov ycvtnjvas (begetting reason), and 
always conversing with his own logos" 2 
(reason). 

Justin Martyr also gives the same 
explanation of the emission . of - the 
8 from God, without depriving him- 
of reason, and he illustrates it by 
what we observe in ourselves. For, 
*?in uttering any word," he says, " we 
beget a word {logos), not taking any- 
thing from ourselves, so as to be 
lessened by it, but as we see one fire 
produced from another." * 

Clemens Alexandrinus calk the Fa- 
ther alone without begitvning (avapxos) 
and immediately after he characterizes 
the Son, as the beginning, and the first- 
fniits of things (flpxiv Kai airapxV T63P 
ovtcov) from whom we must learn the 
Father of all, the most ancient and be- 
neficent of beings. 4 Tertullian expressly 
says that God was not always a father 
or a judge, since he could not be a father 
before he had a son, nor a judge before 
sin ; and there was a time when both 
sin and the son (which made God to be 
sl judge Bxid afatlier) were not."* 
This language was held at the time 

> Lactantii Opera, 1660. Inst. L. Iv. Sect. viii. 
pp. 370-1. (P.) ''Nostrisplritusdissolubilessuiit, 
quia mortal os minus. Dei auteni spiritua et 
viviuit et manent et sentiunt ; quia ipee iroruor- 
taliscst ot scnsus etvitw dator. Opera, L p. 290. 

3 Ad Autolycum, L. ii. p. 129. (P.) 

3 Dial. Edit. Tbirlby, pp. 20G-7. (P.) 

« Strom. L. vii. Opera, p. 700. (P. ) 

5 Ad Hermogenem, C. ui. p. 234. Paris, 1675. 
(P.) 



of the council of Nice, for Lactantiua 
says, "God, before he undertook the 
making of the world, produced a holy 
and incorruptible spirit, which he might 
call his Son ; and afterwards he by him 
created innumerable other spirits, whom 
he calls angels." 6 The cnurch, Bays 
Hilary, " knows one unbegotten God, 
and one only begotten Son of God. It 
acknowledges the Father to be [eternal 
and] without origin, and it acknowledges 
the origin of the Son from eternity, not 
himselt without beginning, but from 
him who is without beginning {ab ini* 
Uabili)" 1 It is not impossible that 
Hilary might have an idea of the eter- 
nal generation of the Son, though the 
fathers before the council of Nice had 
no such idea. For the Platonists in 
general thought that the creation was 
from eternity, there never having been 
any time in which the Divine Being 
did not act. But, in general, by the 
phrase from eternity,, and be/ore all 
t inte, &c, the ancient Christian writers 
seem to have meant any period before 
the creation of the world. 

Consistently with this representa- 
tion, but very inconsistently with the 
modern doctrine of the Trinity, the fa- 
thers supposed the Son of God to have 
been begotten voluntarily, so that it 
depended upon the Father himself 
whether he would have a son or not. 
" I will produce you another testimony 
from the Scriptures," says Justin Mar- 
tyr, "that in the beginning, before all 
the creatures, God begat from himself 
a certain reasonable power (dwapiv 
XoyiKTjv) who by the spirit is sometimes 
called the glory of God, sometimes God, 
sometimes the Lord and Logos, because 
he is subservient to his Father's will, 
and was begotten at his Father's plea- 
sure. 8 

Novatian says, " God the Father is 

' ■« Inst. L. iv. C. vl. p. 364. (P.) " Deus Igitur 
machinator constitutor, inc rerum,...antequam 
prseclarum boc opus muudi adoriretur, sanctum 
et incorruptihilem spiritum genuit, quern Filium 
nuncuparet. Et quamvis alios poatea innumera- 
bilcs per ipsum creavisset, quos angelos dicimus," 
Sic. Opera, I. p. 284. 

7 Dc Trinitatc, L. iv. (P.) 

8 Dial. Ed. Tbirlby, p. 266. (P.) 
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therefore the maker and creator of all 
things, who alone hath no origin, in- 
visible, immense, immortal and eternal, 
the one God, to whose greatness and 
majesty nothing can be compared, from 
whom, when he himself pleased, the 
word (sermo) was born." 1 Eusebius, 
emoted by Dr. Clarke, says, " The light 
does not shine forth by the will of the 
luminous body, but by a necessary 
property of its nature. But the Son, 
Dy the intention and will of the Father, 
received his subsistence so as to be the 
image of the Father. For by his will 
did God become Q3ovAt/0«O the Father 
of his Son." 2 

The Fathers of the council of Sirmium 
say, " If any one says that the Son was 
begotten not by the will of the Father, 
let him be anathema. For the Father 
did not beget the Son by a physical 
necessity of natnre, without the opera- 
tion of nis will, but he at once willed, 
and begat the Son, and produced him 
from himself, without time, and with- 
out suffering any diminution himself." 3 
Hilary mentions his approbation of 
this sentiment, but we snail see that 
Austin corrects him for it. A strong 
passage in favour of the voluntary pro- 
duction of the Son of God may also be 
seen quoted from Gregory Nyssen, by 
Dr. Clarke, in the place above referred 
to. 



SECTION in. 

THE SUPREMACY WAS ALWAYS ASCRIBED 
TO THE FATHER BEFORE THE COUNCIL 
OF NICE. 

We find upon all occasions, the early 
Christian writers speak of the Father 
as superior to the Son, and in general 
they give him the title of God, as dis- 
tinguished from the Son; and some- 
times they expressly call him, exclu- 
sively of the Son, the only true God ; a 
phraseology which does not at all accord 
with the idea of the perfect equality of 

i Do Trinitate, C. x. p. 31. (P.) 
a Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, Ed. 8. 
p. 281. 
•Ibid. 



all the persons in the Trinity. But it 
might well be expected, that the ad- 
vances to the present doctrine of the 
Trinity should be gradual and slow. 
It was, indeed, some centuries before it 
was completely formed. 

It is not a little amusing to observe 
how the Fathers of the second, third 
and fourth centuries were embarrassed 
with the Heathens on the one hand, to 
whom they wished to recommend their 
religion, by exalting the person of its 
founder, and with the ancient Jewish 
and Gentile converts (whose prejudices 
against Polytheism, they also wished 
to guard against) on the other. Willing 
to conciliate the one, and yet not to 
offend the other, they are particularly 
careful, at the same time that they give 
the appellation of God to Jesus Christ, 
to distinguish between him and the Fa- 
ther, giving a decided superiority to the 
latter. Of this I think it may be worth 
while to produce a number ofexamples, 
from the time that the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ was first started, to 
the time of the council of Nice ; for till 
that time, and even something later, 
did this language continue to be used. 
Clemens Romanus never calls Christ, 
God. He says, " Have we not all one 
God, and one Christ, and one spirit of 
grace poured upon us allP' H which is 
exactly the language of the apostle 
Paul, with whom he was in part con- 
temporary. 

Justin Martyr, who is the first that 
we can find to have advanced the doc- 
trine of the divinity of Christ, says He 
who appeared to Abraham, and to 
Isaac, and to Jacob, was subordinate 
to the Father, and minister to his will. 6 
He even says, that the Father is the 
author to him both of his existence, 
and of his being powerful, and of his 
being Lord and God. 6 

" All the evangelists," says Irenaeus, 
" have delivered to us the doctrine of 
one God,... and one Christ, the Son of 
God;" T and invoking the Father he 

« Sect. xlvi. (P.) 

« Ed. Thirlby, p. 264. (P.) 

• Ibid. p. 281. (P.) 

* L.1U. C.Lp. 199. (P.) 
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calls him the only God {solus et verus 
Dcus); 1 and according to several of the 
most considerable of the early Christian 
writers, a common epithet by which the 
Father is distinguished from the Son, 
is, that he alone is (avroOeos) or God of 
himself. 

Origen, quoted by Dr. Clarke, says, 
"Hence we may solve the scruple of 
many pious persons, who, through fear 
lest they should make two Gods, fall 
into false and wicked notions.... We 
must tell them that he who is of him- 
self God, (avroBc os) is that God (<S Geor) 
(as our Saviour, in his prayer to his 
Father says, that they may know thee, 
the only true God ;) but that whatever 
is God besides that self-existent per- 
son, being so only by communication 
of his divinity, cannot so properly be 
styled (6 Qcos) that God, but rather 
(GfoO a divine person." 2 The same 
observation had before been made by 
Clemens Alexandrinns, who also calls 
the Son a creature, and the work of 
God. z Origen also says, " According to 
our doctrine, the God and Father of 
all is not alone great ; for he has com- 
municated of his greatness to the first- 
begotten of all the creation" iirparoroK^ 
watrrjs tcno-cas).* 

Novatian says that " the Sabellians 
make too much of the divinity of the 
Son, when they say it is that of the Fa- 
ther, extending nis honour beyond 
bounds. They dare to make him, not the 
Son, but God the Father himself. And 
again, that they acknowledge the divi- 
nity of Christ in too bound less and un- 
restrained a manner," {effrenatius et 
effusing in Christo divinitatem conii- 
teri). 6 The same writer also says, "Trie 
Son to whom divinity is communicated 
is, indeed, God ; but God the Father of 
all is deservedly God of all, and the 
origin {principium) of his Son, whom 
he begat Lord." 6 

Arnobius says, "Christ, a God, under 

l L. iU. C. vi. p. 209. (P.) 

a Scrip. Doc. p. 338. 

3 Sandii Nucleus Hist. Eccl. p. 94. (P.) 

« Contra Oritur* , L. vi. p. 323. (P.) 

* Novatiani Opera, 1724. C. xxiii. (P.) 

• Ibid. C. xxxi. (P.) 



the form of a man, speaking by the 

order of the principal God." Again, 
"then, at length, did God Almighty, 
the only God, send Christ." 7 

Such language as this was held till 
the time of the council of Nice. Alex- 
ander, who is very severe on Eusebius, 
bishop of Nicomedia, who was an Arian, 
says,m his circular letter to the bishops, 
" the Son is of a middle nature between 
the first cause of all things, and the 
creatures, which were created out of 
nothing." 8 Athanasius himself, as 
quoted by Dr. Clarke, says, "the nature 
of God is the cause both of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit, and of all creatures."* 
He also says, " There is but one God, 
because the Father is but one, yet is 
the Son also God, having such a same- 
ness as that of a son to a father." 10 

Lactantius says, "Christ taught that 
there is one God, and that he alone 
ought to be worshipped; neither did 
he ever call himself God, because he 
would not have been true to his trust, 
if, being sent to take away gods (that 
is, a multiplicity of gods) and to assert 
one, he had introduced another besides 
that One.. .Because he assumed nothing 
at all to himself, he received the dignity 
of perpetual priest, the honour of sove- 
reign king, trie power of a judge, and 
the name of God." 11 

Hilary, who wrote twelve books on 
the doctrine of the Trinity, after the 
council of Nice, to prove that the Fa- 
ther himself is the only self-existing 
God, and in a proper sense the only 
true God {quod solus innascibilis et 
quod solus verus sit) after alleging a 
passage from the prophet Isaiah, quotes 

» Arnobius adversua Gente$, 1610. L. ii. pp. 50, 

57. (P.) 

« Tboodorit. Eccles. Hist. L. i. C. i*. pp. 

16,17. (P.) 
»P. 276. (P.) 
io p 222. (P.) 

»' Institut, L. iv. C. xJv. (P.) "Docuit enim 
quod unus Oeus sit, eumque solum coli opor- 
terc ; nec-unquam so ipse Deum dixit, quia non 
servasset fidem, si missus ut deos tolleret, et 
unum assereret, induceret alium, prater Unum. 
...Propterea quia tam fidelis extitit, quia sibi ni- 
hil prorsus ansumpait, ut mandata mittentis im- 
pleiet, et sacerdotis perpetui dignitatem, et regis 
summi honorem, et judicis potestatem, et l)ci 
nomen aooepit." Opera, I. p. 309. 

0 
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in support of it the saying of our Sa- declares, ' the Father is greater than 

viour, " This is life eternal, that they I.' " 4 It is also remarkable, as Mr. 

might know thee the only true God, and Whiston observes, that the ancient 

Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent." 1 fathers, both Greek and Latin, never 

Much more might be alleged from this interpret Phil. ii. 7, to mean an equality 

writer, to the same purpose. of the Son to the Father. 5 Novatian 

Lastly, Epiphanius says, " Who is says, 11 He, therefore, though he was 

there that does not assert that there in the form of God, did not make him- 

is only one God, the Father Almighty, self equal to God (non est rapinam 

from whom his only begotten Son wbitratus equalem se Deo esse), for 

truly proceeded?" 2 though he remembered he was God of 

Indeed, that the Fathers of the conn- God the Father, he never compared 

cil of Nice could not mean the Son was himself to God the Father, being 

strictly speaking equal to the Father, mindful that he was of his Father, 

is evident from their calling him God and that he had this, because his Fa- 

of God, which in that age was always ther gave it him." 6 
opposed to God of himself (avroOtos) It also deserves to be noticed, that 

that is, self-existent or independent ; notwithstanding the supposed deriva- 

which was always understood to be tion of the Son from the Father, 

the prerogative of the Father. It is and therefore their being of the same 

remarkable that when the writers of substance, most of the early Christian 

that age speak of Christ as existing writers thought the text "I and my 

from eternity, they did not therefore Father are one," was to be understood 

suppose that he was properly self of an unity or harmony of disposition 

existent. Thus Alexander, bishop of only. Thus Tertullian observes, that 

Alexandria, says, "We believe that the the expression is unum, one thing, not 

Son was always from the Father; but one person; and he explains it to mean 

let no one by the word always be led unity, likeness, conjunction, and of the 

to imagine him self existent (aytwirros) love that the Father bore to the Son. 1 

for neither the term was, nor ahoays, Origen says, " let him consider that 

nor before all ages, mean the same text, 'all that believed were of one 

thing as self existent (ayewqroy)." * heart and of one soul,' and then he 

On these principles the primitive will understand this, ' I and my Fa- 
fathers had no difficulty in the inter- ther are one.' " 8 Novatian says, one 
pretation of that saying of our Lord, thing {unum) being in the neuter 
" my Father is greater than I." They gender, signifies an agreement of so- 
never thought of saying, that he was ciety, not an unity of person, and he 
equal to the Father with respect to his explains it by this passage in Paul, 
divinity, though inferior with respect " he that planteth and he that water- 
to his humanity; which is the only eth are both one."* But the fathers 
sense of the passage that the doctrine 0 f the council of Sardica, held a.d. 
of the Trinity in its present state ad- 347, reprobated the opinion that the 
mits of. For they thought that the union of the Father and Son consists 
Son was in all respects, and in his in consent and concord only, apprc- 
whole person, inferior to his Father, hending it to be a strict unity of sub- 
as having derived his being from him. stance ; 10 so much farther was the doc- 

Tertullian had this idea of the pas- trine of the Trinity advanced at that 

sage when he says, " the Father is all time, 
substance, but the Son is a derivation 

from him, and a part, as he himself I §SSS^.?(k ( (k) 

1 Do Trinitate, L. iv. p. 56. (P.) 7 Adv. Prajceam, C. xxii. p. 513. (P.) 

a Har. 57, Opera, I. p. 483. (P.) 8 Contra Celsum, L. viit p. 386. (P.) 

» Theodorit. L. t. C. iv. pp. 17, 18. (P.) • xrrii p 99. (P.) 

• Adv. Praxtam, Sect, ii p. 604. (P.) 10 Theodorit. L. ii. C. viii. p. 82. (P.) 
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SECTION IV. 

OP THE DIFFICULTY WIM WHICH THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 
WAS ESTABLISHED. 

It is sufficiently evident from many 
circumstances, that the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ did not establish 
itself without much opposition, espe- 
cially from the unlearned among the 
Christians, who thought that it sa- 
voured of Polytheism, that it was in- 
troduced by those who had had a 
philosophical education, and was by 
degrees adopted by others, on account 
of its covering the great offence of the 
cross* by exalting the personal dignity 
of our Saviour. 

To make the new doctrine less ex- 
ceptionable, the advocates for it in- 
vented a new term, viz. economy or 
distribution, as it may be rendered; 
saying they were far from denying the 
unity of God, but that there was a 
certain economy, or distribution re- 
specting the divine nature and attri- 
butes, which did not interfere with it ; 
for that, according to this economy the 
Son might be God, without detracting 
from the supreme divinity of the Fa- 
ther. But this new term, it appears, 
was not well understood or easily re- 
lished, by those who called themselves 
the advocates for the monarchy of the 
Father, a term much used in those 
days, to denote the supremacy and 
sole divinity of the Father, in opposi- 
tion to that of the Son. All this is 
very clear from the following passage 
in 'tertullian : 

" The simple, the ignorant, and the 
unlearned, who are always the greater 
part 1 of the body of Christians, since 
the rule of faith itself," (meaning 
perhaps the apostles' creed, or as much 
of it as was in use in his time,) 
" transfers their worship of many gods 
to the one true God, not understand- 
ing that the unity of God is to be 
maintained, but with the economy, 

1 This shows that the greater part of Christians, 
in the time of Tertullian, were Unitarians, and 
exceedingly averse to the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity. [P.) 



dread this economy, imagining that 
this number and disposition of a trinity 
is a division of the unity. They there- 
fore will have it, that we are worship- 
pers of the two, and even of three 
Gods ; but that they are the worship- 
of one God only. We, they say, 
the monarchy. Even the Latins 
have learned to bawl out for monarchy, 
and the Greeks themselves will not 
understand the economy;" 2 monarchy 
being a Greek term and yet adopted 
by the Latins, and economy, though a 
Greek term, not being relished even 
by the Greek Christians. 

Upon another occasion we see by 
this writer how offensive the word 
Trinity was to the generality of Chris- 
tians. " If the number of the Trinity 
still shocks you," &c, says he. 8 For this 
reason, no doubt, Origen says, "that 
to the carnal they taught the gospel 
in a literal way, preaching Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified, but to persons far- 
ther advanced, and burning with lovo 
for divine celestial wisdom," (by which 
he must mean the philosophical part 
of their audience) " they communicated 
the Logos" 4 

Origen candidly calls these adhe- 
rents to the doctrine of the strict unity 
of God, pious persons (<f>i\o6covs). 
" Hence," says he, " we may solve tho 
scruple of many pious persons, who, 
through fear lest they should make 
two gods, fall into false and wicked 
notions." He endeavours to relieve 
them in this manner. " This scruple 
of many pious persons may thus be 

a "Simplices enim quippe ne dixerim impro- 
dentes et ldiotse, qua* major sempor credentium 
pars est, quoniam et ipsa regula fidci a pluribus 
diis aeculi ad unicum et Deum verum transfert, 
non intelligentes unicum quidem, sed cum sua 
economia esse, credendum, oxpavescuut ad 
economiam. Numerum et dispositionein trini- 
tatis divisionem preesumunt unitatis . . . Itaquo 
duos et tres jam jactitant, a nobis praedicari, so 
vero unius Dei cultores prajsumunt . . . Mon- 
archiom inquiunt tenemus . . . Mouarchiam 
soiiaro student Latini, economiam intelligero 
nolunt ctiam Graeci." Adv. Praxeam, Sect. iii. 
p. 502. (P.) 

» " Si te adhuc numerus scandaltzat trinitatfa," 
<bc. Adv. Praxeam, Sect. xii. p. 506. 

« Prefuco to his Comment on John, Opera, II. 
p. 255. {P.) 

C 2 
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solved. u We must tell them, that he 
who is of himself God, (avro&oj) is 
that God, (God with the article) 
(6 0eor), — but that whatsoever besides 
that self-existent person," is "rather 
a divine person, is God without the 
article, (6«of)" as was observed before. 1 
How far this solution of the difficulty 
was satisfactory to these pious, un- 
learned Christians does not appear. It 
does not seem calculated to remove a 
difficulty of any great magnitude. 

That these ancient Unitarians, un- 
der all the names by which their ad- 
versaries thought proper to distinguish 
them, have been greatly misrepresent- 
ed, is acknowledged by all who are 
candid among tie moderns. The 
learned Beausobre, himself a Trinita- 
rian, is satisfied that it was a zeal for 
the unity of God that actuated the 
Sabellians 3 (who were no more than 
Unitarians under a particular denomi- 
nation). Epiphanius says, that when 
a Sabellian met the orthodox, they 
would say, " My friends, do we believe 
one God or three P" 3 

Eusebius speaking with great wrath 
against Marcellus of Ancyra, allows 
that he did not deny the personality 
of the Son, but for fear of estab- 
lishing two Gods. 4 This also appears 
from the manner in which Eusebius 
expresses himself when he answers to 
the charge of introducing two Gods. 
" But you are afraid, (<po(3g) perhaps, 
lest acknowledging two distinct sub- 
sistences, you should introduce two 
original principles, and so destroy the 
monarchy of God." 6 

Basil complains of the popularity of 
the followers of Marcellus, whose dis- 
ciple Photinus is said to have been, at 
the same time that the name of Arius 

1 Clarke's Scrip. Doc. p. 338. See supra, p. 17. 

9 " Lorsque j'en recherche 1a source » L'Heresie 
Sabellienno), jo n'en trouve point d'autre que la 
crainto de multiplier la Divinity en multipliant 
les Personncs Divines, et de ramener dans l'Eglise 
le Polytheisnic, qui ronverse le premier principe 
do la Religion. Cost ce que temoignent assez 
unanimlment les ancicns Peres." L. iii. Ch. vL 
Sect. vili. 1. p. 535. 

a Hcer. 62, Opera, I. p. 514. IP.) 

* Ibid. p. 530. (P.) 

• Clarke's Scrip. Doc. p. 345. (P.) 



was execrated. "Unto this very time," 
says he, in his letter to Athanasius, 
"in all their letters they fail not to 
anathematize the hated name of Arius ; 
but with Marcellus, who has profanely 
taken away the very existence of the 
divinity of the only begotten Son, and 
abused the signification of the word 
Logos, with this man they seem to 
find no fault at all." 6 

It was impossible not to perceive that 
this economy, and the style and rank 
of God, given to Christ, made a system, 
entirely different from that of the J ews, 
as laid down in the Old Testament. 
For Christians either had not at that 
time laid much stress on any argument 
for the doctrine of the Trinity drawn 
from the books of Moses, or at least 
had not been able to satisfy the J ews, 
or the Jewish Christians, with any re- 
presentations of that kind . Tertullian, 
therefore, makes another, and, indeed, 
a very bold attempt for the same pur- 
pose, saying, that it was peculiar to 
the Jewish faith so to maintain the 
unity of God, as not to admit the Son 
or Spirit to any participation of the 
divinity with him ; but that it was the 
characteristic of the gospel, to intro- 
duce the Son and Spirit, as making 
one God with the Father. He savs, 
that God was determined to renew his 
covenant in this new form. I shall 
give his own words, which are much 
more copious on the subject, in a note/ 

When the philosophizing Christians 
went beyond the mere personification 
of a divine attribute, and proceeded to 
speak of the real substance, as I may 
say, of the divine Logos, they were evi- 
dently in danger of making a diversity, 
or a separation in the divine nature. 

s Opera, III. p. 80. [P.) 

7 " JudaicjH fidel ista res sic unum Deum cre- 
dere, ut Filium adnumerare ei nolis, et post 
Filium, Spiritum. Quid enim crit inter nos et 
illos, nisi differentia ista. Quod opus evangelii 
.... si non exinde Pater et Filius et Spiritus 
.... unum deum sittunt. Sic Deus voluit no- 
vare sacramentum, ut nove unus crcderetur per 
Filium et Spiritum, et coram jam Deus in suis 
propriis nominibus et personis cognosce retur, 
qui et retro per Filium et Spiritum predicatua 
non intelligebatur." Adv. Praxeam, Sect. xxx. 
p. 518. (P.) 
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That the common people did make considering him as united in one sub- 
this very objection to the new doctrine stance with the Father, the unity of 
is clearly intimated by Tertullian. God being then defended on no other 
" When I say that the Father is one, principle than that of the supremacy 
the Son another, and the Spirit a third, of the Father; so that, though Christ 
an unlearned or perverse person un- might be called God in a lower sense 
derstands me as it I meant a diversity, of the word, the Father was God in a 
and in this diversity he pretends that sense so much higher than that, that 
there must be a separation of the strictly speaking, it was still true that 
Father, Son and Spirit." 1 there was but one God, and the Father 

The objection is certainly not ill only was that God. But, by the time 
stated. Let us now consider how this of Hilary, the philosophizing Chris- 
writer answers it: for at this time it tians, finding perhaps that this ac- 
was not pretended that the subject was count of the unity of God did not give 
above human comprehension, or that entire satisfaction, were willing to re- 
it could not be explained by proper present the Son, not only as deriving 
comparisons. In order, therefore, to nis being and his divinity from the 
show that the Son and Spirit might Father, but as still inseparably united 
be produced from the Father, and yet to him, and never properly detached 
not be separated from him, he says from him; and, therefore, the former 
that God produced the Logos (Sermo- comparison of one torch lighted by 
nem) as the root of a tree produces the another would no longer answer the 
branch, as a fountain produces the purpose. But this could not be ob- 
river, or the sun a beam of light. 2 The jected to the comparison of the root 
last of these comparisons is also adopted and the branch, the fountain and the 
by Athenagoras, in his Apology, in stream, or the sun and the beam of 
which he describes a beam of light as light, according to the philosophy of 
a thing not detached from the sun, but those times. For, in all these cases, 
as flowing out of it, and back to it things were produced from the sub- 
again. 3 For one Hierarchas had been stance of their respective origins, and 
censured for comparing the production yet were not separated from them, 
of the Son from the Father to the These explanations suited very well 
lighting of one candle at another, be- with the doctrine of the Trinity as held 
cause the second candle was a thing by the council of Nice ; when it was not 
subsisting of itself, and entirely sepa- pretended, as it is now, that each per- 
rated from the former, so as to be in- son in the Trinity is equally eternal 
compatible with unity. 4 and uncaused. But they certainly did 

Justin Martyr, however, as we have not sufficiently provide for the distinct 
seen, made use of the same comparison, personality of the Father, Son and 
and as far as appears, without censure. Spirit ; which, however, especially with 
But after his time, the ideas of philo- respect to the two former, they asserted, 
sophizing Christians had undergone a With respect to the latter, it is not easy 
change. He and his contemporaries to collect their opinions; for, in general, 
were only solicitous to make out some- they expressed themselves as if the 
thing like divinity in the Son, without Spirit was only a divine power. 
. ttv . „ ^ J M In order to satisfy the advocates of 

i Ecce emm dico ahum esse Pat rem, et ahum ______ ,,_;+_, n^A +V.~~~ -i 

Filium, et alium Spiritum. Male accipit idiotes the P r <>I>er Unity Ot God, those who 

quisque aut pervorsus hoc dictum, quasi diversi- then maintained the divinity of Christ 

Sect. ix. p. 504. (p.) solemn protestations against the ln- 

J p d 5} />r ?p < ) am ' c - yUL P- 50L CR) troduction of two Gods, for the deifica- 

« 8ee Hilary de Trinitato, L. It. [Sect. xiL] tion °^ tne Spirit was then not much 

Opera, p. 59. (p.) objected to by them. But they thought 
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that they guarded sufficiently against Son and Spirit in conjunction, but 

the worship of two Gods, by strongly always the Father only. The distinc- 

asserting the inferiority and subordi- tion between person and being, which 

nation of the Son to the Father; some is the salvo at present, was not then, 

of them alleging one circumstance of known. Some persons in opposing Sa- 

this inferiority, and others another. bellius, having made three hypostases, 

Tertullian cautions us not to destroy which we now render persons, separate 
the monarchy when we admit a Trinity, from each other, Dionysius, Bishop of 
since it is to be restored from the Son Rome, quoted with approbation by 
to the Father. 1 Novatian lays the Athanasms himself, said that it waa 
stress on Christ's being begotten and making three Gods. 6 
the Father not begotten. " If," says I have observed before, and may 
he, " the Son had notf been begotten, have occasion to repeat the observa- 
he and the Father being' upon a level, tion hereafter, that, in many cases, the 
they would both be tftibegotten, and, phraseology remains when the ideas 
therefore, there would-be two Gods," which originally suggested it have dig- 
Ac. 2 Again, he says, -"-when it is said appeared ; but that the phraseology is 
that Moses was appointed a God to an argument for the pre-existence of 
Pharaoh, shall it oe denied to Christ, the corresponding ideas. Thus it has 
who is a God, not to Pharaoh, but to been the constant language of the 
the whole universe P" 5 But this kind church, from the time of the apostles, 
of diyinity would not satisfy the mo- and is found upon all occasions in their 
derns. writings, that Christ suffered; mean* 

Eusebius's apology for this qualified ing, no doubt, in his whole person, in 

divinity of Christ (for the manner in everything which really entered into 

which he writes is that of an apology, his constitution. This, however, was 

and shows that this new doctrine was not easily reconcilable with the opinion 

very offensive to many in his time) of any portion of the divinity being a 

turns upon the same hinge with the proper part of Christ; and therefore 

former of these illustrations of Nova- the Docetae, who first asserted the di- 

tian; " If," says he, " this makes them vine origin of the Son of God, made 

apprehensive lest we should seem to no scruple to deny, in express words, 

introduce two Gods, let them know that Christ suffered. For they said, 

that, though we do indeed acknowledge that Jesus was one thing, and the 

the Son to be God, yet there is [abso- Christ, or the heavenly inhabitant of 

lutely] but one God, even he who alone Jesus, another; and that when Jesus 

is without original and unbegotten, was going to be crucified, Christ left 

who has his divinity properly of him- him. 

self, and is the cause even to the Son Irenaeus, writing against this heresy, 

himself, both of his being, and of his quotes the uniform language of the 

being such as he is ; by whom the Son Scriptures as a sufficient refutation of 

himself confesses that he lives (declar- it ; maintaining that Christ himself, in 

ing expressly, I Uve by the Father) his whole nature, suffered. " It was 

and declares to be greater than him- no impassible Christ," he says, " but 

self," and "-to be even his God." 4 Jesus Christ himself, who suffered for 

This, indeed, ia written by an Arian, us." 6 It is evident, however, that this 

but it is the language of all the Trini- writer, who was one of the first that 

tarians of his time : for then it had not adopted the idea of the divinity of 

occurred to any person to say that the Christ (but on a principle different 

one God was the Trinity, or the Father, from that of the Docetae, viz. the per- 

» Adv. Praxeam, c. iv. p. 502. (P.) Bonification of the Lonos of the Father), 

* C. xxxi. p. 122. (P.) 9 " 

» C. xx. p. 77. {P.) • De Synodo Nicana, Opera, p. 275. (P.) 

' « Clarke's Scrip. Doc. p. 343. (P.) • L. li£ C. xx. p. 246. ?P. ) 
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could not himself strictly maintain the inconsistent with any idea of proper 

passibility of his whole nature; for union or mixture. 
then he must have held that some- The very next write* we meet with, 
thing, which was a proper part of the after Irenaeus, viz. Tertullian, asserts, 
Deity himself, was capable of suffering, contrary to him, that it was not Christ, 
He, therefore, hut in a very awkward but only the human nature of Christ, 
and ineffectual manner, endeavours to that suffered. " This voice," says he, 
make a case different from that of the " 'My God, my God, why hast thou 
Docetae, by supposing a mixture of the forsaken meP* was from the flesh and 
two natures in 'Christ. so ul, that is, the man, and not the 

"For this reason," he says, "The word or spirit, that is, it was not of 
word of God became man, and the Son the God, who is impassible, and who 
of God became the Son of man, being left the Son while he gave up his man 
mixed with the word of God, that re- to death." 3 What could any of the 
ceiving the adoption, he might become Docetae have said more P 
the Son of God. For we could not re- Arnobius expresses himself to the 
ceive immortality, unless we were united same purpose. Speaking of the death 
to immortality," &C. 1 Origen also, in of Christ, with which tne Christians 
his third book against Celsus, speaks were continually reproached, " That 
of the mixture of the humanity with death," says he, " which you speak of, 
the divinity of Christ. He even speaks was the death of the man that he had 
of the mortal quality of the very body put on, not of himself, of the burden, 
of Christ, as changed into a divine not of the bearer." 4 
quality. 2 Hilary, who wrote after the council 

This confusion of ideas and incon- of Nice, went even farther than this, 
sistency appears to have been soon and maintained at large that the body 
perceived. ITor we presently find that of Christ was at all times incapable of 
all those who are called orthodox, ran feeling pain, that it had no need of re- 
into the very error of the Docetae, freshment by meat and drink, and that 
maintaining that it only was the 1m- he ate and drank only.to show that he 
man nature of Christ that suffered, had a body. " Could that hand," says 
while another part of his nature, which he, " which gave an ear to the man 
was no less essential to his being that Peter smote, feel the nail that 
Christ, was incapable of suffering; ana was driven through it? And could 
to this day all who maintain the proper that flesh feel a wound which removed 
divinity of Christ, are in the same di- the pain of a wound from another ? "* 
lemma. They must either flatly con- Later writers, indeed, did not follow 
tradict the Scriptures, and say, with Hilary in this extravagance, but Epi- 
the Docetae, that Christ did not suffer, phanius says, that Christ in his death 
or that the divine nature itself may upon the cross, suffered nothing in his 
feel pain. This being deemed manifest divinity. 6 This, too, is the language 
impiety, they generally adopted the of those who are called orthodox at 
former opinion, viz. that the human this day, but how this is consistent 
nature of Christ only suffered, and with their doctrine of atonement, which 
contented themselves with asserting 

some inexplicable mixture of the two * "H»o vox carnia et animse, id cat hominia, 
. ... , /. non sermonis, non spiritua, Id est non del, prop- 

natures ; notwithstanding the idea ot terea em issa est, at impassibiicm deum osten- 
one part of the same person (and of derct qui sic filiumdereliquit dura hominera ejus 

the intellectual part too) not feeling * r t 1 ^ it ( ^ ) mortom -" Adv " r,axeam ' °' XKX ' 
pain, while the other did, is evidently '« "Motb'uia quaro didtis assumpu hominto 

fuit, non ipsius, gestaminis, non gestantia." 

Ad versus Gentt*, L. i. p. 22. (P.J 
' L. til. C. xxi Opera, p. 249. (P.) * L. x. p. 244. ./>.) 

'Ibid. p. 186. (P.) • Har. 20, Opera, I. p. 49. (P.) 
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supposes an infinite satisfaction to this language might be used by them 

Imve been made to the justice of God in a figurative sense, in which sense 

by the death of Christ, does not easily various passions are in the Scriptures 

appear. ascribed to God. 

Beausobre 3 thinks them to have been 

entirely free from this imputation, and 

SECTION V. imagines it to have arisen from their 

__ , LIJ11 1JUIM _, 1T . L ^ J T ^ adversaries, designedly or undesicn- 

ACC0UNT op T p^Ti M T> th ^ ir own ideas ™ th 

the c unci l op *i . theirs, and especially confounding the 

Before I proceed to the Arian con- two terms Logos and Son of God. In 
troversy, I must take notice of those consequence of this, when the Unita- 
who distinguished themselves by main- rians asserted that the Father and the 
taining the proper humanity of Christ Logos were one person, they would of 
in this early period. That the Christian course charge them with maintaining 
church in general held this doctrine that the Father suffered in the Son. 
till the time of Victor, was the con- Indeed Tertullian, as Beausobre ob- 
stant assertion of those who professed serves, contradicts himself when he 
it about this time, and I think I have charges the Unitarians with this opi- 
shown that this was true. nion, because in other parts of his 

One of the first who distinguished writings, he expressly says that they 
himself by asserting the simple hu- believed the Father to be impassible* 
manity of Christ, was Theodotus of Praxeas the Montanist, and a man 
Byzantium, who, though a tanner, is of genius and learning, against whom 
acknowledged to have been a man of Tertullian writes, was an Unitarian, 
ability, and even of learning. He is and so probably were many others of 
said to have been well received at that sect. 5 For their peculiar opinions 
Home, and at first even by Victor, the and practices, as Montanists, had no 
bishop of that city, who afterwards relation to any particular opinion con- 
excommunicated him. cerning the nature of Christ. 

About the same time appeared Arte- It is very evident, that about this 
mon, from whom those who maintained time the Unitarians were very nume- 
this opinion were by some called Ar- rous in all parts of the Christian world ; 
temonites; but it appears from the and as they were not distinguished by 
writings of Tertullian, that they were having assemblies separate from those 
more generally called Monarchists, from of other Christians, which Mosheim 
their asserting the proper unity of the allows, 6 their opinion certainly could 
divine nature, and the supremacy of not be deemed heretical. It is even 
God the Father with respect to Christ, acknowledged that many of these Uni- 
By their enemies they were called Pa- tarians (though none of their writings 
trtyaBSiant, because they were charged are now come down to us) were men of 
with asserting that the Father was science. They are particularly said to 
so united to the person of Christ, as have been addicted to geometry, and 
even to have suffered with him. But are also said to have treated questions 
Lardner treats this as a calumny. 1 It in theology in a geometrical method; 
should seem, however, that some of but no particulars of this kind are 
them went so far (since Tertullian so known to us. It is very possible that 
particularly quotes it as their own lan- this circumstance (which is mentioned 
guage) as to say that the Father felt 

compassion for his suffering Son.* But I c. ^S2t5tt 

'Hist of Heretic, p. 413. (P.) w orkfl , IX W^ft^ tt^' PP ' 4 "' ™ 
'•^dv. Pro***, Sect. xxix. p. «a (P.) ^iS^SSL ififfSFcK. & £*> ** 
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by their adversaries by way of re- 
proach) might have arisen from their 
endeavouring to show, that if the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, (if 
this last was then considered as a dis- 
tinct person,) were each of them God, 
in any proper sense of the word, there 
must be more gods than one. Such 
geometry as this, I doubt not, gave 
great offence. 

In the following century, viz. the 
third, we find Noetus, Sabellius, and 
Paul, bishop of Samosata, the most 
distinguished among the Unitarians. 
Noetus was of Smyrna, and is said to 
have been a disciple of Artemon. Sa- 
bellius was bishop or priest of Cyrene, 
in Africa, in which country the Uni- 
tarian opinion, as taught by Noetus, is 
said to have been generally adopted. It 
is, indeed, said by ecclesiastical histori- 
ans, that many bishops in this country 
were brought over to this opinion by 
Sabellius. But it is much more pro- 
bable that they held the same opinion 
before. In that age the prevailing bias 
was to magnify the personal dignity 
of Christ, and not to lessen it ; so that 
we find few or no clear instances of 
any who, having once maintained that 
Christ was either God or a super- 
angelic being, and the maker of this 
world under God, came afterwards to 
believe that he was merely a man. 
Both Noetus and Sabellius were 
charged by their adversaries with be- 
ing Patripassians : but the Unitarians 
of that age asserting, as the Socinians 
now do, that all the divinity of the 
Son, was that of the Father residing in 
him, and acting by him, was sufficient 
to give a handle tor that injurious re- 
presentation of their opinion. 

There was nothing peculiar in the 
doctrine of Sabellius, though he is 
generally charged with maintaining 
that there were three persons in the 
Trinitv, but that these three persons 
or rather characters, (Trpoaamd) were 
only different names or attributes of 
the same person or being. If this was 
a fair representation, Sabellius and his 
followers must have meant to disguise 



their Unitarian sentiments in terms 
appropriated to the orthodoxy of their 
age. But though many persons are 
said to do this at present, Sabellius 
himself is not charged with it by any 
of his opponents. On the contrary, he 
is generally Baid to have been a disciple 
of Noetus. It is therefore probable, 
as Beausobre conjectures, that this re- 
presentation arose from his adversaries 
misapprehending what he said con- 
cerning the Father and the Son being 
one, and concerning the Father being 
in him, and doing the works, as our 
Saviour expresses himself. At the 
same time Sabellius might mean no- 
thing more than the most avowed So- 
cinians mean by such language at this 
day. 

Paul, bishop of Samosata, a man of 
genius and learning, but said to have 
been of a profligate life, and charged 
with the arrogance and ambition of 
other bishops of great sees in those 
times, made himself obnoxious by main- 
taining the Unitarian principles, and 
was condemned for them in several 
councils held at Antioch, as well as on 
other accounts. His opinions are ac- 
knowledged to have spread much, and 
to have alarmed the orthodox greatly. 1 
But when we read of such persons as 
this bishop making many converts to 
the doctrine of the numanity of Christ, 
I cannot help suspecting, for the reason 
mentioned above, that it is to be un- 
derstood of the numbers who were 
before of that opinion, being encour- 
aged by men of their learning, ability 
and influence, to declare themselves 
more openly than they had done be- 
fore; having been overborne by the 
philosophizing Christians of that age, 
the current of men's opinions having 
for some time set that way. This 
Paul of Samosata is represented by 
Epiphanius as alleging, in defence of 
his doctrine, the words of "Moses, the 
Lord thy God is one Lord ; and he is 
not charged by him, as others were, 
with maintaining that the Father suf» 

l Sueur, A.P. [264,] 2C5. (P.) 
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fered ; 1 and indeed from this time we Here I reluctantly bid adieu to what 
hear no more of that accusation, though I apprehend to be the genuine doctrine 



the tenets of the Unitarians most pro- of the Scriptures concerning the nature 
bably continued the same. of Christ, but we shall see it reappear 

To these we might add, as falling with growing lustre in a later period, 
within the same century, Beryllus, 

bishop of Bostra, in Arabia, said to _ 
have been a man of learning and mo- 
desty, and to have maintained that SECTION VL 
Chmt had no being before he was born 0? THE ARIAN controvert. 
of the Virgin Mary, and had no divinity . 
besides that of the Father residing in There were several things relating 
him. 2 But he is said to have been *o tno divinity of Christ, which had 
converted to the orthodox faith by n °t he ™ determined by the Christian 
Origen. It is to be regretted that we fathers, before the time of Constantine. 
have no further information concern- Thu8 > though the term begotten had 
ing this bishop and other Christians been generally used in speaking of the 
in Arabia. Many of them, we are on S m of the Son, by way of emana- 
told, maintained, contrary to the philo- tio11 from the Father, the term created, 
sophy of their times, that the soul and others of a similar meaning, had 
died with the body, and that all men been used occasionally, and as far as 
would be in a state of insensibility appears without giving offence; nor 
from the time of their death to that of maeed cou ld it well have done so in an 
the general resurrection. 3 age m which all creation was considered 
I shall close this account of the as of the same kind, every substance 
ancient Unitarians with just mention- ( at left st all intelligent substances or 
ing Photinus, bishop of Sirmium, spirits) being supposed to have been 
though he flourished after the council derived ultimately from the same divine 
of Nice ; because he is the last of the essence. This language we find used 
Unitarians we read of till the revival by Lactantius and Hilary, after it had 
of the doctrine in the last age. For hegun to be disliked and reprobated, 
though it can hardly be supposed that and therefore it was probably used by 
the opinion of the simple humanity of them through inadvertence. 
Christ was wholly extinct* those who Lactantius, however, speaking of the 
maintained it were overborne and si- origin of the Son, says, " As when he 
lenced by the Trinitarians on the one wa8 created in his first spiritual birth, 
hand, and the Arians on the other. he wa s, from God alone, made a holy 
And of the two, the latter were full as spmt; so in his second carnal birth, 
hostile to them as the former. This from nis mother alone, he became holy 
Photinus is said to have been a man flesh." 4 Hilary says, " God the Father 
of great eloquence. He continued in is the cause of all, without beginning, 
his bishopric, notwithstanding his being and solitary; but the Son was produced 
condemned in three several synods or ov tne Father without time, and was 
councils.especiallyin one held at Milan, created and founded before the ages. 
a.d. 345, being extremely popular in -°- e was not before he was born, but he 
his see; but at length he was expelled was 00171 without time. Before all 
by a council held at Sirmium itself, in ^me he alone subsists from the Father 
351. This last council was called by alone." As it is not easy to give an 
order of the emperor Constantius, and cxa ct translation of this passage, on 
consisted chiefly of Arian bishops. 4 Epitome, C. xliii. p. m (P.) "Quemad- 

modum in prima nativitate spirituali creatus, et 
» Hvr 65, Opera, I. p. 608. (P.) ex solo Deo sanctus spiritus factus eat, sic in 

a Ensebii Hist. L. vi. C. xxxiii. p. 297. (P.) »ecimda carnaliex solamatro i 
' Ibid. C. xxxviL p. 299. (P.) fleret." Opera, II. p. 3SL 
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account of its extreme obscurity, I 
shall give it at length in the note. 1 
This writer seems to have thought, as 
the generality of the Ante-Nicene Fa- 
thers did, that there was a time when 
Christ was not : but we shall find that 
after the Arian controversy this opinion 
was condemned. 

It was in consequence of the con- 
troversy occasioned by Sabellius, in 
Africa, that the peculiar opinions of 
Arius were started. Sabellius having 
asserted that there was no difference 
between the divinity of the Father and 
that of the Son, Dionysius, bishop of 
Alexandria, was thought to have ad- 
vanced, in opposition to him, some- 
thing derogatory to our Saviour, as 
that his divinity was so far different 
from that of the Father, that he was 
not even of the same substance with 
the Father; which, as we have seen, 
was contrary to the opinion of those 
who were deemed orthodox in that 
age. However, he justified himself in 
such a manner as gave satisfaction. 

But not long after this, Alexander, 
another bishop of Alexandria, being 
led by the same controversy to dis- 
course concerning Christ, in the pre- 
sence of Arius, a presbyter of the 
same church (with whom he seems to 
have had some previous difference), 
among other things, in favour of the 
dignity of Christ, advanced that the 
Father did not precede the Son a single 
moment, and that he had issued from 
all eternity out of the substance of the 
Father himself. This, being in some 
respects an advance upon the generally 
received doctrine, provoked Arius to 
reply. He allowed that Christ existed 
before all time, and before the ages, as 
the only begotten Son of God, but he 
said that he had no being before he 
was begotten. He also asserted, in the 
course of the debate, that Christ was 
neither of the substance of the Father, 

• " Deus Pater est causa omnium, oranino sine 
initio, solitarius; Filiua autem sine tempore 
editus est a Patre, et ante sccula creatus et fun- 
datus. .V hi erat antequam nasceretur, sed sine 
tempore ante omnia natus, solus a solo Patre 
■ubsiatit" L. iv. p. 59. (P.) 



nor formed out of pre-existing matter, 
but, like other things, was created out 
of nothing, It seems also to have 
been the opinion of Arius and his fol- 
lowers, but was not perhaps advanced 
at that time, that this pre-existeut 
spirit was the only intelligent principle 
belonging to Christ, being in him what 
the soul was supposed to be in other 
men. 

The prejudices of the Christians of 
that age against the doctrine of the 
proper divinity of Christ must have 
been very general, and very strong, to 
have made this doctrine of Arius so 
popular as we find it presently was. 
It was a doctrine that does not appear 
to have been publicly maintained be- 
fore. But, possibly, the difficulty of 
conceiving how a mere attribute of the 
divine nature could become a real 
person, which had been the orthodox 
opinion, might have gradually led 
men to think that Christ had been 
produced by way of simple emanation 
From God, like other intelligences or 
spirits. And when the Scripture doc- 
trine of the creation of all things out 
of nothing began to take place of 
the doctrine of the philosophers, who 
asserted the impossibility of any such 
creation, the opinion of Arius that Christ 
was made out of nothing would na- 
turally succeed to that of his emanation 
from the Father ; so that it is possible 
that the minds of the more learned 
Christians might have been fully pre- 
pared to receive that doctrine before it 
was openly published by him. 

Indeed, the appeal of Arius to Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia, and other learned 
and eminent bishops of that age, proves 
that he did not imagine that he had ad- 
vanced an opinion that was altogether 
peculiar to himself; and their ready 
reception of his doctrine, and the 
countenance which they gave him, who 
was only a presbyter, and had nothing 
extraordinary to recommend him, is a 
stronger proof of the same thing. The 
Arian doctrine, however, was a kind 
of medium between that of the simple 
humanity of Christ, which was far 
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from being entirely extinguished, 
though it was less and less relished, 
and that of his 'proper divinity, which 
made him to be of the same substance 
with the Father, and a kind of rival 
of his dignity, at which it is no wonder 
that the minds of many revolted. This 
circumstance, therefore, of the Arian 
doctrine being the medium between two 
great extremes, was alone sufficient to 
recommend it to many. 

It is acknowledged that Arius, in the 
course of the controversy, had many 
abettors in Egypt, where the difference 
first arose; and among them were 
many persons distinguished by their 
genius and learning, as well as by their 
rank and station in the world. Not- 
withstanding those advantages on the 
side of Arius, Alexander prevailed so 
far, that, in two councils, which he 
summoned on the occasion, Arius was 
deprived of his office, and excommuni- 
cated. Upon this he retired into Pales- 
tine, where he was countenanced by a 
great number of bishops, but more es- 
pecially by Eusebius, bishop of Nico- 
media, one of the most distinguished 
of any in that age, both for his learn- 
ing and moderation. 

The emperor Constantine, having 
endeavoured in vain to compose these 
differences in the religion which he had 
lately professed, and especially to re- 
concile Arius and Alexander, at length 
called a general council of bishops at 
Nice, the first which had obtained that 
appellation, and in this council, after 
much indecent wrangling and violent 
debate, Arius was condemned, and 
banished to Illyricum, a part of the 
Bom an empire very remote from Alex- 
andria, where the controversy ori- 
ginated. But, notwithstanding this 
condemnation, so far were the Chris- 
tians of that age from having any 
opinion of the infallibility of councils, 
that the doctrine of Arius triumphed 
both over the decrees of this celebrated 
assembly, and the authority of the em- 
peror, who was afterwards induced to 
think better of Arius. He, therefore, 
recalled him from banishment, and or- 



dered Alexander, his bishop, to admit 
him to communion. But Arius died 
before the order could be executed. 

Constantius, the successor of Con- 
stantine, and also some others of the 
emperors, favoured the Arians, and in 
those reigns their doctrine was by far 
the most generally received throughout 
the Roman empire. The bishops of that 
profession held many councils, and they 
are acknowledged to have been very 
full. But at length Arianism was in 
a great measure banished from the Ro- 
man empire by the persecutions of the 
emperor Theodosius, who interested 
himself greatly in favour of the Trini- 
tarian doctrine. The Arians took re- 
fuge in great numbers among the Bur- 
gundians, Goths, Vandals, and other 
unconquered barbarous nations, whom 
they were a great means of bringing 
over to the Christian faith ; and all of 
them, without exception, professed the 
Arian doctrine, till it was overpowered 
by the influence and authority of the 
bishops of Rome. The Yandals were 
long the support of Arianism in Africa, 
but it never recovered its credit after 
their extirpation from that province by 
the arms of the emperor Justinian. 

So far was the council of Nice from 
giving general satisfaction, that Hilary, 
presently afterwards, complains of the 
Arians as being in all the provinces of 
the Roman empire; 1 and, in the next 
reign, Arianism was very near becoming 
the universal doctrine of the Christian 
church, and of course would have been 
deemed orthodox. 

The debates occasioned by this fam- 
ous council made a great revolution 
both in the language and in the opi- 
nions of those who were deemed ortho- 
dox. It is the natural effect of contro- 
very to push men as far as possible 
from that extreme which they wish to 
avoid, so as often to drive them into 
the opposite extreme. This was re- 
markably the case on this occasion; and 
no controversy ever interested so many 
persons, and those so deeply, as this 

» Jk Trinitate, L. vi. p. 99. (P.) 
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did, and indeed continues to do to this Though this creed contains a number 

day. of as direct contradictions as any per- 
In order to keep quite clear of Ari- son, the most skilled in logic, can draw 
anism, which made Christ to be a mere up, it still keeps its ground, guarded 
creature, those who approved of the from all human inspection, like the doc- 
decrees of the council began to express trine of transubstantiation, by this new 
themselves, as Mosheim acknowledges, but thin veil of mystery? But before 
in such a manner as that they appeared I proceed to give a more particular ac- 
to " substitute three gods in the place count of this farther change in the doc- 
of one." 1 And many of them seemed trine, I must note by what steps the 
to imagine that they sufficiently main- Iloly Spirit came to be reckoned a dis- 
tained the unity of the Godhead by as- tinct person in this Trinity, 
serting that the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit were each of them of the same 
divine nature, as three or more men 

have each of them the same human 

nature. SECTION VTL 

This was certainly giving up the Qy THE D0CTEINE concerning tHe holt 

unity of the divine nature; and yet, spirit 
being obliged by the whole tenor of 

revelation to maintain the doctrine of There is very little in the Scriptures 
only one God, in conjunction with that could give any idea of the dis- 
this new doctrine of three separate tinct personality of the Holy Spirit, 
Gods, such a manifest inconsistency besides the figurative language in which 
was introduced, as nothing could owe Lord speaks of the advocate, or 
cover but the pretence that this doc- comforter, as we render it CrrapaickrjTos), 
trine of the Trinity was inexplicable by that was to succeed him with the apos- 
human reason. And then the word ties after his ascension. But our Lord's 
mystenf, which had before been applied language is, upon many occasions, 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, in com- hig% figurative ; and it is the less ex- 
mon with other things which were traordinary that the figure called per- 
simply deemed sacred, began to be used Bonification should be made use of by 
in a new sense, and to signify, not as mm nere » as the peculiar presence of the 
before, a thing that was secret, and re- Spirit of God, which was to be en- 
quired to be explained, but something denced by the power of working mira- 
absolutely incapable of be ing explained, cles, was to succeed in the place of a 
something that must be believed, though real person, viz. himself, and to be to 
it could not be understood. But the them what he himself had been, viz. 
whole doctrine, as it was afterwards ge- their advocate, comforter and guide, 
nerally professed, and as it now stands That the apostles did not understand 
in every established Christian church, our Lord as speaking of a real person, 
was not finally settled before the com- a t least afterwards, when they reflected 
position of what is called the Athana- apon his meaning, and saw the fulfil- 
sian Creed, and its reception into the ment of his promise, is evident from 
offices of public worship. about thig time othere are of a difrcnjnt 
VV nen this creed was made, and by opinion. But it matters little by whom, or 

whom, is uncertain. It appeared about w he re ' or when it was composed." Jortin, Eccles, 

the end of the fifth century, and is by H fr^6j^of%ileh scarcely anything is 

BOme ascribed to Vlgilius Tapsensis. 3 Intelligible but the damnatory clauses, has very 

lately been worthily, though unsuccessfully, 

1 VoL I. p. 296. (P.) Cent. iv. Pt. ii. Ch. iii employed to serve the purposes of political 

Sect. i. retaliation, under the fAin veil of ncal for the 

* Jortin's Remarks, IV. p. 313. (P.) "A. 481. established religion and the public morals. See 

VigUius Tapsensis hath been supixwed, by many, the Trial of W. Hone, for a Parody of the Creed 

to havo been the maker of the Athana«ian Creed, of St. Athanasiua. 1818. 
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their never adopting the same lan- was not unnatural to suppose that the 
guage, but speaking of the spirit as of a Spirit, being mentioned along with 
divine power only. The apostle Paul them, was a real person also, 
expressly speaks of the spirit of God as It was a long time, however, before 
bearing the same relation to God that this came to be a fixed opinion, and es- 
the spirit of a man bears to man, pecially an article of faith, the Christian 
1 Cor. ii. 11 : "What man knoweth the writers before and after the council of 
things of a man, save the spirit of man, Nice generally speaking of the Holy 
which is in him ? Even so the things Spirit in a manner that may be inter- 
of God knoweth no man, but the spirit preted either of a person or of a power. 
of God." feut it is evident, that when they seem 

Besides, the writers of the New Tes- to speak of the Holy Spirit as ot aper- 
tament always speak of the Holy Spirit son, they suppose that person to be 
as the same spirit by which the ancient much inferior to God, and even to 
prophets were inspired, which was cer- Christ. Some of them might possibly 
taiuly never understood by them to bo suppose that the Holy Spirit was an 
any other than the Divine Being him- emanation from the Divine Essence, 
self, enabling them, by his supernatural and similar to the Logos itself; but 
communications, to foretell future others of them speak of the Holy Spirit 
events. as a creature made by Christ, by whom 

Also, the figurative language in they supposed all other creatures to 
which the Holy Spirit and his opera- have been made. 

tions are sometimes described by them, With respect to the apostolical fa- 
is inconsistent with the idea of his being thers, their language on this subject is 
a separate person; as being baptized so much that of the Scriptures, that 
with the spirit, being Jttled with the we are not able to collect from it any 
spirit, quenching the spirit, <fec, in all peculiar or precise ideas. It is pro- 
which the idea is evidently that of a bable, therefore, that they considered the 
power, and not that of a person. Holy Spirit as a power, and not a person. 

For these reasons I thmk it possible, Justin Martyr, who was one of the 
that we should never have heard of first that supposed the Logos to be 
the opinion of the real distinct per- Christ, never says, in express words, 
sonahty of the Holy Spirit, if it had that the Spirit is God, in any sense; 
not been for the form of baptism and when he mentions worship as due 
supposed, but without reason, to be to the Spirit, it is in the same sentence 
given in the gospel of Matthew, where in which he speaks of it as due to 
the apostles are directed to baptize angels. " Him," says he, meaning 
in the name of the Father, the Son God, " and the Son that came from 
and the Holy Spirit. For though the him, and the host of other good An- 
meaning of these words, as explained gels, who accompany and resemble 
by pretty early writers in the primitive him, together with the prophetic Spirit, 
church, is nothing more than " baptiz- we adore and venerate ; in word and 
ing into that religion which was given truth honouring them." 1 In another 
by the Father, by means of the Son, place he says, " we place the Son in 
and confirmed by miraculous power," the second place, and the prophetic 
and this particular form of words does Spirit in the third." 3 Again, he places 
not appear to have been used in the age " the Logos in the second place, and 
of the apostles, who seem to have bap- the Spirit which moved on the water, 
tized in the name of Jesus only; yet in the third." 3 It is not improbable 
since this form did come into universal but that this writer might consider 
use, after forms began to be thought of 

importance, and in it the Father and ifffid'p 19' (£) 

Son were known to be real persons, it » ibid. pp. 87, 88." (J>.) 
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the Holy Spirit as a person, bnt as 
mnch inferior to the Son, as he made 
the Son inferior to the Father. 

Tertullian in one place evidently 
confounds the Holy ^ spirit with the 
Logos, and therefore it is plain that he 
had no idea of a proper third person 
in the Trinity. Speaking of the Spirit 
of God which overshadowed the Virgin 
Mary, he said, " It is that Spirit which 
we call the word. For the Spirit is the 
substance of the word, and the word 
the operation of the spirit, and those 
two are one." 1 But in another place 
he say 8, "the Spirit is a third after 
God and the Son; as the fruit, pro- 
ceeding from the branch, is the tnird 
from the root." 2 

Origcn speaks of it as a doubt whether 
the Holy Spirit be not a creature of the 
Son, since all things are said to have 
been made by him/ 

Kovatian says, "that Christ is greater 
than the Paraclete ; for the Paraclete 
would not receive from Christ, unless 
he was less than Christ." 4 

The author of the Recognitions, a 
spurious but an ancient work, and 
never charged with heresy, says, " that 
the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, is 
neither God, nor the Son, but was 
made by him that was made, or be- 
gotten, (foetus per factum) viz. by the 
Sou, the Father only being not be- 
gotten nor made."* 

One reason why those fathers who 
had modified their theological tenets 
by the principles of the heathen philo- 
sophy did not readily fall into the 
notion of the personality, or at least 
the divinity, of the Holy Spirit, might 
be that there was nothing like it in 
the philosophy of Plato, which had 
assisted them so much in the deifica- 
tion of Christ. A third principle was 
indeed sometimes mentioned by the 
Platonists, but this was either the soul 
of the world, or the material creation 

' Adv. Praxeam, C. xxvi. p. 515. (P.) 

* Ibid. C. viii. Opera, p. 504. (P.) 

3 In Joannem, Opera, II. p. 276. (P.) 

* C. xxiv. (P.) 

* L. iii. 0. viii (P. 



itself; for there are different represen- 
tations of the Platonic doctrine on this 
subject. 

At length, however, the constant 
usage of the form of baptism men- 
tioned by Matthew, together with the 
literal interpretation of our Saviour's 
description of the Holy Spirit, pro- 
bably, gave most of the primitive 
Christians an idea of its being & person; 
and the rest of the language of Scrip- 
ture would naturally enough lead them 
to conclude that he must be a divine 
person. But it was a long time before 
these things coalesced into a regular 
system. ' 

The fathers of the council of Nice 
said nothing about the divinity, or the 
personality of the Holy Spirit; nor 
was it customary in the time of Basil 
to call the Holy; Spirit God. Hilary 
interprets baptizing in the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
by the equivalent expressions of the 
author, the only begotten, and the gift. 6 

That little is said concerning the 
separate divinity of the Spirit of God 
in the Scripture is evident to every 
body ; but the reason that Epiphanius 
gives for it will not be easily imagined. 
In order to account for the apostles 
saying so little concerning the divinity 
of the Holv Spirit, and omitting the 
mention of him after that of the 
Father and the Son; (as when Paul 
says, " there is one God and Father of 
all, of whom are all things, and one 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things,") he says, that "the apostles 
writing by the inspiration of the Spirit, 
he did not choose to introduce much 
commendation of himself, lest it should 
give us an example of commending 
ourselves."' 

What is most particularly remark- 
able is, that the fathers of the council 
of Sardica, held in 347, a council called 
by the authority of the emperors Con- 
stance andConstantius.a hundred and 
sixty bishops being present, of whom 
Athanasius himself was one, and two 

9 De Trinitate, L. ii. Opera, p. 22. (P.) 
7 Hot. 57, Opera, I. p. 485. (P.) 
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hundred more approving of the decrees 
after they had been sent to them, (a 
council in which it was decreed that 
the Father, Son and Spirit, was one 
hypostasis, which they say the heretics 
call ovo-ta, and that the Father never 
was without the Son, nor the Son 
without the Father,) did not distin- 
guish between the Holy Spirit and the 
Logos, any more than Tertullian did 
in the passage quoted above. They 
say, " We believe in the Paraclete, the 
Holy Spirit, whom the Lord himself 

eromised and sent. He did not suffer, 
ut the man which he put on, and 
which Christ took from the Virgin 
Mary, which could suffer : for man is 
liable to death, but God is immortal." 1 
Basil says that "the Spirit is superior 
to a created being, but the title unbe- 
gotten (ayfwrjTos) is what no man 
can be so absurd as to presume to give 
to any other than to the supreme God." 
Then speaking of his not being be- 
gotten, like the Son, but proceeding 
from the Father, he says, " neither let 
any man think that our refusing to 
call the Spirit a creature is denying 
his personality" (vnoorturii) ? 

Tne subject might have longer re- 
mained in this unsettled state, if Mace- 
donius, an eminent Semi-Arian, who 
had been expelled from the church of 
Constantinople, had not expressly 
denied the divinity of the Holy Spirit ; 
maintaining, as some say, that it was 
only the Spirit or power of God ; or, 
according to others, that he was a 
creature like the angels, but superior 
to them. This opinion being much 
talked of, had many abettors, espe- 
cially in Egypt. But Athanasius, who 
was then concealed in the deserts of 
that country, hearing of it, wrote 
against it, and he is said to have been 
the first who applied the word consub- 
stantial to the Spirit, it having before 
been applied to tne Son only. 

It was some time, however, before 
any public notice was taken of this 
opinion of Macedonius ; and in a 

i Theodorit. L. ii. C. viii. p. 82. (P.) 

* Adv. Eunomium, L. iii. Opera, I. p. 758. {P.) 



council held at Lampsacum, in 365, 
a council demanded by the Catholic 
bishops, though the greater number of 
those who actually met were Arians, 
the opinion of Macedonius, as Socrates 
the historian observes, appeared to 
have gained more ground than ever, 
and would probably have been the 
received opinion, had it not been for 
the interference of an orthodox em- 
peror in the business. 

At length, in what is called the 
second general council, which was held 
at Constantinople in 381, under Theo- 
dosius the Great, the opinion of Mace- 
donius was condemned, though thirty- 
six of the bishops present were in 
favour of it. In the creed drawn up 
by this council, it is said, M We believe 
in the Holy S^rit, the Lord and Giver 
of life, who proceeded from the Father, 
and who ought to be adored and 
glorified with the Father and the Son, 
and who spake by the prophets." This 
clause is now generally annexed to the 
Nicene Creed, though no such thing 
had been determined at the time of 
that council. 

Thus, at length, the great outline 
of the present doctrine of the Trinity 
was completed, though many points of 
less consequence still remain to be 
adjusted, as we shall see in the prose- 
cution of this subject; and the doctrine 
of the con8ubstantiality of the Spirit 
with the Father and the Son, though 
implied, is not directly expressed in 
the decrees of this council. 

As the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ was very unpopular at first, so 
that of the divinity of the Holy Spirit 
appears to have been so too, as we 
may clearly infer from the writings of 
Basil. He speaks 3 of all people being 
interested in the debate on the subject, 
and even of his own disciples, as pre- 
suming to act the part of judges in the 
case ; asking questions not to learn, but 
to puzzle and confound their teachers. 
The argument by which he represents 
himself and his orthodox brethren as 

» Hom.xxvii. ContmSabdlianos,!. p 523. (P.) 
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most frequently urged was the follow- substantial, coeternal, and equal in 

ing : — Everything must necessarily be power and glory. 

either unbegotten, begotten or created. Both the term and the doctrine of 

If the Holy Spirit be unbegotten, he the Trinity occur in a piece entitled 

must be the same with the Father, and Expositio Fidei, ascribed to Justin 

if he be begotten, he must be the Son : Martyr; but this is evidently spurious, 

if therefore, he be a person distinct and of a date much later than the time 

from both, he must be a creature. For of Justin. It is remarkable too, that 

the good father's answer to this objec- Clemens Alexandrinus, who was in the 

tion, I must refer my reader to his very centre of the Platonism of those 

twenty-seventh homily which is against days, and who did not write till after 

the Sabellians. Theophilus, never uses the term but 

I shall close this article with a short once, and then it is to denote the bond 

account of the word Trinity, and of of Christian graces, faith, hope and 

the advantage which this doctrine gave clvarity. 3 

the Heathens. The first appearance We cannot wonder that this intro- 

of the word Trinity is in the writings duction of new objects of worship by 

of Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, but Christians, should not pass unnoticed 

it is not clear that by it he meant a by the Heathens ; and as it was chiefly 

Trinity consisting of the same persons a wish to recommend their religion to 

that it was afterwards made to consist others, that gave them their original 

of, and certainly not a Trinity of per- bias towards exalting the person of 

sons in the Godhead. He says, 1 that Christ, they were very properly pun- 

the three days which preceded the ished by the advantage which the 

creation of the heavenly bodies on the Heathens took of this very circum- 

fourth day, in the first chapter of stance. 

Genesis, represent the sacred mystery The incarnation of the eternal word, 
of the Trinity, viz. " God, the word appears to have been a subject of ridi- 
and wisdom.' 1 He adds, "the fourth cule to Celsus, who compares it to the 
day is the type of man, who needs fable of the transformations of Jupiter, 
light, that there may be God, the word, in the history of Danae, &c. He also 
wisdom, man." This passage is cer- justifies the Polytheism of the Heath- 
tainly obscure enough, and it could ens by the example of the Christians 
hardly have been imagined from it that in this respect. " If Christians," says 
by wisdom he meant the Holy Spirit, he, "worsnipped only one God, they 
the third person in the modern Trinity, might have some pretence for despising 
had not the same term been used by all others ; whereas they render these 
other writers, and especially by Tatian, immense honours to a mere upstart." 4 
who was contemporary with Theo- To this, Origen answers, by alleging 
philus. For he also makes a Trinity, the text, " I and my Father are one/' 
of God, his word, and his wisdom, explaining it by all the disciples being 
About the same time Iremeus men- of one heart and one mind. But so 
tions the same three members, though might the heathen gods have been one. 
he has not the word Trinity. " There The emperor Julian did not over- 
is always," says he, " with God, his look this obvious topic of reproach to 
word and wisdom, his Son and Spirit, Christians. He particularly upbraided 
by whom and in whom he made every- them with calling Mary the mother of 
thing freely." 2 After this we find the God, and charges them with contru- 
word Trinity in common use, but long dieting Moses, who taught that there 
before it was imagined that the three is but one God. 
persons which constituted it, were con- , ^ u |T . p . P ., 

> Ad Autolycura, L. ii. p. 4 Centra CtL,«., t , L. vii«. p, 

* Ibid. L. ir. C. xxxviL p. 330. Cft; 
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SECTION VIII. 

THE HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
TRINITY FROM THE COUNCILS OF NICE 
AND CONSTANTINOPLE, TILL AFTER THE 
EUTYCHIAN CONTROVERSY. 

Before I relate what was peculiar to 
those who obtained the name of ortho- 
dox in this controversy, I shall just 
mention the divisions of the Arians, 
which contributed much to the preju- 
dice of their cause, as they often pro- 
ceeded to «jreat violence against each 
other. 

The original and proper Arians held 
simply, that the Son was created out 
of nothing, some time before the crea- 
tion of the world, which they said was 
made by him . But presently after, there 
arose among them a sect that were 
called Semi-Arians, the chief of whom 
were George, of Laodicea, and Basi- 
lius, of Ancyra, who held that, though 
Christ was a creature, yet he was, by 
special privilege, made of the same 
nature with the Father, whereas the 
proper Arians maintained that he was 
wholly of a different nature. 

In 391 we find mention of another 
division among the Arians, viz. whether 
the Father could be properly so called 
from all eternity, before ne had a Son. 
On this frivolous question, of mere 
words, the Arians are said to have di- 
vided with great bitterness, so as to 
have formed separate assemblies. But it 
must be considered that the history of 
these divisions is only given by their 
enemies. Before I jpve any account of 
more modern Ariamsm, I shall proceed 
with the state of Trinitarianism after 
the council of Nice. 

No sooner was the general outline of 
the doctrine of three persons in one 
God settled, but the orthodox began to 
divide upon questions of great nicety ; 
and human passions and interests al- 
ways mixing with these debates, the 
different parties anathematized each 
other with great violence. 

The first dispute was about the use 
of the word hypostasis, which we now 
render person/but which had generally 



been considered as very nearly synony- 
mous with essence, (ovcrta). In general, 
the Greeks understood it in a different 
sense ; and having in view the Sabel- 
lians, who were said to assert the iden- 
tity of the Father, Son and Spirit, 
said that there were three hypostases in 
the divine nature. On the other hand, 
the Latins, willing to oppose the Arians, 
who made the Son to be of a different 
nature from the Father, usually said 
that there was but one hypostasis in the 
Trinity; and we have seen that the 
fathers of the council of Sardica had 
decided in the same manner. 

This dispute terminated more hap- 
pily than almost any other in the whole 
compass of church history. For a coun- 
cil being held on the subject, at Alex- 
andria, in 372, the fathers found th at 
they had been disputing about words, 
and therefore they exhorted Christians 
not to quarrel upon the subject. Ever 
after, however, the phraseology of the 
Greeks prevailed, and the orthodox al- 
ways say that there are three hypos- 
tases, or persons, in the unity of the 
divine essence. 1 

By this happy device, and that of 
declaring the doctrine to be incompre' 
hensible, the Trinitarians imagine that 
they sufficiently screen themselves from 
the charge of Polytheism and Idolatry. 
Whereas, if they did but pretend to 
affix any ideas to their words, they 
must see that the devicecan avail them 
nothing. If by person, or any other 
term which they apply to each of the 
three members of the Trinity, they 
mean an intelligent principle, having 
a real consciousness, they must, to all 
intents and purposes, admit three Gods. 
This was thougnt to be unavoidable by 
the council of Sardica, which therefore as- 
serted one hypostasis, in agreement with 
the original idea of the Son being an ema- 
nation from the Father, but not sepa- 
rated from his essence. Whereas, now, 
the original idea, on which the doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ was formed, 
is entirely abandoned, and in reality 

• Soo Suicers Thesaurus, under the word 
FqpoaUuit. (P.) 
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pother doctrine is received ; a doctrine perial authority, at length it became 
which all the Ante-Nicene fathers, who extinct. 

had no idea of any distinction between Whiston, who was certainly well 
hypostasis and essence would have read in Christian antiquity, asserts, 
reprobated, as downright .Polytheism, that Athanasius seems never to have 
Ihe Anans, m a council held at Con- heard of the opinion of Christ having 
stantinople in 3b0, rejected the use of any other soul than his divinity, and 
the word hypostasis, as applied to the that the idea of a human and rational 
Divine Being. soul in Christ was one of the last 

Tnore seems to have been no reason branches of this heresy. 1 This writer 
wnv Christ should have been supposed also asserts, that there does not appear 
to have had any more than one mtelli- in Athanasius's Treatise on the Incar- 
gent principle, and yet we have seen nation the least sign of the hypostatical 
that some of the Ante-Nicene fathers union, or communication of properties, 
thought there was in Christ a proper which he says the orthodox have been 
human soul, besides the logos, which since forced to devise in support of their 
constituted his divinity. But perhaps notions 2 

they might have been reconciled to this This business, however, was finally 
opinion by the popular notion of de- settled on the occasion of what is called 
mons possessing men, who yet had souls the heresy of Nestorius, bishop of Con- 
of their own. Or by ammo, which is stantinople, which, though small in its 
the word that Tertulhan uses, they origin, has had great consequences, the 
might mean the sensitive pnncipU in effects of it remaining to this dav. 
man, as distinct from the ammu s or This being an age in which "Weat 
raticmal pnncipU > * distinction which compliments were paid to the Virgin 
we find made by Cicero and others MarV) ^ ot her appellations, it be- 
However, after the council of Nice, cam e customary to call her the mother 
and about the year 370, Apolhnaris the 0 f God, and this was a favourite term 
younger, bishop of Laodicea, who had with the followers of Apollinaris. 
distmgmshed himself by taking an ac- This phraseology Nestorius, Who had 
tive part against the Anans, being at- distinguished himself by his opposition 
tached to the principles of the Platonic to the Apollinarians, declared to be im- 
philosophy, (according to which there pr0 per, and said it was sufficient to call 
are three principles m man, viz. his ner the mother of Christ. To justify 
body, together with the rational and this, he was led to assert that there 
sensitive soul, but not more than these a re two distinct natures in Christ, the 
three,) thought that the . body, the sen- and the human, and that Mary 

sitw principle, and the logos, were was the mother of the latter only, 
sufficient to constitute Christ, and T his doctrine had many followers, 
therefore he asserted that Christ had an a even the monks of Egypt were 
no proper human soul In consequence induced, in consequence of it, to dis- 
of this, he was charged with mamtam- con tinue their custom of calling Mary 
ing that the Deitv suffered on the the mother of God. Cyril, then bishop 
cross, but whether he himself avowed of Alexandria, a man of a haughty and 
this opinion, does not appear. This imperious temper, was highly offended 
doctrine, which was so far analogous at this; and having engaged in his 
to that of the Anans, that it sup- interest Celestine, bishop of Rome, he 
posed only one mtelligent principle m a8sem bled a council at Alexandria, in 
Christy .was well received by great num- 430> ^ m t hi 8 council the opinion of 
bers of Christians in all the eastern Nestorius was condemned, and a severe 
provinces of the Roman empire; but ana thema was pronounced against him. 
it was condemned m a synod at Home, 

and being likewise borne down by im- \ wuffi* * W 

r 2 
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Nestorins, not being moved by this, had had a great hand in the condemna- 

excommnnicated Cyril in his turn. But tion of Nestorius. Eutyches was so 

at length Theodosius the younger called far from being of the opinion of Nes- 

a general council at Ephesus, in 431, in torius, that he asserted that there was 

which Cyril, though a party concerned, but one nature in Christ, and that was 

presided ; and without hearing Nesto- the divine, or the incarnate word. 

rius, and during the absence of many Hence he was thought to deny the 

bishops who had a right to sit in that human nature of Christ; but he was 

council, he was condemned, and sent generally supposed to mean that the 

into banishment, where he ended his human nature was absorbed in the 

days, divine, as a drop of honey would be 

In this factious manner was the great absorbed, and no more distinguished, if 
doctrine of the hypostatical union of it should fall into the sea. There were 

the two natures in Christ (which has other explanations and distinctions oc- 

ever since been the doctrine of what is casioned by this doctrine, which I think 

called the catholic church) established, it not worth while to recite. 

The opinion of Nestorius, however, It maybe proper, however, to observe, 

was zealously maintained by Barsumas, that the minds of many persons, espe- 

bishop of Nisibis ; and from this place cially in Egypt, were prepared for tnis 

it was spread over the East, where it opinion by another which had obtained 

continues to be the prevailing doctrine there, and which I have observed to 

to this day. The opinion of Nestorius have been maintained by Hilary, viz. 

was also received in the famous school that the body of Christ was incorrupti- 

of Edessa, which contributed greatly ble, and not subject to any natural 

to the same event. infirmity. Theodosius the Great 8 fell 

This controversy was, in fact, of con- into this opinion in his old age. Ac- 

siderable consequence, there being some cording to this doctrine, the human 

analogy between the doctrine of Nes- nature of Christ, being of so exalted a 

torius and that of the ancient Unita- kind, might easily be supposed to have 

rians, or modern Socinians ; as they become so in consequence of its being 

both maintained that Christ was a mere absorbed, as it were, in the divine, so 

man. But, whereas the Socinians say as to partake of its properties. It 

that the divinity of the Father resided was, therefore, no wonder that they 

in Christ, the Nestorians say that it should express themselves as if they 

was the Logos, or the second person of considered Christ to have, in fact, but 

the Trinity, that resided in him. one nature. 3 

But " the union between the Son of Eutyches was condemned by a coun- 

Qod and the son of man" they said, cil held at Constantinople, probably in 

" . . . . was not an union of nature, or of 448, and in consequence of it was ex- 

person, but only of will and affection; communicated and deposed. But he 

that Christ was therefore to be care- was acquitted by another council held 

fully distinguished from God, who at Ephesus, in 449. However, in a 

dwelt in him, as in his temple." In this general council, called the fourth, held 

manner did the Nestorians, who had at Chalcedon, in 451, he was condemned 

had several disputes among themselves, finally, and from that time it has been 

settle the matter, " in several councils, the doctrine of what is called the cath- 

held at Seleucia." 1 olic church, that, " in Christ there are 

The opposition that was made to the two distinct natures, united in one 
heresy of Nestorius produced another, person, but without any change, mix- 
formed by Eutyches, abbot of a con- ture, or confusion." 
vent of monks at Constantinople, who 

. T .„ ... . „ [' This is evidently an error. The author mean* 

> Mosheun, I. pp. 411,418. (P.) Centy.Ptli. the emperor Jtutinian.) 

Ch. v. Sect. xii. » Sueur, a.d. 563. (P.) 
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The doctrine of Eutyches continued 
to be professed by many, notwithstand- 
ing the decrees of the council. It was 
almost universally received in the pa- 
triarchates of Antioch and Alexandria, 
>nd it is found in the East to this day. 
In 535 the Eutychians divided, some 
of them maintaining that there were 
some things which Christ did not 
know, while others asserted that he 
knew everything, even the time of the 
day of judgment. 1 

By the decision of the council of 
Chalcedon, the modern doctrine of the 
Trinity was nearly completed, the union 
of the two naturesm. Christ correspond- 
ing to that of the three persons in the 
Deity ; and it was thought to answer 
many objections to the divinity of 
Christ from the language of the Scrip- 
tures, in a better manner than the 
Ante-Nicene fathers had been able to 
do. These frankly acknowledged a real 
superiority in the Father with respect 
to the whole nature of Christ; but the 
later Trinitarians, by means of this 
convenient distinction of two natures 
in one person, could suppose Christ to 
be fully equal to the Fatner as God, at 
the same time that he was inferior to 
him as man; to know the day of judg- 
ment as God, no less than the Father 
himself, though, at the same time, he 
was entirely ignorant of it considered 
as man. 

It might seem, however, to be some 
objection to this scheme, that, accord- 
ing to it, the evangelists must have 
intended to speak of one part of Christ 
only, and to affirm concerning that, 
what was by no means true of his 
whole person, at the same time that 
their language cannot be interpreted 
but so as to include his whole pesson. 
For, certainly, it is not natural to sup- 
pose that bjr the word Christ they 
meant anything less than his whole 
person: much less can we suppose that 
our Saviour, speaking concerning him- 
self, conld mean only a part of himself. 
By means of this distinction, modern 
Trinitarians are able to say that the 

1 See Butts PriatUj, Vol. IL p. Wi. A'oU. 



human nature of Christ only suffered; 
and yet its union with the divine nature 
(though it was so imperfect an union 
as to communicate no sensation to it) 
was sufficient to give it the same merit 
and efficacy as if it had been divine. 
To such wretched expedients, which do 
not deserve a serious consideration, are 
the advocates for this Christian poly- 
theism reduced. 

Thus, to bring the whole into a short 
compass, the first general council gave 
the Son, the same nature with the Fa- 
ther, the second admitted the Holy 
Spirit into the Trinity, the third as- 
signed to Christ a human soul in con- 
junction with the eternal Logos, the 
fourth settled the hypostatical union 
of the divine and human nature of 
Christ, and the fifth affirmed, that, in 
consequence of this union, the two 
natures constitnted only one person. 
It requires a pretty good memory to 
retain these distinctions, it being a 
business of words only, and ideas not 
concerned in it. 

Before I proceed any farther, it may 
not be amiss to give a brief account of 
some other particulars relating to the 
Eutychian doctrine, though they were 
hardly heard of in this part of the 
world; and the opinions that were then 
entertained in tne East are not worth 
reciting, except to show into what ab- 
surdities men may fall, when they get 
out of the road of plain truth and 
common sense. 

The decisions of the council of Chal- 
cedon were condemned by those who 
called themselves Monophytiiei, a sect 
which sprung from the Eutychians. 
They maintained that the divinity and 
humanity of Christ were so united, as 
to constitute only one nature, yet, with- 
out any change, confusion, or mixture 
of the two natures; saying, that in 
Christ there is one nature, but that 
nature is twofold and compounded. 

In the sixth century, the Monophy- 
sites acquired new vigour by the labours 
of a monk, whose name was Jacob, sur- 
named Baradeus, or Zanzales, and who 
died bishop of Edessa. From him tha 
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sect of Monophysites now go by the 
name of Jacobites in the East. Mono- 
physites were afterwards divided into a 
variety of other sects ; and the Arme- 
nians, who are of that denomination, 
are governed by a bishop of their own, 
and are distinguished by various rites 
and opinions from the other Monophy- 
sites. 

It was long debated among the Mono- 
physites whether the body of Christ 
was created or uncreated, and whether 
it was corruptible or not; and some of 
them maintained that though it was 
corruptible, it was never actually cor- 
rupted, but was preserved from corrup- 
tion by the energy of the divine nature. 
The Monophysites had also many con- 
troversies concerning the sufferings of 
Christ; and among them Xenias of 
Hierapolis maintained that Christ suf- 
fered pain not in his nature, but by a 
submissive act of his will. Some of 
them also affirmed, that all things were 
known to the divine nature of Christ, 
but not to his human nature. 

"From the controversies with the 
Monophysites, arose the sect of the 
Tritheists, whose chief was John As- 
cusnage, a Syrian philosopher," who, 
u imagined in the Deity three natures 
or substances, joined together by no 
common essence." The great defender 
of this opinion was "John Philoponus, 
an Alexandrian philosopher." A third 
sect was " that of the Damianists, who 
were so called from Damian, bishop of 

Alexandria They distinguished the 

divine essence from the three persons" 
and "denied that each person was God, 
when considered in itself, and abstract- 
edly from the other two. But they 
affirmed, .... that there was a common 
divinity, by the joint participation of 
which each person was God." 1 

Had these subtle distinctions oc- 
curred while the Roman empire was 
united under one head, councils would 
probably have been called to decide 
concerns g them, solemn decrees, with 
the usual tremendous anathemas an- 

i Moshcim, I, pp. 473, 474. (P.) Cent, vi 
Pt U. Ch. v. Sect. t. 



nexed to them, would have been made, 
and the Athanasian Creed would not 
then, perhaps, have been the most per- 
plexed and absurd thing imposed upon 
the consciences of Christians. 



SECTION IX. 

THE STATE OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
TRINITY IN THE LATIN CHURCH. 

From the time of the complete sepa- 
ration of the eastern and western em- 
pires, the Greek and Latin churches 
nad but little connexion, and their 
writings being in different languages, 
were very little known to each other; 
few of tne Latins being able to read 
Greek, or the Greeks Latin. Though, 
therefore, the members of both churches 
were much addicted to theological dis- 
cussions, they took a quite different 
turn, and except upon very particular 
occasions, did not interfere with each 
other. 

With respect to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, there was this difference be- 
tween the eastern and western churches, 
that as the eastern empire was under 
one head, and the emperor resided at 
Constantinople, which was the centre 
of all the Grecian literature, he fre- 

auently interfered with the disputes of 
lie ecclesiastics; in consequence of 
which councils were called, decrees 
were made, and the orthodox articlep 
of faith immediately enforced by im- 
perial authority. Whereas the western 
empire being broken into many parts, 
and the studious theologians dispersed 
in different convents all over Europe, 
their speculations were more free ; and 
though the authority of the Pope pre- 
served a kind of union among them, 
yet the popes of the middle ages being 
sovereign princes, seldom interfered 
with religious tenets, unless they had 
some apparent influence with respect 
to their spiritual or temporal power. 
This was perhaps the reason why nc 
new councils were called, and no new 
decrees were made respecting the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 
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Since, however, what had been de- 
termined by the first general councils 
was received in the West, as well as in 
the East, the liberty of speculating on 
this subject was very much confined ; 
so that instead of inventing doctrines 
materially new, divines rather confined 
themselves to devising new modifica- 
tions, and new modes of explaining the 
old ones. In this field the human fa- 
culties have, perhaps, appeared to as 
great advantage as in any other, within 
the whole compass of speculation. We 
are only apt to regret that BUch won- 
derful abilities, and so much time, 
should have been employed on no 
better objects; But when, in some 
future period, all the labours of the 
mind of man shall be compared, it 
will, I doubt not, appear, that the 
studies of the schoolmen, to whom I 
am now alluding, were not without 
their use. 

Frivolous, however, as I think the 
objects of their inquiries were, I do not 
think that the world could ever boast 
of greater men, with respect to acute- 
ness of speculation, than Peter Lom- 
bard 1 and Thomas Aquinas, especially 
the latter. When I only look over the 
contents of his Summa, and see the 
manner in which a few articles are exe- 
cuted, (for no Protestant, I imagine, 
will ever think it worth his while to 
read many sections in that work,) and 
consider the time in which he lived, 
how much he wrote besides, and the 
age at which he died, viz. forty-seven, 
I am filled with astonishment. 2 He 
seems to have exhausted every subject 
that his own wonderful ingenuity could 
start, and among the rest the doctrine 
of the Trinity has by no means been 
overlooked by him. 

1 Matter of the Sentences, named from his 
nativo country of Lombardy. He was bishop of 
Paris in 1139, and died in 1164.- Nouv. Diet. 
Hist. IV. p. 1052. 

a He died in 1274. His Summa is thus de- 
scribed by a writer of his own church : " Bolide 
dans l'gtnblissement dca principes, exact dans 
les raisonnemens, clair dans l'oxpression, il 
pourroit fitre le meilleur modele des Thdologiens, 
s'il aw.it traitc" rnoins de questions inutiles, s'il 
avoit eu plus de soin d'ecarter quelques preuvos 
pen sondes." Ibid. V. p. 552. 



But the first who seems to have led 
the way, though in a remote preceding 
period, to the refinements of the school- 
men in later ages, and whose authority 
established the principal articles of 
orthodoxy, so that his opinions were 
generally received as the standard of 
faith, was Austin, who flourished after 
the f^reat outline of the doctrine of the 
Trinity was drawn in the general coun- 
cils of Nice and Constantinople. 

In this writer we find the doctrine 
of the Trinity treated in a manner con- 
siderably different from that of pre- 
ceding writers. For, in his time the 
doctnne established by the general 
councils had affected' the language 
commonly used in treating the subject; 
so that words had begun to be used in 
senses unknown to the ancients. Thus, 
before the council of Nice, whenever 
the word God occurred in the Scrip- 
tures, and the Supreme God was meant 
by it, it had always been understood 
as referring to the Father only ; and in 
this manner all the ancient fathers ex- 
plained every passage in which the 
word God, as distinguished from Christ, 
occurred; and they had recourse to 
such expedients as have been men- 
tioned in the early period of this his- 
tory, to account for the divinity of 
Christ, without supposing that he had 
any title to be comprehended under 
that general expression. 

But in the writings of Austin we 
often find the words God and Trinity 
to be synonymous. For he maintained 
that all the three persons are to be 
understood, though they are not ex- 
pressly mentioned, and he allowed no 
real prerogative whatever to the Father; 
an idea which would have staggered 
all the Nicene fathers. So far was 
he from supposing that the Father 
was truly greater than the Son, that 
he says, " two or three of the persons 
are not greater than any one of them." 
This, says he, "the carnal mind does 
not comprehend, because it can per- 
ceive nothing to be true, but with re- 
spect to things that are created, and 
cannot perceive the truth itself, by 
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which they are created." 1 He con- 
demns those who had said that the 
Father alone is immortal and invisible, 2 
and he blames Hilary for ascribing 
eternity to the Father only. 3 He so 
far, however, adheres to the language 
of his predecessors, as to say that the 
Father alone is God of God {ex Deo). 4 
But by this he could not mean what 
the Nicene fathers meant by it. 

Austin is also bolder, and more co- 
pious in his illustrations of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, by comparisons 
with other things ; though the doctrine 
being farther removed from human 
comprehension, it was then become 
much less capable of being explained 
in that way. Among other things, he 
finds a resemblance of the Trinity in 
the memory, understanding and will 
of man. 5 But then none of these 
powers, separately taken, constitute a 
man ; and his other comparisons are, 
by his own confession, still more lame 
and inadequate than this. 

As my readers will probably wish to 
see in what manner some of those texts 
of Scripture, which are usually alleged 
in support of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
were understood by this writer, I shall 
recite his interpretation of a few on 
which they have seen the comments of 
the earlier fathers, that they may see 
how the doctrine itself had changed in 
his time. He explains John xiv. 28, 
My Father is greater than I, by saying, 
that "Christ having emptied himself 
of his former glory, and being in the 
form of a servant, was then less, not 
only than his Father, but even than 
himself even at the very time in which 
he was speaking; for he did not so 
take the form of a servant, as to lose 
the form of God." 0 He explains Christ 
giving up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father, by saying that the whole 
Trinity is intended in that expression, 

» De Trinitate, L. viii. C. L AuQ\utini Opera, 

15430, HI. p. U6. (P.) 
•» Ibid. L. ii. C. viii. p. 267. (P.) 
3 Ibid. L. vi. C. x. p. 332. (P.) 

* Ibid. L. xv. C. xvii. p. 463. (P.) 
« Ibid. L. x. C. xi. p. 376. (P.) 

• Ibid. L, i. C. vii. pp. 246, 260. (P.) 



himself and the Holy Spirit not ex- 
cluded. 7 His manner of explaining 
Mark xiii. 32, in which it is said that 
the Son knoics not the time of the day 
of judgment, is still more extraordi- 
nary. For he says, that by not knott- 
ing is to be understood his not making 
others to know* He seems to under- 
stand Philip ii. 6, of a perfect equality 
with God. And, lastly, he says, that 
by the Father and Son being one, we are 
to understand the consubstantial unity 
of the Son with the Father. 9 Most 
of these interpretations were then quite 
new ; but now these, or such as tnese, 
are in the mouths of all Trinitarians. 

After Austin, we find a long period 
of great darkness in the western church, 
and in this period his credit was firmly 
established ; so that we find him quoted 
as an authority, almost equal to that 
of the councils, and even the Scriptures 
themselves. But the age of great re- 
finement in speculation began about 
the time of Berenger and Anselm, two 
of the greatest scholars of their time; 
and had not the former of them been 
unfortunately heterodox in the doctrine 
of the eucharist, 10 he would have been 
the most celebrated for his learning 
and abilities of all his contemporaries. 

Anselm, though he writes with won- 
derful acuteness, is not systematical. 
He does not professedly treat of the 
Trinity, and indeed we find little in 
him that is particularly remarkable on 
this subject, besides an obscure intima - 
tion that the doctrine might have been 
known by natural reason." Xn proving 

I Ibid. L. i. C. x. p. 250. (P.) 

a Ibid. C. xii. p. 253. (P.) 

» Ibid. L. iv. C. ix. p. 303. (P.) 
Berengarius, archdeacon of Angers, was con- 
demned in a council at Rome, in 1059, for 
maintaining tbe errors of Jobn Scotus Erigena, 
which were afterwards revived by tbe &»c,a- 
vientarian*. See Nouv. Diet. Hist. I. p. 3S2. 
" Berengarius was for almost tbirty years 
together baited in one council after another, and 
died about the year 1088." See " Bertram, con- 
cerning the Body and Blood of the Lord," 163S, 
p. 37. From Bcrtmm, Ridley and his brethren 
learned their qualified notion of Christ's pretence 
in the Sacrament, of which rite scarcely any 
churclnnan before Uoadley ventured to give a 
plain account. 

>» Ad Romano*,C. i. Anselml Opera, 1612, II. 
p. 11. (P.) Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, 
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the eternity of Christ, he says, " Christ 
is the wisdom of God, tmd the power of 
God ; if, therefore, God had ever been 
without Christ, he must have been 
without wisdom and without power." 1 
And he says, that " Christ by his own 
power rose from the dead." 2 Lastly, 
in answer to the question why we may 
not as well say that there are two per- 
sons in Christ, as two natures, he says, 
u as in God, the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, are three persons, and but one 
God ; so in Christ, the Godhead is one 
person, and the manhood another per- 
son ; and yet these are not two persons, 
but one person." 3 My reader, I hope, 
will not be disappointed in finding no 
great light on this subject from this 
learned archbishop; nor must he form 
much higher expectations either from 
Peter Lombard or Thomas Aquinas. 

Peter Lombard has many new dis- 
tinctions on the subject of the Trinity ; 
and, as an article of some curiosity, I 
shall recite a few things from him, as 
well as from Thomas Aquinas, who 
wrote in the century following, and who 
is abundantly more copious, as well as 
more systematical. 

Peter Lombard illustrates Austin's 
comparison of the three persons in the 
Trinity, by the memory, understanding 
and wiU of man, observing, that they 
all comprehend one another. "Thus 
we can say, I remember that I remem- 
ber, that I understand, and that I will ; 
I can also say I understand that I un- 
derstand, that I remember, and that I 
will ; and, lastly, I can say I will that 
I will, understand, and remember." 4 
He decides the question whether the 
Father begat the Son willingly or un- 
willingly, oy saying that he begat him 
Lif nature, and not by will (natura non 
voluntate 5 ), so that he retained the idea 
without adopting the offensive expres- 
sion nolens. It is something extraor- 

died in 1109, aged 75. See Biog. Brit. I. pp. 205- 
215. There is a list of h { s works, p. 213, note. 

1 Ad Cor. C. i. II. p. 102. (P.) 

2 Ad Horn. C. x. II. p. 67. (P. 

a De Incarnation?, C. v. III. p. 39. (P.) 

* Petri Lombardi Scattutia, L. L Diat. iU. 
p. 21. (P.) 

* Ibid. L i. Dist. vl. p. 42. (P.) 



dinary that he owns that he cannot dis- 
tinguish between the generation of the 
Son and the procession of the Spirit. 6 

After asserting, after Austin, that no 
one person in the Trinity is less than 
the other two, or than all the three, he 
says, " he that can receive this, let him 
receive it; he that cannot, let him, 
however, believe it ; and let him pray 
that what he believes he may under- 
stand." 7 In this, which is certainly 
not a little curious, this subtle writer 
seems to have been followed by some 
moderns; and the last article I shall 
quote from him is not less curious, 
though I believe none of the moderns 
will choose to adopt hislanguage; which, 
however, is very nonest. After asking 
why, as we say that the Father is God, 
the Son God, and the Holy Spirit God, 
we may not say there are three Gods ; 
" Is it, ' says he, " because the Scrip- 
ture does not say so? But neither 
does the Scripture say that there are 
three persons in the Trinity. But this 
does not contradict the Scripture, 
which says nothing about it ; whereas 
it would be a contradiction to the Scrip- 
ture to say there are three Gods, be- 
cause Moses says, Hear, 0 Israel, the 
Lord thy God is one Lord." 8 As to a 
contradiction with respect to reason and 
common sense, this writer seems to have 
made no difficulty of it, not having 
thought it worth his while to take it 
into consideration. 

I must mention another peculiarity 
of Peter Lombard, because it was the 
occasion of some controversy. He, like 
the Damianists in the East, made some 
distinction "between the divine essence 
and the three persons in the Godhead " 
But on this he was attacked in a large 
work by Joachim, abbot of Flora, who 
" denied that there was anything, or 
any essence, that belonged in common 
to the three persons . . .by which doctrine 
the substantial union between the three 
persons was taken away," and nothing 
but a n timer ical or moral union was left. 

• Ibid. Dist. xii' J>. 73. (P.) 

» Ib d. L. i. lhV. xix. p. 115. (P.) 

« Ibid. Dist. xxiii. p. ISO. (P.) 
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This explication was, therefore, con- 
demned by Innocent the Third, in 1215. 1 
Though Thomas Aquinas writes very 
largely on the subject of the Trinity, 
he nas not much that is peculiar to him- 
self. He defines a person to "be an in- 
dividual substance of arationaJnature," 2 
and pretends to demonstrate, a priori, 
that there must be more persons than 
one in the divine essence, 3 but not more 
than three. 4 And, lastly, after assert- 
ing that the Holy Spirit proceeds from 
the Son as well as from the Father, he 
says, that the Father and Son are but 
one origin (unum principium) of the 
Holy Spirit. 6 



SECTION X. 

THE HISTOItY OF THE DOCTRDJE OP THE 
TRINITY AFTER THE EUTYCHIAN CON- 
TROVERSY. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, as it was 
ever held in the western part of the 
world, had now received its last im- 
provements; and indeed continued with 
little alteration from the time of Austin. 
A few more subtleties, however, were 
started upon the subject, especially in 
the East, which reauire to be noticed. 

In 519, some monks of Scythia, at the 
head of whom was P. Fullo, having a 
dispute with one Victor, a deacon in 
Constantinople, whom they accused of 
being a Nestorian, insisted upon his 
saying that one of the persons in the 
Trinity was crucified for us, an expres- 
which no Nestorian would use. They 
both appealed to the Pope's legates, 
who were then at Constantinople. But 
though these thought the words cap- 
able of a good sense, yet, since they 
might be suspected of the Eutychian 

i Mosheim, III. p. 134. (P.) Tho "sentcnco, 
however," adds Mosheim, "did not extend to 

the person or fame of the abbot himself 

Joachim has at this day a considerable number 
of adherents and defenders, more especially 
among those of the Franciscans, who are called 
Observants" Eccl. Hist. Cent, xiii Pt. ii. Ch. v. 
Sect. xv. 

* Thomse Aquinatis Summa, 1681, Pt L 
Qu. xxix. Art. i. p. 70. (P.) 
» Ibid. Qu. xxx. p. 72. (P.) 
« Ibid. Qu. xxxiif. p. 80. (P.) 
» Ibid. Qu. xxxvi. p. 85. (P.) 



OF CHRISTIANITY. 

heresy, they thought it was better not 
to use them. The monks, not satisfied 
with this decision, appealed to Pope 
Hormisdas, who condemned the ex- 
pression, but his successor, John, ap- 
proved of it. Then, finding that the ex- 
pression was not generallyrelished, they 
proposed to change it, and to say that 
the Logos, or the Word, had suffered for 
us ; but this was also thought to savour 
too much of Eutychianism. 6 Happily 
this controversy ended without any 
serious consequences. 

It has been observed, that all the an- 
cient, orthodox fathers supposed that 
there was a time when the Son of God 
was not, and that the Logos became a 
person immediately before the creation, 
having been originally nothing but an 
attribute of the divine nature. This 
opinion, it seems, was not quite extinct 
in the vear 529. For we then find a-de- 
cree of a synod of Vaison, in France, 
condemning it, and the preamble shows 
that the opinion was pretty general ; 
" Because, say they, " not only in the 
apostolic see, but also in all tne East, 
and in all Africa and Italy, heretics 
blasphemed, saying that the Son of 
God was not always with the Father, but 
had a beginning in time, they ordered 
it to be chanted in the common service, 
Glory to the Father, and to the Son, and 
to the Holy Spirit, as it ivas in the be- 
ginning." A form which has continued, 
to be in use ever since. 1 

The next controversy of which I shall 
give an account, shows, at the same time, 
the subtlety of the mind of man in de- 
vising distinctions, and the impotence 
of power to restrain or guide it. In the 
seventh century, the emperor Herac- 
lius, considering the detriment which 
his empire received from the migration 
of the persecuted Nestorians, and their 
settlement in Persia, was very desirous 
of uniting the Monophysites, and 
thought to prevent the diversity of opi- 
nions among them by inducing them to 
accede to the following proposition (sug- 
gested to him, it is said, by Anastasius, 

6 Sueur, a.d. 519. (P.) 
* Ibid. A.D. 529. (P.) 
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the chief of the Jacobites, and who pre- 
tended to renounce Eutychianism, in 
order to be made bishop of Antioch), 
M There was in Jesns Christ, after the 
union of the two natures, but one will 
and one operation." Accordingly he 
published an edict in favour of this doc- 
trine, which was called that of the Mo- 
uothelites, in 630. 

It wasafterward8Confirmed in acoun- 
cil, and for some time seemed to have 
the intended effect. But soon after it 
was the occasion of new and violent 
animosities, in consequence of the oppo- 
sition made to it by Sophronius, a monk 
of Palestine. He, being raised to the 
see of Jerusalem, was the occasion of a 
council being held at Constantinople in 
•380, which was called the sixth general 
council, in which the doctrine of the 
Monothelites was condemned. Not- 
withstanding this condemnation, this 
doctrine was embraced by the Mardi- 
ates, a people who inhabited Mount Li- 
banus, and were afterwards called Ma- 
ronites, from Maro, their first bishop ; 
but in the twelfth century they joined 
the church of Rome. 1 

In the condemnation of this doctrine, 
it is remarkable that it was not stated, 
nor anything opposite to it asserted; 
the writings only which contained it 
being condemned, as containing propo- 
sitions M impious and hurtful to the 
soul;" and they were therefore ordered 
to be exterminated and burned. It is, 
indeed, no wonder that those who are 
called orthodox with respect to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, should be embar- 
rassed with two intelligent principles in 
one person, in what manner soever they 
may imagine them to be united. If 
there be but one intelligent principle, or 
nature, there can be but one will, but if 
there be two intelligent principles, it is 
natural to expect two icills. But then 
what certainty can there be that these 
two wills will always coincide, and what 
inconvenience would there not arise from 
their difference ? 

The Christian fathers who first ima- 

> Sueur, A.D. 629 and 6S0. Mosheim, (Vol. II.] 
o. 37. (P.) Eccl. Hint Cent. vii.Pt.ii.Ch. ▼. 
Sect. xi. 



gined that Christ was the Logos of the 
Father, had no dispute about the sense 
in which he was the Son of God. That 
he was so by adoption, and not in his 
own nature, as immediately derived from 
God, had been peculiar to those who 
held his proper humanity. But in the 
eighth century, Felix, bishop of Urgella, 
in Spain, would have introduced a dis- 
tinction in this case, in fact uniting 
the two opinions. For he held " that 
Christ, considered in his divine nature, 
was truly and essentially the Son of 
God, but that considered as a man, he 
was only so, nominally and by adop- 
tion." But this opinion was condemned 
by several councds, and especially in 
one held by Charlemagne, at Ratisbon, 
in /92. 2 

But the most ridiculous of all opinions 
that was, perhaps, ever seriously main- 
tained, and which yet proceeded from 
an unfeigned respect to Christ, (and 
which I mention only to relieve my 
readers from their attention to things 
that were either of a more serious 
nature, or that had more serious con- 
sequences,) was one that was started 
in the ninth century, about the manner 
in which Christ was born of the Virgin. 
For, Paschasiiis Radbert, the same 
who was so much concerned in estab- 
lishing the doctrine of tran substantia- 
tion, composed in this century "an 
elaborate treatise, to prove that Christ 
was born without his mother's womb 
being opened, in the same manner as 
he, came into the chamber where his 
disciples were assembled, after his re- 
surrection, though the door was shut." 3 

A controversy much more serious in 
its consequences, as it ended in the 
final separation of the Greek and Latin 
churches, was started in the same cen- 
tury, about the procession of the Holy 
Spirit. In the Nicene Creed, with the 
addition which was afterwards made to 
it, it is said, I believe in the Holy Spirit^ 
which proceeds from the Father ; and 
by this it was probably meant that the 

* Monbeim, II. p. 100. (P.) Eccl. Hist. Cent, 
viii. Pt. ii. Ch. v. Sect hi. 

a Ibid. p. 162. (P.* Cent ix.Ptii.Ch. iii. 
Sect. xxvi. 
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Holy Spirit, as a distinct person, bore 
a similar relation to the Father, as the 
source of divinity, to that which the 
Son, or the Logos bore to him. But 
the Scriptures expressly asserting that 
the Spirit was sent by the Son, or pro- 
ceeded from the Son, it probably came 
by degrees to be imagined, that his 
nature was derived from that of the 
Son, as well as from that of the Father ; 
but we hear no consequence of this, till 
the year 447, when the words Filioqtte, 
were added to the creed, by the order 
of a synod in Spain, whence it passed 
into Gaul. In this state things con- 
tinued till the eighth century, when 
the question was a good deal agitated, 
as appears by a council of Gentilli 
held in 766 ; and in 809 Charlemagne 
ordered a council to be held at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in which the question con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit was discussed. 

In consequence of this, the Latins, 
in general at least, held that the Spirit 
proceeded from the Father and the 
Son, and in the churches of France 
and Spain, the creed was usually read 
in this manner s " I believe in the Holy 
Spirit, which from all eternity pro- 
ceeded from the Father and the Son." 
This, however, was not the practice at 
Rome, and Leo the Third, at least for 
some time, ordered the creed to be read 
as formerly. At length the Greeks 
took offence at this addition, and Pho- 
tius, bishop of Constantinople, wrote 
against it, as an innovation ; and after 
much debating on the subject, in the 
year 1054, the two churches finally 
separated, and excommunicated one 
another on account of this difference. 

When an attempt was made to re- 
unite the two churches, at the council 
of Ferrara, in 1439, this procession of 
the Holy Spirit was thus explained, 
viz. " The Holy Spirit is eternally from 
the Father and the Son, and he pro- 
ceeds from them both eternally, as from 
a single principle, and by one single 
procession." 1 If my readers have any 
ideas from these words, it is more than 
I can pretend to. 

» " Histoire dea Papes," IV. p. 124 (P.) 



No people in the world were so much 
addicted to religious controversy as the 
Greeks. In the later period of that 
empire, notwithstanding the declining 
state of their affairs, and the perpetual 
inroads first of the Saracens and then 
of the Turks, it continued to be one of 
their most serious occupations; and 
some of the emperors themselves en- 
tered into these debates with as much 
eagerness as any mere divines. One 
of the most extraordinary instances of 
this occurs in the twelfth century, 
when a warm contest arose at Constan- 
tinople about the sense of these words 
of Cnrist, " My Father is greater than 
I." The emperor Emanuel Comnenus 
held a council upon it, in which he ob- 
truded his own sense of them, which 
was, that they " related to the flesh that 
washid in Christ, and that was passible, 
i.e. subject to suffering; and not only 
ordered this decision to be engraved on 
tables of stone, in the principal church 
of Constantinople, but also published 
an edict in which capital punishments 
were denounced against all such as 
should presume to oppose this explica- 
tion, or teach any doctrine repugnant 
to it." 2 However, the following em- 
peror, Andronicu8, cancelled the edict, 
and did everything in his power to put 
an end to the contest. But whether 
the severe penalties which he enacted 
against those who engaged in them 
had the effect he intended, we are not 
told. His measures do not seem to 
have been better adapted to gain his 
end than those of his predecessor. 

I shall close the account of these 
idle disputes, with mentioning one that 
was started in Barcelona, in 1351, " con- 
cerning the kind of worship that was 
to be paid to the blood of Christ" and 
which was revived " at Brixen in 1462," 
when " Jacobus a Marchia, a celebrated 
Franciscan, maintained publicly in one 
of his sermons, that the blood which 
Christ shed upon the cross did not be- 
long to the divine nature, and, of con- 

* Moshcim, II. 435, 436. (P.) This Emperor 
"from an indifferent Prince was become a 
wretched Divine." Eccles. Hist. Cent. xii. 
Pt. ii. Ch. iii. Sect. xvi. 
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sequence, was not to be considered as 
the object of divine and immediate 
worship." But the Dominicans op- 
posed this doctrine, and appealed to 
Pins II., who contrived to put off the 
decision, so that the question remained 
undetermined in the church of Rome 
to this day. 1 

Lastly, to conclude this Section, I 
must observe, that about the tenth 
century, a festival began to be held in 
honour of the Holy Trinity, in some 
cathedrals, and in monasteries, and that 
John XXII., who distinguished himself 
«so much by his opinion concerning the 
beatific vision, fixed the office for it in 
1334, and appointed the celebration of 
it to be on the first Sunday after Pen- 
tecost ; and accordingly on this day it 
has been kept by the church of Rome, 
and the church of England, ever since. 



SECTION XI. 

A GENERAL VIEW OP TI1E RECOVERY. OP THE 
GENUINE DOCTRINE OP CHRISTIANITY 
CONCERNING THE NATURE OP CHRIST. 

We are not able to trace the doctrine 
of the proper humanity of Christ much 
later than the council of Nice; the 
Arian doctrine having been much more 
prevalent for a considerable time after- 
wards, especially by the influence of 
the emperors Constantius and Valens ; 
and the Arians were no less hostile to 
this primitive doctrine than the Trini- 
tarians themselves. At length, though 
all the northern nations that embraced 
Christianity were at first of the Arian 
persuasion, yet, chiefly by the influence 
of the Popes, they became gradually 
Trinitarians, and continued so till near 
the reformation. 

The first traces that we perceive of 
the revival of the ancient doctrine, are 
among the Albigenses. For I cannot 
say that I perceive any among the pro- 
per Waldenses, and the Albigenses were 

i Ibid. II. pp. 269, 270. (P.) The Pope decreed 
" that both sides of the Question might bo law- 
fully held, until Christ's \ icar upon earth should 
find leisure and opportunity for examining the 
matter, and determining on what side the truth 
lay." Cent. xv. Ft ii. Cb, iii. Sect. xiv. 



probably rather Arians than what we 
now call Socinians. It would seem, 
however, that if the Waldenses (the 
first reformers from Popery, and who 
may be traced as far as the time of 
Claudius, bishop of Turin) were Trini- 
tarians, they did not originally lay 
much stress on that doctrine. For, in 
their confession of faith, composed in 
1120, which was sixty or seventy years 
before Valdo of Lyons, there is nothing 
under the article of Jesus concerning 
his divinity, nor yet in that of 1544, 
which was presented to the king of 
France.* In the first of these it was 
only said, that "Christ was promised 
to the fathers, and was to make satis- 
faction for sin." But after the time 
of the reformation by Luther, the Wal- 
denses, in a confession of faith, pre- 
sented to the king of Bohemia, in 1535, 
acknowledge expressly, "one essence 
of divinity in tnree persons, according 
to the Nicene Creed and that of Atha- 
nasius," both of which they mention. 3 
But no sooner were the minds of men 
at full liberty to speculate concerning 
the doctrines of Christianity, and cir- 
cumstances excited them to it, but, 
while Luther and Calvin retained the 
commonly received opinion with respect 
to Christ, there were many others of 
that age who revived the primitve doc- 
trine, though there were Arians among 
them. The greater number, however, 
were of those who were afterwards 
called Socinians, from Faustus Socinus, 

* Francis I. The first article, on the object of 
worship, is strictly Unitarian, and as different 
from the first article of the Church of Knghoul 
as possible. The second article describes Jc*v* 
Christ entirely in scripture language. Jorti.i 
quotes the Confession at length, in the Latin 
version of Sanditis, (Hist EccL p. 425,) and 
thinks that Erasmus "would probably have 
approved it." Life of Eixismus, a. v. 1530. 4to. 
p. 611. 

» Jtan Leper's " Histoire des Eglises Evangc*- 
liques des Valleos du Piemont, ou Vaudoifies," 
10(59, pp. 94, 97 and 109. (P.) In the Cat\fe**ioit, 
1120, Art. II. is in these words, "Wo believe 
that there is one God, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit." Through the whole fourteen articles 
there is no other reference to a Trinity. Of 
Cliritt, it Is said, Art. VI., that " ho was born at 
the time appointed by God his Father." See 
"A True Copy of an Ancient Confession," &c, 
from Moreland's History, p. 57, in "the History 
ol Popery," 1735, L pp. 423, 424. 
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who distinguished himself by his writ- 
ings among those of them who settled in 
Poland, where they had many churches, 
and continued in a flourishing state till 
the year 1658, when they were, with 
great cruelty and injustice, banished 
from that country.' This event, how- 
ever, like others of a similar nature, 
contributed to the spreading of their 
doctrine in other countries. 

In England this doctrine appears to 
have had many advocates about the 
time of the civil war, a the most dis- 

i See ToiUmin's Socinus, p. 274. The king, 
who banished them, was John Caeimir, a cardi- 
nal, who had been a Jesuit. In 1668 be abdi- 
cated, and became abbot of St. Germain desPrez, 
at Paris, where he died in 1672. In a chapel 
dedicated to this St. Cazimir, is n tomb with a 
long inscription, Sterna Memorial Regis Orlhodoxi. 
Among his exploits are "Sociniani regno pulsi, 
ne Casimiriim, haberent rcgem, qui Christum, 
Deum non haberent." Bee a A New Description 
of Paris," 1687, Pt. ii. p. 97. 

9 One bf these was Paul Best, of whose life 
and writings I know nothing, but whose suffer- 
ings, from the Long Parliament, will sufficiently 
appear by the following passages in Whitelocke's 
Memorials : — 

"1646, January 28. The day of the monthly 
fast. In the evening the House met, and heard 
a report from tho Committee of Plundered Mini- 
sters, of the blasphemies of one Paul Best, who 
denied the Trinity of the Godhead, and the Deity 
of Christ, and the Holy Gho»t. The House ordered 
him to be kept close prisoner, and an ordinance 
to be brought in to punish him with death." 
This committee was named from the design of 
its first appointment in 1G42, to reimburse minis- 
ters who had suffered from the Royalists. 

" February 16. The Committee of Plundered 
Ministers ordered to draw up an Ordinance for 
punishing Paul Best for his blasphemies. 

" March 28. Debate of the blasphemies of 
Paul Best. Divines ordered to confer with him 
to convince him of his sin, and that a charge bo 
prepared against him. 

"April 3. Paul Best brought to the bar, heard 
his charge, and by his answer confessed the 
Trinity, and that he hoped to be saved thereby ; 
but denied the three persons, as a jesuitical 
tenet." 

It is well known what Unitarians of that ago 
understood, when they confessed the Trinity, 
though it was too much like an unworthy sub- 
terfuge, to employ the term. What became of 
Paul Best I cannot find. Whitelocko records, 
" April 29, An ordinance to be brought in, for 
punishment of heresies and such as divulge 
them," and " 1847, July 24, Order to burn a 
pamphlet of Paul Best's, and the printers to be 
punished.'* 

That virulent foe of Toleration, Thomas Ed- 
wards, the shallow Edwards in Milton's Sonnet, 
speaks of "Paul Best's damnable doctrines 
against the Trinity," and denounces two In- 
dependent Ministers in the city. One of them 
tud declared that Paul Best's "imprisonment 



OF CHRISTIANITY. 

tinguished of whom were the truly 
learned and pious Mr. Biddle,* and his 
patron the most excellent Mr. Firm in ; 
and it does not appear that there were 
many, if any, Arians among them, the 
term Unitarian being then synonymous 
to what is now caUea Socinian. After- 
wards, however, chieflyby the influence 
of Mr. Whiston and Dr. Clarke in the 
Established Church, and of Mr. Emlyn 
and Mr. Peirce among the Dissenters, 
the Arians became so much the more 
numerous body, that the old Unitarians 

would do no good ; " that he should be made 
"to sweat with arguments," but that the ma- 
gistrate had " no authoritative power under tho 
gospel to remedy it." The other said, M that the 
magistrate might not punish such," and "had 
nothing to do in matters of religion, but in civil 
things only." Edwards adds, on the authority 
of " a conunon councilman of good worth, — that 
an Independent Minister, within a few miles of 
London, one Mr. L., had said to him, ' that men 
ought not to be troubled for their consciences, 
but Papists should be suffered ; and for his part, 
if he knew any Papists, who were at their de- 
votions of beads, Images, Ac, he would not 
have them hindered or disturbed.' " It is to be 
regretted that we have not the names of these 
throe ministers who were lights shining in a 
dark place. See Gangrana, Ed. 3rd, 1646, p. 46. 

Another Anti-Trinitarian of this period, whose 
name has been preserved, was John Frye, a mem- 
ber of tho Long Parliament, to which he was 
chosen for Shaftesbury, first in 1640, when his 
election on some account was made void, and 
again in 1646. He was " suspended for writing 
a book against the Trinity ; but upon declaring 
that he abominated the opinions charged upon 
him, re-admitted February 3, 1649-9, but dis- 
abled February 24, 1650-1, for the same kind of 
offence." Mr. F. was one "of the commissioners 
appointed for tho trial of the king, who occa- 
sionally attended, but did not sign the warrant for 
beheading him." Pari. Hist. Ed. 2nd, IX. p. 27. 
Of these transactions, Whitelocke has the follow- 
ing account :— 

"1650-1, February 24. Mr. Fry, a Member of 
Parliament, being accused by C. Downes, another 
Member in Parliament, for a book written by 
Mr. Fry, and Mr. Fry having printed another 
book with all this matter in it ; the House voted 
this to be a breach of the privilege of Parliament. 
They voted other matters in the book to be 
erroneous, profane and highly scandalous. That 
the book be burnt, and Mr. Fry disabled to sit in 
Parliament as a member thereof." 

The accuser was " Colonel John Downes, one 
of tho Regicides, and a Member of the Council 
of State." One of Mr. Fry's pieces was entitled 
" A Brief Ventilation of that Chaffie and Absurd 
Opinion of Three Persons, or Substances in the 
Godhead." On this the Parliament sat "from 
morning to night in debate." See Wood, Art. 
Cheyntll, in At hen. Oxon. 1692, II. pp. 246, 247. 

* See Toulmin'a Socinus, p. 278, and his Review 
of Biddle's Life, 1781, passim. Also Dr. Toicers, 
in Brit. Biog. 1770, VI. p. 79. Mr. John Faring- 
ton, of the Inner Temple, appears to have been 
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were in a manner extinct. But of late 
years, Dr. Lardner 1 and others having 
written in favour of the simple human- 
ity of Christ, this doctrine has spread 

Middle's earliest biographer. Wood has given a 
full and remarkably fair account of him, per- 
haps recollecting that Biddle's bittorcst perse- 
cutors were also the foes of the crown and the 
mitre. Ho thus writes at the conclusion of his 
article : — 

M By tho filth of a prison, in hot weather, 
contracting a disease, he died thereof, in the 
month of September (one tolls me the 2nd, and 
another the 22nd day), about five of the clock in 
the morning, to the great grief of his disciples, in 
1 662. Whereupon his body being conveyed to the 
ourial-place joining to Old Btdlam, in Moorfields, 
near London, was there deposited by the 
brethren, who soon after took care that an 
altar monument uf stouo should be erected over 
his grave, with an inscription thereon, showing 
that he was Matter of Arts of the University of 
Oxon, and that he had given to the world great 
specimens of his learning and piety. He had in 
him a sharp and quick judgment, and a pro- 
digious memory; and being very industrious 
withal, was in a capacity of devouring all ho 
read. He was wonderfully well versed in the 
Scriptures, and could not only repeat all St. 
Paul's Epistles in English, but also in the Greek 
tongue, which made him a ready disputant. Ho 
was accounted, by thoso of his persuasion, a 
sober man in his discourse, and to havo nothing 
of impiety, folly, or scurrility to proceed from 
him. Also, so devout, that he seldom or never 
prayed without being prostrate or flat on the 
ground." 

Wood thus mentions that extraordinary youth 
who translated Biddle's Catechism into I .at in : 
" Nathanael Stuckcy, who had been partly bred 
up in grammar and logic by Biddle, or, at least, 
by his care, died 27th Sept. 1665, aged 16 years, 
and was buried close to the grave of Biddle, as 
it appears by an inscription engraven for him on 
one side at the bottom of Biddies monument." 
Athen. Oxon. II. p. 202. 

The M burial placo " of Biddle was " the New 
Churchyard in Petlit France, given by the City, 
and consecrated June 4, 1617, for tho burial of 
strangers, especially of the French, who were 
numerous there. That ground is now part of 
the site of New Broad Street, and it is, probably, 
vain to inquire after Biddle's tomb. 

Yet, though his tomb cannot be discovered, 
his scriptural doctrino of the divine unity, for 
which he endured a great fight of afflictions, has 
not been lost ; but taught, in the very neighbour- 
hood which contains his ashes, with a zeal, 
ability, and the recommendation of an exem- 
plary life like his own, and in connexion with 
those ideas of the divine influence, and the divine 
character, to which Biddle had but partially 
attained. I refer to the exertions of my valued 
friend, tho late Mr. Vidler, lost to his family and 
his Christian associates, too near the age at 
which Biddle rested fro>n\ his labours ; but whose 
enlightened views of truth, with his energy 
and success in recommending them, happily 
survive, in the same connexion. Primo avulso 
non deficit alter. 

1 " In 1759, Dr. Lardner published, but with- 
out his name. 'A Letter written in the year 



very much, and seems now to be the 
revailinfj opinion among those who 
ave distinguished themselves by their 
freedom of thinking in matters of re- 
ligion. This has been more especially 
the case since the application made to 
parliament by some members of the 
church of England for relief in the 
business of subscription, 5 * and more 
particularly so since the erection of 
the Unitarian Chapel by Mr. Lindsey, 
(who, from a principle of conscience, 
on this ground only, voluntarily re- 
signed his preferment in the church of 
England,) and the publication of his 
Apology, with its Sequel, and other 
excellent works, in vindication of his 
conduct and opinion.* 

It is something extraordinary, that 
the Socinians in Poland thought it 
their duty, as Christians, and indeed 
essential to Christianity, to pray to 
Jesus Christ, notwithstanding they be- 
lieved him to be a mere man, whose 

I presence with them, and whose know- 
edge of their situation, they could not 
therefore be assured of; and though 
they had no authority whatever in the 
Scriptures for so doing, nor indeed in 
the practice of the primitive church 
till near the time of the council of Nice. 
Socinus himself was of this opinion, 
and is thought to have given too much 

1730, concerning tho Question whether the 
Logos 8tipplied the Placo of a human Soul in 
,the Person of Jesus Christ.' To this letter, 
which is supposed to have been originally ad- 
dressed to Lord Barrington, were now added 
' Two Postscripts.' It is observable, that Dr. 
Lardner did not derive his opinions from the 
study of tho Socinian authors." Dr. L. also, 
about the same time, revised for publication 
Mr. Cardale's ** True Doctrino of the New Testa- 
ment concerning Jesus Christ." Dr. Kippis, 
Life of Dr. Lardner, 1788, pp. lviii. lix. lxvii. 

a See " List of the Petitioning Clergy, 1772," 
Mon. Repos. XIII. pp. 15-17. There are in- 
teresting particulars on this subject in Mr. 
Belsham's Mem. of Lindsey, pp. 46-62. 

» Mr. Lindsey's temporary chapel was opened 
by him on Sunday. April 17, 1774, and the 
present chapel. March 29, 1778. 8ee Mem. of L 

Sp. 110 and 138. The Apology was published in 
an. 1774, a 4th Ed. 1782, and this year (1818) it 
has been reprinted by the Unitarian Society. 
Tho Sequel was published in 1776. Dr. Priestley 

Eblishcd a pamphlet, entitled, " A Letter to a 
yman, on the Subject of Mr. Lindsey's Pro- 
posal for a Reformed English Church, on the 
Plan of Dr. Clarke. 1774. * 
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of his con ntenance to the imprisonment character to the patriarchs and prophets 

and other hardships which Francis Da- before he was born of the Virgin Mary, 

vides suffered for opposing it. 1 How- But, besides that this doctrine savours 

ever, the famous Simon Budnaeus was of that of the pre-existence of all human 

also of those who denied that any kind souls, a- doctrine which has no counte- 

of worship ought to be paid to Jesus nance in reason or revelation (though 

Christ, contrary to the opinion of So- it was generally held by philosophers 

cinus." 2 at the time that the Trinitarian and 

Many of those who went by the name Arian doctrines were broached, and in- 

of Anabaptists at the beginning of the deed served as a necessary foundation 

Reformation, held the doctrine of the for them), it has staggered many, when 

simple humanity of Christ ; insomuch they reflect coolly upon the subject, to 

that, before the time of Socinns, they think that so exalted a being as this, an 

generally went by that name. Among unique in the creation, a being next in 

these one of the first was Lewis Hetzer, dignity and intelligence to God himself, 

who appeared in 1524, and who " about possessed of powers absolutely incom- 

three years afterwards was put to death prehensible by us, should inhabit this 

at Constance." 3 particular spot in the universe, in pre- 

Several of the Socinians of that age ference to any other in the whole extent 

held the doctrine of the personality of of perhaps a boundless creation, 
the Holy Spirit, considering him as a It cannot, also, but be thought a little 

being of a super-an^elic order. Of this extraordinary, that there should be no 

opinion was Mr. Biddle. 4 trace of the apostles having ever re- 

The first Arians in England were of garded their Master in this high light, 

the opinion of the original Arians, viz. For, bein^ Jews, they would certainly 

that Christ was the first of all creatures, consider him at first as a man like them- 

and even existed from eternity, by an selves, since no Jew ever expected any 

eternal derivation from his eternal Fa- other for their Messiah. Indeed, it can 

ther, that he was the immediate maker never be thought that Peter and others 

of the world, and of all things, visible would have made so free with our Lord, 

and invisible, and appeared in a divine as they sometimes did, if they had con- 

' See this question examined by Dr. Toulmin. ?4 ere ^ ^ m aa their mo&er, and the 

Soeinvn, pp. k2-m. being who supported the whole uni- 

i 'Mofhcim iv. p 199 (P.) Cent xvi Pt. ii. V erse; and therefore must have been 

Sect. ni. Ch. iv. xxii. xxhi. According to San- , • , c i • 

dim, Budmeus recanted. "Delapsus est in present m every part of the creation, 

opitiionem de christo Domino, divino cultu non giving his attention to everything, and 

honorando, postea taraen opiniones suas re* avar 4?-ncr Viio nnwor 1irwm nvro-vr'ni -. 

tractasse.a^uecnmfnaribusiugratiamrediisse exerting hlB power upon CVCrythin 



pcrhibetur." BiU. Anti Tiin. 1084, p. 54. at the same time as he was familiarly 

3 ibid, iv P . 169. (P.) ibid. lit Mosheim conversing with them. Moreover, the 

describes Hetzer as "one of the wandering and r- i _ T +v, rt 4* m „*„4;~- ;+ K« 

fanatic d Anabaptists," but tbis name seems history Ot the temptat Wll t Whether it be 

generally to provoke that historian's ill-will ; supposed to be a reality, Or a vision, 

and Hetzer, according to Sundiiu, to whom mna i y. 0 q H nfT pfhp r imnrnhnhlp nn Rnrh 

Mosheim refers, must have deserved more re- mu8t De aiwgetner lmprooaoie on SUCU 

spectable epithets. Siindius attributes to him, a supposition. For what Could be the 

among other pieces one against the deity of offer of the kingdoms of this world, 8 up- 

S^&hSSSl Stt^'^AnS&Z posing all of tiem, without exception, 

p. 17. to have been intended, to him who made 

* Ho believed that "there is one principal +), Awftr ld nn d wn.q alrpadv in nosspssion 

minister of God and Christ, peculiarly sent from t ° e . WOria » , a , ai . reaav m possession 

heaven to sanctify the church, who, by reason of it ? And there 18 no trace Ot the 

of his eminency and intimacy with God, is apostles, after their supernatural illu- 

unplcd out of the number of the other heavenly r . j. • .if • . i 

mhiiHters or angels... .and that this minister of mmation, discovering the great mistake 

God and Christ is the Holy Spirit." Sec Biddle's they had been under with respect to 

^r^Tri^ iSft this subject. Ou the contrary, they 

Touimm's Review, p. 20. continued to speak as if their former 
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ideas of him had been just, never giving 
him any higher title than that of a 
man approved of God, &c. 

If it be supposed that while Christ 
was on earth he ceased to discharge the 
high office he held before, viz. support- 
ing all things by the word of his power, 
there will be some difficulty in suppos- 
ing how, and In/ wlmm, it was performed 
in that interval. For certainly it would 
not have been delegated to Christ, or 
any other created being, if there had 
not been some impropriety in its being 
done immediately by God himself. That 
our Lord had a knowledge of the rank 
he held before he came into the world, 
must, I think, be allowed by all Arians, 
if they give any attention to many cir- 
cumstances in the gospel history, es- 
pecially to our Lord's praying for the 
glory which he had with the FatJier fee- 
fore the foundation of the world, which 
all Arians suppose to refer to his pre- 
existent state. 

For these, I suppose, and other reasons 
which might be alleged, a middleopinion 
has been adopted by some Arians. For 
they consider Christ merely as a pre- 
existent Spirit, but one who never had 
any business out of this world, and had 
no concern in making it ; nor do all of 
them suppose that Christ was even the 
medium of divine communications to the 
patriarchs, &c. But then they do not 
seem to consider that many of the texts 
which, when interpreted literally, refer 
to the pre-existence of Christ, refer also, 
by the same mode of interpretation, to 
his beinff the maker of the world, <fcc., 
Ac, so that if these texts do not prove 
both these particulars, they prove nei- 
ther of them. If those texts wnich seem 
to speak of both these circumstances, 
viz. the pre-existence of Christ, and his 
making of the world, will admit of some 
other construction, much more may 
those which seem to refer to his pre- 
existence only. 

Besides, if we once give up the idea 
of Christ having been the maker of the 
world, and content oorselves with sup- 
posing him to have been a being of a 
much more limited capacity, why may 



we not be satisfied with supposing him 
to have been a mere man r The pur- 
poses of his mission certainly could not 
require more. For it cannot be said 
that anything is ascribed to him that 
a mere man (aided, as he himself says 
he was, by the power of God, his Father) 
was not equal to. And in other re- 
spects there seems to be a peculiar pro- 
priety in a man like ourselves being 
employed on such a commission as that 
of Christ, with respect to man ; as his 
being an example to us, and especially 
in his resurrection being the resurrec- 
tion of a man like ourselves, and there- 
fore a more proper pattern of our own, 
and consequently a greater encourage- 
ment to us to look for the same. So 
that all the advantages of the Socinian 
hypothesis (and it cannot be denied to 
have some) are abandoned, and yet the 
peculiar ones of the original Arian hypo- 
thesis are not preserved, in the more 
qualified one, wnile no new advantage 
can be claimed by it. For all that can 
be said in its favour is, that the mind 
does noA revolt at it quite so much as 
at the ordinal hypothesis. 

With respect to the Trinitarians of 
the present age, and especially with us 
in England, those who nave written on 
the subject are far from being agreed in 
their opinions, and therefore ought to 
be classed very differently from one an- 
other. But as they can agree in using 
the same phraseology, and mankind in 
general look no farther, they pass un- 
censured, and the emoluments of the 
establishment are equally accessible to 
them all. They are all, however, re- 
ducible to two classes, viz. that of those 
who, if they were ingenuous, would rank 
with Socinians, believing that there is 
no proper divinity in Christ, besides 
that of the Father; or else with Tri- 
theists, holding three equal and dis- 
tinct Gods. For, it cannot be pretended 
that the words being and persons, have 
any definable difference in their corre- 
sponding ideas, when applied to this 
subject. 

Dr. Waterland, and the generality of 
the more strict Trinitarians, make three 
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proper distinct persons in the Trinity, Dr. Watts. 3 But, in fact, this scheme 
independent of each other, which is only enables persons to use the lan- 
nothing less than making three distinct guage, and to enjoy the reputation of 
Gods. Mr. Howe would have helped orthodoxy, when they have no just 
out this hypothesis by supposing a title to either. For the divinity of the 
mutual self-consciousness among them. Father dwelling in, or ever so inti- 
But this is equally arbitrary and inef- mately united to, what is confessed to 
fectual ; since three perfectly distinct be a creature, is still no other than the 
intelligent beings still remain. For, sup- divinity of the Father in that creature, 
posing a proper self- consciousness to be and by no means any proper divinity 
communicated to three men, this cir- of its own. 

cumstance could never be imagined to Besides, whatever we may fancy we 
make them one man. » can do by words, which are arbitrary 

Bishops Pearson and Bull were of things, and which we can twist and 
opinion, " that though God the Father vary as we please, the properties and 
is the fountain of the Deity, the whole prerogatives of divinity cannot be com- 
divine nature is communicated from municated. The Divine Being cannot 
the Father to the Son, and from both give his own supremacy ; and what- 
to the Spirit; yet, so as that the ever he can give, he must have a power 
Father and Son are not separate, nor of withdrawing, so that if he should 
separable from the divinity, but do communicate any extraordinary powers 
still exist in it." 1 But this union is a to Christ or to the Holy Spirit, (sup- 
mere hypothetical thing, of which we posing this to have been a distinct 
can neither have evidence nor ideas, beings he can, whenever he pleases, 
If the Father be the sole fountain of withdraw those powers; and for the 
Deity, he only is God, in the proper same reason, as he voluntarily gave 
sense of the word, and the two others them their being, he must have a 
can be nothing but creatures, whether power of taking away that also. How 
they exist in the Deity (of which also then can they make two parts of a 
we nave no idea) or out of him. proper Trinity in the divine nature, 

" Dr. Wallis," says Dr. Doddridge, and be said to be equal in power and 
" thought the distinction between the glory with the Father P 
three persons was only modal; which Christians should be ashamed of 
seems also to have been Archbishop such unworthy subterfuges as these. 
Tillotson's opinion." If so, they were The most fearless integrity, and the 
both of them nothing more than Sa- truest simplicity of language, become 
bellians, whom all the ancients classed Christians, who wish to know, and to 
with Unitarians. In the same class propagate truth. Certainly, if men 
also, ought to be ranked Dr. Thomas be deceived, they are not instructed. 
Burnet, who " maintains one self- All that we can gain by ambiguous 
existent and two dependent beings; language is, to make onr readers or 
but asserts, that the two latter are so 

united to, and inhabited by the former, ■ g 8 ™» certainly suspected by the strict 

,« . \ » i * n a. * 8 j- • Trinitarians, as appears by a pamphlet entitled 
that, by Virtue 01 that Union, divine "The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity vindi- 




ly the opinion 

himself, and probably that of a great J? 1 *- A^V^" 6 ^ 

, ' * .f v 7 tion of Watts s later publications, that his faith 

number ot those Who were educated in a Trinity never recovered the shook it must 

Under him, and perhaps also that Of *™ received froni Mr. Tomkins's "Appeal— 

* * concerning the plain Sense of Scripture, 1722, 

1 Doddridge's Lectures, p. 408. (P.) Prop, in answer to his Christian Doctrine of the 

exxxii. Trinity, or Fathor, Son and Spirit, Throe * 

a Ibid. t>. 402. (P. sons and One God.* 5 
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hearers imagine that we think as they 
do. But this is so far from disposing 
them to change their opinions, or to 
lay aside their prejudices, that it can 
only tend to confirm them. As to any 
inconveniences we may bring upon 
ourselves by an undisguised avow al of 
whatever we apprehend to be the truth, 
we may assure ourselves, that the God 
of truth, whom we honour by our 
conduct, will reward us, at least, with 
that inward peace of mind, which can 
never be enjoyed by those who so 
miserably prevaricate in a business of 
such moment as this. And what are 
all the honours and emoluments of 
this world, without that satisfaction of 
mind? 

Light having thus, at length, sprung 
up in the Christian world, after so long 



a season of darkness, it will, I doubt 
not, increase to tlie perfect day. The 
jjreat article of the unity of God will, 
in time, be uniformly professed by all 
that bear the Christian name; and then, 
but not before, may we hope and expect, 
that, being also freed from other cor- 
ruptions and embarrassments, Christi- 
anity will recommend itself to the ac- 
ceptance of Jews and Mahometans, and 
become the religion of the whole world. 
But so long as Christians in general 
are chargeable with this fundamental 
error of worshipping more Gods than 
one, Jews and Mahometans will always 
hold their religion in abhorrence. As, 
therefore, we wish to see the general 
spread of the gospel, we should exert 
ourselves to restore it to its pristine 
purity in this respect. 



PA K T II. 

THE HISTORY OF OPINIONS RELATING TO THE DOCTRINE 

OF ATONEMENT. 

THE INTRODUCTION because it is said that sin, as an offence 

against an infinite Being, requires an 
As the doctrine of the divine unity infinite satisfaction, which can only be 
was infringed by the introduction of made by an infinite person, that is, 
that of the divinity of Christ, and of one who is no less than God himself, 
the Holy Spirit (as a person distinct Christ, therefore, in order to make this 
from the Father), so the doctrine of infinite satisfaction for the sins of men, 
the natural placability of the Divine must himself be God, equal to the 
Being, and our ideas of the equity of Father. The justice of Godbeiug now 
his government, have been greatly fully satisfied by the death of Christ, 
debased by the gradual introauction the sinner is acquitted. Moreover, as 
of the modern doctrine of atonement, the sins of men have been thus im- 
which represents the Divine Being as puted to Christ, his righteousness is, 
withholding his mercy from the truly on the other hand, imputed to them ; 
penitent, till a full satisfaction be and thus they are accepted of God, 
made to his justice ; and for that pur- not on account of what they have done 
pose, as substituting his own innocent themselves, but for what Christ had 
bon in the place of sinful men. done for them. 

This corruption of the genuine doc- As I conceive this doctrine to be a 
trine of revelation is connected with gross misrepresentation of the cha- 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ ; racter and moral government of God, 

B 2 
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and to affect many other articles in 
the scheme of Christianity, greatly 
disfiguring and depraving it; I shall 
show, in a fuller manner than I mean 
to do with respect to any other corrup- 
tion of Christianity, that it has no 
countenance whatever in reason, or the 
Scriptures; and, therefore, that the 
whole doctrine of atonement, with 
every modification of it, has been a 
departure from the primitive and 
genuine doctrine of Christianity. 



SECTION I. 

THAT CHRIST DID NOT DIE TO MAKE 
SATISFACTION FOR THE SINS OF MEN. 

It is hardly possible not to suspect 
the truth of this doctrine of atonement, 
when we consider that the general 
maxima to which it may be reduced, 
are nowhere laid down, or asserted, in 
the Scriptures, but others quite con- 
trary to them. 

It is usual with the sacred writers, 
both of the Old and New Testament, 
to assign Ifhe reasons of such of the 
divine proceedings respecting the 
human race, as are more difficult to 
be comprehended, and the necessity 
and propriety of which are not very 
obvious, and might be liable to be 
called in question. Such is the divine 
condescension to the weakness, short- 
sightedness, and even the perverseness 
of men. He is willing that we should 
be satisfied that all his ways are equal, 
that they are all just, reasonable and 
expedient, even m cases where our 
concern in them is not very apparent. 
Much more, then, might we expect an 
explanation of the divine measures, 
when the very end which is answered 
by them is lost if we do not enter into 
the reasons of them, as is evidently 
the case with respect to the doctrine 
of atonement ; since the proper end of 
the measures which this opinion re- 
presents the Divine Being to have 
taken was the display of his justice, 



and of his ahhorrence of sin to th« 
subjects of his government. 

Is it not surprising, then, that, in all 
the books of scripture, we nowhere find 
the 'principle on which the doctrine of 
atonement is founded? For though 
the sacred writers often speak of the 
malignant nature of sin, they never go 
a single step farther, and assert that, 
" it is of so heinous a nature, that God 
cannot pardon it without an adequate 
satisfaction being made to his justice, 
and the honour of his laws and govern- 
ment." Nay, the contrary sentiment 
occurs everywhere, viz. that repen- 
tance and a good life are, of them- 
selves, sufficient to recommend us to 
the divine favour. Notwithstanding 
so many notorious sinners, particular 
persons, and whole nations, are ad- 
dressed by inspired persons, and their 
conduct strongly remonstrated against 
in the course of the sacred history, 
none of them are ever directed to any- 
thing farther than their own hearts 
and lives. Return unto me, and I will 
return unto you, is the substance of all 
they say on these occasions- 

Certainly, then, we ought to suspend 
our assent to a doctrine of this im- 
portant nature, which no person can 
pretend to deduce except by way of 
inference from particular expressions, 
which have mucn the air of figure and 
allusion. On the other hand, it seems 
natural to explain a few obscure expres- 
sions and passages, by other numerous, 
plain and striking texts, relating to the 
same subject ; and these uniformly re- 
present God as our universal parent, 
pardoning sinners freely, that is, from 
nis natural goodness and mercy, when- 
ever they truly repent and reform their 
lives. 

All the declarations of divine mercy 
are made without reserve or limitation 
to the truly penitent, through all the 
books of scripture, without the most 
distant hint of any regard being had 
to the sufferings or merit of any being 
whatever. It is needless to quote many 
examples of this. One only, and that 
almost the first that occurs, may suffice. 
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It is the declaration that God made of 
his character to Moses, presently after 
the Israelites had sinned in making 
the golden calf. Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7 : 
" And the Lord passed by before him, 
and proclaimed, the Lord, the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, long-suffer- 
ing, and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity, and transgression 
and sin." In the New Testament also 
we are said to be "justified freely by 
the grace of God." Kom. iii. 24. Tit. 
iii. 7. Now, certainly, if the favour 
had been procured by the suffering of 
another person, it could not have been 
said to be bestowed f reely. 

Agreeably to this, David, and other 
pious persons in the Old Testament, 
in their penitential addresses to the 
Divine Being, never plead anything 
more than their own repentance, and 
the free mercy of God. Thus David, 
Ps. xxv. 6, 7 : " Remember, 0 Lord, thy 
tender mercies, and thy loving-kind- 
nesses, for they have been ever of old. 
Eemember not the sins of my youth 
nor my transgressions ; according to thy 
mercy remember thou me, for thy good- 
ness' sake, 0 Lord." 

If the doctrine of atonement be true, 
it cannot, however, be pretended that 
David, or any other pious person in 
the Old Testament, was at all acquain- 
ted with it; and therefore the belief 
of it cannot be necessary to salvation, 
or indeed of much consequence. Had 
this doctrine, on which so much stress 
is now laid, been true, we should have 
expected that Job, David, Hezekiah, 
Nehemiah and Daniel should have been 
reproved whenever they presumed to 
mention their integrity oefore God, 
and took refuge in his mercy only, 
without interposing the sufferings or 
merits of the Messiah to mediate for 
them. Also, some strong clauses should 
have been annexed to the absolute and 
unlimited declarations of the divine 
mercy that are so frequent in the 
Old Testament, which would have re- 
strained and fixed their meaning, in 
order to prevent the dangerous con- 



structions to which they are now too 
much open. 

Indeed, admitting the popular doc- 
trine of atonement, the whole of the 
Old Testament is, throughout, a most 
unaccountable book, and the religion 
it exhibits is defective in the ino*t 
essential article. Also the Jews in our 
Saviour's time had certainly no idea 
of this doctrine. If they had, they 
would have expected a suffering, and 
not a triumphant Messiah. 

"With respect to forgiveness of in- 
juries, the Divine Being always pro- 
poses his own conduct to our imitation ; 
and in the Lord's Prayer we are required 
" to forgive others, as we hope to be 
forgiven ourselves." Now it is cer- 
tainly required of us, that if our brother 
only repent, we should forgive him, even 
though he should repeat his offence 
seven times a day. Luke xvii, 4. Up- 
on the same generous maxim, therefore, 
we cannot but conclude that the Divine 
Being acts towards us. 

The parables, by which our Lord 
represents the forgiving mercy of God, 
are the farthest possible from being 
calculated to give us an idea of his re- 
quiring anything more than merely 
repentance on the part of the offender. 
What else can we infer from the para- 
ble of the prodigal son, or the master 
whose servant owed him a thousand 
talents, &c. ? 

If our Lord had considered the Jews 
as having lost sight of the fundamen- 
tal principle of their religion, he would 
certainly nave pointed it out to them, 
and have drawn their attention to it. 
If, therefore, the proper end of his 
coming into the world had been to 
make satisfaction to the justice of God 
by his death, (which certainly they 
who did not expect a suffering Messiah 
could have no idea of,) he would have 
taken some opportunity of explaining 
it to them. But nothing of this kind 
occurs in the whole course of his preach- 
ing ; and though he frequently speaks 
of his death, it is never as having had 
such an end. 

Our Lord speaks of repentance, of 
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good works, and of the mercy of God, 
tn the very same strain with that of 
Moses and the prophets, and without 
giving any intimation that their doc- 
trine was defective on those heads. 
In his account of the proceedings of 
the day of judgment, the righteous are 
represented as thinking humbly of 
themselves, but they never refer them- 
selves to the sufferings or merit of their 
judge, as the ground of their hopes; 
though nothing can be conceived to 
have been more natural and pertinent 
on the occasion. 

Whenever our Lord speaks of the 
object of his mission and death, as he 
often does, it is either in a more general 
way, as for the salvation of the world, 
to do the will of God, to fulfil the 
scripture prophecies, &c, or more par- 
ticularly, to give the fullest proof of 
his mission by his resurrection from 
the dead, and an assurance of a similar 
resurrection of all his followers. He 
also compares his being raised upon 
the cross to the elevation of the serpent 
in the wilderness, and to seed buried in 
the ground, as necessary to its future 
increase. But all these representations 
are quite foreign to anything in the 
doctrine of atonement. 

When our Lord takes so much pains 
to reconcile the apostles to his death, 
in several discourses, of which we 
have a particular account in the 
gospel of John, he never tells them 
that he must die in order to procure 
the pardon of their sins; nor do we 
find the least hint of it in his solemn 
intercessory prayer before his death. 
On the contrary, he speaks of their 
sufferings and death in the same light 
as his own. To James and John he 
says, Mark x. 39, " Ye shall, indeed, 
drink of the cup which I drink of, and 
with the baptism that I am baptized 
with, shall ye be baptized." And he 
recommends his own example to them, 
in laying down his life for them, 
John xv. 12, 13. 

After he is risen from the dead, he 
keeps the same profound silence on the 
subject of the supposed true and only 



great cause of his death ; and as little 
do we find of it in the history of the 
book of Acts, after the minds of the 
apostles were fully illuminated with the 
knowledge of the gospel. They only 
call upon all men everywhere to repent 
and believe the gospel, for tlie remis- 
sion of their sins. 

The apostle Peter, in his discourse 
to the Jews, immediately after the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, and again 
in the temple, upon tne cure of the 
impotent man, paints in the blackest 
colours the sin of the Jews in crucify- 
ing our Lord ; but though he exhorts 
them to repentance, ho says not one 
word of satisfaction, expiation, or 
atonement, to allay any apprehension 
they might have of the divine justice. 
And a fairer opportunity he could not 
have wished to introduce the subject. 
How fine a turn might he have then 
given to the popular cry of the same 
nation, at the time of our Lord's cruci- 
fixion, His blood be on us, and on our 
children! Instead of this, he only ex- 
horts them to repent, and to believe 
that Jesus was tne Messiah, for the 
remission of their sins. What he says 
concerning the death of Christ is only 
that " he was delivered to them by the 
determinate council and foreknowledge 
of God, and that with wicked hands 
they had put him to death." Acts ii. 
23, iii. 17, 18. 

Stephen, in his long speech at his 
trial, makes frequent mention of the 
death of Christ, but he says not one 
word of his being a propitiation for sin, 
to lead his hearers to consider it in 
that light. 

What could have been a fairer op- 
portunity for introducing the doctrine 
of satisfaction for sin by the death of 
Christ than the evangelist Philip had, 
when he was explaining to the Eunuch 
the only prophecy in the Old Testa- 
ment which can be construed to re- 
present it in that light ? And yet in 
the whole story, which is not a very 
concise one, there is no mention of 
it. And when the Eunuch declares 
his faith, which gave him a right to 
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Christian baptism, it is simply this, 
that Jesus is the Son of God. 

The apostle Peter, preaching to Cor- 
nelias, tne first of the proper Gentile 
converts, is still silent about this fun- 
damental article of the Christian faith. 
Much he says of Jesus Christ, that 
God anointed Mm with the Holy Spirit, 
and with power, that he went about 
doing good, &c. He also speaks of his 
death and resurrection, but nothing at 
all of our good works being accepted 
through his sufferings or merit. On 
the contrary, what he says upon the 
occasion may, without any forced con- 
struction, be turned against this fa- 
vourite opinion. Acts x. 34 : " Of a 
truth I perceive that God is no re- 
specter of persons, but, in every nation, 
he that feareth him, and worketh right- 
eousness, is accepted with him." 

The apostle Paul before the Jews at 
Antioch, Acts xii. 28 ; at Thessalonica, 
ch.xvii.; before Agrippa, ch.xxvi.; and 
at Rome, ch. xxviii., on all these oc- 
casions treats, and sometimes pretty 
largely, concerning the death of Christ, 
but never with any other view than as 
an event that was foretold by the pro- 
phets. He shows the Jews the aggra- 
vation of their sins, and exhorts them 
to repentance and to faith in Christ, 
but nothing farther. In his preaching 
to Heathens at Lystra, Acts xiv., and 
at Athens, ch. xvii., he discourses con- 
cerning the supremacy and goodness 
of the one living and true God, and 
exhorts them to turn from their lying 
vanities ; for (xvii. 80, 31 ), " the times 
of this ignorance God winked at; but 
now commandeth all men everywhere 
to repent, because he hath appointed a 
day in the which he will judge the 
world in righteousness, by that man 
whom he hath ordained, whereof he 
hath given assurance unto all men in 
that he hath raised him from the dead." 
Now, in all this there is not one word 
of the true gospel scheme of salvation 
by Jesus Christ, according to some. 
There is nothing evangelical; all is 
legal and carnal. 

When we find the apostles to be ab- 



solutely silent, where we cannot but 
think there was the greatest occasion 
to open themselves freely concerning 
the doctrine of atonement; when, in 
their most serious discourses, they- 
make use of language that really sets 
it aside ; when they never once directly 
assert the necessity of any satisfaction 
for sin, or the insufficiency of our good 
works alone to entitle us to the favour 
of God and future happiness, must we 
build bo important an article of faith 
on mere hints anduiferences from their 
writings P The doctrine is of too much 
importance to stand on such a founda- 
tion. 

It has been pretended, that the ap- 
prehension of some farther satisfaction 
being made to divine justice, besides 
repentance and reformation, is neces- 
sary to allay the fears of sincere peni- 
tents. They would else, it is said, be 
subject to perpetual alarms, lest all 
they could do would be ineffectual to 
restore them to the divine favour. 
But till clear instances be produced of 
persons actually distressed with these 
fears and doubts, I can treat this case 
as no other than an imaginary one. 

In fact, there is no reason to believe 
that any of the human race, if they be 
left to their own natural unperverted 
apprehension of things, will ever fall 
into such doubts and uncertainties as 
all mankind are sometimes represented 
to be involved in. On the contrary, 
that God is a merciful being seems to 
have been a favourite opinion of all 
mankind in all ages; except in some 
religious systems m which the object 
of worship was not the true God, but 
some being of a low and revengeful 
nature, like the most capricious and 
depraved of mankind. 

We have seen in the Old Testament, 
that the Jews had never any other 
idea than that God was placable on 
repentance. We find no other senti- 
ment in Job or his friends, and cer- 
tainly no other among the Ninevites, 
or among the Jews of later ages, as 
the books of Apocrypha, PhUo, Jose- 
phus, and all their later writings, 
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testify. We also see nothing of any doctrine of atonement, that the scheme 
other opinion in the doctrine of the is absolutely necessary in the moral 
Hindoos, or other oriental nations. government of God, because that, upor 

It is remarkable that Dr. Clarke, different principles, no satisfaction is 
when, like others before him, he repre- made to nis offended justice. But I 
sents all mankind as absolutely at a answer, it becomes us ever to bear in 
loss on what terms God would receive mind that the divine justice is not a 
offenders into his favour, produces not blind principle, which, upon provoca- 
so much as a single fact or quota- tion, craves satisfaction indiscrimin- 
tion, in support of what he asserts, ately, of all that come within its reach, 
though he is known to be peculiarly or that throw themselves in its way. 
happy in his choice of the most perti- In the Deity, justice can be nothing 
nent ones on all other occasions. He more than a modification of goodness, or 
gives us, indeed, a general reference to benevolence, which is his sole governing 
Plato's Alcibiades the Second, 1 but I principle, the object and end of which 
do not find, in all the conversation be- is the supreme happiness of his crea- 
tween Socrates and Alcibiades in that tures ana subjects. This happiness 
dialogue, that either of them drops the being of a moral nature, must be chiefly 
least hint of their uncertainty about promoted by such a constitution of the 
the divine favour in case of sincerity, moral government we are under, as 
or the least doubt that human virtue shall afford the most effectual motives 
is not, of itself a sufficient recommen- to induce men to regulate their lives 
dation to his acceptance. All that well. Every degree of severity, there- 
they appear to be at a loss about is for fore, that is so circumstanced as not to 
some one to teach them what to pray have this tendency, viz. to promote 
for, lest, through their ignorance, they repentance and the practice ot virtue, 
should ask of the gods things hurtful must be inconsistent with the funda- 
to themselves. They express no want mental principle of the moral govern- 
of any person to intercede with God ment of God, and even with justice 
for them, or one whose sufferings or itself, if it have the same end with 
merit might avail with God for their divine goodness, the happiness of God's 
acceptance. creatures. 

Besides, if men should have any Now, that any severity is necessary 
doubt concerning the divine placability, to be exercised on such offenders as are 
I do not see that they must therefore truly penitent, even in human govern- 
iraagine that he would accept the suf- ments, is owing to the imperfection of 
ferings of another instead of theirs ; government when administered by men. 
but rather, that he would be absolutely For were magistrates judges of the 
inexorable and rigorous in exacting of hearts of men, there would result no 
themselves the punishment of their manner of inconvenience from pardon- 
crimes. Fears of this kind it is very ing all offenders who were become truly 
possible that men may have enter- penitent and reformed; since hereby the 
tained, but then there is nothing in offenders themselves would become 
the doctrine of atonement that is cal- useful members of society, and the 
culated to allay such fears. But the penetration of the magistrates would 
divine declarations concerning his own effectually prevent any persons from 
placability, which abound in tne Scrip- taking advantage of such lenity, 
tures, must be sufficient to answer This is exactly the case in the moral 
every purpose of that kind. government of an all-seeing God. Here, 

It is urged, however, in favour of the therefore, measures formed upon the 

pp 204-296. see also a passage f?om second "^en, without hazarding the ends of 
Aiciu,a<ie», Rutt'i Priestley, ii. p. io5, Noto government, measures which might be 
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pernicious in any human administra- 
tion. In the all- perfect government of 
God, therefore, there is no occasion to 
exercise any severity, even on penitents 
themselves. How absurd, then, it would 
be to exercise it on others, which yet 
the doctrine of atonement requires ! 
Certainly, then, it must give the mind 
unfavourable impressions of the divine 
government, which, if not corrected by 
something else, must have an unfriendly 
aspect upon their virtue. Yet, notwith- 
standing this, the influence which the 
doctrine of atonement has upon practice, 
is strongly urged in its favour. 

Admitting, however, that the popular 
doctrine of atonement should raise our 
ideas of the justice, or rather the se- 
verity of God, it must, in the same pro- 
portion, sink our ideas of his mercy ; so 
that what the doctrine may have 
seemed to gain on the one hand, it 
loses on the other. And, moreover, 
though in order to the forgiveness 
of sin, some farther severity on the 
part of God be supposed necessary, 
yet, according to the doctrine of 
atonement, this severity is so circum- 
stanced, as entirely to lose its effect. 
For, if the severity be to work upon 
men, the offenders themselves should 
feel it. It will be the same thing with 
the bulk of mankind, who are the 
persons to be wrought upon, whether 
the Divine Being animadvert upon the 
vices that are repented of, or not, if 
the offenders know that they themselves 
shall never feel it. This disinterested 
generosity might, indeed, induce some 
offenders to spare the lives of then- 
substitutes; but if the sufferings had 
been endured already by some person of 
sufficient dignity, on the behalf of all 
future transgressors, it is impossible to 
conceive how the consideration of it 
should be any restraint at all; since 
nothing that any man could then do 
would expose any other to farther 
suffering. 



SECTION II. 

OP THE TRUE END AND DESIGN OP TITE 
DEATH OP CHRIST. 

Having shown that the death of 
Christ is not to be considered as having 
made atonement, or satisfaction, to God 
for the sins of men, I shall now endea- 
vour to show what the end and use of 
it really were. Now, the principal 
design of the life, as well as the death 
of Christ, seems to be not so much 
wha*. we may expect to find in any 
particular texts, or single passages of 
the evangelists, or other writers of the 
New Testament, as what is suggested 
by a view of the history itself, what 
may be called the language of the 
naked facts, and what cannot but be 
understood wherever they are known. 
What has been written by Christians 
may assist us to conceive more accu- 
rately concerning some particulars 
relating to Christianity, but that must 
be of more importance, which does not 
require to be written, what the facts 
themselves necessarily speak, without 
any interpretation. Let us, therefore, 
examine what it is that may be clearly 
deduced from the history, and how 
much of Christianity could not but 
have been known, if nothing had been 
written, provided a general idea of the 
life and death of Christ could have 
been transmitted to us in any other 
way. 

If, then, we attend to the general 
facts recorded by the evangelists, wo 
cannot but find that they afford the 
most satisfactory evidence of a resur- 
rection and a future life. The history 
of J esus contains (what cannot be said 
of any other history in the world) an au- 
thentic account of a man like ourselves, 
invested by Almighty God with most 
extraordinary powers, not only teach- 
ing, without the least ambiguity or 
hesitation, the doctrine of a future life 
of retribution for all mankind, and di- 
recting the views of his disciples to it, 
in preference to anything in this world; 
but passing his own life in a voluntary 
exclusion from all that men call great, 
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and that others pursue with so much 
assiduity ; and, in obedience to the will 
of God, calmly giving up his life, in 
circumstances of public ignominy and 
torture, in the fullest persuasion, that 
he should receive it again with advan- 
tage. And in the accomplishment of 
his own prediction, he actually arose 
from the dead the third day. After 
this, he was seen by all those persons 
who had the most intimate knowledge 
of him before, and he did not leave them 
till after having conversed with them, 
at intervals, for a considerable time, in 
order to give them the most satisfactory 
evidence of the identity of his person. 

Since, then, the great object of our 
Lord's mission was to teach {he doctrine 
of a resurrection to a future immortal 
life, we sec the necessity of his own 
death and resurrection as a proof of his 
doctrine. For whatever he might have 
said or done while he lived, he could 
not have given the most satisfactory 
proof even of his own belief of a resur- 
rection, unless he had actually died in 
the full expectation of it. Hence it is 
that the apostles glory in the con- 
sideration both of the death and of the 
resurrection of Christ; as, 1 Cor. i. 
22-24, " The Jews require a sign, and 
the Greeks seek after wisdom ; but we 
preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews 
a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness ; but unto them which are 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God;" also 1 Cor. xv. 14 and 20, "If 
Christ be not risen, then is our preach- 
ing vain, and your faith is also vain. 
— But now is Christ risen from the 
dead, and become the first-fruits of 
them that slept." 

There is another manner in which 
we may be assisted in forming an idea 
of what is most essential to Christianity. 
Suppose a number of persons, educated 
in the Christian faith, to be cast upon 
a remote island without any Bible. It 
is probable they would first of all lose 
all distinct remembrance of the apos- 
tolical epistles, which may show that 
these are a part of the New Testament 



the least necessary to be attended to. 
After this, they would be apt to forget 
the particular discourses of our Lord,* 
but the last thing they would retain 
would be the idea of a man, who had 
the most extraordinary power, spend' 
ing his time in performing benevolent 
miracles, voluntarily submitting to 
many inconveniences, and last of all to 
a pamful death, in a certain expecta- 
tion of being presently raised to an 
immortal life, and to great happiness, 
honour, and power after death; and 
that these his expectations were actu- 
ally fulfilled. They would also re- 
member that this person always re- 
commended the practice of virtue, and 
assured his followers that they would 
also be raised again to immortal life 
and happiness, if they persevered in 
well-doing, as he had done. 

Now, allowing that those persons, 
thus cut off from all communication 
with other Christians, should retain 
only these general ideas of Christianity, 
(and it is hardly to be conceived that 
they could retain less,) yet, would any 
body say they were not Christians, or 
that they were not possessed of the 
most important and practical truths 
of Christianity, those truths which are 
most instrumental in purifying the 
heart and reforming the life ? 

Though there is no occasion to cite 
particular texts for what is clearly 
suggested by the history itself, and 
what could not but be known of it, if 
all that has been written concerning it 
were lost, yet express texts are by no 
means wanting to show that the true 
and proper design of the gospel, and 
consequently of the preaching and of 
the death of Christ, was to ascertain 
and exemplify the great doctrines of a 
resurrection and of a future state. I 
shall content myself with reciting onlv 
a few of them. John vi. 40 : " This is 
the will of him that sent me, that every 
one which seeth the Son, and belie veth 
on him, may have everlasting life, and 
I will raise him up at the last day." 
xi. 25, 26 : "I am the resurrection and 
the life. He that believeth in me, 
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though he were dead, yet shall he live ; 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die." x. 10 : "I am come 
that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly." 
Rev. i. 18 : " I am he that liveth and 
was dead, and behold I am alive for 
evermore; and have the keys of the 
gram, and of death." 

The apostles, in all their writings, 
seem clearly to have understood this 
to have been the principal object of the 
mission of Christ. Thus Paui says con- 
cerning Christ, 2 Tim. i. 10, he "hath 
abolished death, and hath brought life 
and immortality to light through the 
gospel." 

This doctrine of a resurrection to 
immortal life, and the making an ex- 
press regard to it the principal sanction 
of the laws of virtue, is not only essen- 
tial in the Christian scheme, but is an 
advantage peculiar to Christianity. 
The discourses of our Saviour relating 
to this subject appear, at first sight, to 
be in a strain quite different from that 
of any other teacher of virtue before 
him, inspired or uninspired. And what 
is above all, the example of a man, 
either living or dying, in the certain 
prospect of a Rpeedy resurrection to an 
immortal life, was never before exhi- 
bited on the face of the earth. The 
object of the missions of other prophets 
was always something inferior and in- 
troductory to this. 

It is allowed that the argument for 
our having an interest in a future life, 
drawn from the consideration of the 
resurrection of Christ, is weakened by 
any opinion that represents him as of 
a nature superior to our own. But if, 
with the author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, we conceive him to be in all 
respects as we are, his resurrection can- 
not but be considered as a pattern and 
a pledge of ours. Hence the peculiar 
propriety of the divine appointment, 
explained by Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 21, that 
since by man came death, by man 
should also come the resurrection of 
the dead ; and that, as in consequence 
of our relation to Adam all should die, 



so in consequence of our relation to 
Christ, who is called the second Adam, 
we should all be made alive. The same 
argument is also more fully illustrated 
by the same apostle, in the 5th chapter 
of his epistle to the Romans, in which, 
what we suffer by one man is contrasted 
by what we gain by another man. 

The great object of the mission and 
death of Christ being to give the fullest 
proof of a future life of retribution, in 
order to supply the strongest motives 
to virtue, we see the greatest propriety 
in those texts, in which this ultimate 
end of his sufferings is immediately 
connected with them; as Titus ii. 14, 
"Who gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works; Eph. v. 25, 26, 
"Christ loved the church and gave 
himself for it, that he might sanctify 
and cleanse it," <fcc.; Rev. i. 5, "Unto 
him that loved us, and washed ns from 
our sins in his own blood," &c. 

Also, true religion being bv means of 
Christianity extended to the Gentile 
world as well as the Jews, this ultimate 
end, viz. the abolition of the Jewish 
ritual, at least with^ respect to the 
Gentiles, is sometimes immediately con- 
nected with the mention of his death ; 
as Eph. ii. 13, "But now in Christ 
Jesus, ye who sometimes were far off 
are made nigh, by the blood of Christ ; " 
Col. ii. 14, " Blotting out the hand- 
writing of ordinances, that was against 
us, which was contrary to us, and tool 
it out of the way, nailing it to the 
cross." 

Besides the principal object of the 
death of Christ, other uses of it are 
occasionally mentioned, but they are 
such as are perfectly consistent with 
this. For instance, Christ having sub- 
mitted to all these sufferings for so 

great and benevolent a purpose, it was 
ighly proper that he should h>i re- 
warded for it; and the Divine Being 
has, therefore, in this case, exhibited 
an illustrious example of the manner 
in which he will always crown obe- 
dience to his will. Moreover, Christ, 
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being a man like ourselves, and there- 
fore iniluenced by hopes and fears, it 
was reasonable that he should have a 
view to this glorious reward, in order 
to support him under his sufferings, as 
is particularly expressed in the follow- 
ing passages. Rom. xiv. 9 : " For, to 
this end, Christ both died and rose, 
and revived, that he might be Lord 
both of the dead and living." Heb. xii. 
2 : " Who for the joy that was set before 
him, endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God." 

As Christ was intended to be our 
example and pattern, in his life, death, 
and resurrection from the dead, his 
sufferings were absolutely necessary to 
qualify him for the work on which he 
was sent. This is expressed in the fol- 
lowing passages, which also clearly show 
the necessity of his being a man like 
ourselves, in order to undergo sufferings 
like ours. Heb. ii. 10, 11 : " For it be- 
came him for whom are all things, and 
by whom are all things, in bringing 
many sons unto glory, to make the 
captain of their salvation perfect, 
through sufferings; for, both he that 
sanctifieth, and they who are sancti6ed, 
are all of one (that is, of one nature and 
rank), for which cause he is not ashamed 
to call them brethren." Ver. 14: "For- 
asmuch then as the children are par- 
takers of flesh and blood, (that is, are 
men,) he also himself likewise took part 
of the same," (that is, was a man also.) 
Ver. 17, 18 : «« Wherefore, in all things, 
it behoved him to be made like unto 
his brethren. — For in that he himself 
has suffered, being tempted, he is able 
to succour them that are tempted." 
Ver. 8 : " Though he were a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things 
which he suffered, and being made per- 
fect, he became the author of eternal 
salvation unto all them that obey him." 

As Christ was the person foretold by 
the ancient Jewish prophets, and he car- 
ried the proper and ultimate object of 
the law of Moses into execution, in a 
more extensive manner than it had ever 
been done before, giving a proper extent 



and force to its moral precepts, Christ 
is properly said to have come to fulfil 
the Jaw, and for. the accomplishme.it 
of ancient prophecies. Matt, v, 17: 
"Think not that I am come to destroy 
the law, or the prophets ; I am not come 
to destroy but to fulfil." Acts iii. 18 : 
"But those things which God before 
had shewed by the mouth of all his 
prophets, that Christ should suffer, he 
hath so fulfilled." 

Lastly, as the end of Christ's mission 
necessarily required him to undergo a 
great variety of sufferings, he is, with 
propriety, said to come in order to ex- 
hibit tomankind a most perfect example 
of voluntary obedience to the will of G od, 
under the severest trial of it ; and his 
example is justly proposed to us under 
our trials and sufferings. 1 Pet. ii. 21 : 
" Christ also hath suffered for us, leav- 
ing us an example, that ye should follow 
his steps." 1 John iii. 16: "Hereby 
perceive we the love of God, because he 
(that is, Christ) laid down his life for 
us; and we ought to lay down our lives 
for the brethren." 



section ni. 

OF THE SENSE IN WHICH THE DEATH OF 
CHRIST IS REPRESENTED AS A SACRI- 
FICE, AND OTHER FIGURATIVE REPRE- 
SENTIONS OF IT. 

Having explained the one great and 
primary end of the life and death of 
Christ, and also pointed out the other 
secondary and subordinate ends which 
were likewise really answered by it, I 
shall now attempt to illustrate the figu- 
rative representations that are made 
of it by the sacred writers. These have 
unfortunately misled many Christians, 
and have been the occasion of their en- 
tertaining opinions concerning the end 
of Christ's coming into the world, quite 
different from those which appear upon 
the very face of the history; opinions 
which are contradicted by the whole 
tenor of revelation, and which are ex- 
tremely injurious to the character of 
the ever-blessed God. 
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The most remarkable of these figu- 
rative representations of the death of 
Christ, is that in which he is compared 
to a sacrifice; and, as a figure, it is just 
and beautiful. In every sacrifice the 
victim is slain for the benefit of the per- 
son on whose account it is offered; so 
Christ, dying to procure the greatest 
possible benefit to the human race, is 
said to have given his life a sacrifice for 
us ; and, moreover, as the end 0/ the 
gospel is to promote the reformation of 
sinners, in order to procure the pardon 
of sin, the death of Christ is more ex- 
pressly compared to a sin-offering. 

These points of resemblance between 
the death of Christ and the Jewish sa- 
crifices, sufficiently justify and explain 
the language of the Scriptures relating 
to it. From this circumstance, however, 
has arisen a notion, that the sacrifices 
prescribed in the Jewish law were types 
of this great, complete, and expiatorv 
sacrifice of the death of Christ, which 
now supersedes and abrogates them. 
On account, therefore, of the great stress 
which has been laid on this view of the 
death of Christ, I shall consider it more 
fully than it would otherwise deserve. 

All the texts in which Christ is indis- 
putably represented as a sacrifice are 
the following. Eph. v. 2 : " Christ also 
hath loved us, ana hath given himself 
for us, an offering and a sacrifice to 
God, for a sweet-smelling savour." 
Heb. vii. 27 : " Who needetn not daily, 
... to offer up sacrifices, first for his own 
sins, and then for the people's ; for this 
he did once when he offered up him- 
self." The same allusion is also fre- 
quent in this epistle. We find it also, 
1 Pet. i. 2, 19, Rev. v. 6, and 1 John ii. 2 : 
"and he is the propitiation for our sins." 
The same expression occurs ch iv. 10. 
But these two are the only places in 
which the word propitiation (iXacr/*or) 
occurs in the New Testament. 

With respect to these texts, it is ob- 
vious to remark, that the far greater 
part of them are from one epistle of an 
unknown writer, (for it is not certain, 
at least, that the epistle to the Hebrews 
was written by Paul,) which is allowed, 



in other respects, to abound with the 
strongest figures, metaphors and alle- 
gories; and the rest are too few to bear 
the very great stress that has been laid 
upon them. Besides, the manner in 
wnich this idea is introduced in these 
texts, which is only indirectly, inti- 
mates plainly enough, that a few cir- 
cumstances of resemblance are sufficient 
to justify the allusion. Had the writers 
really considered the death of Christ as 
the intended antitype of the sacrifices 
under the law ; had this been the great 
and principal end of his death, it would 
have been asserted in the fullest and 
plainest manner, and references to it 
would certainly have been much more 
direct and frequent than they are. 

It is something similar to this view 
of the death of Christ, as a sacrifice, 
that he is also called a. priest, and a high 
priest, especially by the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews. But this very 
circumstance might have given us to 
understand, that both the representa- 
tions are merely figurative, because both 
taken together are hardly consistent, 
at least they make a very harsh figure, 
and introduce confusion mto our ideas. 

That the death of Christ is no proper 
sacrifice for sin, or the intended^ anti- 
type of the Jewish sacrifices, may be 
interred from the following considera- 
tions. 

1. Though the death of Christ is fre- 
quently mentioned, or alluded to, by the 
ancient prophets, it is never spoken of 
as a sin-offering. For the propriety of 
our translation of Isaiah liii. 10, may be 
doubted ; 1 or if it be retained, it can- 
not be proved to exhibit anything more 
than a figurative allusion. Now, that 
this great event of the death of Christ 
should be foretold, with so many par- 
ticular circumstances, and yet that the 
proper, the ultimate, and the great end 

1 Mr. Dodaon thus translates the verse : " Yet 
it pleased Jehovah to crush him with affliction. 
Since he is made an offering for sin, he shall see 
a seed, and shall prolong his days, and the 
gracious purpose of Jehovah shall prosper in 
his hand. Mr. D. also proposes to transpose a 
pw&ige from ch. lvii. See Isaiah, 1700, pp. 11j- 
119, and 334-836. 
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of it should not be pointed out, is un- brethren for an offering unto the Lord." 

accountable. Rom. xii. 1: "That ye present your 

2. Great weight is given to this ob- bodies a living sacrifice, noly, accept- 
servation by the converse of it, viz. that able unto God, which is your reason - 
the Jewish sacrifices arc nowhere said, able service." 

in the Old Testament, to have any re- 4. Christians ingeneral are frequently 

ference to another more perfect sacri- called priests, as well as Christ himself, 

fice, as might have been expected if they 1 Pet. ii. 5: "Ye are an holy priest 

really had had any such reference. On hood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices." 

the contrary, whenever tho legal sacri- 5. The death of Christ cannot be con- 

fices are declared by the prophets to sidered as a proper sacrifice for sin, be- 

be insufficient to procure tnc favour of cause many things essential to such a 

God, as they often are, the only thing sacrifice were wanting in it, especially 

that is ever opposed to them, as of more its not being provided and presented 

value in the sight of God, is good ivories by the sinner. 

or moral virtue ; as Ps. li. 16, 17, " Thou 6. We meet with many figures in the 

desirest not sacrifice, else would I give writings of the apostles no less bold 

it. Thou deli^htest not in burnt-offer- than this. Thus the body of Christ is 

ing. The sacrifices of God are a broken the veil through which we pass to the 

spirit ; a broken and a contrite heart, holy of holies. We are saia to be cir- 

0 God, thou wilt not despise." To cumciscd in his circumcision, and to be 

the same purpose see Isaiah i. 11, &c. t buried with him by baptism. Our sins 

Hos. vi. 6, Amos v. 22, Mic. vi. 6. are crucified with him,and we rise aga in 

The wisest of the Jews in our Sa- with him to newness of life. After 
viour's time speak exactly in the same meeting with figures like these (and 
strain, and in the presence of our Lord many more might be mentioned quite 
himself ; who is so far from disapprov- as harsh as these), can we be surprised 
ing of it, that he gives his own sanction that Christ, who died to promote the 
to the sentiment in the most open man- reformation of the world, should be 
ner. A scribe says, Mark xii. 32-34, called a sacrifice for the sins of men? 
" There is one God, and there is none Still less snail we wonder at this, if 
other but he ; and to love him with all we consider how familiar all the rites of 
the heart, &c.is more than whole burnt- the Jewish religion were to the minds 
offerings and sacrifices. And when Jesus of the apostles, so that whatever they 
saw that he answered discreetly, he said were writing about, if it bore any re- 
unto him, Thou art not far from the semblance to that ritual, it was sure to 
kingdom of God." Having a perfect obtrude itself. It must also be con- 
knowledge of the law, he was prepared sidered, that the death of Christ was 
for embracing the gospel. tho greatest objection to Christianity 

The general strain of the passages, both with Jews and Gentiles ; and what 
quoted and referred to above, cannot could tend more to remove this preju- 
but appear very extraordinary, if the dice, with both of therm, and especially 
Jewish sacrifices had in reality any the Jews, than taking every opportu- 
reference to the death of Christ, and nity of describing it in language which 
were intended to prefigure it, as types to them was so familiar and respect- 
to an antitype. able ? 

3. Many other things, besides the 7. It has been said by some, that 
death of Christ, are expressly called sacrifices were originally intended to 
sacrifices by the sacred writers ; and if prefigure the death of Christ ; and that, 
it be universally allowed to be in a figu- m themselves considered, they were of 
rative sense only, why may not this be such a nature, that they would never 
the case with the death of Christ alsoP have been thought of by man, without 
Isa. lxvi. 20: "They shall bring all your an express command from God. 
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But whether sacrifices were origin- them as equivalent to expensive sacri- 
aily appointed by God, or a method fices for any purpose whatever, 
which men themselves thought of, In the Jewish ritual, the ceremonies 
(which I think not improbable,) of attending a sacrifice for sin did not 
expressing their gratitude to God, for differ in anything material from those 
his favours to them,, when we consider that were used in any other sacrifice, 
the circumstances in which they were Whatever was the occasion of the sacri- 
used, they appear easily to fall under fice, the person who offered it laid his 
either the general notion of gifts, or the hand, in a solemn manner, on the head 
more particular one of entertainments, of the victim, which was the formal 
furaisned at the expense of the person presentation of it, the animal was slain, 
who was dependent and obliged. They and the blood sprinkled. Part of the 
were therefore always considered as victim was always burnt on the altar, 
acknowledgments for favours received a part was the portion of the priest, 
from, or of homage due to, God or man. ana in some cases the remainder was 
In like manner, they might be used to eaten by the offerer. When, therefore, 
deprecate the anger of God or man, or the Jews sacrificed an animal as a sin- 
to procure favours of any other kind, offering, the use and signification of the 
by Tbegetting in the mind of our patron sacrifice itself, were the same as if it 
an opmion of our respect and esteem had been intended to procure any other 
for him. # favour; and there was no more hearing 

To all these purposes served sacri- of sin, or anything properly vicarious 
fices before and under the law of Moses, in the offering of the animal that was 
Without a sacrifice or some other gift, made a sin-offering, than if it had been 
the Jews were not allowed to approach sacrificed on an occasion of thanks- 
tho tabernacle or the temple, that is, giving, or on any other account, 
the house of God. They were expressly From all that has been said con- 
commanded never to appear before God cerning sacrifices under the law, and 
empty, lest wrath should be upon them, the history of their uses, they appear 
which was agreeable to a custom that to have been considered as circum- 
is still universal in the East, never stances attending an address to tJie 
to appear in the presence of any Deity, and not as things that were of 
prince, or great man, without a pre- any avail in themselves. It was not 
sent. the sacrifice, but the priest that was 

That the offering of an animal upon said to make atonement; nor was a 
the altar was considered, in the law of sacrifice universally necessary for that 
Moses, in the same light as any other purpose. For, upon several occasions, 
offering or gift, and a sacrifice for sin we road of atonement being made when 
as any other sacrifice, is evident from there was no sacrifice. Phineas is said 
several facts in the Jewish history, and to have made atonement for the chil- 
from several circumstances in their dren of Israel by slaying the trans- 
ritual. In many cases, where a person gressors, Num. xxv. 13. Moses made 
was not able to provide an animal for atonement by prayer only, Exod. xxxii. 
a sacrifice, an offering of flour was 30. And Aaron made atonement with 
accepted. The Philistines also, when incense. 

they were convinced of their fault in Whenever the writers of the Old 
taking captive the ark of God, returned Testament treat largely concerning 
it with a present of golden mice and sacrifices, it is evident the idea they 
emrods, to make atonement for them, had of them was the same with that 
evidently in the place of a sacrifice; which they had concerning gifts, or 
and from the Grecian history it appears presents of any other nature. Thus 
that (apaBrjfiara,) or presents of gold, the Divine Being is represented as say- 
silver, statues, &c., were considered by ing, Ps. L 9, 14, " I will take no bullock 
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out of thy house, nor he-goat out of 
thy folds. For every beast of the 
forest is mine, and the cattle upon a 
thousand hills. I know all the fowls 
of the mountains ; and the wild beasts 
of the field are mine. If I were 
hungry, I would not tell thee ; for the 
world is mine, and the fulness thereof. 
Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink 
the blood of goats ? Offer unto God 
thanksgiving, and pay thy vows unto 
the Most High," &c. 

Lastly, if the death of Christ had 
been a proper sacrifice, and the forgive- 
ness of sins had depended upon it only, 
we should hardly have found the 
resurrection of Christ represented as 
having had the same use ; as Rom. iv. 
25, He " was raised again for our justi- 
fication." As figures of speech, these 
things are consistent enough, but not 
otherwise. 

8. Had the death of Christ been 
simply and properly a sacrifice, we 
should not expect to find it denomi- 
nated in any manner that was incon- 
sistent with this representation, which, 
however, is very common in the Scrip- 
tures. If there be a resemblance to 
the death of Christ in those things to 
which they compare it, the writers are 
sufficiently justified, as such figures of 
speech are adapted to give a strong 
view of what tney wish to describe ; 
but if no figure be intended, they are 
chargeable with real inconsistency, in 
calling the samo thing by different 
names. If one of the representations 
be real, and the rest figurative, how are 
we to distinguish among them, when 
the writers tnem selves give us no inti- 
mation of any such difference? This 
circumstance alone seems to prove that 
they made use of all these representa- 
tions in the same view, which, there- 
fore, could be no other than as com- 
parisons in certain respects. 

Because the word atonement fre- 
quently occurB in the Old Testament, 
and in some cases atonements are said 
to have been made for sin by sacrifices, 
this whole business has, on this account 
more particularly, been thought to refer 



to the death of Christ, as the only 
atoning sacrifice. But this notion must 
be given up if we consider the meaning 
of atonement under the Jewish dispen- 
sation. 

From comparing all the passages in 
which atonement is mentioned, it is 
evident that it signifies the making of 
anything clean or holy, so as to be fit 
to bo used in the service of God, or, 
when applied to a person, fit to come 
into the presence of God ; God being 
considered as, in a peculiar manner, 
the king and sovereign of the Israel- 
itish nation, and, as it were, keeping a 
court among them. Thus atonement 
was said to be made for the altar, 
Exod. xxix. 36, and for a house after 
having been infected with leprosy, 
Lev. xiv. 53. Aaron made atonement 
for the Levites, Num. viii. 12, when 
thejr were dedicated to their office and 
ministry, when no sin, or offence, is said 
to have been done away by it. Atone- 
ment was also made at the purification 
of a leper, Lev. xiv. 18. Burnt-offer- 
ings that were wholly voluntary are 
said to be accepted to make atonement 
for the offerer, Lev. i. 3, 4. Atone- 
ments were also appointed after in- 
voluntary uncleanness and sins of 
ignorance, as well as in some cases of 
wilful transgression, upon repentance 
and restitution ; but in this case it had 
no relation to the pardon of sin in the 
sight of God, but only to the decency 
and propriety of public worship, for 
which a man who had so offended was 
considered as disqualified. Guilt, in a 
moral sense, is never said to be atoned 
for by any sacrifice, but the contrary 
is strongly expressed by David and 
others. 

The English word atonement occurs 
but once in the New Testament, and 
in other places the same word in the 
original {KaraKkayrj) is rendered recon- 
ciliation; and this word is never used 
by the Seventy in any passage relating 
to legal atonements. 

Had the death of Christ been the 
proper atoning sacrifice for the sins of 
men, and as such been prefigured by 
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the atonements in the Jewish dispen- 
sation, we might have expected not 
only to have been expressly told so, (if 
not from the first, at least after the 
fulfilment of the prophetic type,) but 
also that the time, and other circum- 
stances of the death of Christ, should 
have corresponded to those of the types 
of it. Christ being put to death at the 
feast of passover, might lead us to 
imagine that his death had some refer- 
ence to that business ; but if he had 
died as a proper expiatory sacrifice, 
it might have been expected that he 
would have died on the day of expiation, 
and at the time when the high priest 
was entering into the holy of holies. 
Had this been the case, I much doubt 
whether it would have been in the 
power of any reasons, though ever so 
solid, to have prevented men from con- 
sidering the one as a proper type of the 
other. Now the want of this coinci- 
dence should lead our minds off from 
making such a comparison. 

In on9 passage of the New Testa- 
ment, Christ is said to have died as a 
curse for us. Gal. iii. 13 : " Christ 
hath redeemed ub from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us." 1 

Mention is made of several kinds of 
things accursed under the Jewish con- 
stitution, but in general they were 
thi ngs devoted to destruction. Christ, 
therefore, may, in a figurative way of 
speaking, be considered as a curse for 
us, in consequence of his devoting 
himself to death for us. But that this 
can be nothing more than a figure is 
evident, because this idea of a curse is 
inconsistent with that of a sacrifice, 
and therefore shows that both these 
representations are to be considered as 
mere figures of speech. Though in 
some of the Heathen sacrifices the 
victim was an animal abhorred by the 
god to which it was offered, as the 
goat sacrificed to Bacchus ; yet in the 
Jewish sacrifices the victim was always 
a clean and useful animal, and perfect 
in its kind. And nothing accursed was 

t See Lai-dner on this text. Poti . Serm. Worka, 
X. p. 506. 



ever suffered to bo brought to the altar 
of God. Cities and cattle accursed 
were in the law devoted to utter de- 
struction. Not one sheep or ox of all 
the cattle of Jericho, or of the Am ale- 
kites, was permitted to be sacrificed. 

Christ is also compared to the paschal 
lamb among the Jews. 1 Cor. v. 7 : 
" Christ our passover is sacrificed for 
us.'* Also when the legs of Jesus 
were not broken upon the cross, it is 
said, John xix. 36, " These things were 
done, that the Scripture should be ful- 
filled, a bone of him shall not be broken," 
evidently referring to the same words 
in Exod. xii. 46, which relate to the 
paschal lamb. 

There are, moreover, several other 
circumstances in the evangelical history 
which lead us to this view of the death 
of Christ, especially that of his being 
crucified at the feast of passover, and 
of his institution of the Lord's supper 
at that time, and seemingly in resem- 
blance of it, as if it was to be considered 
in the same light. However, the paschal 
lamb was far from being a proper sacri- 
fice. It is never so denominated in the 
Old Testament, except once, Exod. xii. 
27, where it is callea " the sacrifice of 
the Lord's passover." But this could 
be only in some secondary or partial 
sense, and not in the proper and pri- 
mary sense of the word. For there 
was no priest employed upon the occa- 
sion, no part was burned or offered 
unto the Lord. And certainly no pro- 
pitiation or atonement is said to have 
been made by it, and therefore it wa3 
very far from being a sin-offering. 

Christ, with respect to his death, is 
by himself compared to the serpent 
which was exposed by Moses in the 
wilderness, that those of the people 
who looked upon it might be cured of 
the bite of such serpents. Here the 
analogy is obvious. The distempers 
of which they were cured were of the 
body, but those of which we are cured 
by the gospel are of the mind. John 
iii. 14 : " And as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of man be lifted up." Ch. 
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xii. 32: "And I, if I be lifted up, . . . 
will draw all men unto me." In tins 
latter text the allusion is perhaps 
different from that above mentioned ; 
for here Christ, being raised above the 
earth by means of the cross, is repre- 
sented as drawing men from earth to- 
wards heaven. 

I shall close this account of the 
figurative representations of the death 
of Christ that occur in the New Testa- 
ment, with a view of the principal 
uses that the sacred writers make of 
it in illustrating other things. : They 
show that the apostles were glad to 
take every opportunity of considering 
the death of Christ in a moral view, 
as affording the strongest motives to 
a holy life. They also show a fondness 
for very strong figures of speech. For 
the greater part of the metaphors in 
the following verses are much bolder, 
and more far-fetched than comparing 
the death of Christ to a sacrifice. Rom . 
vi. 3, 4 : "Know ye not, that so many 
of you as were baptized into Jesus 
Christ, were baptized into his death P 
Therefore we are buried with him by 
baptism into death ; that, like as Christ 
was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life," &c. 
Gal. ii. 20 : "I am crucified with Christ, 
nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.** vi. 14 : " God forbid that 
I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world 
is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world." See also Eph. ii. 5, 6. 

Besides the death of Christ being 
expressly called a sacrifice, and various 
sacrificial expressions being applied to 
it, the language of Scripture is thought 
to favour the doctrine of atonement 
in various other respects, perfectly cor- 
responding with the idea of its being a 
proper sacrifice, and irreconcilable with 
other views of it. I shall, therefore, 
briefly consider every representation 
which I can find of this nature. 

1. Christ is frequently said to have 
died for us. But, in general, this may 
be interpreted of his dying on our ac- 



count, or for our leneftt. Or if, when 
rigorously interpreted, it should be 
found that if Christ had not died, we 
must have died, it is still, however, 
only consequentially so, and by no 
means properly and directly so, as av 
suhstitute for us. For if, in conse- 
quence of Christ not having been sent 
to instruct and reform the world, man- 
kind had continued unreformed, and 
the necessary consequence of Christ's 
coming was his death; by whatever 
means, and in whatever manner it was 
brought about, it is plain that there 
was, in fact, no other alternative, but 
his death or ours. How natural then 
was it, especially to writers accustomed 
to the strong figurative expression of 
the East, to say that he died in our 
stead, without meaning it in a strict 
and proper sense, as if God had abso- 
lutely required the death of Christ, in 
order to satisfy his justice for our sins, 
and as a necessary means of his for- 
giving us ! Nothing but declarations: 
much more definite and express, con- 
tained at least in some part of Scrip- 
ture, could authorize us to interpret 
in this manner such general expres- 
sions as the following. John x. lit 
"I am the good shepherd; the good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. 
xv. 13 : " Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends." 1 ret. iii. 18: 
"Christ hath once suffered for sins, 
the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God." John xi. 50: "It 
is expedient for us that one man should 
die for the people, and that the whole 
nation perish not." 

A shepherd, in risking his life for 
his sheep, evidently gives his life for 
theirs, in a sufficiently proper sense; 
because if he had not thrown himself 
in the way of the wild beasts that 
were rushing upon his sheep, they 
must have died. But here was no 
compact between the beasts and the 
shepherd ; the blood of the sheep was 
not due to them, nor did they accept 
of that of the shepherd in its stead. 
This case is, therefore, no proper 
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parallel to the death of Christ, on the 
principle of the doctrine of atonement. 

2. Christ is said to have given his 
life as a ransom (kvrpov) for us, but it 
is only in two passages that this view 
of it occurs, viz. Matt. xx. 28, and 
Mark x. 45, both of which contain the 
same expressions, as delivered by our 
Saviour on the same occasion: "The 
Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many." 1 Tim. ii. 6 : 
"Who gave himself a ransom (am- 
\vrpov) for all." We meet, however, 
with other expressions similar to these, 
as Tit ii. 14 : " Who gave himself for 
us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto himself 
a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works," 

In all these cases, the price of re- 
demption is said to have been given 
by Christ ; but had we been authorized 
to interpret these expressions as if we 
had been doomed to die, and Christ 
had interposed, and offered his life to 
the Father in the place of ours, the 
representation might have been ex- 
pected to be uniform; whereas, we 
tind, in general, that the price of our 
redemption is given by God; as John 
iii. 16 : ** God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life." 
Rom. viii. 32: "He that spared not 
bis own Son, but delivered him up for 
us all, how shall he not with him also 
freely give us all things P " 

This language, on the part of God, 
or of Christ, is very proper, considered 
as figurative. For, if nothing but the 
mission of Christ could have saved 
the world, and his death was the neces- 
sary consequence of his undertaking 
it, God is very properly said to have 
given him up for us ; or, since he 
undertook the work voluntarily, and 
from the love that he bore to man, he 
also may be said to have given his life 
as a ransom for ours ; and thus these 
texts come under the same general idea 
with those explained above. In a 



figurative sense the gospel may be said 
to be the most expensive provision that 
God has made for recovering men from 
the power of sin, in order to purchase 
them, as it were, for himself. 

3. Christ is said to bear the sins of 
men in the following texts. Isaiah 
liii. 11 : " He shall bear their iniqui- 
ties." Ver. 12 : " He bare the sins of 
many." 1 Pet. ii. 24: "Who his 
own self bare our sins in his own body 
on the tree." Heb. ix. 28 : " So Christ 
was once offered to bear the sins of 
many." But the idea we ought to 
annex to the term bearing sin, is that 
of bearing it away, or removing it, 
an effect which is produced by the 
power of the gospel. These texts ore, 
therefore, similar to 1 John iii. 5: 
" And ye know that he was manifested 
to take away our sins; and in him is 
no sin." Tne phrase, bearing sin, is 
never applied, under the law, but to 
the scape-goat, on the day of expiation, 
which was not sacrificed, but, as the 
name expresses, was turned out into 
the wilderness. 

We see clearly in what sense the 
evangelist Matthew understood the 
passage above quoted from Isaiah; 
when, speaking of some of our Saviour's 
miraculous cures, he says, ch. viii. 17, 
"That it might bo fulfilled which was 
spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, 
Himself took our infirmities, and bare 
our sicknesses." Now how did Christ 
bear the diseases of raenP Not by 
taking them on himself, and becoming 
diseased as they had been, but by 
radically curing them. So also Christ 
bears, that is, bears away, or removes, 
the sins of men, by healing their dis- 
tempered minds, and restoring them 
to a sound and virtuous state, by the 
power of his gospel. 

4. Some who are willing to give up 
the idea of Christ dying as a proper 
sacrifice for us, or in our stead, say. 
nevertheless, that God forgives the sina 
of men for the sake of the merits, or at 
the intercession, of Christ, and that 
this appears to be analogous to the 
divine conduct in other respects; as 
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God is often said to show favour to 
some on the account of others, and 
especially to have favoured the Israel- 
ites on account of their relation to 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; and for 
this reason they say we are required to 
ask in the name of Christ. The texts, 
however, which bear this aspect are 
very few, perhaps none besides the 
following. 1 John ii. 1 : "If any man 
sin. we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous." 

It is not denied, that it may be con- 
sistent with the maxims of divine 
government, to show favour to some 
persons on the account of others, to 
whom they bear a near relation. It is 
a wise maxim in human government, 
because we are, in many cases, as much 
concerned for others as for ourselves; 
and therefore a favour to a man's 
children, and posterity, may be the 
proper reward of his own merit, and 
also answer other ends of a reward, by 
being a motive to other persons to 
behave well. But, in general, favours 
distributed in this manner, are such as 
it is perfectly consistent with divine 
rectitude to grant to men without any 
regard to others, as giving the land of 
Canaan to the posterity of Abraham, 
&c. When the Jews incurred actual 
guilt, they were always punished like 
any other people, and by no means 
spared on account of their relation to 
Abraham. On the contrary, they are 
often said to have been more severely 
punished for not improving their privi- 
leges, as his descendants, <xc. 

Admitting, however, that God may 
be represented as forgiving sin, in par- 
ticular cases, on this principle ; it all 
sin be forgiven for the sake of Christ 
only, we ought, at least, to have been 
expressly told so. Our Saviour never 
says that forgiveness of sin was pro- 
cured by him, but he always speaks of 
the free mercy of God in the same 
manner as the prophets who preceded 
him ; and it is particularly remarkable 
that in his last prayer, which is pro- 
perly intercessory, we find nothing on 
the subject. 



If any stress be laid on Christ being 
said to be our advocate, the Holy 
Spirit is much more frequently and 
properly called so, and by our Lord 
nimselt ; and he is represented by Paul 
as acting the part ot an advocate and 
intercessor. Kom. viii. 26 : "The 
Spirit itself maketh intercession for 
us." 

" Kepentance and remission of sins" 
are said to be " preached in the name of 
Christ," Luke xxiv. 47 ; and " through 
him," Acts xiii. 38; and all wh« be- 
lieve in him are said to have "remis- 
sion of sin, ...through his name," ch. 
x. 43. But this phraseology is easily 
explained on the idea that the preach- 
ing of the gospel reforms the world, 
and that the remission of sin is conse- 
quent on reformation. In one passage, 
indeed, according to our translation, 
God is said to forgive sin for the %ake 
of Christ. Eph. iv. 32 : " Be ye kind 
one to another, tender-hearted, for- 
giving one another, even as God, for 
Christ's sake, hath forgiven you." 1 
But in the original it is in Christ, and 
may be understood of the gospel of 
Christ. Had sin been forgiven, in a 
proper and strict sense, for the sake of 
Christ, the word freely would hardly 
have been used, as it often is, with 
relation to it, as in Rom. iii. 24; for 
this implies that forgiveness is the free 
gift of God, and proceeds from his 
essential goodness and mercy, without 
regard to any foreign consideration 
whatever. 

The very great variety of manners 
in which the sacred writers speak of 
the method in which the pardon of sin . 
is dispensed, is a proof that we are to 
allow something to the use of 6gurcs 
in their language upon this subject; 
for some of these phrases must be 
accommodated to the others. In 
general, the pardon of sin is repre- 
sented as the act of God himself, but 
in some particular cases it is said to 
be the act of Christ. Matt. ix. 6 : 
" But that ye may know that the Son 

i On this mistranslation, «oe [Rutt'a Priestley.] 
Vol. II. p. 296. Note. 
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of man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins." Col. hi., 13 : " Even as Christ 
forgave you, so also do ye." But upon 
a careful examination of such texts as 
these, and the comparison of them 
with those in which the pardon of sin 
seems to be represented as dispensed 
in consideration of the sufferings, the 
merits, the resurrection, the life, or the 
obedience of Christ, (for all these views 
of it occur,) we cannot but conclude 
that they are partial representations, 
which, at proper distances, are allowed 
to be inconsistent, without any charge 
of impropriety; and that, according 
to the plain general tenor of Scripture, 
the pardon of sin is, in reality, always 
dispensed by the free mercy of God, 
on account of men's personal virtue, a 
penitent upright heart, and a reformed 
exemplary life, without regard to the 
Bufferings, or merit, of any being what- 
ever. 

On this subject I would refer my 
readers to a very valuable essay on the 
doctrine of Atonement, in the Theo- 
logical Repository* in which the writer 
(who is the Rev. Mr. Turner of Wake- 
tield) shows, that in the Old Testament, 
to make atonement for any thing or 
person, signifies, as I have mentioned 
above, making it, or him, clean, or 
proper for the divine service ; and that 
m the New Testament, similar expres- 
sions, which are there used by way of 
figure or allusion, " relate only to the 
establishment and confirmation of 
those advantages we at present enjoy 
by the gospel, and particularly of a 
free and uninterrupted liberty of wor- 
shipping God according to the institu- 
tions of Christ, granted to us in the 

' Vol. III. pp. 385-433. (P.) In his Memoirs, 
Dr. Priestley ascribes the origin of tbo Thcol. 
Repos. to a sight of tome critical notes by Sir. 
Turner, whose contributions to that publication 
were numerous and highly irni>ortant. Mr. T. 
(in whoso intercourse Dr. P. expresses hinisolf 
particularly happy while ho resided at Leeds) 
was of the party, at Richmond, mentioned in 
the Note, p. 3. He afterwards, in concort with 
Mr. Cappo, defended Mr. L. against a rude at- 
tack by a clergyman, and was his frequent 
correspondent. See Mcm. of Lindtey, pp. 35, 91. 
Xotes. 



gospel;- just as the legal atonements 
served (tnough far more imperfectly) 
similar purposes under that dispensa- 
tion." But he says he doth not re- 
collect any texts in which the death of 
Christ is represented as the cause, 
reason, or motive, why God has con- 
ferred these blessings on man. 

The advocates for the doctrine of 
atonement must be embarrassed when 
they consider that, the godhead of 
Christ being incapable of suffering, 
his manhood alone was left to endure 
all the wrath of God that was due for 
every sin which he forgives ; and surely 
one man (and that which actually suf- 
fered of Christ, on their own principles, 
was no more) could never make a suf- 
ficient atonement for the sins of the 
whole world, or even of the elect only, 
especially considering, as they do, that 
the suft'ering8 of Christ were but tem- 
porary, and the punishment due to sin 
eternal. 

There is a considerable difference in 
opinion, also, with respect to the place 
or scene of this expiatory suffering. 
In general it is thought to have been, 
in part, at the time of the agony in the 
garden, and in part on the cross. But 
to account for this extraordinary suf- 
fering, they are obliged to suppose 
something uncommon and undescrib- 
able in it, to which nothing in the 
common feelings of human nature ever 
corresponded, tnough at the same time 
it was only human nature that suf- 
fered. 

Bishop Burnet was aware of this 
difficulty, and he expresses his ideas of 
it in a very natural manner, so as to 
show clearly how his scheme was 
pressed with it. In his Exposition of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, he says, " ft 
is not easy for us to apprehend in 
what that agony consisted. For we 
understand only the agonies of pain or 
of conscience, which last arise out of 
the horror of guilt, or the apprehension 
of the wrath of God. It is, indeed, 
certain that he who had no sin could 

■ " In consequence of bis death." Orig. Thcol. 
Repos. III. p. 431. 
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have no such honor in him ; and yet 
it is as certain that he could not be 
put into such an agony only through 
the apprehension and fear of that vio- 
lent death which he was to suffer the 
next day. Therefore we ought to con- 
clude that there was an inward suffer- 
ing in his mind, as well as an outward 
visible one in his body. We cannot 
distinctly apprehend what that was, 
since he was sure both of his own spot- 
less innocence, and of his Father's un- 
changeable love to him. We can only 
imagine a vast sense of the heinous- 
ness of sin, and a deep indignation at 
the dishonour done to God by it, a 
melting apprehension of the corruption 
and miseries of mankind by reason of 
sin, together with a never-before-felt 
withdrawing of those consolations that 
had always filled his soul. Bnt what 
might be farther in his agony and in 
his last dereliction, we cannot dis- 
tinctly apprehend. Only this we per- 
ceive, that our minds are capable of 
great pain, as well as our bodies are. 
Deep horror, with an inconsolable 
sharpness of thought, is a very intoler- 
able thing. Notwithstanding the 
bodily or substantial indwelling of the 
fulness of the godhead in him, yet he 
was capable of feeling vast pain in his 
body, so that he might become a com- 
plete sacrifice, and that we might have, 
from his sufferings, a very full and 
amazing apprehension of the guilt of 
sin. All those emanations of joy with 
which the indwelling of the eternal 
word had ever till then filled his soul, 
might then, when he needed them 
most, be quite withdrawn, and he be 
left merely to the firmness of his faith, 
to his patient resignation to the will of 
his heavenly Father, and to his willing 
readiness of drinking up that cup 
which his Father had put in his hand 
to drink/; 1 

All this only shows how miserably 
men may involve themselves in systems 
unsupported by facts. Our Saviour, 
as an innocent man, could have no 

» Burnet's Expos. Art. II. ad fin. Ed. 4, pp. 54, 

65. 8oo lion. licpos. II. p. 317, &c. 



terrors of a guilty conscience, and 
therefore he could feel nothing but the 
dread of his approaching painful and 
ignominious death. But having a 
clearer idea of this, as we perceive in 
the history, and consequently of the 
agony of it, than other men generally 
have of approaching sufferings, the 
apprehension which he was under, no 
doubt, affected his mind more than we 
can well conceive. Those who consider 
Christ as something more than a man , 
cannot imagine how he should be so 
much affected in those circumstances ; 
but there is no difficulty in the case 
with those who consider him as a being 
made exactly like themselves, and per- 
haps of a delicate, tender habit. 

As to the sins of others, it is natural 
to suppose that his mind would be 
less at leisure to attend to them then 
than at any other time, his mind being 
necessarily occupied with the sense of 
his own sufferings; and accordingly 
we find that all he says upon that oc- 
casion respects himsel f only . ' ' Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me. Nevertheless, not as I will, but 
as thou wilt." That the presence of 
God forsook him, whatever he meant 
by it, is not at all supported by fact; 
and when he was mucn oppressed with 
sorrow, an angel was sent on purpose 
to comfort and strengthen him. 

He went through the scene of his 
trial and crucifixion with wonderful 
composure, and without the least ap- 
pearance of anything like agony of 
mind. His saying, "My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?" 
was probably nothing more than his 
reciting the first verse of the twenty- 
second Psalm, to which he might wish 
to direct the attention of those who 
were present, as it contained many 
things peculiarly applicable to his case. 
There is nothing in this scene, any 
more than in his agony in the garden, 
but what is easilv explicable, on the 
supposition of Christ being a man; 
and to suppose that he was then under 
any agony of mind, impressed upon 
him, in any inexplicable manner, by 
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the immediate hand of God, in order 
to aggravate what he would naturally 
suffer, and thereby make his sufferings 
an adequate expiation for the sins of 
the world, is a mere arbitrary suppo- 
sition, not countenanced by any one 
circumstance in the narration. 

Calvin, as we shall see, supposed the 
great scene of our Saviour's sufferings 
to have been in hell, in the interval be- 
tween his death and the resurrection. 1 
But this is an hypothesis no less arbi*- 
trary and unsupported than any other. 

Having now seen what the Scrip- 
tures contain concerning the doctrine 
of atonement, let us see what Chris- 
tians in after ages have built upon it. 
The foundation we shall find very in- 
adequate to the superstructure. 



SECTION IV. . 

OF THE OPINIONS OP THE APOSTOLICAL 
FATHERS. . 

"When any mode of speech may be 
understood either in a literal or in a 
figurative sense, there must be some 
difficulty in ascertaining the real mean- 
ing of the person who makes use of it. 
For it is the same thing as if the word 
-was properly ambiguous. Thus, a 
Papist and a Protestant equally make 
use of the words of our Saviour, this 
is my body, but it does not therefore 
follow that they think alike with re- 
spect to the Lord's supner. For. one 
of them uses the expression as a mere 
figure of speech, meaning that the 
bread and wine are representations, or 
memorials, of the body and blood of 
Christ; whereas the. other takes them 
to be the body and blood itself, without 
any figure. 

In like manner, it cannot be deter- 
mined from the primitive Christians 
calling the death of Christ a sacrifice 
for sin, a ransom, &c., or from their 
saying, in a general way, that Christ 
died in our stead, and that he lore our 
i Sec Inttitut. L. a C. xvi Sect. viii.-x. 
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sins, or even if they carried this figu- 
rative language a little farther, that 
they really held what is now called the 
doctrine of atonement, viz. that it 
would have been inconsistent with the 
maxims of God's moral government to 
pardon any sin whatever, unless Christ 
had died to make satisfaction to divine 
justice for it: because the language 
above mentioned may be made use of 
by persons who only believe that the 
death of Christ was a necessary cir- 
cumstance in the scheme of the gospel, 
and that this scheme was necessary to 
reform the world. 

According to the modern systvm, 
there is nothing in any of the good 
works of men that can at all recom- 
mend them to the favour of Cod ; that 
their repentance and reformation is no 
reason or motive with him to forgive 
their sins, and that all the mercy which 
he ever shows them is on the account 
of the righteousness of Christ imputed 
to them. But it will appear that this 
language was altogether unknown in 
the early ages of Christianity; and, 
accordingly, Basnage ingenuously ac- 
knowledges that the ancients speak 
meagrely (maigrement) of the satisfac- 
tion of Christ, and give much to good 
works ; 3 a sufficient indication, I should 
think, that they had no suoh ideas as 
he had concerning the satisfaction of 
Christ, and that they considered the 
good works of men as in themselves 
acceptable to God, in the same manner 
as the virtue or merit of Christ was 
acceptable to him. I shall, however, 
quote from the early Christian writers 
as much as may enable us to perceive 
how they thought with respect to this 
subject. 

In the [first] epistle of Clemens Ro- 
roanus are some expressions which, 
taken singly, might seem to favour the 
doctrine of atonement. But the general 
strain of his writings shows that he 
had no proper idea of it. Exhorting 
the Connthians to repentance, and 
to virtue in general, he mentions the 

3 Histoire dc la Religion des Egliaca Befor- 
mtes, 4to. 1725, 1, p. 75. (P.) 
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example of Christ in the following 
manner: "Let us consider what is 
good and acceptable, and well pleasing 
in the sight of him that made us. Let 
us look steadfastly to the blood of 
Christ, and see how precious his blood 
is in the sight of God, which, being 
shed for our salvation, has obtained the 
grace of repentance for all the world." 1 
This seems to be little more than a 
repetition of what is said in the book 
of Acts, of Christ being " exalted as a 
prince and a saviour, to give repentance 
and remission of sins." 

He farther says, "Let us search 
into all the ages that have gone before, 
and let us learn that our Lord has, in 
every one of them, still given place for 
repentance to all such as would turn to 
him." He then mentions the preach- 
ing of Noah to the old world, and of 
Jonah to the Ninevites, of whom he 
says, "Howbeit, they, repenting of 
their sins, appeased God by their 
prayer, and were saved thougn they 
were strangers to the covenant of 
God." After this he recites what 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, and other prophets 
have said to this purpose ; and in all 
his subsequent exhortations he seems to 
have no idea of anything but repent- 
ance and the mercy of God, and the 
immediate consequence of it, without 
the interposition of anything else. 
" Wherefore," says he, " let us obey 
his excellent and glorious will, and, 
imploring his mercy and goodness, let 
us fall down upon our faces before him, 
and cast ourselves upon his mercy." * 

This writer also speaks of virtue 
alone as having immediately great 
power with God. "And especially, 
let them learn how great a power 
humility has with God, how much a 
ure and holy charity avails with him, 
ow excellent and great his fear is, and 
how it will save all such as turn to 
him with holiness in a pure mind." * 
He speaks of the efficacy of faith in 
the same language with the apostle 

i Sect. vii. Cotilerii, Ed. I. p. 150. [P.) Wake's 
Gen. Ep. p. 6. 
« Sect. viL and ix. (P.) Gen. Ep. pp. 7, 8. 
» Sect. xxt. (P.) Gen. Ep. p. 19. 



Paul. The Jews, he says, "were all 
greatly glorified, not for their own 
sakes, or for their own works, or for 
the righteousness which they them- 
selves had wrought, but through his 
will " (in consequence of the blessing 
promised to Abraham). "And wo 
also, being called by the same will in 
Christ Jesus, are not justified by our- 
selves, either by our own wisdom, or 
knowledge, or piety, or the works 
which wc have done, in the holiness of 
our hearts, but by that faith by which 
God Almighty has justified all men 
from the beginning." 4 But by faith 
this writer only means another virtue 
of the mind, viz. that regard to God, 
belief in his promises, and submission 
to his will, which supports the mind 
of man in great difficulties and trials. 
This was plainly his idea of the jus- 
tification of Abraham himself. " For 
what was our Father Abraham 
blessed; was it not that through 
faith he wrought righteousness and 
truth?" 4 

It is possible that persons not ac- 
quainted with the writings of the 
apostolical fathers would imagine that, 
when they used such phrases as, be- 
ing justified by the blood of Christ, 
they must mean, as some now do, that 
without the death of Christ our re- 
pentance would have been of no avail : 
but when we consider all that they 
have written, and the language of 
those who followed them, who treat 
more fully on the subject, and who 
appear not to have been sensible that 
they thought differently from them 
with respect to it, we shall be satis- 
fied that those phrases conveyed no 
such ideas to them as they now do 
to us. 

Barnabas, speaking of the Jewish 
sacrifices, says, " These things, there- 
fore, has God abolished, that the new 
law of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is 
without the yoke of any such necessity, 
might have the spiritual offerings of 
men themselves. For so the Lord saith 

« Sect, xxxll. (P.) Gen. Ep. p. 25. 
* Sect. xxxi. [P.) Gen. Ep. p. 24, 
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again, to those heretofore, Did I at all 
command your fathers, when they 
came out of the land of Egypt, con- 
cerning burnt-offerings or sacrifices? 
But this I commanded them, saying, 
Let none of you imagine evil in your 
hearts against his neighbour, and love 
no false oath- Forasmuch, then, as 
we are not without understanding, we 
ought to apprehend the design of our 
merciful Father. For he speaks to us, 
being willing that we, who have been 
in the same error about the sacrifices, 
should seek and find how to approach 
unto him ; and therefore he thus be- 
speaks us : The sacrifice of God is a 
broken spirit. A broken and a con- 
trite heart God will not despise." 1 
This is not substituting the sacrifice of 
Christ in the place of the sacrifices 
under the law, but moral virtue only. 

In the Shepherd of St. Hermas (if 
this should be thought to be the work 
of the Hermas mentioned by Paul) we 
find nothing of the doctrine of atone- 
ment, but strong expressions denoting 
the acceptableness of repentance and 
good works only. •'Then," says he, 
" shall their sins be forgiven, which they 
have heretofore committed, and the sins 
of all the saints, who have sinned even 
nnto this day, if they will repent with 
all their hearts, and remove all doubt 
out of their hearts."* He farther says, 
" Whosoever have suffered for the name 
of the Lord are esteemed honourable 
by the Lord, and all their offences are 
blotted out, because they have suffered 
death for the name of the Son of God."' 

It seems pretty evident that so far 
we find no real change of opinion with 
respect to the efficacy of the death of 
Christ. These writers adopt the lan- 
guage of the apostles, using the term 
sacrifice in a figurative sense, and re- 
present the value of good works, with- 
out the least hint or caution, lest we 
should thereby detract from the merits 
of Christ, and the doctrine of salvation 
by his imputed righteousness. 

i Sect. ii. Cotilerii, Ed. p. 57. (P.) Gen. Ep. 
pp. 161, 162. 
3 Via. ii. Sect. ii. (P.) Gen. Ep. p. 206. 
a Sim. ix. Sect, xxvul (P.) Gen. Ep. p. 286. 
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SECTION V. 

OP THE OPINION OP THE PATIIEItS TILL 
APTER THE. TIME OP AUSTIN. 

That it was not the received doctrine 
of the Christian church within this 
period, that Christ did, in any proper 
sense, make the Divine Being placable 
to men, but that the pardon of sin pro- 
ceeded from the free mercy of God, in- 
dependently of his sufferings and merit, 
may, I think, be clearly inferred from 
several considerations. 

1. This doctrine, on which so much 
stress has been laid by some moderns, 
is never enumerated as an article of 
Christian faith, in any ancient sum- 
mary of Christian doctrine; and the 
early Christian writers, especially those 
who made apologies for Christianity, 
had frequent occasion to do it ; and we 
have several summaries of this kind. 

To say nothing of the apologies of 
Justin Martyr, Athenagoras andTertul- 
lian, who give accounts of the principal 
articles of Christian faith, but may be 
thought to do it too concisely for us to 
expect that they should take notice of 
such a doctrine as this, (though the 
great importance of it, in the opinion of 
those who hold this doctrine, is such, 
as ought to have given it the preference 
of any other,) I cannot help laying par- 
ticular stress on the omission of it by 
Lactantius, who treats professedly of 
the system of Christianity, as it was 
generally received in his days. Yet, in 
nis Divine Institutions, there is so far 
from being any mention of the necessity 
of the death of Christ to atone for the 
sins of men, that he treats of the nature 
of sin, of the mercy of God, and of the 
efficacy of repentance, as if he had never 
heard of any such doctrine. 

We see his sentiments on these sub- 
jects very fully in his treatise De Ira. 
Dei. 4 And wnen he professedly con- 
siders the reasons of the incarnation and 
death of Christ, he only says, that, "ex- 
ample was necessary to be exhibited to 
men as well as precepts, and therefore 

« C. xlx. xx. [P.) LactantOp. It pp. 3T.38, 
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it was necessary that God should be 
clothed with a mortal body, be tempted, 
suffer and die." 1 He gives no other rea- 
son whatever. Again, he says, " Christ 
was made flesh, because he was not only 
to teach, but also to do, and to be an ex- 
ample, that none might allege in their 
excuse the weakness of the flesh." 2 

Cyprian, an early writer, often men- 
tions the humiliation and sufferings of 
Christ, but always either as an example, 
or simply as foretold by the prophets. 

Arnobius says, that " Christ permitted 
his man — that is, the man to whom he 
was united — to be killed, that, in conse- 
quence of it, (viz. his*resurrection after- 
wards,) it might appear that what they 
tad been taught concerning the safety 
of their souls was safe, or to be depended 
upon, and that death was not to be 
defeated any other way." * 

Austin, in several places, speaks of 
the end of Christ's life and death, but 
never as designed to make satisfaction 
for the sins of men, but generally as an 
example. "In his passion he showed 
what we ought to endure ; in his re- 
surrection, what we are to hope for." 
Speaking of the incarnation in general, 
he says, " Christ assumed a human 
body, and lived among men, that he 
might set us an example of living and 
dying and rising again." When he 
speaks figuratively, it is plain he did 
not carry his ideas so far as the ortho- 
dox now do. "In his death," he says, 
"he made a gainful traffic; he purchased 
faithful men and martyrs. He bought 
us with his blood. He laid down the 
price of our redemption." But he like- 
wise says, "Martyrs have returned 

i Epitome, C. 1. p. 142. (P.) " Superest respon- 
dcre etiam iis, qui putant inconveniens fuisso, 
nec habere rationem, ut Dens mortali corpora in- 
ducretur, ut bominibus subjectus essct, ut con- 
tumelias sustineret, cruciatus etiam mortemque 
pateretur. . . . 8i non fecerit, prseceptis mils fidem 
aerogabit. Exemplis igitur opus oat, ut ea, qu» 
prrocipiuntur, babeant flrmitatcm, et si quia con- 
tumax extiterit, ac dixerit non posse fieri, pre- 
ceptor ilium present! opera convincat. " Op. II. 
pp. 37, 88. 

» Ibid. p. 143. (P.) Ergo idco corpora tus est, 
ut cum vincenda esse carnis desideria doceret, 
ipse facerct prior, ne quis excusationem de carnis 
fragilitate pra;tcnderct." Op. II. p. 38. 

• Adversus Genttt, Lip. 24 (P.) 



what was laid out for them, -that is, 
have given what was purchased, even 
their lives." 4 

Some orthodox writers complain of 
the imperfect knowledge which the 
primitive Christian writers had of the 
Christian system in this respect. " Gal- 
lams observes," according to Lardner, 
" that Lactantius says little or nothing 
of Christ's priestly office." Lardner 
himself adds, " I do not remember that 
Jerome has anywhere taken notice of 
this, but it is likely enough to be true ;• 
and that Lactantius did not consider 
Christ's death, in the modern way, as 
a propitiatory sacrifice for sin, or a 
satisfaction made to divine justice for 
the sins of the human race. This may 
be argued from his passages, before 
transcribed, concerning the value of 
repentance, and the ends of Christ's 
death." He adds that "many other 
ancient Christians will come in for their 
share in this charge. For," according 
to Matthias Flacius Illyricus, " the 
Christian writers who lived soon after 
Christ and his apostles discoursed, like 
philosophers, of the law and its moral 
precepts, and of the nature of virtue 
and vice : but they were totally ignorant 
of men's natural corruption, and the 
mysteries of the gospel, and Christ's 
benefits. His countryman, Jerome," 
he says, " was well skilled in the lan- 
guages, and endeavoured to explain the 
Scriptures by versions and commenta- 
ries. But, after all, he was able to do 
very little, being ignorant of the human 
disease, and of Christ the physician, 
and wanting both the key of Scripture, 
and the Lamb of God, to open to him."* 

The same Flacius, or some other 
learned writer of his time, observes con- 
cerning Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarca, 
that "it is a very low and imperfect 
description which he gives of a Chris- 
tian, making him only a man who, by 
the knowledge of Christ and his doc- 
trine, is brought to the worship of 
the one true God, and the practice of 

« Lardner's Crcdib. X. pp. 299, 300. (P.) 
Works, V. pp. 121, 122. 
s Ibid. Vlt pp. 145, 146. (P.) Works, IV. 
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sobriety, righteousness, patience, and 
other virtues. But he has not a word 
about regeneration, or imputed right- 
eousness." 1 

I cannot forbear adding what Dr. 
Lardner very pertinently subjoins to 
this quotation : " Poor, ignorant, primi- 
tive Christians, I wonder how they 
could find the way to heaven ! They 
lived near the times of Christ and his 
apostles. They highly valued, and dili- 
gently read, the Holy Scriptures, and 
some of them wrote commentaries upon 
them ; but yet, it seems, they knew little 
or nothing of their religion, though they 
em braced and professed it with the mani- 
fest hazard of all earthly good things ; 
and many of them laid down their lives 
rather than renounce it. Truly we of 
these times are very happy in our or- 
thodoxy ; but I wish that we did more 
excel in those virtues which they, and 
the Scriptures likewise, I think, recom- 
mend, as the distinguishing properties 
of a Christian. And I am not a little 
apprehensive, that many things which 
now make a fair show among us, and 
in which we mightily pride ourselves, 
will in the end prove weeds only, on 
which the owner of the ground sets no 
value." 2 

2. Some controversies were started 
in the primitive times which could not 
have failed to draw forth the sentiments 
of the orthodox defenders of tho faith, 
on this subject, if they had really be- 
lieved the death of Christ to be a pro- 
per sacrifice for sin ; and that, without 
it, God either could not, or would not, 
pardon any sin. 

All the Docetai, and the Gnostics in 
general, who believed that Christ was 
man only in appearance, and did not 
really suffer, could have no idea of the 
meritorious nature of his death, as such; 
and yet this is never objected to any of 
them by Irenaros, or otners, who write 
the most largely against them. 

The Manieheans also did not believe 
that Christ died, and consequentially, 

I Lardner's Credib. VIL pp. 145, 140. (P.) 
Works, IV. p. 01. 
a Ibid, p. 02. 



as Beausobre, who writes their history, 
observes, they must necessarily have as- 
cribed the salvation of the soul to the 
doctrine and the example of Christ; 
and yet none of the primitive fathers 
who write against them observe, that 
the great end of ChrisVs coming into 
the world would then be defeated, iu 
that the sins of men would not be sa- 
tisfied for. 3 Austin, who writes against 
the Manicheans, and from whom* on 
account of his doctrine of grace and 
original sin, wo might expect a com- 
plete system of atonement, never -ob- 
jects to them their want of such a 
doctrine, but combats them on other 
principles. 

3. Had the ancient Christian writers 
had the ideas which some of the mo- 
derns have concerning the all-sufficient 
sacrifice of Christ, and the insufficiency 
of good works, they could not have ex- 
pressed themselves as they generally 
do with respect to the value of repent- 
ance and good works in tho sight of 
God. 

Cyprian says, " What sinners ought 
to do, the divine precepts inform us, 
viz. that satisfaction is made to God 
by good works, and that sins are done 
away by the merit of compassion." 
(Operatwnibus just is Deo satisfieri, 
misericordice meritis peccata purgari.)* 

Lactantius says, " Let no one who 
has been led into sin by the impulse of 
passion despair of himself, for ne may 
be restored if he repent of his sins, and 
by good works make satisfaction to 
God (satisfaciat Deo) : for if we think 
our children to be corrected when they 
repent of their faults, why should we 
despair of the clemency of God being 
pacified by repentance (penitendo posso 
placari ? ")* Again, " Whoever, there- 

« Ibid. VI. p. 294. (P.) Work*, pp. 488, 489. 
* De Opere ot Eleemosynis, Opera fid. Caillau, 
p. 470. 

s Inst. L. vi. C. xxiv. p. 031. (P.) "Neo 
tamen doflciat oliqula, aut de se ipse denperet, si 
aut cupiditate victus, aut libidine iropulsos, aut 
erroro decoptus; aut vi ooactus, ad injiistitias 
viam lapsus est. Potest enim reduci, ac liberari, 
si eum posniteat actorum, et ad meliora conver- 
sus, satinfaciat Deo. . . . Nam si liberos nostros, 
cum delictorum suorum ccrnimus pcenitere, 
correctoa esse arbitramur, ot abdicates, abjeo- 
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fore, obeys the divine precepts, is a 
-worshipper of the true God, whose 
sacrifices are gentleness of mind, an 
innocent life and good works." 1 

The manner in which Austin speaks 
of the merit of good works, shows that 
he could not have had any proper idea 
of the satisfaction of Christ. "By 
these alone," snys he, " we secure hap- 
piness. In this way we recover our- 
selves. In this way we come to God, 
and are reconciled to him, whom we 
have greatly provoked. We shall be 
brought before his presence, let our 
good works there speak for us, and let 
them so speak that they may prevail 
over our offences. For whichsoever is 
most will prevail, either for punishment 
or for mercy." 2 

4. The merit of martyrdom was held 
in the highest esteem by all the primitive 
Christians. If, therefore, good works 
in general were thought by them to 
have merit with God, much more may 
we expect to find that they had this 
idea of what they considered as the 
most heroic act of virtue. And in- 
deed the language of the primitive 
Christians on the subject of martyrdom 
is exceedingly inconsistent with any 
notion of atonement lor sin by the 
death of Christ alone, without regard 
to anything that man can do for him- 
self. 

Ignatius, in a fragment of an epistle 
preserved by Chrysostom, speaking of 
certain crimes, says, that they could 
not be wiped out even by the blood of 
martyrdom. He also wishes that his 
own sufferings might be accepted as a 
'purification and price of redemption 
for them (ircpi\f/r)ua km avrvtyvxov)? 

Origen says, 44 Christ has laid down 
his life for us. Let us also lay down 

tosque rureus tamen suscfpimus, fovemus am- 

^501071^: cur desperemus clementiam Dei 
tris pcenitcndo posse placari ?" Op. I. pp. 502, 
503. 

> Inst. L. vi. C. xxiv.p. 686. (P.) " Quisquis 
igitur bia omnibus pneccptis ccelestibus obtain- 
peraverit, hie cultor est verus Dei, cujus sacri- 
ficia sunt, mansuetudo animi, et vita innocens 
et actus bont" Op. I. p. 506. 

a Lardner's Credib. X. p. 302. (P.) Works, IV. 
p. 128. 

« Le Clerc's Historia Eccl. ad. 116. (P.) 



our lives, I will not say for him, but 
for ourselves, and for those who may- 
be edified by our martyrdom 

And, perhaps, as we are redeemed by 
the blood of Christ, Jesus having re- 
ceived a name above every name, so 
some will be redeemed by the blood of 
martyrs." 4 And yet this writer says, 
" Christ offered his own life not unlike 
those who of their own accord devoted 
themselves to death, to deliver their 
country from some pestilence," &c. 6 As 
this language could only be figurative 
in this writer, we may conclude that ifc 
is no otherwise to be interpreted when 
we meet with it in other writers of 
those times. 

5. The great virtue which the ancient 
fathers ascribed to baptism, and the 
Lord* 8 supper, with respect to the for- 
giveness of sins, shows plainly that they 
did not consider the wrath of God as 
pacified by the death of Christ once 
for all. ^Jid though the Lord's supper 
was a commemoration of the death of 
Christ, it is plain that they did not 
consider the administration of it merely 
as an application of his merits or suf- 
ferings to themselves; but as having 1 
a virtue independent of that, a virtue 
originating from the time of the cele- 
bration. This will be abundantly evi- 
dent when I come, in the course of this 
work, to show the abuses of those in- 
stitutions. However, what they say 
concerning baptism will not admit of 
such an interpretation as some persons, 
not well acquainted with their writings, 
might be disposed to put on similar 
expressions relating to the eucharist. 

Among others, Tertullian frequently 
speaks of baptism as washing away 
the guilt of sin. In several of the 
ancient liturgies, particularly that of 
Chrysostom, the priest prays that the 
eucharist may serve for the remission 
of sin 8 and the communication of the 
Holy Spirit. It is well known, that 
at length the church of Rome, in pur- 
suance of the same train of thinking, 

* Lardner's Credib. III. p. 226. (P.) Works, II. 
p. 462. 

* Contra Celsum.L. L pp. 24, 25. (P.) AvoAoyov 
t<hs ano6avov<Tw vrrcp varpiSwr. 
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came to consider the eucharist to be as 
proper a sacrifice as the death of Christ 
itself, and as having the same original 
independent virtue. 

6'. Many of the ancient writers, in 
imitation of the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, call the death of Christ 
a sacrifice, and also say that it was 
prefigured by the sacrifices under the 
law. But that this was no fixed deter- 
minate view of the subject with them, is 
evident from their language upon other 
occasions; especially when, like the 
prophets of old, they oppose good 
tvorks, and not the death of Christ, to 
the sacrifices under the law, as being 
of more value than they were. 

Lactantius, in his Epitome of Divine 
Institutions, speaking of sacrifices, 
says, " the true sacrifice is that which 
is brought from the heart," meaning 
good works. 1 With respect to the 
same, he also says, "These are victims, 
this is a piacular sacrifice, which a 
man brings to the altar of God, as a 
pledge of the disposition of his mind." 2 

Though, therefore, in the Clementine 
liturgy, contained in the Apostolical 
Constitutions, Christ is called a high 
priest, and is said to be himself the 
sacrifice, the shepherd, and also the 
sheep, " to appease his God and Father, 
to reconcile him to the world, and to 
deliver all men from the impending 
wrath," 3 we must not infer (notwith- 
standing, in these general terms, this 
writer seems to express even the proper 
principle of the doctrine of atonement) 
that, if he had dwelt longer on the 
subject, he would have been uniform 
in his representations. If this was the 
opinion of the author of that liturgy, 
and those who made use of it, it did 
not generally prevail. For the princi- 
ples of that doctrine will very clearly 

' C. lviii. p. 173. (P.) " Hoc eat sacrificium 
vcnim, non quod ex area, sed quod ez corde 
profertur, non quod manu, sed quod mente 
libatur." Op. II. p. 47. 

a C. lxvii. p. 215. (P.) " H«c, sunt quie de- 
neat cultor Dei exhibere ; hie sunt victims?, hoc 
sacrificium placabilo : hie verus est cultus, quum 
homo mentis su» pignora in aram Dei coniert" 
Op. II. p. 00. 

» Apott. Con. Brett's Ed. p. 8. (P.) 



appear to have been altogether un- 
known to the most eminent writers of 
that age. 

One might have imagined that when 
Justin Martyr says that " Christ took 
(ci\t)<f)() the sins of men," 4 his idea 
had been that he made himself re- 
sponsible for them. But the tenor of 
all his writings shows that he was 
very far from having any such idea. 
He will not even admit that, in any 
proper sense, Christ can be considered 
as having been made a curse for us. 
He says that, " when in the law they 
are said to be accursed who were cruci- 
fied, we are not to suppose that the 
curse of God lies against Christ, by 
whom he saves those who have done 
things worthy of a curse." Again he 
say 8, " if the Father of all chose that 
his Christ should receive (avaXafktrdai) 
the curses of all men, (that is, be cursed 
or hated by all men,) knowing that he 
would raise him again after he was 
crucified and dead, will you consider 
him who endured these things, accord- 
ing to his Father's will, as accursed P" 5 

Austin says, "Christ took their pun- 
ishment but not their guilt." And 
again, "by taking their punishment 
and not their guilt, he abolished both 
the guilt and the punishment." 6 But 
it is to be considered, as was observed 
above, that Austin was certainly igno- 
rant of the principle of the doctrine of 
atonement; so that we can only sup- 
pose him to have meant that Christ 
suffered upon our account, and for our 
benefit ; and though if he had not suf- 
fered, we must, it would have been not 
directly, but by remote consequence. 
His saying that Christ did not take 
the guilt of our sins, shows clearly 
that he had no idea of his bearing our 
sins in the common acceptation of the 
word, so as to make himself answerable 
for them ; and therefore he could not, 
in a proper sense, be said to take the 
punishment of them. 

« Apol. I. Ed. Thlrlby, p. 73. (P.) Avroc 
•jtofmac woXW ti^fr, from Isaiah, liii. 12. 

» Dial. Ed. Thirlby, pp. 345, 346. (P.) 

• Grotius de Sat i« fact. Teat. Vet. Op. IV. 
p. 345. {P.) 
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7. When the ancient Christian wri- 
ters do speak of the mission and death 
of Christ, as reversing the effects of 
sin, and restoring things to the same 
state in which they were before the 
fall, so as to make them once more im- 
mortal, their idea was not that this 
was effected by procnring the pardon 
even of that sin of Adam, by which 
death was entailed upon his posterity; 
but by means of Christ doing (which 
indeed they did not clearly explain) 
what Adam was not able to do. M For 
this reason," says Irenoeus, "was the 
word of God made man, and he who 
was the Son of God, became the son of 
man, that man, being mixed with the 
word of God, he might, by receiving 
the adoption, become the Son of God. 
For we could not otherwise receive in- 
corruptibility and immortality, unless 
we were united to incorruptibility and 
immortality. But how cotild we be 
united to incorruptibility and immor- 
tality, unless that which we are had be* 
come incorruptible and immortal ; that 
so, what was corruptible might be ab- 
sorbed by what was incorruptible, and 
what was mortal by immortality, that 
we might receive the adoption of 
sons?"* 

I am far from pretending to explain, 
and much less to defend this passage 
of Irenaeus. But it is evident, that it 
is not capable of receiving any light 
from the principle of the doctrine of 
atonement. If thiB writer had had 
the same idea that many now have of 
it, he could not have been so embar- 
rassed on the subject. 

The same general object of the death 
of Christ is expressed by Lactantius, 
but without annexing to it any par- 
ticular explanation, in the following 

Sassage of his Epitome: "Therefore 
ie Supremo Father ordered him to 
descend upon earth, and put on a 
human body, that, being subject to the 
passions of the flesh, he might teach 
virtue and patience, not by words only, 
but also by actions. Wherefore he 
was born again of a virgin, without a 

I H<xr. L. UL C. xxi. p. 249. (P.) 



fathei, as a man, that, as when he was 
created by God alone, in his first 
Bpi ritual nativity, he was made a holy 
spirit, so being born of his mother 
alone, in his second carnal nativity, he 
might become holy flesh; that by his 
means the flesh which had been sub- 
ject to sin, might be delivered from 
death." 8 

Athanasius did plainly consider 
Christ as dying in the place of men 
who were subject to death. But he 
does not say that it was to satisfy the 
justice of God for their sins, but to 
procure the resurrection of mankind 
in general, the wicked as well as the 
righteous, to a future life ; which is by 
no means the idea of those who now 
maintain the doctrine of atonement, 
though it may be said to be an 
approach towards it. 

" It was," says he, " an instance of 
his love to mankind, that both instead 
-of the death of all men before, the law 
which related to that mortality, might 
be disannulled, as having its power 
entirely satisfied in the Lord's body, 
and so had no more place against the 
rest of mankind; and also, that he 
might recover and revive those men 
that were returning to corruption from 
death, by making their bodies his own, 
and by the grace of the resurrection; 
and so might extinguish the power of 
death with respect to them, as stubble 
is plucked out of the fire. For the 
Word being conscious that the mor- 
tality of all men conld not otherwise 
be put an end to than by the dying of 
all men, and it being impossible that 
the Word, which was immortal, and 
the Son of the Father, should die; 
for this cause he took to himself a 
body that conld die, that the same 

' C. xliii. p. 113. (P.) "JussitigituretnnSum- 
mus Pater dcscendero in terram, et humanum 
corpus induere, ut subjectus pa&sionibus earn is, 
virtutem Ac patientiam non solum verbis, ped 
etiam factia docerot. Renatus est ergo ex vir- 
gine sine patre, tanquam homo ; ut qucmadmo- 
dum in prima nativitate spirituali creatus, et 
ex solo Deo sanctus splritua factus est, sic in 
secunda carnali ex sola matre genitus, caro 
sancta fierot, ut per eum caro quse aubjocta 
peccato fuerat, ab iuteritu liberaretur." Op. 11. 
p. 82. 
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body, by partaking of that Word, held. But it was the devil that held 

which was over all, might be an equi- us. For to him we had been given 

valent for the death of all, and yet over for onr sins. Wherefore, he dc- 

might afterwards continue incorrnp- manded the blood of Christ, as the 

tibfe, on account of the Word that price of our redemption." He goes 

was the inhabitant, and so corruption on to observe, that till the blood of 

might afterwards cease from all men by Christ was given, which was so pre- 

the grace of the resurrection." 1 Also cious that it alone could suffice for the 

in the liturgy ascribed to Nestorius, redemption of all, it was necessary for 

Christ is said to have " undergone for all those who were under the law to 

men the punishment due to their sins, give each his own blood, in a kind of 

giving himself to die for all whom imitation of a future redemption ; and 

death had dominion over." 2 therefore that we, for whom the price 

It is evident, from all these passages, of Christ's blood is paid, have no occa- 

that these writers had no idea of sion to offer a price for ourselves, that 

Christ's so suffering for men, as to is, the blood of circumcision." 3 In 

endure for them any part of the this place, therefore, he supposes that 

punishment that was to be inflicted the rite of circumcision, and not the 

m a future world, but only to procure sacrifice of animals, was intended to 

the reversion of the sentence passed prefigure the death of Christ, and to 

upon man in consequence of the fall serve as a kind of temporary substitute 

of Adam ; so far, that, though all men for it. 

should actually die, they should not This writer also compares the death 

continue subject to death, but have of Christ to that of those in the 

the benefit of a resurrection. heathen worid who devoted themselves 

8. It appears, that by some means to death, to avert public calamities 

or other, probably the too literal inter- from their country. " It is requisite, 

pretation of the figurative language for some secret and incomprehensible 

of Scripture, such an advance was reasons in nature, that the voluntary 

made towards the doctrine of atone- death of a righteous man should dis- 

ment, in the period of which I am arm the power of evil demons, who do 

now treating, that it was generally mischief by means of plagues, dearths, 

supposed that the death of Christ was tempests, &c. Is it not probable, 

a price paid for our redemption from therefore," he says, " that Christ died 

the power of death, and that without to break the power of the great demon, 

it there would have been no resurrec- the prince of the other demons, who 

tion from the dead. But this system has in his power the souls of all the 

was so far from being completed, that men that ever lived in the world ? " 4 

these writers could not determine to This opinion, however, of the price 

whom this price was paid ; and in of our redemption being paid to the 

general it was agreed that it was paid devil, appears not to have been univer- 

to the devil, to whom mankind had sally acquiesced in ; and Gr. Naziansen 

been given over, in consequence of the takes it up as a question that had not 

sin of Adam. i been discussed before; and after propos- 

Origen was clearly of this opinion, ing several schemes, and not appearing 

"If," says he, "we are bought with a to be satisfied with any of them, he 

price, as Paul affirms, we must have gives his own opinion with consider- 

been bought from some person whose able diffidence. " We may inquire," 

Blaves we were, who also demanded he says, " into a fact, and an opinion, 

what price he pleased, that he might which had been overlooked by many, 
dismiss from his power those which he 

r 3 Orip. Opera, II. p. 486. (P.) 

I Athan. Opera, I. p. 61. (P.) * Orig. Contra Celsum, L. i. p. 25. (P.) See 

* Ajpott. Con. Brett, p. 94 (P.) the Quotation, p. 76. Note 5. 
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but which I have diligently considered, 
viz. to whom, and for what, was the 
blood of Christ shed. We were in the 
possession of the devil, being sold to 
him for sin, we having received the 
pleasures of sin in return. But if the 
price of redemption could only be re- 
ceived by him who had possession of 
us, I ask to whom was this blood paid, 
and for what cause? For if it was 
paid to that wicked one, it was shame- 
ful indeed ; and if he not only received 
a price from God, but God himself 
was that price, for such a price it was 
certainly just that he should spare us. 
"Was the price paid to the Father? 
But how, for we were not held by him, 
and how could the Father be delighted 
with the blood of his only begotten 
Son, when he would not receive Isaac, 
who was offered to him by Abraham P 
Or rather, did the Father receive the 
price, not because he desired, or wanted 
it, but because it was convenient that 
man should be sanctified by what was 
human in God, that he, by conquering 
the tyrant, might deliver us, and bring 
us to him?" 1 

The opinion which this writer men- 
tions in the last place, and that to 
which we may, therefore, suppose he 
was most inclined, is, that the death 
of Christ is, in some manner, instru- 
mental to our sanctijication, that is, 
to our being made fit to be offered to 
God, and to be made his property, 
after having been in the power of the 
devil, but he does not say that it was 
for our justification. He, therefore, had 
no proper idea of what is now called 
the doctrine of atonement. Indeed, 
he* expresses himself with so much 
uncertainty, that some may still think 
he was, upon the whole, of the opinion 
of Origen, viz. that the price of our 
redemption was paid to the devil, but 
that it was more than he was fairly 
entitled to. 

That the devil was the person to 
whom the price of our redemption was 
due, seems to have been the general 

» Greg. Nazian. Opera, 1680. Orat. xlii p. 691. 
(P.) 



opinion of speculative writers till the 
age of the schoolmen. Ambrose says, 
" we were pledged to a bad creditor, 
for sin....Christ came, and offered his 
blood for us." 2 This writer has a 
distinction with respect to our redemp- 
tion by Christ, which is something 
curious. For he says, "the flesh of 
Christ was given for the salvation of 
the body, and his blood for the salva- 
tion of the soul." I do not know that 
any of the moderns follow him in this. 
Optatus Milevitanus also speaks of 
the devil being in possession of men's 
souls, before they were redeemed by 
the blood of Christ. 3 

Austin writes so fully on this subject, 
and his opinions in general acquired 
such an ascendency m the Western 
church, for many centuries after his 
death, that I shall give a larger extract 
from his writings. " What," says he, 
" is the power of that blood, in which, 
if we believe, we shall be saved ; and 
what is the meaning of being recon- 
ciled by the death ot his Son ? Was 
God the Father so angry with us, that 
he could not be pacified without the 
death of his Son ? By the justice of 
God the race of man was delivered to 
the devil; the sin of the first man 
being transferred to all his posterity, 
the debt of their first parents binding 
them : not that God did it, or ordered 
it, but he permitted them to be so 
delivered. But the goodness of God 
did not forsake them, though in the 
devil's power, nor even the devil him- 
self, for he lives by him. If, therefore, 
the commission of Bin, through the 
just anger of God, subjects man to the 
power of the devil, the remission of 
sins, by the gracious forgiveness of 
God, delivers man from the devil. 
But the devil was not to be overcome 
by the power, but by the justice of 
God ; and it pleased God, that in order 
to deliver man from the power of the 
devil, the devil should be overcome not 
by power, but by justice. What then 
is the justice (or rather righteousness) 

« Grotii Op. Toat. Vet. IV. p. 344. (P.) 
» Opera, p. 80. (P.) 
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by which the devil was conquered; 
what but the righteousness ot Jesus 
Christ? And how is he conquered? 
Ueeause, though there was in him 
nothing worthy of death, he (that is, 
i he devil) killed him. Was not, then, 
the devil to have been fairly conquered, 
though Christ had acted by power, 
and not by righteousness ? But he 
postponed what he could do, in order 
to do what ought to be done. "Where- 
fore it was necessary for him to be both 
God and man ; man, that he might be 
capable of being killed; and God, to 
show that it was voluntary in him. 
What could show more power than to 
rise ag tin, with the very tlesh in which 
he had been killed? He, therefore, 
conquered the devil twice, first by 
righteousness, and then by power." 
He also says, " the blood of Christ is 
given as a price, and yet the devil 
having received it, is not enriched, but 
bound by it, that we might be delivered 
from his bonds." 1 

This last quotation contains an anti- 
thesis of which all the writers of that 
age were too fond, and to which they 
sometimes sacrificed more than they 
ought to have done. From the same 
fondness for antithesis, without per- 
haps intending to be understood in the 
manner in which his expressions will 
now be naturally understood by many, 
he says, " Christ alone suffered punish- 
ment without bad deserts, that by him 
we might obtain favour without good 
deserts." 2 

Proclus of Constantinople also, a 
writer of the same age, but somewhat 
later than Austin, considered the price 
of our redemption as paid to the devil. 
"The devil," he says, "held us in a 
state of servitude, boasting that he 

had bought us It was necessary, 

therefore, that all being condemned, 
either they should be dragged to death, 
or a sufficient price be paid ; and be- 
cause no angel had wherewithal to 

1 Augustin do Trin. L. xiii. C. it Op. III. 
pp. 414 and 417. (P.) 

- Ci utra duas Pelayiancrv.ru Epistclas, L. iT. 
Op. VII. p. 015. (P.) 



Say it, it remained that God should 
ic for us." 3 

9. Lastly, nothing, perhaps, can 
show more clearly how far the primi- 
tive Christians were from entertaining 
the idea that many now do concerning 
the efficacy of the death of Christ, as 
instrumental to the pardon of all siu, 
than their interpretation of some of 
those texts in which the doctrine of 
atonement is now supposed to be con- 
tained. 

Clemens Alexandrinus explains Rom. 
iv. 25, he was delivered for our offences, 
by saying that Christ was the corrector 
and director of sinners, so that he 
aloue can forgive sins, being appointed 
a pedagogue by the universal Father. 
He explains Matt. xxvi. 28, in which 
our Lord calls the wine, his blood which 
is shed for many, "by his word or 
doctrine, which was poured out for 
many, for the remission of sins," and 
interprets what our Lord says in the 
Cth chapter of John's gospel, about 
eating his ilesh and drinking his blood, 
of faith and hope, which supports the 
soul; 4 and to prove that blood may 
represent word or doctrine, he alleges 
Gen. iv. 10, in which it is said, the 
blood of Abel cried unto God. 

Upon the whole, I think it must 
appear sufficiently evident, that the 
proper doctrine of atonement was far 
from being Fettled in the third or 
fourth centuries, though some little 
approach was made towards it, in con- 
sequence of supposing that what is 
called a ransom in a figurative sense, 
in the New Testament, was something 
more than a figure; and therefore that 
the death of Christ was truly a price 
faid for our redemption, not indeed 
directly from sin, but rather from 
death, though it was not settled to 
whom this price was paid. In general 
the writers of those times rather seem 

3 Grotii Op. Test. Vet. IV. p. 346. (P.) Milton, 
the orthodoxy of whoso Paradise lost ha*, pro- 
bably, been overrated, seems to have supposed 
that aii angel might have made the Atonement, 
had any one of them possessed sufficient cJtarity 
and resolution. See B. iii. line 213-221. 

« lid. L. L Opera, pp. 110, 158. (P.) 
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to Lave considered God as the person 
who paid the price, than he that re- 
ceived it. For, man being delivered 
into the power of the devil, they con- 
sidered tne price of redemption as paid 
to him. As to the forgiveness of sins, 
it was represented by all the fathers, 
and even by Austin himself, as proceed- 
ing from the free grace of God, from 
which free grace he was farther induced 
to give up his Son, as the price of our 
redemption from the power of the devil. 
We must, therefore, proceed farther, 
before we come to any regular system 
of atonement, founded on fixed prin- 
ciples, such as are now alleged in 
support of it. 



SECTION VI. 

OF THE STATE OP OPINIONS CONCERNING 
THE DOCTRINE OP ATONEMENT, FROM 
TTIE TIME OF AUSTIN TO THE REFOR- 
MATION. 

After Austin, we find but few writers 
of eminence for several centuries, owing 
to the great confusion of the times; 
so that he being the last very consider- 
able writer in the "Western church, his 
works went down to posterity with 
peculiar advantage, having no rival of 
any note. He was, therefore, con- 
sidered as an authority, and his opin- 
ions were seldom disputed. But having 
himself formed no fixed opinion with 
respect to the doctrine of atonement, 
his doctrines ofyvacc, original sin and 
vrede8ti)iation,Yrcre not connected with 
it, as they now are. AVe shall find, 
however, that though not immediately, 
yet by degrees, something more like 
the present doctrine of atonement got 
established before the aera of the Re- 
formation. 

About two centuries and a half after 
Austin, we find Gregory the Great, 
who was the most considerable writer 
in his time. But he also was far from 
having any consistent notions on this 
subject. For, at the same time that he 
insists upon the necessity of some 
expiation, he says, that our redemption 



might have been effected by Christ in 
some other way than by his death. 
He says, " The rust of sin could not be 
purged without the fire of torment; 
Christ therefore came without fault, 
that he might subject himself to volun- 
tary torment, and that he might bear 
the punishment due to our sins." But 
he says, " Christ might have assisted 
us without suffering, for that he who 
made us could deliver us from suffer- 
ing without his own death. But he 
chose this method, because by it he 
showed more love to us." 1 

In Theodoras Abucara, a Greek 
writer of the ninth century, we find 
something more like the doctrine of 
atonement, than in any writer in the 
Latin church. Indeed, as far as the 
extract given us by Grotius goes, 
it is very express to the purpose. But 
how he would have explained himself if 
he had written more largely on the 
subject, I cannot tell. He says, " God, 
by nis just judgments, demanded of us 
all the things that are written in the 
law ; which, when we could not pay, 
the Lord paid for us, taking upon liim- 
self the curse and condemnation to 
which we were obnoxious." Again, he 
says, " Christ, the mediator, reconciled 
us to God." 2 

In the Latin church, however, the 
doctrine of atonement docs not appear 
to have been fixed in the eleventh 
century; at least if we may judge of 
it by the writings of Anselm, who was 
one of the greatest theologians of that 
age, and one of the first who distin- 
guished himself by that peculiar kind 
of acuteness of speculation, which was 
carried much farther some time after- 
wards, in what is called the age of the 
schoolmen. This, however, we may say, 
that all the ideas of Anselm on this 
subject, would not be adopted by those 
who are advocates for the doctrine of 
atonement at present. He says, " that 
of innumerable other methods, by which 
God, being omnipotent, might have 

> In Job ii. Cap. 12 ; xxx. Cap. 26. Op. foL 
13,123. (P.) 

* Grotii Op. Test. Vet. IV. pp. 317, 3i8. (P.) 
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saved men, he chose the death of 
Christ, that by it he might, at the same 
time, manifest his love to men.'' "Was 
the Father," says he, " so angry with 
men, that unless the Son had died for 
ns, he would not be appeased? No: 
for the Father had love for us even 
when we were in our sins." 1 Yet he 
says, " Human nature could not be 
restored unless man paid what for sin 
he owed to God ; and that which Christ 
ought not to pay but as man, he was 
not able to pay but as God ; so that 
there was a necessity that God should 
be united to man." 2 

This seems, indeed, to be the proper 
language of the doctrine of atonement. 
But he afterwards expresses himself 
in a manner not quite so favourable to 
that scheme, for lie says, " As Christ 
died without any sin of his own, a 
reward was due to him ; and because 
he, being God, could not receive any 
addition of happiness, the reward was 
bestowed on those on whom he chose 
that it should be conferred; and on 
whom could he more justly choose to 
have it bestowed, than upon his rela- 
tions and brethren, whom he saw in so 
miserable a state ; that that might be 
remitted to them which they owed for 
their sins, and that might be given to 
them, which on account of their sins 
they wanted?" 

Something more like the doctrine of 
atonement occurs in Theophilus, a 
Greek writer of the age of Anselm. 
But the quotation from nim in Grotius, 
is so short, that, as in the case of 
Abucara, I cannot tell how he would 
have explained himself if he had writ- 
ten more largely upon the subject. It 
may be observed, however, that as 
Grotius was professedly collecting au- 
thorities in support of the doctrine of 
atonement, he would not have omitted 
anything that he had found more to 
his purpose. " The Father," says this 
writer, " was angry ; wherefore Christ, 
being made a mediator, reconciled him 

» Ad Rom. C. Op. II. p. 31. (P.) 
-Cur Deu» Homo, L. il. C. xvill. Op. III. p. 63. 



to us. How? By bearing what we 
ought to have borne, viz. death."* By 
this, however, he might not mean the 
vjrath of God in a future state, but 
simply death, respecting the whole 
human race, which wo have seen to be 
the opinion of the primitive fathers. 
And this, indeed, might be all that 
Abucara intended to express in the 
passage above quoted. 

In the following century we meet 
with Peter Lombard, the greatest 
authority in the school of theology 
before the appearance of Thomas 
Aquinas ; but in him we find nothing 
more settled about the doctrine of 
atonement than in the time of Austin. 
This writer, in his book of Sentences, 
in which he meant to comprise the 
sum of universal theology, treating of 
the manner in which we are delivered 
from sin and the devil by the death of 
Christ, says, that "in the death of 
Christ the love of God towards us is 
made conspicuous, and by moans of it 
we are moved and excited to love God, 
who hath done so much for us, and 
thus we become justified, that is, being 
free from sin, we become righteous. 
The death of Christ, therefore, justi- 
fies us, because by means of it love is 
excited in our hearts."* 

He adds, but more obscurely, that, 
" in another manner also, we are justi- 
fied by the death of Christ, viz. be- 
cause by faith in it we are freed from 
sin, looking to it as the children of 
Israel looked to the brazen serpent ; so 
that though after the death of Christ 
the devil may tempt U3, as he did be- 
fore, he cannot conquer us as he did 
before. Thus Peter was overcome by 
temptation before the death of his 
Master, but afterwards behaved with 
the greatest boldness before the Jewish 
rulers." Again, treating of the man- 
ner in which we are delivered from 
punishment by the death of Christ, he 
says, that "the penance enjoined by 
the church would not suffice without 
the sufferings of Christ, co-operating 

8 Grotii Op. Test. Vet. IV. p. 348. (P.) 
4 L. ill. DLst. 19, 20, p. 590. (P.) 
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with it ; so that the eins of good men 
before the death of Christ were borne 
with by God until that event." He 
says, however, "we are not to suppose 
that the death of Christ so reconciles 
us to God, as that he then begins to 
love those whom he before had hated : 
for, that God always loved men, and 
that he might have chosen any other 
method to redeem us from sin than by 
the death of Christ, if he had pleased ; 
but that he chose this method because 
in this manner the devil is overcome 
not by power, of which he was a lover, 
but by righteousness, which he hated. 
For we being the captives of the devil, 
God might have released us by his 
authority only." This is the same 
view of this subject that was before 
given by Austin. 

In this last quotation from Peter 
Lombard, we find some remains of the 
old doctrine of redemption from the 
power of the devil; but in Bernard, 
who was Lombard's contemporary, we 
find more of the proper doctrine of 
satisfaction, but not very fully stated, 
and mixed with some principles not 
very consonant to it. Upon the whole, 
however, his doctrine on this subject 
is nearer to that of the moderns than 
anything we meet with Wore the 
Reformation. He also speaks of im- 
puted sin and imputed righteousness 
more expressly, I believe, than any who 
had gone before him. He says, that, 
" since man, by sin, became obnoxious 
to two kinds ot death, the one spiritual 
and voluntary, the other corporeal and 
necessary, God by his corporeal and 
voluntary death obviated both. Had 
he not suffered corporeally, he had not 
paid our debts; had he not suffered 
voluntarily, there would not have been 
any merit in it." "God-man," says 
he, 11 taking the punishment, and being 
free from the guilt, dying of his own 
accord, merits life and righteousness 
for us." Death, he says, "is driven 
away by the death of Christ, and his 
righteousness is imputed to us. Shall 
the sin of Adam be imputed to me P 
And shall not the righteousness of 



Christ belong to me also? We are 
much more truly born of God accord- 
ing to the spirit, than we are born of 
Adam according to the flesh." 1 "A 
foreign righteousness," says he, "is 
given to man who wanted his own. 
It was man that owed, and it was man 
that paid. The satisfaction of one i« 
imputed to all." 1 But in all this he 
is speaking of natural death only, and 
therefore he did not in fact go beyond 
the ideas of Austin. 

Notwithstanding this language, so 
exceedingly favourable to the doctrine 
of atonement, he speaks of the power 
that God and every person has, to for- 
give sins committed against himself. 
" Can I," says he, " forgive an offence 
against myself? The Omnipotent cer- 
tainly can. "We know, therefore, that 
Christ can forgive sin by the power of 
his divinity, and we cannot doubt of 
his willingness."* 

The great oracle of the Latin church 
was Thomas Aquinas; and his doctrine, 
we may presume, was that which was 
most generally received in that church, 
and retained till the time of the Reform- 
ation. The following quotations from 
his Summa show that nis doctrine of 
satisfaction was a mixed one. He says, 
that " in consequence of sin man was a 
debtor to God as a judge, and to the 
devil as a tormentor. And with respect 
to God, justice required that man should 
be redeemed, but not with respect to 
the devil ; bo that Christ paid his blood 
to God, and not to the devil. It was 
not naturally impossible for God," he 
says, " to be reconciled to man without 
the death of Christ, but this was more 
convenient, as by this means he ob- 
tained more and better gifts than by the 
mere will of God." 4 He says, that " God 
might have remitted the sins of men by 
his mere will, but that it is more con- 
venient to do it by the death of Chris b, 
on account of the various itse3 which it 

i Bernard!. Op.Ptcard, 1009. Ad Milita Tmpli, 
C. xi. p. 837. {P.) 
■ Ibid. Epitt. cxc. p. 1558. (P.) 
» Ibid. Ad Milit. C. xi. p. 837. (P.) 
« Summa, It. iii. Que*. XItUL Art. vL p. 12a 
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answered at the same time, especially 
moral ones;" and among others he 
mentions our being thereby the more 
excited to love God, and that Christ 
thereby gave an example of obedience, 
humility and fortitude. He says, that 
M the guilt of sin is taken away by the 
renovating power of grace, and the 
punishment by Christ, as a man, making 
satisfaction to God." 1 He illustrates 
the merits of Christ with respect to 
Christians, by the idea of his being the 
head, and they the body, as if, says he, 
a man by means of his hands should 
redeem himself from a punishment due 
for a sin committed by his feet. Lastly, 
he maintained that baptism, penance, 
and the other sacraments, derived their 
virtue from the death of Christ. 3 

It appears from these extracts, that 
the Latin church was far from having 
any consistent doctrine of atonement, 
though a great deal was ascribed to the 
death of Christ. We shall find, in an- 
other part of this work, that though 
the writers of this age admitted the 
doctrine of Austin concerning grace, 
they were not without expedients to 
make room for the doctrine of the merit 
of good works, and even to provide a 
fund of merit, transferable to those who 
had it not, of which the court of Rome 
made a most intemperate use. This 
doctrine of merit, would naturally check 
the tendency which the divines of that 
church might otherwise have had, to 
perfect their doctrine of satisfaction for 
sin by the death of Christ ; and it was 
ia opposition to this doctrine of human 
merit, that Luther, and some others of 
the reformers, laid the great stress 
which we find they did upon the doc- 
trine of the merit of Christ, and the 
satisfaction made for our sins by his 
death. With them, therefore, and with 
them only, shall we find the doctrine of 
atonement completed in all its parts. 
How this business stood in the Greek 
church, I have had no opportunity of 
tracing ; but, from the few specimens I 

» Summa, rt.iii.Ques. xlvi. Art. iil. p. 111. (P.) 
» Ibid. Quca. xxiu xlviU. Art. vi. pp. 57, 120. 

(r.) 



have given of it, it should seem, that 
their opinions were nearer to those of 
our reformers than those of the church 
of Rome. 

It is very remarkable, that we find 
nothing like a controversy on the subject 
of this doctrine in ali the Western 
church, quite down to the Reformation; 
nor do we find anything of this kind in 
the Greek church, except that, in the 
twelfth century, the emperor Emanuel 
Comnenus exercised himself and his 
divines with this question, "In what 
sense it was, or might be affirmed, that 
an incarnate God was at the same time 
the offerer and the oblation t " 3 But 
nothing of any consequence resulted 
from it. 



SECTION VII. 

OP THE DOCTRINE OP THE REFORMERS ON 
THE SUBJECT OF ATONEMENT. 

The firstwho separated from the church 
of Rome were the Waldenses, of Pied- 
mont, in the Alps. They seem to have 
had their origin from the time of Clau- 
dius, bishop of Turin, who distinguished 
himself by nis opposition to the worship 
of images, and other innovations of the 
church of Rome, in the tenth century. 
With them we find a general outline of 
the doctrine of atonement, in the con- 
fession of faith which they presented to 
the king of France in 1544; in which 
they say, that " the fathers, to whom 
Christ was promised, notwithstanding 
their sin, and their impotence by the 
law, desired the coming of Christ to 
satisfy for their sins, and to fulfil the 
law by himself." 4 But we find nothing 
of this subject in their older confessions. 
In general, however, it cannot but ap- 
pear probable, that as the advocates of 
the cnurch of Rome were inclined to 
explain away the doctrine of grace, and 
to introduce that of merit, those who 

« Moshelm, II. p. 435. (P.) Cent. xii. Pt. it 
Cb. iii. Sect. xt. 
. « Lcger, IJittoire, p. 94. (P.) 
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wished for a reformation of the abuses 
of penance, purgatory and indulgences, 
which were founded on the doctrine of 
merit, would lean to the other extreme, 
and lay great stress on the satisfaction 
made for sin by the death of Christ 
alone. 

Wickliffe seems to have been a firm 
believer of the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, and also of the absolute necessity 
of the death of Christ, in order to the 
forgiveness of sin, if his sentiments be 
faithfully represented by Du Pin, who 
censures him for maintaining that God 
could not pardon sin without the satis- 
faction of Jesus Christ; that he can 
save none but those who are actually 
saved ; and that he wills sin in order to 
bring good out of it. 1 And Mr. Gilpin 
represents him as maintaining that "all 
men, as far as the merit of another can 
avail, are partakers of the merits of 
Christ." 2 This, however, is not very 
consistent with the doctrine of predes- 
tination. 3 

But after the reformation by Luther, 
we find the doctrine of satisfaction, or 
atonement for sin by the death of Christ, 
reduced to a regular system, grounded 
on certain principles, and pursued to its 
proper extent. It cannot be said of the 
divines since that period, as it may per- 
haps be said of some before it, that 
what we meet with in them on this sub- 
ject were only casual expressions or 
hasty and unsettled thoughts, and that 
if they had written more fully and pro- 
fessedly on the subject, they might, 
erhaps, have advanced what would 
ave been inconsistent with it. There 
can be no doubt but that the principles 
of this doctrine were the real persuasion 
of many of the first reformers; that 
they considered it as an article of the 
utmost consequence, and that even the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ was 

• Hist. XIII. p. 117. (P.) 

* Life of Wickliffe, p. 68. (P.) 

« See Toplady's Hutorie Proof, I. pp. 191—196. 
Dr. Towers says of Wickliffe, that " in some part 
of his writings he speaks so strongly of fate, that 
he appears an ahsoluto predestinarian. In other 
parts he expresses himself in so cautious a man- 
ner, that it seems as if his principles were not 
fixed upon the subject." Brit. Biog. I. p. 49. 



only a secondary consideration with re- 
spect to it. Since the reason of the in- 
carnation of Christ, they say, was the 
giving merit to his sufferings and death, 
and to enable him to make an infinite 
satisfaction for sin, which was of infinite 
magnitude, and which required nothing 
less to expiate it at the hands of a 
righteous and just God. 

That the first reformers should so 
eagerly catch at this doctrine, and lay 
the stress they did upon it, may be ac- 
counted for upon two considerations. 
The first is, that the controversy began 
on the subject of indulgences, which 
were built on the doctrine of merit, and 
this was most effectually opposed by 
disclaiming merit altogether, under- 
valuing all good works, and building 
all hopes of future happiness on the 
perfect satisfaction that Christ has 
made to the justice of God for us, and 
his righteousness imputed to us. 

Another circumstance which contri- 
buted to give them this turn, was, that 
Luther had been a friar of the order 
which bore the name of Austin. He 
was much conversant in his writings, 
and therefore would have a leaning not 
only to his doctrines of grace, original 
sin, and predestination, but also to this 
of satisfaction, which, though it was 
not properly advanced by Austin him- 
self, had been gradually established on 
his general principles. 

The doctrine of Luther and his fol- 
lowers on this subject, we see in the 
Confession of Faith presented to the 
emperor Charles the Fifth, at Augs- 
burg, in 1530, where we find it asserted, 
that M Christ died to reconcile the Fa- 
ther to us, and that he might be a true 
sacrifice for the guilt not only of origi- 
nal sin, but also for all the actual sins 
of men." 4 

This doctrine is more fully expressed 
in the Helvetic Confession of the year 
1536, and which was approved by all 
the Protestant churches in Europe at 
that time. It is there declared, that 
" Christ took upon him, and bore the 

* Syntagma Coufessionum Fidci, 1654, p. 10. 
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Bins of the world, and satisfied divine 
justice. God therefore, on account of 
the passion and resurrection of Christ 
only, is propitious to our sins, nor does 
he impute tnem to ns, but he imputes 
the righteousness of Christ for ours ; so 
that we are not only cleansed from our 
sins, but also presented with the right- 
eousness of Christ, and being absolved 
from sin, we become righteous, and 
heirs of eternal life. Therefore, pro- 
perly speaking, God alone justifies us, 
and only for the sake of Christ, not im- 
puting to us our sins, but imputing to 
us his righteousness." 1 

But the proper principle of this doc- 
trine, as providing an infinite satisfac- 
tion for offences of infinite magnitude, 
is most fully expressed in the synod of 
Dort, held in 1618. " God," say they, 
"is not only supremely merciful, but 
supremely just. But his justice requires 
that our sins, being committed against 
his infinite Majesty, must be punished 
not only with temporal, but with eter- 
nal pains, both of body and mind; 
which pains we cannot escape till the 
justice of God be satisfied. But when 
we could not make satisfaction, God 
gave his only-begotten Son to satisfy 
for us ; and he was made sin and a curse 
upon the cross in our stead." 2 

Notwithstanding the satisfaction, 
thus supposed to be made to the jus- 
tice of God, by the sufferings of Christ, 
it is evident that there must be some 
method of appropriating the benefit of 
these sufferings to individuals ; for 
otherwise all mankind would have an 
equal claim to it. And since it would 
favour the doctrine of human merit too 
much, to suppose that the merit of 
Christ's suffering was always applied 
to persons of a certain character and 
conduct, advantage was taken of an ex- 
pression of the apostle Paul, that we are 
saved by faith alone ; interpreting it, as 
if it was something altogether indepen- 
dent of good work*, or even of a good 
disposition of mind, which always pre- 
cedes good works, and constitutes wliat- 

I Syntagma Confesaionum Fidel, 1C54, p. 26. (P.) 
a Canou i. li. (P.) 



ever merit they have. This application 
of the merits of Christ was, therefore, 
said to be made by something to which 
they gave the name of faith, but at the 
same time they disclaimed its beingeither 
of the nature of a work, or of faith, in 
the usual sense of the word, viz. the 
belief of a truth. They therefore con- 
tented themselves with defining it by 
its effects ; and this has been done, as 
might be supposed, very differently, 
and generally in figurative language, 
which conveys no determinate ideas, 
and therefore leaves the mind in great 
uncertainty, whether it be possessed of 
it or not. 

In the Saxon Confession, faith is de- 
fined to be " not the knowledge of any 
historical fact, but the embracing of all 
the articles of faith, and especially this, 
I believe the remission of sins, not to 
others only, but to myself also." 3 It 
is also there called, "an acquiescing 
confidence in the mediator." In the 
Synod of Dort, it is called " an instru- 
ment by which we lay hold of the 
righteousness of Christ;" and it is 
always supposed to be something that 
is imparted by God, and nothing which 
can be acquired by man himself. So, 
also, that repentance on which salva- 
tion is promised, is said, in the Augus- 
tan Confession, to be " the free gift of 
God, and to be given not on account of 
any works that we have done, or may 
do." * 

It is evident, that the more careful 
divines have been to explain faith, as 
something that is neither of the nature 
of a work, nor yet the proper belief of 
anything, the more inexplicable and 
uncertain they have left it. In con- 
sequence of this; persons of a warm 
imagination more readily fancy that 
they have experienced this kind of 
inward operation, or feeling; while 
persons of more sober minds have often 
great doubts and distress on this ac- 
count. This act of faith, as it is some- 
times called, is also represented either 
as coincident, or the same thing with 

3 Syntagma, p. 57. (P.) 
• Art. iv. [P.) 
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the new birth, without which no man 
can be called a child of God, or an heir 
of eternal life. But when the phrase- 
ology of Scripture, and the reason of 
the thing, are considered, we cannot 
but be satisfied, that fa ith is the belief 
of the gospel, or of those historical 
facts which are contained in the writ- 
ings of the evangelists ; and, that the 
new birth is that change of character 
and conduct which is produced by 
that belief. 

This improved doctrine of satisfac- 
tion being neld up by the reformers in 
opposition to the popish doctrine of 
merit, did not a little embarrass the 
divines of the Church of Rome, among 
whom that doctrine had never been 
brought to any certain standard, bo 
that there has always been room for 
great diversity of opinion on the sub- 
ject. 

In the debate about imputed right- 
eousness in the Council of Trent, it 
was agreed by all the divines, that 
Jesus Christ had merited for us, and 
that his merit is imputed to us; but 
Dominicu8 a Soto maintained that 
the term ought to be exploded, because 
neither the Fathers nor the Scriptures 
ever used it, and especially because the 
Lutherans had abused it, affirming 
that imputed righteousness is the sole 
justification of man. He added, that 
it cut off all the necessity of satisfac- 
tion, and equalled the meanest of all 
saints to the blessed virgin. 1 

At length the council condemned cer- 
tain assertions of Luther, especially that 
God converts those whom ne will, even 
though they resist; and some in the 
writings of Zuinglius, viz. that in pre- 
destination and reprobation men have 
no power, but only the will and pleasure 
of God; that the justified cannot fall 
from grace, &c. 2 After much debating 
on the subject, the decrees of this 
council were so framed, that it was 
hoped they might have satisfied all 
parties. But in consequence of this, 

» Hist, of the CouncU of Trent, abridged by 
Jurieu, p. 122. (P.) 
« Ibid. p. 130. (P.) 



there was so much ambiguity in them, 
that they decided nothing; 3 and the 
controversy among the Catholics them- 
selves went on just as before ; persons 
of the most opposite sentiments ap- 
pealing to the samo decrees of this 
council. 

Among other things it was deter- 
mined by them, that the grace by which 
men are justified is merited by Christ. 4 
And upon the whole, it is evident, that 
their decrees are in favour of that set 
of opinions which is termed orthodox, 
in all the established churches amoug 
the reformed. 

We are not to conclude that because 
this doctrine of satisfaction for sin by 
the death of Christ, was held up by 
almost all the reformers as an article 
of so great magnitude and importance, 
that, therefore, it was soon so reduced 
to a system, as that there was no di- 
versity of opinion about it. Nay, it 
appears that some very essential points 
belonging to it were then, and indeed 
still are, undetermined ; and they are 
things of such a nature as, in" fact* 
leave great doubts with respect to the 
very foundation of the doctrine itself. 

Calvin makes it essential to the satis- 
faction of Christ, that his death should 
be both voluntary (which, indeed, others 
had said before him), and also that he 
should be condemned in a court of jus- 
tice. "Had Christ been killed," said 
he, " by robbers, or in a sedition, his 
death would have been no kind of satis- 
faction; but by being condemned be- 
fore a judge, it is plain that he assumed 
the character of a guilty person." 5 I 
should imagine, however, that many 
very orthodox persons of this day would 
think, that there might have been the 
same merit in the death of Christ, with 

8 See Settio S<xta, 13 Jan. 1547, C. i-x. 

* Du Tin's History of the lGtb Century, p. 50. 

* Institutioncs, L. ii. C. xvi. Beet, v. (P.) "Si 
a latronibus jujrulatus fuissct vol tuniultuarie 
casus per Rcditionem vulfji, in cjusinodi moi te 
nulla satisfaction^ species cxtitteset. Yciuni ubi 
reus ad tribunal sistitur, testimoniis arguitur. ct 
premitiir, ipsins judicisoie, morti addicitur : h s 
documentis h.Ulligimus ii'suw personam sontia 
et njaletici suDtinere." Ed. 1802, foL 172. 
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respect to his making satisfaction for 
the sins of men, if the malice of his 
enemies had brought him to any kind 
of violent death, though there had been 
no sentence of an iniquitous court of 
justice for the purpose. 

It is now generally thought that the 
scene of Christ's meritorious sufferings, 
when he actually bore the sins of men, 
and suffered the punishment due to 
them, was either in his agony in the 
garden, or in his death upon the cross; 
but Calvin says, " nothing would have 
been done by the mere death of Christ, 
if he had not also afterwards descended 
into hell, where he sustained that death 
which is inflicted by an angry God on 
the wicked." 1 To this he applies what 
the aathor of the epistle to the Hebrews 
says of Christ's praying with strong 
cries and tears, which he says was, lest 
he should be swallowed up by the 
wrath of God as a sinner. 2 In another 
place, however, he says, that in general 
Christ takes our sins and purchases 
righteousness for us by the whole course 
of his obedience. 3 But this is a thing 
about which those who now believe the 
doctrine of atonement are not agreed. 4 
It is evident, however, that Calvin 
believed the real descent of Christ into 
hell, not for the sake of preaching to 
the spirits in prison, or, as the primi- 
tive lathers understood it, to those who 
died under the old dispensation, but 
that he might there suffer the proper 
torments of the damned, and bear the 
wrath of God that had been merited 

l Inatitutioncs, L. li. C. xrl. Sect. x. (P.) 
" Nihil actum erat si corporca tantum morte 
defunetus fuisset Christus : scd opera annul 
pretium erat ut divinre ultiouia scvcritatom 
sentiret : quo et iraj tpsius intcrccderct ct satis- 
facerct justo judicio." Kd. liV>2, fol. 174. 

' Ibid. Sect. xi. (P.) "Christus ergo cum 
lacrymis et clamoro valido orans, a mctu suo 
exauditur: non ut a morte nit immunis, sod 110 
absorbcatur ut peccator. Ibid. fol. 175. 

5 Ibid. Sect. v. (P.) "Jam ubi quasritur 
quomodo abolitis peccatis diasidium Christus 
intcrnosctDeum sustulcrit, etjustitiam acquisi- 
crit quaj cum nobis faventem ac bonevolentem 
redderot : generaliter rcsponderi potest, toto 
obedientiai suaj cursu hoc nubia pnestitissc." 
Ibid. fol. 172. 

* See Doddridge's Lectures, p. 421. [P.) Prop, 
clxx, 



by the sins of men. Yet he says, " G od 
was not really angry with Christ, 
though he made him bear all the effects 
of his anger." 5 He would certainly, 
however, have been the proper object 
of God's anger, if, as he maintains, 
" the stain (that is the guilt) as well as 
the punishment of sin, was laid upon 
him, so that it ceased to be imputed to 
men." 6 If God was neither displeased 
with men because their guilt was trans- 
ferred to Christ, nor with Christ to 
whom it was transferred, what was the 
object of his anger, and how was his 
justice really satisfied? 

A more difficult question, and to 
which it is impossible that any satis- 
factory answer should be given, is, 
how the sufferings of Christ can be 
deemed infinite, so as to make atone- 
ment for sins of infinite magnitude, 
when the divine nature of Christ, to 
which alone infinity belongs, is im- 
passible, and his human nature could 
bear no more than that of any other 
man ? It must be exceedingly difficult 
to conceive how any supposed union 
of the two natures can be of any avail 
in this case, unless, in consequence of 
that union, the divine nature had borne 
some share of the sufferings, which the 
scheme requires to be infinite, and this 
idea is justly disclaimed as impious. 
Osiander the Lutheran maintained 
that Christ, as man, was obliged to 
obey the law of God himself, and there- 
fore that he made expiation for sin as 
God ; but Stancarus, another Lutheran 
divine, in opposition to him, main- 
tained that the office of mediator be- 
longed to Christ as man only. Both 
these opinions, this writer says, are 
dangerous. 7 This is not the only case 
in which we see men bewildering them- 
selves, and puzzling others, by depart- 

* Institutiones, L. ii. C. xvi. Sect. xl. (P.) 
"Neque tamen innuimus Deum fuisse unquam 
illi vol adversarium vel iratum." Ed. 1002, fol. 
175. 

« Ibid. 8ect. vL (P.) "Filius Dei, omni vitio 
purissimu8, iniquitatum tamen nostrarum pro- 
brnm ac ignominiam induit, ac sua vicissim 
puritatc noa opcruit." Ibid. fol. 173. 

7 Mosheim, IV. p. 47. (P.) Cent. xvL rt. ii 
Ch. L Sect, xxxvi. 
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ing from the plain path of truth and 
common sense. 

Such, however, is the constitution of 
things, that we are not authorized to 
expect any great good without a pro- 
portionable mixture of evil. The case 
of Luther, and of Calvin too, was such, 
that the reformation of the errors and 
abuses of Popery could not have been 
expected of them, or of their followers, 
but on principles equally erroneous. 
Happily, however, otner persons, un- 
connected with them, were able, even at 
that time, to hit the happy medium 
between the popish doctrine of merit, 
as a foundation for the abuses of 
penance, indulgences, &c, and that of 
the total insignificance of good works 
to procure the favour of God. If by 
our good works we procure the favour 
of God to ourselves, which is the uni- 
form language of the Scripture, and 
yet no portion of one person's merit 
be considered as capable of being trans- 
ferred to another (which, indeed, is in 
the nature of things impossible), the 
very foundation of the popish doctrine 
of supererogation, and consequently of 
indulgences, is overturned; and yet no 
one false or dangerous principle is in- 
troduced in its place. 

Faustus Socinus, who distinguished 
himself so much in recovering the ori- 
ginal doctrine of the proper humanity 
of Christ, as to give occasion to all who 
now hold that doctrine to be called by 
his name, saw clearly the absurdity of 
what was advanced by the other re- 
formers concerning satisfaction being 
made to the justice of God by the death 
of Christ. Indeed, it immediately fol- 
lows from his principles, that Christ 
being only a man, though ever so inno- 
cent, his death could not, in any proper 
sense of the word, atone for the sins of 
other men. He was, however, far from 
abandoning the doctrine of redemption 
in the Scripture sense of the word, that 
is, of our deliverance from the guilt of 
sin by his gospel, as promoting repent- 
ance and reformation, and from the 
punishment due to sin, by his power 
of giving eternal life to all that obey 



him. But, indeed, if God himself freely 
forgives the sins of men upon their re- 
pentance, there could be no occasion, 
properly speaking, for anything farther 
being done to avert the punishment 
with which they had been threatened. 
What he says on the subject is as fol- 
lows : — 

M We are thus saved from the punish- 
ment of our sins by Christ, because, by 
his great power in heaven and earth, 
he brings it about, that no proper 
punishment can reach us; and by the 
same power he will accomplish our en- 
tire and perpetual freedom from death, 
which is the wages of sin, and its prin- 
cipal and peculiar punishment. But 
this method of rescuing us from the 
punishment of our sins is very diffe- 
rent from that which implies a satisfac- 
tion for them. . . . Nothing can be more 
repugnant to each other than a free 
pardon and satisfaction. . . . Indeed, no 
man of judgment and piety ought to 
entertain the idea of a, satisfaction for 
sin ; . . . since it plainly does very much 
derogate from the power and authority, 
or goodness and mercy of God." 1 

He farther observes, that " although 
John the Baptist, when he ascribes to 
Christ the taking away sin, hath called 
him a lamb, and in that mode of ex- 
pression, without doubt, alluded to the 
expiatory sacrifices" in the law, yet he 
apprehends that in this the Baptist 
alluded "to Christ in his whole cha- 
racter, who, in many ways, takes away 
the sins of the world." In support of 
this he alleges, " that in the expiatory 

1 Tcmlmin's Socinus, pp. 185, 186. (P.) "A 
pcenis siquidem peccatorum nostronim ideo per 
Christum liberamur, quia Christussummaillasua 
In ccelo et in terra potentate efficit, ne ullfe propria? 
peccatorum poenaa nos attingant, et tandem eadem 
potentate efliciet Phil. iii. 21, ut a mortc qua? 
Btipendium peccati est Rom. vi. 23, etejus quam 
maxirne propria poena, prorsus atque in per- 
petuum libcri simus. Hnsc ccrto ratio libcrandi 
a pcenis peccatorum diversissima est ab ea, quao 
satisfactione pro ipsis continerur. . . Nihil autcm 
iuvicem magis pugnarc potest, quam gratuita 
remissio scu condonatio, et satisfactio ; quippe 
quod vel potentire et auctoritati, vel ccrtc boni- 
tati ot misericordiie ipsius Dei aperte ac pluri- 
mum dcroget" Chritt. Relig. Instit. F. Socini 
Opera, 1650, p. CG5, Col. i. See also The Racorlan 
Cutcchishi, Sect. v. Ch. viii. in the Translation of 
the Rev. T. Rees, 1818, pp. 303-320. 
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sacrifices of the law, which were ex- 
pressly offered for sin, no lamb was 
sacrificed." 1 

Grotius, having written a treatise in 
defence of the doctrine of satisfaction, 
against Socinus, gave occasion to a 
most excellent answer by Crellius, in 
defence of the Socinian doctrine on this 
subject; and to this, Grotius did not 
think proper to make any reply. 

In England, tliis doctrine of atone- 
ment seems to have got as firm posses- 
sion of the minds of men, as that of 
the divinity of Christ. It is the doc- 
trine of tne established churches of 
England and Scotland, and is retained, 
at least in some qualified sense, even 
by many who do not hold the divinity 
of Christ, at least, those who are styled 
Arians. 2 For, that a Socinian should 
hold this doctrine,in any sense, is hardly 
possible. We are not, however, to ex- 
pect a sudden and effectual reformation 
m this or in any other capital article 
of the corruption of Christianity. 

To establish this article was a work, 
as we have seen, of long time, and 
therefore we must be content if the 
overthrow of it be gradual also. Great 
buildings do not often fall at once, but 
some apartments will still be thought 
habitable, after the rest are seen to be 

• 

> Toulmin's Socinus, p. 104. (P.) Cujus rei otiam 
argumentum esse potest, quod in cxpiatoriis illis 
legis sacrificiis, quie nominatim pro peccato 
oflercbantur, nullus ag:ms immolabatur. Ex 
quo apparet, cum llaptista Christum agnum ap- 
pollavit, alterius ctiam cujuspiam rt% pneter 
sacrificia ilia, rationcm habuisse, et ad puritatem, 
innocentiam ac mansuetudinem illius respexisse, 
totumquc Christum ea trauslationequodammodo 
exprimerc voluisso; pra'sertim cum, ut dictum 
est, Cbristus non ipsa sui immolationc tantum, 
sed pluribus aliis modis peccata tollat." Pralect. 
Tkeol. Op. I. p. 591. Col. 2. 

* Among these Mr. Martin Tomkins, of whom 
see p. 50, Note, and Dr. John Taylor wero dis- 
tinguished. The former published, in 1732, 
"Jesus Christ, the Mediator between God and 
Men ; an Advocate for us with the Father ; and 
a Propitiation for the Sins of the World." Dr. 
Priestley says in his Memoirs, that he " loft the 
academy, with a qualified belief of the doctrine 
of Atonement, such as is found in that book." 
Dr. John Taylor published, in 1751, "The Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of At »ncment examined ; first, in 
relation to Jewish Sacrifices ; and then to the 
Sacrifice of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ." Of this piece there was a second en- 
larged edition. 



in ruins. It is the same with great 
systems of doctrine, the parts of which 
have long gone together. The force of 
evidence obliges us at first to abandon 
some one part of them only, and we do 
not immediately see that, in conse- 
quence of this, we ought to abandon 
others, and at length the whole. And, 
indeed, could this have been seen from 
the beginning, it would have been with 
much more difficulty that we should 
have been prevailed upon to abandon 
any part. The very proposal might 
have staggered us ; andany doubt with 
respect to the whole, might have been 
followed by universal scepticism. It 
hath pleased Divine Providence, there- 
fore, to open the minds of men by easy 
degrees, and the detection of one false- 
hood prepares us for the detection of 
another, till, before we are aware of it, 
we find no trace left of the immense 
and seemingly well-compacted system. 
Thus, by degrees, we can reconcile our- 
selves to abandon all the parts, when 
we could never have thought of giving 
up the whole. 

There are many who can by no means 
think that God has, in a proper sense, 
accepted of the death of Christ in lieu 
of that of all men, (having no idea of 
the possibility of transferring guilt f (md 
consequently of transferring punish- 
ment,) who yet think that the death of 
Christ serves to show the divine dis- 
pleasure at sin, in such a manner, as 
that it would not have been expedient 
to pardon any sin without it ; and they 
think that the sacrifices under the law 
had a real reference to the death of 
Christ in the scheme of the gospel; 
while others think the death of Christ 
was necessary to the pardon of sin, and 
our restoration to eternal life, in some 
method of which we have no clear 
knowledge, being only obscurely inti- 
mated in the Scriptures, and therefore 
could not be intended to produce its 
effect by any operation on our minds. 

In time, however, I make no doubt, 
but that an attention to what seems 
now to be ascertained with respect to 
the moral character and government 
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of God, viz. that he is a being purely 
good, that in him, justice is only a 
modification of benevolence, that he 
simply wishes the happiness of all his 
creatures, and that virtue is a necessary 
means of that happiness; that he is 
incapable of introducing any unneces- 
sary evil, and that his displeasure at 
sin is sufficiently shewn by the methods 
which he takes to promote the refor- 
mation of sinners, and by the punish- 
ment of those who continue unre formed: 
these, I say, together with other con- 
siderations, suggested in the argumen- 
tative part of this division of my work, 
will in time eradicate whatever yet re- 
mains of the doctrine of atoucment; 
a doctrine which has no foundation in 
reason, or in the Scriptures, and is 
indeed a modern thing. 

In fact, the only hold it has on the 
minds of many Protestants, is by meaus 
of such a literal interpretation of single 
texts of Scripture, as gives the doctrine 
of transubstantiation a like hold on the 
minds of Papists. Besides, it must, I am 
persuaded, lead many persons to think 
rationally on this subject, and especially 
to abandon all middle opinions with 
respect to it, to observe, as they must 
do if they give due attention to the 
language of Scripture, that those par- 
ticular texts on which they are dis- 
posed to lay so much stress, give no 
countenance to any middle doctrine. 
For they must either be interpreted 
literally, according to the plain and 
obvious sense of the words, which will 
enforce the belief of proper vicarious 
punishments, or they must be intcr- 
prcted figuratively ; and then they will 
not oblige us to believe the doctrine of 
atonement in any sense, or that Christ 
died a sacrifice in any other manner, 
than as any person might be said to 
be a sacrifice to the cause in which he 
dies. 

It is now, certainly, time to lay stress 
on the interpretationof particular texts, 
and to allow more weight to general 
considerations, derived from the whole 
tenor of Scripture and the dictates of 
reason; and if there should be found 



any difficulty in accommodating the 
one to the other, (and I think there is 
even less of this than might have been 
expected,) the former, and not the latter, 
should remain unaccounted for. Time 
may clear up obscurities in particular 
texts, by discovering various readings, 
by the clearer knowledge of ancient 
customs and opinions, <ic. But argu- 
ments drawn from such considerations 
as those of the moral government of 
God, the nature of things, and the 
general plan of revelation, will not be 
put off to a future time. The whole 
compass and force of them is within 
our present reach, and if the mind be 
unbiassed, they must, I think, deter- 
mine our assent. 

It is certainly a great satisfaction to 
entertain such an idea of the Author 
of the universe, and of his moral govern- 
ment, as is consonant to the dictates 
of reason and the tenor of revelation 
in general, and also to leave as little 
obscurity in the principles of it as pos- 
sible ; that the articles of our creed on 
this great subject may be few, clear 
and simple. Now it is certainly the 
doctrine of reason, as well as of the 
Old Testament, that God is merciful 
to the penitent, and that nothing is 
requisite to make men, in all situations, 
the objects of his favour, but such 
moral conduct as he has made them 
capable of. This is a simple and a 
pleasing view of God and his moral 
government, and the consideration of 
it cannot but have the best effect on 
the temper of our minds and conduct 
in life. The general tenor of the New 
Testament is likewise plainly agreeable 
to this view of things, and none of the 
facts recorded in it require to be illus- 
trated by any other principles. In 
this, then, let us acquiesce, not doubt- 
ing but that, thougn perhaps not at 
present, we shall in time be able, with- 
out any effort or straining, to explain 
all particular expressions in the apos- 
tolical epistles, &c in a manner per- 
fectly consistent with the general strain 
of their own writings, and the rest of 
the Scriptures. 
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PART III. 

THE HISTORY OF OPINIONS CONCERNING GRACE, ORIGINAL 

SIN AND PREDESTINATION. 

THE INTKODUCTION. *° tne practice of their duty, by the 

most solemn assurances, that God is 
Next to the opinions concerning the not willing that any should perish, and 
person of Christ, none have agitated by repeated warnings, that their de- 
the minds of men more, or produced struction will he at their own door; 
more serious consequences, than those the general tenor of the preaching of 
relating to the doctrines of grace, ori- the old prophets being, Turn ye, turn 
qinal sin and predestination, which ye, from your evil way. Why uriU ye 
have so many connections, that I think die, 0 house of Israel ? Also, every- 
it proper to treat of them all together, thing that is of a moral nature in the 

That it must be naturally in the New Testament is uniformly delivered 
power of man to do the will of God, in the same strain, 
must be taken for granted, if we sup- Notwithstanding this, it hath been 
pose the moral government of God to imagined that all these representations 
be at all an equitable one. He that are to be accommodated to a system, 
made man, certainly knew what he according to which, the whole race of 
was capable of, and would never com- mankind received so great an injury 
mand him to do what he had not en- by the fall of Adam, that from that 
abled him to perform ; so as to propose time none of his posterity have been 
to him a reward which he knew he capable even of forming a good thought, 
could never attain, and a punishment and much less of doing all that God 
which he knew he had no power of requires of them ; and, moreover, that 
avoiding. If it be worth our while to they are all so far involved in the con- 
inquire at all into the government sequences of his fall, and his sin is 
under which we live, we must begin considered as so much their own, (he 
with assuming these first principles, being their representative, standing in 
For, otherwise, we have nothing to do their place, and acting for them,) that 
but to await whatever he who made they are even properly punishable for 
us hath pleased to determine concern- it, and liable on that account to ever- 
ing us, nothing that we can do in the lasting torment, though they had never 
case being able to alter it. sinned themselves. It is believed, 

►Supposing, therefore, that God did however, that God hath been pleased 
not mean to tantalize his creatures, in to save certain individuals of mankind 
the most cruel and insulting manner, from this general ruin, but that it was 
every moral precept in the Scriptures not from any respect to the better cha- 
18 a proof that man has naturally a racter or conduct of such individuals, 
power of obeying it, and of insuring but of his mere free and arbitrary 
the reward annexed to the observance grace. It is also part of the same 
of it. Now moral precepts, with ex- system, that every good thought and 
press sanctions of rewards and punish- purpose, in the hearts even of those 
ments, abound in the Scriptures; and who are thus elected, is immediately 
men are even expostulated with, in the inspired by God, and that without thia 
most earnest manner, and persuaded continual assistance, to which they 
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give the name of grace, no man has 
any choice but of evil, from the mo- 
ment of his birth to his death. 

It is not easy to imagine, a priori, 
what could have led men into such a 
train of thinking, so evidently contrary 
to the plain dictates of reason, and the 
most natural interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. There is, indeed, an appearance 
of humility in ascribing everything 
that is good to God ; but to ascribe to 
him, as all men must do, those powers 
by which we are enabled to perform 
good works, comes, in fact, to the same 
thing. What have we, as the apostle 
says, that we have not received ? How, 
then, are we the less indebted to God, 
whether he works all our works in us 
and for us, by his own immediate 
agency, or, he does it mediately, that 
is, by means of those powers which he 
has given us for that purpose ? With 
respect to the character of the Divine 
Being, it certainly loses more by the 
idea of the predestination of the greatest 
part of mankind to inevitable destruc- 
tion, than it can gain by the belief of 
an arbitrary interference in favour of 
a few. The whole scheme, therefore, 
certainly tends to make the divine cha- 
racter and government appear less re- 
spectable, indeed execrable. 

In fact, it is probable that such a 
scheme as this would never have en- 
tered into the mind of any man, who 
had been left tc his own speculations 
on the subject, or to his study of tho 
Scriptures. Accordingly, we fand that 
the principal parts of this system were 
first suggested in the heat of contro- 
versy ; and when the mind was once 
prepossessed in favour of some of the 
maxims of it, the rest were gradually 
introduced to complete the scheme; 
and the Scriptures, as in all other 
cases, were afterwards easily imagined 
to favour the preconceived hypothesis. 

Indeed, the more amiable part of the 
system, or that which ascribes every- 
thing that is good immediately to God, 
without respect to second causes, has 
considerable countenance from the 
piety of the sacred writers; but their 



language on this subject will aprjear 
to be as just as it is pious, when it is 
rightly interpreted. Many persons, no 
doubt, will be more easily reconciled 
to the doctrine of election by previously 
imagining that they themselves are in 
the number of the elect; and while 
they can thus fancy themselves to bo 
the peculiar favourites of heaven, they 
can hotter bear to consider the rest of 
mankind as abandoned by the same 
Being to a severer fate. Also, in 
general, all men are sufficiently in- 
clined to look off from the dark and 
most objectionable side of auy scheme 
of principles which they adopt. 

With respect to the fall of Adam, 
all that we can learn from the Scrip- 
tures, interpreted literally, is, that the 
laborious cultivation of the earth, and 
the mortality of his race, were the con- 
sequence of it. This is all that is said 
by Moses, and likewise all that is al- 
luded to by the apostle Paul, who says, 
that by one man sin entered into the 
world. For what he adds, aU have 
sinned, can only mean that all are in- 
volved in that death which was the 
consequence of his sin. If, indeed, this 
be interpreted literally, it will imply 
that all are involved in his guilt as 
well as in his sufferings. Bnt this is 
so unnatural an interpretation, and so 
evidently contrary to sense and reason, 
(sin being in its own nature a personal 
thing, and not transferable,) that the 
text was never understood in this sense 
till the system, tho history of which I 
am writing, was so far advanced as to 
require it, and to have prepared the 
minds of men for it. In like manner, 
the words of our Saviour, this is my 
body, was always understood to mean 
a memorial of his body, till the minds 
of men were gradually prepared to bear 
a literal interpretation of them; and 
then that interpretation was made use 
of to support the doctrine which sug- 
gested it. 

In like manner, there is a predestin- 
ation spoken of by the apostle Paul ; 
but, in general, it means the good- will 
and pleasure of God, in giving certain 
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people peculiar privileges, and espe- 
cially the knowledge of the gospel, for 
the improvement of which they were 
answerable. If he does speak of future 
glorify as the consequence of this pre- 
destination, it was upon the presump- 
tion that they improved those advan- 
tages, and by that means made them- 
selves the proper subjects of future 
happiness. Or, possibly, in some cases, 
the apostle, considering God as the ul- 
timate and proper author of everything 
that is good, and of all happiness, might 
overlook the immediate means and steps, 
and with this sense of piety and com- 
prehension of mind, might speak of fu- 
ture glory itself as the gift of God, and 
therefore might make no difference in 
his mind, at that time, between predes- 
tination and foreknowledge. But the 
tenor of all his writings shows, that 
it was far from being his intention to 
represent future glory as given by an 
arbitrary decree of God, without any re- 
spect to the good works which alone can 
fit men for it; which good works are as 
much in a man's jx>wer as any other 
action of which he is capable. 

Having premised these general obser- 
vations, I now proceed to show by what 
steps these principles of the utter in- 
ability of man to do the will of God, 
as derived from the fall of Adam, the 
imputation of his sin to all his posterity, 
and the arbitrary predestination of some 
to eternal life, and the consequent re- 
jection, or reprobation, of the rest of 
mankind, by which they are devoted to 
certain and everlasting destruction, were 
first introduced, and at length got the 
firm establishment they now have in the 
creeds of almost all Christian churches. 



SECTION L 

OF THE DOCTRINES OP GRACE, ETC. BE- 
FORE THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY. 

It is remarkable that we find hardly 
any trace of what are now called the 
doctrines of grace, original sin, or pre- 



destination before the Pelagian contro- 
versy, which was near the end of the 
fourth century. I believe all the mo- 
derns are agreed, that it was clearly tho 
opinion of all the ancient fathers, that 
God has left it entirely in the power of 
every man to act well or ill. Basnage, 
who was himself sufficiently orthodox 
in the modern sense of the word, ac- 
knowledges, that though the fathers in 
general thought that we are indebted 
to the grace of God for all our virtues, 
yet they say that the beginning of sal- 
vation is from man, and that it depends 
entirely upon himself. 1 It is not de- 
nied, however, but that they might be- 
lieve an internal influence uponthc mind 
on extraordinary occasions; but, as Vos- 
sius observes, none before Austin sup- 
posed that there was an immediate con- 
currence of divine grace, necessary to 
every good thought or action. 2 

" God," says Justin Martyr, "has not 
made man like trees and quadrupeds, 
(devbpea tat rtrpairoda,) who can do no- 
thing from choice and judgment ; for he 
would not be worthy of reward or praise, 
if he did not of himself choose what was 
good, but was made good ; nor, if he was 
wicked, could he be justly punished, as 
not having been such of nimself, but 
only what he had been made." 3 In sup- 
port of this he quotes Isa. i. 16 : " Wash 
ye, make ye clean," &c. Basnage says, 4 
that the ancients maintained free-will 
with much warmth, granting men an 
entire power to be converted or not. 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen, he 
says, were at the head of this party. 

It is remarkable that Austin himself, 
before he engaged in the controversy 
with Pelagius, held the same opinion 
concerning free-will with the rest of the 
fathers who had preceded him, and he 
was far from denying this. In particu- 
lar, he acknowledges, that before this 
time he had been of opinion, that faith, 
or at least the beginning of faith, 
and a desire of conversion, was in tho 

» Hist des Elites Reform. I. p. 169. (P.) 
9 Illstoria Pclajfianismi, p. ML (P.) 
« Apol.l. Ed. Thirlby, p. 65. (P.) 
« Hiat. dea Eglisoa Reform, p. 70. (P.) 
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power of man. 1 It was a saying of his, 
"If there be not grace, how should God 
save the world, and if there be not free- 
will, how can he judge the world ? 2 No 
man," says he, "can be justly con- 
demned for doing that which he was 
not able to resist." 3 Citing a passage in 
the son of Sirach, (Eccles. xv. 14-, 17,) 
" God left man in the hands of his coun- 
sel, he placed life and death before him, 
that that which he pleased should be 
given him," he savs, " Behold here is a 
very plain proof ot the liberty of the hu- 
man will; for how does God command, if 
man has not free- will, or power to obey." 4 
He also proves, that it is in our power 
to change the will, from these words of 
our Saviour, " Make the tree good and 
the fruit good," &c. 5 

We have almost the same unanimous 
opinion of the ancients, concerning the 
effects of the sin of Adam, as concern- 
ing the natural capacity of man with 
respect to virtue and vice; and they 
had occasion to speak to this subject 
very early, in consequence of the opinion 
of the Gnostics in general, and the Ma- 
nicheans in particular ; who held that 
the souls of men were originally of dif- 
ferent ranks, and sprang from different 
principles, good beings having produced 
some of them, and bad beings the rest; 
on which account they said some were 
naturally carnal and others spiritual. 
Accordingly, they had taught that sin 
arose not from the free-will of man, but 
from the substance of matter, which 
they held to be the only source of evil ; 
so that some souls were wicked not by 
choice, but by nature. 

In opposition to this, Origen main- 
tained, that all souls were by nature 
equally capable of virtue or vice, and that 
the differences among men arose merely 
from the freedom of the will, and the 
various uses of that freedom ; that God 

l De Prcedettinationt, L. i. C. iii. Op. VII. p. 
1235. (P.) 
a Epitl. xlvi. Op. II. p. 160. (P.) 

3 De D nab as Animabut, C. x. Op. VI. p. 153. 
{P.) 

4 Jk Gratia, C. ii. Op. VII. p. 120D. (P.) 

» Contra Adimantum, C. xxvi. Op. V. p. 210. 



left man to his liberty, and rewarded or 
punished him according to the use he 
made of it. 6 

It is evident, however, that Origen 
must have maintained, according to his 
known philosophical principles, that 
perfect freedom with respect to virtue 
and vice was only enjoyed by man in his 
pre-existent state. For he, with other 
Platonists, maintained that the souls of 
men had sinned in heaven, and there- 
fore were united to such bodies as were 
a clog and a prison to the soul, and that 
the flesh laid upon it a kind of necessity 
of sinning. Chrysostom also says, that 
with an infirm body wo derive from 
Adam a proneness to inordinate affec- 
tions. 7 But he was far from supposing- 
that men were in any other manner 
sufferers by the fall of Adam ; and least 
of all that they were personally respon- 
sible for his conduct of himself. Lo 
Sueur laments that this writer was not 
quite orthodox with respect to original 
sin, grace and free-will; but he apolo- 
gizes for him, as having written before 
the heresy of Belarus broke out. 8 

The f athers who, in general, held that 
the punishment of Adam's sin " was 
only mortalit ?/,... declare, that God sub- 
jected men to this mortality not out of 
anger, but out of wisdom and clemency, 
to beget in them a hatred of sin, and 
that sin might not be eternal in them." 9 
But Titus, bishop of Bostra, who was 
before Pelagius, taught that death was 
natural, and not the effect of sin. 10 

Vossius acknowledges, that Clemens 
Alexandrinushadno knowledge of origi- 
nal sin; 11 and " Epiphanius truly blames 
Origen, and John of Jerusalem, for say- 
ing that the image and similitude of God 
was lost in man after the expulsion of 
Adam out of paradise." 12 

Austin himself, in his controversy 

9 See his Philocalia, p. 50, kc. (P.) 
7 Opera, IX. p. 136. (P.) 

» a d. 407. (P.) 

» Whitby on tho Five Points, 1710. Preface, 
p. ix. (P.) 

10 Basnage, Hist, des Egliscs Reform. I. p. 1C7. 
(A) 

" Hist. Pclag. p. 160. (P.) 
•a Whitby, Ibid. p. 391. (P.) 
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with the Manicheans, declared that it is 
Impossible that souls should be evil by 
nature. 1 So far was he from supposing 
that men were responsible for Adam's 
conduct, that he said, "no man is wise, 
valiant or temperate, with the wisdom, 
valour or temperance of another, or 
righteous with the righteousness of an- 
other." 2 

The testimony of the fathers in this 
period is no less clear against the doc- 
trine of predestination to eternal life, 
without respect to good works. All the 
fathers before Austin, says Whitby, in- 
terpreted what the apostle Paul says 
of predestination, in the 8th and 9th 
chapters of his epistle to the Romans, 
of those whom God foreknew to have 
pood purposes; and in a similar manner 
they explain all the other texts from 
which the doctrine of election and re- 
probation is now deduced : and Austin 
nimself, in his controversy with the 
Manicheans, interpreted them in the 
same manner. Mclancthon says, that 
all the ancients, except Austin, asserted 
that there was some cause of election 
in ourselves ; and Prosper, who took the 
part of Austin, acknowledged that the 
Pelagians treated his doctrine as a no- 
velty.* 

Justin Martyr could have no know- 
ledge of arbitrary predestination, when 
he said, " if everything come to pass 
by fate, it is plain that nothing will be 
iu our power. If it be fate that this 
man shall be good, and the other bad, 
the one is not to be praised, nor the 
other blamed." 4 

Didymus, who taught theology at 
Alexandria, (afterwards condemned for 
his adherence to Origen, but on no 
other account,) says, that predestination 
depends upon God's foreknowledge of 
tlv.se who would believe the gospel, and 
live according to it; 5 and Jerome was 
so far from believing the modern doc- 

1 Dt Duabut Animabut, C. xJL Op. VI. p. 155, 
fcc. (P.J 

2 i)e Lxbcro Arbitrio, L. ii. C. xix. Op. I. p. 6C3. 

fP) 

3 Ft M P i ntt. pp. 1 01-3 03. ' P. ) 

* Apot. I. K lit. Thirty, p. 6*. (P.) 

8 Hasmyo Hist. dc:; K^liata Reform. I. p. 188. 



trine of election and reprobation, that 
he thought that no Christian would 
finally perish. 

It is sufficiently evident from these 
testimonies, that the doctrine of the 
utter inability of man to do the will of 
God, of tha corruption of our nature 
bv the fall of Adam, and of our respon- 
sibility for it, together with the doctrine 
of absolute, unconditional election of 
some to eternal life, and of the reproba- 
tion of the rest of mankind, were alto- 
gether unknown in the primitive church. 
We must now consider the Pelagian 
controversy, and the remarkable change 
which it occasioned with respect to these 
doctrines. 



SECTION II. 

OF THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY AND THE 
STATE OF OPINIONS IN CONSEQUENCE 
OF IT. 

Pelagius was a British monk, allowed 
by Austin himself to have been a roan 
of irreproachable morals, who travelled 
in company with Celestius, another 
monk and a native of Ireland, and with 
him resided some time at Rome, a little 
after the year 400. As far as appears, 
these two men had no opinions different 
from those which we have seen to have 
been generally held by the Christian 
writers of that age; but being men of 
sense and virtue, they opj>osed with 
warmth some growing abuses and su- 
perstitions, especially with respect to 
the efficacy of baptism. 

This rite, we shall find, was very soon 
imagined to have a power of washing 
away sin ; and a notion of a similar na- 
ture had also prevailed respecting the 
Lord's supper. But it was the former 
of these superstitions that happened 
to come in the way of Pelagius to oppose. 
As an argument that baptism could 
not of itself be of any avail to the par- 
don of sins, he urged the application of 
it to infants, who had no sin : he main- 
tained that nothing bet good -.vorks aro 
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of any avail in the sight of God ; and 
that to these alone, which it is in every 
man's power to perform, the pardon of 
sin is annexed. 

It does not appear that these doc- 
trines, which were the outlines of what 
has since been called the Pelagian 
heresy, met with any opposition at Rome. 
But retiring from that city on the ap- 
proach of the Goths, these monks went 
to Africa, and Celestins remaining 
there, Pelagius proceeded to Palestine, 
where he enjoyed the protection of John, 
bishorj of Jerusalem, while his friend, 
and his opinions, met with a very dif- 
ferent reception from Austin, bishop of 
Hippo, who, in his account of what fol- 
lowed, says he was first staggered at 
hearing it asserted, that " infants were 
not baptized for the remission of sins, 
but only that they might be sanctified 
in Christ;" 1 by which was probably 
meant, that they were dedicated to God, 
and destined to be instructed in the 
principles of the Christian religion. 

Upon this, Celestius and his friend 
were gradually engaged in a warm con- 
test, in the course of which (as was cer- 
tainly the case with respect to Austin, 
their principal opponent) they were pro- 
bably led to advance more than nad 
originally occurred to them, in order to 
make their system more complete. 
Among other things, they are said to 
have asserted that mankind derives no 
injury whatever from the fall of Adam ; 
that we are now as capable of obeying 
the will of G od as he was ; that other- 
wise it would have been absurd and 
cruel to propose laws to men, with the 
sanction of rewards and punishments ; 
and that men are born as well without 
vice as without virtue. Pelagius is also 
said to have maintained that it is 
even possible for men, if they will use 
their best endeavours, to live entirely 
without sin. This, Jerome says, he bor- 
rowed from Origen,from whomit passed 
to Rufinus, Evagrius, Ponticus and Jo- 
vinian, whom he calls the patriarchs of 
the Pelagian heresy. 

' Dt Peccatit, &c. L. iii. C. vi. Op. VII. p. 725. 
) 



Pelagius did not deny what may be 
called external grace, or that the doc- 
trines and motives of the gospel are 
necessary, but he admitted nothing of 
internal grace. He acknowledged, in- 
deed, that the 'power we have to obey 
the will of God, is the gift of God to ns ; 
but he said that the direction of this 
power depends upon ourselves. He is 
even said to have advanced, after Titus 
of Bostra above mentioned, that we do 
not die in consequence of the sin of 
Adam, but by the necessity of nature, 
and that Adam himself would have died 
if he had not sinned. 2 Much farther 
was he from supposing that the second 
death, or the punishment of the wicked 
in a future world, was any consequence 
of the sin of Adam. 

In several of these positions, Pelagius 
appears to have gone farther than the 
generality of Christians in his time, 
even oft nose in the East, where he met 
with the most favourable reception. He 
was particularly censured by Chrysos- 
tom and Isidore, for asserting that man 
had no need of any inward assistance, 
which was generally believed to be af- 
forded, especially on extraordinary oc- 
casions, and that man had received no 
injury whatever from the sin of Adam. 

Austin, in his controversy with the 
Pelagians, made no difficulty of re- 
nouncing many of the things which he 
had advanced against the Manicheans. 
" Yet," says Whitby, " he hath been 
able to say nothing in answer to some 
of the arguments produced by him in 
their confutation;" and " the exceptions 
which he makes to some of his own 
rules, and the answers he attempts to 
make to some of his own arguments 
are vain, false and absurd." Thus he 
had before defined sin to be " the will 
to do that from which we have the power 
to abstain;" but afterwards he said, 
he had then "defined that which was 
only sin, and not that which is also, 
poena pcccati, the punishment of sin." 3 

In opposition to the doctrine of human 

2 Austin De Haresibus, Sect. Ixxxviii. Op. VI. 
p. 33. (P.) 
• Five Points, p. 392. (P.) 
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merit, lie asserted that divine grace is 
necessary to bend the will, for, that 
without this we are free only to do evil, 
but have no power to do good. 

As the Heathens could not be said to 
havo had that grace of God, spoken of 
in the gospel, by the help of which 
alone Austin supposed that ^ood works 
were performed ; to be consistent with 
himself he maintained that none of the 
works of the Heathens were properly 
good, and that even the good works of 
Cornelius would have availed nothing 
without faith in Christ. 1 Sometimes, 
indeed, he would allow that the good 
works of the Heathens would entitle 
them to a temporary reward, and lessen 
their future torments. 2 But he likewise 
distinguished himself by saying that 
such good works were only a kind of 
shining sins. In support of this doc- 
trine, he said that (Jurist would have 
died in vain, if, in any other manner 
than by faith in him, men could have 
attained to true faith, virtue, righteous- 
ness and wisdom. 3 But in this he did 
not attend to the doctrine of Paul, who 
says, that they who have not the law are 
judged without law ; they being a la/w 
to themselves; their own consciences ac- 
cusing or else excusing them. 

With respect to original 8172, Austin 
strenuously maintained that infants 
derive sin from Adam, and that his 
guilt was, in some way, entailed upon 
them, so that they are obnoxious to 
punishment on account of it; though 
he acknowledges it was no proper guilt 
of theirs, but only that of tneir an- 
cestor, the sin being an act of his will 
only. 4 Afterwards, an improvement 
was made upon this doctrine by the 
disciples of Austin, who asserted, that 
a covenant was made with all mankind 
in Adam, as their first parent, and 
that he was made to represent them 
all ; bo that, had he obeyed, all his 
posterity would have been happy 
through his obedience; but that in his 

« De Baptifmo, C. viii. Op. VII. p. 379. (P.) 
2 Bpitt. v. Op. II. p. 25, contra fulianum, L. Iv. 
C. iii. Op. VII. p. 1033. (P.) 
« Ibid, contra Jul. p. 1029. (P.) 
• Opera, L p. 22. (P.) 



disobedience they are all sinners, his 
act being imputed and transferred to 
them all. 

Austin maintains that baptism is 
necessary to recover men from that 
state of perdition into which the fall 
of Adam had brought them, and there- 
fore that all who were not baptized 
were in a state of damnation. To 
prove that infants had sinned in Adam, 
he urged, that otherwise Christ could 
not be their Saviour. 5 He appears, 
however, to have been shocked at the 
thoughts of exposing infants to the 
torments of hell on account of the sin 
of Adam only ; and therefore he main- 
tained that, though they were in hell, 
their punishment was so little, that 
they would rather choose to exist under 
it, than not to exist at all. 6 This was 
afterwards dressed up as a division, or 
partition in hell, and was called Limbus 
Infantum. Before the Pelagian con- 
troversy, Austin had said that the 
souls of infants, dying unbaptized, 
went neither to heaven nor to hell, but 
went to a place where they neither en- 
joyed the vision of God, nor suffered 
the pains of the damned. 7 

Since, according to the preceding 
doctrine, the very first motion towards 
any good work, such as faith and re- 
pentance, is immediately from God, and 
it is not in the power of man to contri- 
bute anything towards it, Austin was 
obliged, in pursuance of his doctrine, 
to maintain that God had, of his own 
arbitrary will, predestinated to eternal 
life all that were actually saved, while 
the rest of mankind were left exposed 
to a punishment which they had no 
power of avoiding. At the same time, 
however, maintaining, according to the 
universal opinion of that age, that bap- 
tism was the Christian regeneration, 
and washed away all sin, original and 
actual, he was under a necessity of dis- 
tinguishing between regeneration and 

1 Contra duat Pelaftianorum EpUtolat, L. I, 
C. xxiii. Op. VII. p. 879. (P.) 

« Contra Julianum, L. v. C. vilL Op. VII. 
p. 1089. fP.) 

7 lit Libtro Arlntrio, L. lit C. xxlif. Op. I. 
p. C35. (P.) 9 
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salvation ; maintaining that justifying 
faith, and regenerating grace might be 
lost, or that the regenerate might have 
all grace, but not that of perseverance, 
since it depended upon the decree and 
good pleasure of God, whether they 
would persevere to the end or not. 1 In 
this resj)€ct those who now maintain 
the doctrine of predestination differ very 
considerably from Austin, maintaining 
that none are truly regenerated except 
the elect, and that ali these will cer- 
tainly persevere to the end, and be 
saved. In the Church of Rome, how- 
ever, and also in that of England, re- 
generation and baptism are confounded, 
and the terms are used as expressing 
the same thing. 2 

Austin, whose influence in the 
churches of Africa was uncontrolled, 
procured the opinions of his adversary 
to be condemned in a synod held at 
Carthage in 412; but they prevailed 
notwithstanding. The Pelagian dec- 
trine was received with great applause 
even at Rome. There the conduct of 
the bishops of Africa, who had stig- 
matized it as heretical, was condemned, 
and Pope Zozimus was at the head of 
those who favoured Pelagius. Austin's 
doctrine of predestination, in particu- 
lar, was not confirmed by any council 
within a century after his death ; and 
1 hough it was defended by the most 
celebrated divines in the West, it was 
never generally received in the East, 
and was controverted by many in Gaul, 
and the favourers of it explained it 
with more or less latitude. This con- 
troversy, which began with the doctrine 
of grace, and was extended to original 
bin and predestination, rent the church 
into the most deplorable divisions in all 
succeeding ages, and they have been 
continued, with little intermission, to 
the present time. 

This controversy was, however, al- 
most wholly confined to the Western 
church, while the Greeks continued in 

i Vossii Historia Pelaifianismi, p. 5C5. {P.) 

* The question whether baptism DC regeneration 
bas, very lately, becu started, and is still warmly 
agitated among tho clergy of the Church of 
ISngluud. 



the state in which the Christian church 
in general has been represented to have 
been before the Pelagian controversy ; 
supposing that election or predestina- 
tion was always made with a view to 
men's good works. Chrysostom, as well 
as John of Jerusalem, continued to hold 
opinions very different from those of 
Austin, though these were very soon ge- 
nerally received in the Western church; 
and just in the heat of this controversy, 
Cassian, a disciple of Chrysostom, com- 
ing to Marseilles, taught "a middle doc- 
trine, which was, that " the first con- 
version of the soul to God was the effect 
of its free choice," so that all preventing, 
as it was called, or predisposing grace, 
was denied by him ; and this came to 
be the distinguishing doctrine of tho^e 
who were afterwards called Semi-Pela- 
gians. Prosper and Hilary, who were 
bishops in Gaul, gave an account of this 
doctrine to Austin, but it was so popu- 
lar, that ho did not venture to condemn 
it altogether, or to call it an impious 
and pernicious heresy. 3 This contro- 
versy also interested many persons, and 
much was written on both sides of the 
question. 

The peculiar opinion of the Semi- 
Pelagians is expressed in a different 
manner by different writers, but all the 
accounts sufficiently agree. Thus some 
represent them as maintaining that in- 
ward grace is not necessary to the first 
beginning of repentance, but only to 
our progress in. virtue. Others say that 
they acknowledged the power of grace, 
but said that faith depends upon our- 
selves, and good works upon God; and 
it is agreed upon all hands, that these 
Semi-Pela gians held that predestina- 
tion is made upon the foresight of good 
works, which also continued to be the 
tenet of the Greek church. 

The Semi-Pelagian doctrine is ac- 
knowledged by all writers to have been 
well received in the monasteries of Gaul, 
and especially in the neighbourhood of 
Marseilles; owing in a great measure 
to the popularity of Cassian, wliicli 

» Basnage, Hist, des Engliscs Reform. L p. 102. 
Mosbeim, I. p. 427. (P.) Cent, v. Pt. ii. Ca. ▼. 
Sect. xxvlL 
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counteracted the authority of Austin, 
and to the irreproachable uvea of those 
who stood forth iu defence of it. Pros- 
per, writing to Austin about these Semi- 
Pelagians, says, " they surpass us in the 
merit of their lives," and are in high 
stations in the church. 1 

The assistance of Austin, though he 
was then far advanced in life, was called 
in to combat these Semi-Pelagians, and 
it was the occasion of his writing more 
treatises on these subjects. In these he 
still strenuously maintained, that the 
predestination of the elect was inde- 
pendent of any foresight of their good 
works, but was according to the good 
pleasure of God only, and that perse- 
verance comes from God, and not from 
man. 

Notwithstanding the popularity of 
the Semi-Pelagian doctrine, and its 
being patronized by some persons of 
considerable rank and influence, the 
majority of such persons must have 
been against it ; for we find that it was 
generally condemned whenever any sy- 
nod was called upon the subject. But 
there were some exceptions. Thus one 
which was assembled at Aries, about 
a.d. 475, pronounced an anathema 
against those who denied that God 
would have all men to be saved, or 
that Christ died for all, or that the 
Heathens might have been saved by 
the law of nature. 2 Upon the whole, 
it cannot be said that the doctrine of 
Austin was completely established for 
some centuries ; nor indeed was it ever 
generally avowed in all its proper con- 
sequences, and without any qualifica- 
tions, till after the Reformation, when 
the Protestants espoused it, in opposi- 
tion to the Popish doctrine of merit. 



SECTION III. 

OP THE DOCTRINE OP GRACE, ETC. IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES, AND TILL THE RE- 
FORMATION. 

It Ls pretty evident that, notwithstand- 
ing the great nominal authority of Aus- 

» Sueur, A. P. 429. fP.) 

a Vossius, p. o*:o. Biisuage, Hist, des Eglises 
Reform. II. p. 699. (i>.) 



tin, whom it was seldom reckoned safe 
expressly to contradict upon the whole, 
the Semi- Pelagian doctrine may be said 
to have been most prevalent in England 
and in France, especially during the sixth 
and seventh centuries. All the grace 
that was generally contended for in this 
period, was that which they supposed 
to be imparted at baptism, or a kind of 
supernatural influence which did not 
fail to accompany or to follow men's 
own endeavours. Consequently, the 
operation of it in practice did not 
materially differ from that of Semi- 
Pelagianism itself. All the difference 
in speculation was, that, whereas Pe- 
lagius supposed the power of man to 
do the will of God was given him in his 
formation, and was therefore properly 
inherent in him, as much as his bodily 
strength, that which was asserted by 
his opponents in these ages was some- 
thing foreign indeed to a man's self, 
and imparted at another time, or oc- 
casionally, but still, in fact, at his com- 
mand, and the doctrine of reprobation 
was never much relished. 

In a council held at Orange, in 520, 
against the Pelagians and Semi-Pela- 
gians, it was determined, that "all those 
who have been baptized, and have re- 
ceived grace by baptism, can and ought 
to accomplish the things which belong 
to their salvation; Jesus Christ en- 
abling them... provided they will labour 
faithfully." And not only do the fa- 
thers assembled upon this occasion pro- 
fess not to believe that there are men 
destined to evil or sin by the will of 
God, but they say that, " if there be 
any who will believe so great an evil, 
they denounce [a hundred] anathemas 
upon them with all detestation." 3 

In this state tilings continued, the 
Pelagian or Semi- Pelagian doctrine 
being generally received, till about the 
middle of the ninth century. For, not- 
withstanding the credit of Austin's 
name, and the authority of his writ- 
ings-, yet no books were more generally 
read in those ago3 than Cassian's Col- 

» Sueur, A. P. 529. (P.) See [Rutfs rriestley] 
Vol. HI. p. !>ZZ. Notet. 
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lections, which was thought to be the 
best book of institutions for a monk to 
form his mind upon, and which gave a 
strong impression in favour of the doc- 
trine of the Greek church. This was 
very apparent in the ninth ?\entury, 
when Godeschalchus was sevGiily re- 
proved by Hincmar for asserting some 
of Austin's doctrines, and laying par- 
ticular stress upon them. 

This Godeschalchus was a monk of 
Orbais, in the diocese of Rheims, who, 
being fond of Austin's doctrines, car- 
ried them rather farther than Austin 
himself had done; teaching, among 
other things, that baptism did not save 
men, that God had predestinated the 
greatest part of mankind to damna- 
tion, and that none would be saved but 
the elect, for whom only Christ had 
shed his blood. In this he was opposed 
by Rabanus Maurus; and a council 
being held on the subject, at Mayence, 
and also at Creci, he was condemned, 
and at length died in prison. Remi, 
archbishop of Lyons, wrote in his fa- 
vour, and maintained that Godeschal- 
chus had not said that God predesti- 
nated the reprobate to sin and wicked- 
ness, but only that he abandoned them 
to their own free-will, to be punished 
because they would not believe : and in 
a council held at Valence in Dauphiny, 
in which Remi himself presided, the 
decrees of the former council were an- 
nulled. But still the members of this 
council founded the doctrine of divine 
decrees on God's prescience that the 
wicked would destroy themselves. We 
find no other decisions of any synod 
or council after this, and different 
opinions continued to be held on the 
subject. 1 

When we come to the age of the 
proper schoolmen, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult, notwithstanding they write pro- 
fessedly and at large on all these 
subjects, to state their opinions with 
precision, as they seem to confound 
themselves and their readers with such 
nice distinctions. In general, Austin 

I Vowii Hlstorla Pelagianisml, p. 734. (P.) 



being the oracle of the schools, his doc- 
trine was professed by them all, even 
by the Franciscans, as well as the 
Dominicans. They only pretended to 
dispute about the true sense of his 
writings. His general doctrine with 
respect to grace and predestination 
was so well established, that we only 
find some subtle distinctions upon the 
subject, and some evasions of his doc- 
trine by those who did not altogether 
relish it. 

It was agreed among the theologians 
of this age, that infants are properly 
chargeable with the sin of Adam, and 
liable to damnation on that account, 
because the will of Adam was in some 
sort the will of the infant. Thomas 
Aquinas endeavours to pove that it 
was only the first sin of Adam that 
could be transferred to his posterity, 
and that vitiated all his offspring, his 
subsequent offences affecting himself 
only. He farther maintains that ori- 
ginal sin, being communicated in the 
act of generation, a person born mira- 
culously cannot have it. 2 

According to some of the schoolmen, 
the power of man was but inconsider- 
able, even before the fall. Peter Lom- 
bard says, that " by the grace of God 
given to man, he could resist evil, but 
could not do good. Free choice," he 
says, "is the faculty of reason and 
will, by which, with the help of grace, 
we can choose good, or without it, 
evil." 3 

"Thomas Aquinas — not only as- 
serted all St. Austin's doctrine (especi- 
ally that of predestination), but added 
this to it, that, whereas formerly it 
was, in general, held that the provi- 
dence of God did extend to all things 
whatsoever, ho thought this was done 
by God's concurring immediately to 
the production of every thought, ac- 
tion, motion or mode. And, not to 
make " God the author of sin, a dis- 
tinction was made between the positive 
act of sin, which was said not to be 
evil, and the want of its conformity to 

» Summa, II. pp. 166, 163. (PS 

» Bcntontin, L. ii. Dist. iv. pp. 891, 892. (P.) 
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the law of God, which, being a nega- 
tion, was no positive being." 1 

There is no small difficulty in settling 
the opinion of Thomas Aquinas about 
gnuie, though he writes so largely on 
the subject. He says, that a man can- 
not even prepare himself for the grace 
of God without prior grace. Yet he 
says, in general, that a man must pre- 
pare himself for receiving grace, and 
that then the infusion of grace neces- 
sarily follows. He also says, that a 
man's free will is necessary to receive 
the grace by which he is justified. 
And yet he says, that it cannot be 
known to any person, except by reve- 
lation, whether he has grace. 2 No 
modern fanatic can say anything more 
favourable to the doctrine of instanta- 
neous conversion than this writer does. 
u The justification of a sinner," he says, 
"is in an instant;" and, again, that 
" it is the greatest work of God, and 
altogether miraculous." 3 

The manner in which this writer and 
other catholics make room for the doc- 
trine of merit, together with these high 
notions concerning grace, which they 
never professedly abandoned, is not a 
little carious. A man may merit of 
God," says Thomas Aquinas, " not ab- 
solutely, indeed, but as receiving a re- 
ward for doing that which God enables 
him to do." Yet he still acknowledges, 
that a man cannot merit the first grace, 
either for himself or for another, and 
that Christ alone can do this. 4 

If Thomas Aquinas could find room 
for the doctrine of merit in his system, 
which was professedly built on that of 
Austin, it may well be presumed, that 
the disciples of Duns Scotus (the head 
of the Franciscan order, as Aquinas 
was the chief of the Dominicans), and 
who opposed the doctrine of Aquinas 
as much as he could, were not less 
favourable to the doctrine of merit. 
Burnet says, that " Scotus, who was a 
Franciscan, denied the pre-determina- 

• Burnet on the Articles, p. 194. (P.) Art. xviL 
Ed. 4. p. 147. 
a Surama, II. pp. 243-252. (P.) 
« Ibid. pp. 254, 255. (P.) 
« Ibid. II. pp. 257, 258. (P.) 



tion and asserted the freedom of the 
will," and that Durandus denied that 
immediate concourse of God with the 
human will, which had been asserted 
by Aquinas, but that in this " he has 
not had many followers, except Adola 
and some few others." 5 

At length, the members of the 
Church of Rome not only attained to a 
firm persuasion concerning the doctrine 
of merit, notwithstanding the slender 
ground on which it was built, but ima- 
gined that not only Christ, but also 
some men, and especially martyrs, and 
those who lived a life of great austerity, 
had even more merit than themselves 
had occasion for; so that there re- 
mained some good works in the balance 
of their account more than they wanted 
for their own justification. These they 
termed works of supererogation, and 
imagined that they might be trans- 
ferred to the account of other persons. 
The whole accumulated stock of this 
merit was called the treasure of the 
church, and was thought to be at the 
disposal of the Popes. Clement VI., 
in his bull for the celebration of the 
jubilee in 1350, speaks of this treasure 
as composed of " the blood of Christ, 
the virtue of which is infinite, of the 
merit of the virgin mother of God, and 
of all the saints." 6 This doctrine was 
the foundation for those indulgences, 
of which an account will be given in 
another place, and the monstrous abuse 
of which brought about the lieforma- 
tion by Luther. 



SECTION IV 

OP THE DOCTRINES OP GRACE, ORIGINAL 
SIN, AND PREDESTINATION, SINCE THE 
REFORMATION. 

As good generally comes out of evil, 
so sometimes, and for a season at least, 
evil arises out of good. This, however, 
was remarkably the case with respect 
to these doctrines, in consequence of 

. * Exposition, p. 194. (P.) Art. xvii. p. 147. 
« Meinoircs pour la Vie de Petrarch, III. p. 75. 
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the reformation by Luther. For the abuse of that of the doctrine of merit 
zeal of this great man agaiust the doc- in the Church of Rome, he had himself 
trine of induh fences, and that of merit, been, as was observed before, a monk 
as the foundation of it, unhappily led of the order of Austin, and had always 
him and others so far into the opposite been a great admirer of his writings- 
extreme, that from his time the doc- Also most of those of the Church of 
trines of grace, original sin, and pre- Rome who first opposed him were of a 
destination, have been generally termed different persuasion; the doctrines ot" 
the doctrines of the lieformation, aud Austin having been either abandoned, 
everything that does not agree with or nearly explained away, by the gene- 
them has been termed popish, and rality of the divines of that age. Upon 
branded with other opprobrious epi- the whole, therefore, it was not to be 
thets. expected, that such a person as Luther 

These doctrines, I observed, origi- was, should begin a reformation upon 
nated with Austin, and though they any more liberal principles. The fact, 
never made much progress in the Greek however, is notorious, 
church, they infected almost all the "Luther," says the translator of 
Latin churche.s. We see plain traces Mosheim, " carried the doctrine of jus- 
of them among the Waldenses, who tificafion by faith to such an excessive 
were the earliest reformers from Popery, length, as seemed, though perhaps 
For, in the Confession of their Faith contrary to his intention, to derogate 
bearing the date of 1120, they say, not only from the necessity of good 
14 We are sinners in Adam and by works, but even from their obligation 
Adam," and in another Confession, and importance. He would not allow 
dated 1532, they say, that "all who them to be considered either as *ho 
are or shall be saved, God has elected conditions or means of salvation, nor 
from the foundation of the world ; and even as a preparation for receiving it." 
that whoever maintains free-will, de- He adds, that " the doctrines of Mo- 
nies predestination, and the grace of lute predestination, irresistible grace, 
God." 1 Wickliffe also "asserted the and human impotence, were never 
necessity of being assisted by divine carried to a more excessive length 
grace. Without this, he saw not how by any divine than they were bv Lu- 
a human being could make himself ther." 3 Amsdorf, a Lutheran divine,, 
acceptable to God." 2 maintained, Mosheim says, " that good 

But if we were sufficiently acquainted works were an impediment to salva- 
with all the opinions of the Waldenses, tion." Flacius, another Lutheran, 
and other early reformers, we might, held, that original sin was not an aeci- 
perhaps, meet with many things that dent, but of " the very substance of 
would qualify the seeming rigor- of human nature." 4 

these articles. It is certain, however, In some of the first Confessions of 
that neither among tho ancient re- Faith published by the Lutherans, and 
formers, nor among the Dominicans, others of the first reformers, the doc- 
or any others who leaned the most to trines of grace, original sin, and pre- 
thc doctrine of Austin in the Church destination, 6 are laid down with re- 
of Rome, was the scheme so connected markable rigour, and a studied exact- 
in all its parts, and rendered so sys- ness of expression. The Augustan 
tematical and uniform, as it was by Confession says, " On the account of 
Luther and the reformers who followed Adam's sin we are liable to the wrath 
him. Besides that Luther was led to of God, and eternal death, and the cor- 
lay the stress that ho did upon the ruption of human nature is propagated 
doctrine of grace, in consequence of the Eccl. Hist. IV. pp. 30 Not* [q], 40 Note [b]. 

{P.) Cent. xvi. Sect. iii. Pt. ii. xvii. xxx. AottK 



» Lci/cr, Hittnire, pp. 87, 95. [P.) 
a GM* ' ' ' Ufa of him, 17G5, p. 75. (P. 



« Ibid. pp. SO, 4:i. {P.) Ibid. xxix. xxxiii. 
) • Ibid. p. 40. Note [bj. 
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from him. This vice of our origin 
(vitium origin-is) is truly a damning 
Bin, and causing eternal death to ail 
who are not born again by baptism 
and the spirit." 1 We find, however, 
some expressions rather stronger than 
even these in the Gallic Confession: 
"We believe that this vice," {vitium,) 
meaning original sin, " is truly a sin, 
which makes all and every man, not even 
excepting infants in the womb, liable, in 
the sight of God, to eternal death." 2 
If any doctrine can make a man shud- 
der, it must be this. Believing this, 
could any man (unless he had a firmer 
persuasion than most men can, by the 
force of any imagination, attain to, of 
himself being among the number of the 
elect) bless God that he is a descendant 
of Adam? 

Calvin held these doctrines with no 
less rigour; and as the Lutherans 
afterwards abandoned them, they are 
now generally known by the name of 
Calvinistic doctrines. As to "the most 
ancient Helvetic Doctors," says Mo- 
sheim, 1 1 their sentiments seemed to differ 
but very little from those of the Pela- 
gians ; nor did they hesitate in declar- 
ing, after the example of Zuinglc, that 
the kingdom of heaven was open to all 
who lived according to the dictates of 
right reason;" but Calvin, when he 
came among them, ' maintained that 
the everlasting condition of mankind 
in a future world was determined, from 
all eternity, by the unchaiigeable order 
of the Deity," arising from " no other 
motive than his own good pleasure and 
free will. 1 ' 3 

Luther's rigid doctrine of election 
was opposed by Erasmus, who wished 
well to the He formation, but was con- 
cerned as well for the violence with 
which it was carried on, as for the 
unjustifiable length to which Luther 
carried his opposition, especially with 
respect to the doctrine of predestina- 
tion. Luther never answered the last 
piece of Erasmus on the subject of 

» Eccl. Hist. IV. p. 9. (P.) 
* Ibid. p. s«>. <P.) 

» Ibid. pp. 72, 7:\ 90. (P.) Cent wL Sect. iit 
Ptu.Cii.TiL xii. 



free-will; and Melancthon, the great 
friend of Luther, and the support of 
his cause, being convinced by the rea- 
soning of Erasmus, came over to his 
opinion on that subject. And it is very 
remarkable, that by degrees, and indeed 
pretty soon afterwards, the Lutherans 
in general changed also ; and some time 
after the death of Luther and Melanc- 
thon, the divines who were deputed by 
the elector of Saxony, to compose the 
famous book entitled The Concord, • 
abandoned the doctrine of their master, 
and taught that the decree of election 
was not absolute, that God saves all 
who will believe, that he gives all men 
sufficient means of salvation, and that 
grace may be resisted. 4 

The principles of all the other re- 
formed churches are, however, still 
Calvinistic, and among them those of 
the Churches of England and of Scot- 
land, notwithstanding the generality 
of divines of the former establishment 
are acknowledged to be no great ad- 
mirers of that system. 

In Holland, there was no obligation 
on the ministers to maintain what are 
called the Calvinistic doctrines, till the 
synod of Dort ; when, by the help of fac- 
tion in the state, the Calvinistic party 
in that country prevailed, and those 
who opposed them, and in consequence 
of remonstrating against their proceed- 
ings, got the name of Remonstrants, 
were cruelly persecuted and banished. 
It is remarkable, however, as Mosheim 
observes, that since the time of that 
synod, "the doctrine of absolute decrees 
lost ground from day to day."' 

With respect to the Church of Rome, 
it cannot be denied, that the cause of 
sound morality had suffered much by 
means of many sophistical distinctions, 
introduced by their divines and casuists 
about the time of the Reformation, as 
by the distinction of sins into venial 
and mortal ; the latter of which only, 
they say, deserve the pains of hell, j 
whereas the former may be atoned for 

« Ifcumagc, //.v/oi'/v, II. p. 2G5. (P. See TopLidy, 
Hut. Pro*/, I. p. 313. 

* Eccl. liiht. IV. p. iM. {P.) Cent xritScet it 
Pt. ii. Ch. it lit 
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by penances, liberality to the church, 
&c. It was another of their tenets, 
that if men do not put a bar to the 
efficacy of the sacraments, particularly 
that of penance ; if there had been but 
" imperfect acts of sorrow accompany- 
ing them," (such as sorrow for the dif- 
ficulties a man brings himself into by 
his vices,) " the use of the sacraments 
does so far complete those weak acts, 
as to justify us." 1 The Jesuits intro- 
duced several other exceedingly dan- 
gerous maxims with repect to morals ; 
but they were never received by the 
Catholics in general, and were suffi- 
ciently exposed by their enemies the 
Jansenists, within the pale of that 
church. 

The fathers of the Council of Trent 
found much difficulty in settling the 
doctrines of grace and predestination, 
many of the members, particularly the 
Dominicans, being attached to the doc- 
trine of Austin. At length their sole 
object was to make such a decree as 
should give the least offence, though it 
should decide nothing. Among other 
things, it was determined that " good 
works are, of their own nature, meri- 
torious of eternal life;" but it is added, 
by way of softening, that it is through 
the goodness of God " that he makes 
his own gifts to us to be merits in 
us." 2 It is, says Burnet, "the doc- 
trine of a great many in the Church of 
Rome, and which seems to be that es- 
tablished at Trent, . . .that the remission 
of sins is to be considered as a thing 
previous to justification, and... freely 
given in Christ Jesus ; and that in con- 
sequence of this there is such a grace 
infused, that thereupon the person be- 
comes truly just, and is considered as 
such by God ; " but this, he adds, " is 
but a question about words." 3 

At the Council of Trent, Catarin 
revived an opinion which was said to 

1 Burnet on the Articles, p. 161. (P.) Art. xi. 
Ed. 4, p. 12.5. 

2 Ibid. p. 1.56. (P.) Art. xii. Ed. 4, p 128. 
Bee Sessio vi. De Justification, " Concil. Trident. 
Canones et Docreta." Rotlunnagi, 1781, 18mo. 
pp. 3.5, 36, 40. 

3 Ibid. p. 160. (P.) Art. xi. Ed. 4, p. 124. 



have been invented by Occam, and sup- 
ported by some of the schoolmen, viz. 
that Goa has chosen a small number 
of persons, as the blessed virgin, and 
the apostles, &c. whom he was deter- 
min edto save without any foresight of 
their good works, and that he also wills 
that all the rest should be saved, pro- 
viding for them all necessary means 
for that purpose, but, that they are at 
liberty to use or refuse them. 4 This 
opinion was that of Mr. Baxter in Eng- 
land, from whom it is frequently with 
us, and especially the Dissenters, called 
the Baxterian sch em e. 6 Upon the whole, 
the Council of Trent made a decree in 
favour of the Semi- Pelagian doctrine. 6 

At first, Bellarmine, Suarez, and the 
Jesuits in general, were predestinarians, 
but afterwards the fathers of that order 
abandoned that doctrine, and differed 
from the Semi-Pelagians only in this, 
that they allowed a preventing grace, 
but such as is subject to the freedom 
of the will. 

The author of this, which is commonly 
called the middle scheme, or the doc- 
trine of sufficient grace for all men, 
was Molina, a Jesuit; 7 from whom the 
favourers of that doctrine were called 
Molinists, and the controversy between 
them and theJansenists, (so called from 
Jansenius, 8 a great advocate for the 

4 Basnago, Histoire, II. p. 612. (P.) 

4 Dr. Kippis says, that " Baxtcrianism strikes 
into a middle path between Calvinism and 
Arminianism, endeavouring in some degree, 
though perhaps not very consistently, to unite 
both schemes, and to avoid tho supposed errors 
of each." Biog. Brit. IT. p. 22. Milton has im- 
mortalized this scheme, P. L. III. line 183-202. 

8 See Canon xxxii. p. 40. 

7 A native of Spain, who entered the Society 
at tho age of 18. He died at Madrid in 1600, aged 
65. His work, which produced the sect of the 
Molinists, was printed at Lisbon in 1588, and 
entitled De Conconlia Gratia et Liberi ArbitHi. 
See Nouv. Diet. Hist. IV. p. 551. 

a Ho was born in Holland, in 1585, and in 1604 
removed to Paris, where ho took his degrees. 
He was afterwards deputed by the University of 
Louvain to the King of Spain, whom ho gratified 
by writing a book against the French. Philip 
IV. made him bishop of Ypves, where hc died in 
1638, of the plague, in the midst of his charitable 
attentions to the people of his diocese. His book, 
which gave occasion to the sect of the Jansenists, 
is entitled "Augustinus Cornelii Jansenii E pis- 
cop <, sou Doctrina Stnxcli Augustini, de hum ante 
Natune Sanitate, ;Egritudine, Medichia adversus 
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doctrines of Austin,) has been as vehe- 
ment as any controversy among Pro- 
testants on the same subject. And 
though besides the Council of Trent, 
whose decrees are copious enough, 
appeals were frequently made to the 
Popes, and their decisious were also 
procured, the controversy still continues. 
Of so little effect is the authority of men 
to prevent different opinions in articles 
of faith. Different Popes have them- 
selves been differently disposed with re- 
spect to these doctrines ; and on some 
occasions a respect for the Jesuits, who 
were peculiarly devoted to the Popes, 
was the means of procuring more fa- 
vour to the tenets wnich they espoused, 
than they would otherwise have met 
with. 

Among Protestants, there are great 
numbers who still hold the doctrines 
which are termed Calvinistic in their 
greatest rigour; and sometime ago they 
were usually distinguished into two 
kinds, yiz. the Supralapsarians, who 
maintained that God had originally 
and expressly decreed the fall of Adam, 
as a foundation for the display of his 
justice and mercy; while those who 
maintained that God only permitted 
the fall of Adam, were called Sithlap- 
sarians, their system of decrees con- 
cerning election and reprobation being, 
as it were, subsequent to that event. 
But if we admit the divine prescience, 
there is not, in fact, any difference be- 
tween the two schemes; and accord- 
ingly that distinction is now seldom 
mentioned. 

It is evident that, at present, the 
advocates for the doctrine of absolute 
and unconditional election, with the 
rest that are called Calvinistic, consist 
chiefly of persons of little learning or 
education ; and were the creeds of the 
established Protestant churches to be 

Pelagianos et Mossilienscs tribus tomis com- 
prensa;" first printed at Lou vain in 1640. On 
this work, which Leibnitz extolled as un ouvrage 
profoml, the author was employed twenty years, 
during which he had read Aurfuttin throughout, 
ten times, and thirty times, that father's treatise 
against the Pelagians. See Nouv. Diet. Hist. III. 
pp. 432, 433. 



revised, the articles in favour of those 
doctrines would, no doubt, be omitted. 
But while they continue there, and 
while the spirit of them is diffused 
through all the public offices of religion, 
the belief of t hem will be kept up among 
the vulgar, and there will always be 
men enow ready to accept of church 
preferment on the condition of sub- 
scribing to what they do not believe, 
and of reciting day after day such 
offices as they totally disapprove. 

Tilings have been so long in this 
situation, especially in England, where 
the minds of the clergy are more en- 
lightened, and where tew of them, in 
comparison, will even pretend that 
they really believe the articles of faith 
to which they have subscribed, accord- 
ing to the plain and obvious sense of 
them; 1 and the legislature has been 
so often applied to in vain to relieve 
them in this matter, by removing those 
subscriptions, that we cannot now 
reasonably expect any reformation of 
this great evil, till it shall please 
Divine Providence to overturn all these 
corrupt establishmen ts of what is called 
Christianity, but which have long been 
the secure retreat of doctrines disgrace- 
ful to Christianity. For they only 
serve to make hypocrites of those who 
live by them, and infidels of those who, 
without looking farther, either mistake 
these corruptions of Christianity for 
the genuine doctrines of it, or, being 
apprized of the insincerity of the clergy 
in subscribing them, think that all 
religion is a farce, and has no hold on 
the consciences of thoso who make the 
greatest profession of it. With all this 
within ourselves, how unfavourable is 
the aspect that these doctrines exhibit 
to the world at large, and what an 
obstruction must they be to the general 
propagation of Christianity in tho 
world ! 

I cannot help making this general 

1 Dr.Paley, who was generally better employed, 
has provided for theso unbelitvtng subscribers 
some convenient excuses. Sec what Mr. Wake- 
field justly called " a fhufflitit/ chapter on sub- 
scription to articles of religion " in Paleya Moral 
Philosophy. 
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reflection at the close of these three 
parts of my works, which relate to 
I those gross corruptions of Christianity, 
which exist in their full force in all 
established Protestant churches. In 
what follows, the Catholics, as they 



are called, are more particularly con- 
cerned; though, it will be seen, that, 
even with respect to them, many Pro- 
testant churches are far from being 
blameless. 



PART IV. 

TBE HISTORY OF OPINIONS E ELATING TO SAINTS AND 

ANGELS. 

THE INTRODUCTION. pie that could lead to it, in the Scrip- 

tures ; but it may be useful to trace 
The idolatry of the Christian church the causes and the progress of it, from 
began with the deification and proper the earliest ages of the Christian 
worship of Jesus Christ, but it was far church to the present time. And in 
from ending with it. For, from similar order to do it as distinctly as possible, 
causes, Christians were soon led to pay I shall divide the history of all the 
an undue respect to men of eminent time preceding the Reformation into 
worth and sanctity, which at length two periods ; the former extending to 
terminated in as proper a worship of the fall of the Western empire, or a 
them, as that whicn the heathens had little beyond the time of Austin, and 
paid to their heroes and demigods, the latter to the Reformation itself; 
addressing prayer to them, in the same an <l I shall also consider separately 
manner as to the Supreme Being what relates to saints in general, to 
himself. The same nndue veneration the Virgin Mary in particular, to 
led them also to a superstitious re- relics, and to images. 
spect for their relics, the places where 

they had lived, their pictures and ■ 

images, and indeed everything that 

had borne a near relation to them ; so SECTION I. 

that at length, not only were those Part I 

persons whom they termed saints, the 

objects of their worship, but also their op THE » e spect paid to saints in 
relics and images ; and neither with general, till ihb fall op THE 
respect to the external forms, nor, as WE8TEaK empire. 
far as we can perceive, their internal The foundation of all the superstitious 
sentiments, were Christians to be at respect that was paid to dead men by 
all distinguished from those who bowed Christians, is to be looked for in the 
down to wood and stone, in the tijpes principles of the heathen philosophy, 
of Paganism. and the customs of the pagan religion. 

t That this is a most horrid corrup- It was from the principles of philo- 
tion of genuine Christianity I shall sophy, and especially that of Plato, 
take for granted, there being no trace that Christians learned that the soul 
of any such practice, or of any princi- was a thing distinct from the body, 
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and capable of existing in a separate the philosophical opinions above men- 
conscious state when the body was tioned, which were brought into Chris- 
laid in the grave. 1 They also thought tianity by those who before held them 
that it frequently hovered about the as philosophers, and which gradually 
place where the l)ody had been interred, insinuated themselves into the body of 
and was sensible of any attention that Christians in general, it might have 
was paid to it. continued not only a harmless, but an 

Christians, entertaining these no- useful custom, 
tions, began to consider their dead as Christians meeting for the purpose 
still present with them, and members of devotion at those places, they would 
of their society, and consequently the naturally bless God for such examples 
objects of their prayers, as they had of piety and fortitude as the martyrs 
been before. We therefore soon find had exhibited, and excite one another 
that they prayed for the dead, as well to follow their examples. Indeed, 
as for the living, and that they made their very meeting together at those 
oblations in their name, as if they had places for that purpose, was doing 
been alive, and had been capable of them so ranch honour, as could not 
doing it themselves. And afterwards, fail, of itself, to make other persons 
looking upon some of them, and ambitious of being distinguished in the 
especially their martyrs, as having no same manner after their deaths, 
want of their prayers, but as being in It was also an early custom among 
a state of peculiarly high favour with Christians to make offerings annually 
God, and having more immediate in the name of the deceased, especially 
access to him, it was natural for them the martyrs, as an acknowledgment, 
to pass in time, from praying for tJirem, that though they were dead, they con- 
to praying to them, first as interces- sidered them as still living, and mem- 
sors to God for them, and at length as bers of their respective churches. These 
capable of doing them important ser- offerings were usually made on the 
vices, without any application to the anniversary of their death. Cyprian 
Divine Being at all. The idolatrous says, that "if any person appointed 
respect paid to their remains, and to one of the clergy to be a tutor or cura- 
their images, was a thing that followed tor of his will, these offerings should 
of course. not be made for him." 2 So that, as 

The first step in this business was a they considered the dead as still be- 

custom which cannot be said to have longing to their communion, they had, 

been unnatural, but it shows how as we nere find, a method of excom- 

much attention ought to be given municating them even after death, 

to the beginnings of things. It was The beginning of this superstitious 

to meet at the tombs of the martyrs, respect for the martyrs seems to have 

not by way of devotion to them, but been at the death of Polycarp, and in 

because they thought that their devo- forty years afterwards it had degene- 

tion to God was more sensibly excited rated into this gross superstition. For 

. n those places ; and few persons, per- Tertullian says, " We make oblations 

/ naps, would have been aware of any for the dead, and for their martyrdom, 

ill consequence that could have followed on certain days yearly." 3 

from it. Indeed, had it not been for Afterwards, this respect paid to 

martyrs and confessors, or those who, 

t To give my readers full satisfaction on this having been doomed to death, happened 

subject, I must refer them to my Ditquitifion* to be released, exceeded all bounds, 

rearing to Matter andSpirit, in which the doc- ^ m many re8 pects did Unspeakable 

trine of a toul is traced from the Oriental to the , «T - , V . XT 

Grecian philosophy, and is shown to have been a nHSCniei to the Cnurcn. JNotlling was 
principle mosthostile to the system of revelation 

in every stage of its protrress. [P.) See [Rutfs 1 Opera, Epi$. p. 3. (P.) 

TricaUeyJ VoL III. pp. 3*4-421. » Pierces Vindicatum, 1718, p. 515. (P.) 
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esteemed more glorious than what they 
called the crown of martyrdom; and 
on the anniversary festivals, instituted 
to the honour of each martyr, their 
memories were celebrated with pane- 
gyrical orations. In their prison s they 
were visited by Christians of all ranks, 

{>roud to minister to them in the very 
oweet offices, and to kiss their chains ; 
and if they happened to escape with 
life from their torture, their authority 
was ever after most highly respected 
in the decision of all controversies, in 
absolving persons from the ordinary 
discipline of the church, and restoring 
them to communion on whatever terms 
they thought lit. 

As it happened that some of these 
confessors were not men of the best 
moral character, at least became cor- 
rupted, in consequence, perhaps, of the 
superstitious respect with which they 
were everywhere received, Cyprian 
makes heavy complaints of the relaxa- 
tion of church discipline by this means. 
They were often exceedingly dissolute 
themselves, and screened the vices of 
others. 

The respect paid to martyrs was 
gradually extended, in some degree, to 
others, who also were considered after 
theirdeaths as those who had triumphed 
over the world, and were gone to receive 
the prize for which they had contended. 
In imitation of carrying in triumph 
those who won the prizes m the Grecian 
games, Christians interred their dead 
with singing of psalms and lighted 
tapers. " Tell me," says Chrysostom, 
" what mean the lamps lighted at fune- 
rals ? Is it not because we accompany 
the dead, as so many magnanimous 
champions ? What mean the hymns P 
Is it not because we glorify God, and 
render thanks to him, that he has al- 
ready crowned the deceased, delivering 
him from all his toil and labour? "* 

As these festivals on the anniver- 
saries of the martyrs were not in general 
use till long after the death of the most 
eminent of them, and particularly of all 
the apostles and their contemporaries, 

i U Mcb. a ii. Horn. fr. Opera, X. p. 1784. (P.) 



it was impossible to fix the dates of 
them except by conjecture ; and we pre- 
sently find that advantage was taken 
of this circumstance to appoint their 
celebration on those davs which had. 
been appropriated to pagan festivals. 
And as the Christians of that age in- 
troduced every mark of festivity on 
these occasions, that the Heathens had 
been accustomed to in their former wor- 
ship, there was no change but in the 
object of it ; so that the common people, 
finding the same entertainment at the 
usual times and places, they were more 
easily induced to forsake their old reli- 
gion, and to adopt the new one, which 
so much resembled it, and especially in 
the very things which had kept them 
attached to the old one. This circum- 
stance would have growing weight in 
the time of the Christian emperors, 
when the Christian festivals becoming 
more popular, would be attended by 
greater numbers, which would add 
considerably to the entertainment. 
This was, indeed, the avowed design of 
placing the festivals as they did ; and 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, who lived in 
the third century, is particularly com- 
mended by Gregory Nyssenus for thus 
changing the Pagan festivalsinto Chris- 
tian holidays, allowing the same carnal 
indulgences, with a view to draw the 
Heathens to the religion of Christ, that 
the new religion might appear the less 
strange to them. 3 

As the Christians had been used to 
meet, for the purpose of public worship, 
at the tombs of the martyrs ; when the 
empire became Christian they some- 
times erected magnificent buildings on 
those places, and such churches were 
said to be built to their honour, and 
were distinguished by their names, aa 
they continue to be to this day ; and 
when they had not the martyrs them- 
selves to bury there, at least they got 
some of their relics. And when most 
of the churches were distinguished in 
this manner, it was the custom to give 
names to others merely in hononr of 
particular saints, angels, &c. Thus we 
a Opera, II. p. 1006. (P.) 
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have churches dedicated to St. Michael, 
to Christ, and the Trinity. In this man- 
ner, by degrees, each remarkablo saint 
had his proper temple, just as the Hea- 
then gods and heroes had theirs. This 
practice was approved by the greatest 
men of that age. Ensebius, in effect, 
says, " Why should we Christians not 
shew the same regard to our saints and 
martyrs that the Pagans paid to their 
heroes P" 1 



SECTION I. 
Part II. 

OF PICTURES AND IMAGES IN CHURCHES. 

Temples being now built in honour of 
particular saints, and especially the 
martyrs, it was natural to ornament 
them with paintings and sculptures, 
representing the great exploits of such 
saints and martyrs ; and this was a 
circumstance that made the Christian 
church es still more like the Heathen 
temples, which were also adorned with 
statues and pictures ; and this also 
would tend to draw the ignorant mul- 
titude to the new worship, making the 
transition the easier. 

"Paulinus, a convert from Paganism, 
of senatorial rank, celebrated for his 
parts and learning, and who died after- 
wards bishop of Nola," in Italy, dis- 
tinguished himself in this way. He 
" rebuilt, in a splendid manner, his 
episcopal church, dedicated to Felix 
the Martyr ; on whose porticoes were 
painted the miracles of Moses and of 
Christ, together with the acts of Felix 
and the other martyrs, whose relics were 
there deposited." This, he says, "in 
one of his poems, ... was done with a 
design to draw the rude multitude, ha- 
bituated to the profane rites of Pagan- 
ism, to a knowledge and good opinion 
of the Christian doctrine ; by learning 
from these pictures what they were not 
capable of learning from books, the 
lives and acts of Christian saints." 2 

> Jortin, III. p. 14. (P.) 

2 Iliddleton's Leila- f,c,m Rome, p. 242. IP.) 
<Vorka,4to. JII. pp. 128, 129. 



The custom of having pictures in 
churches being once begun, (which was 
about the end of the fourth or the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, and gene- 
rally by converts from Paganism), the 
more wealthy among the Christians 
seem to have vied with each other, 
who should build and ornament their 
churches in the most expensive man- 
ner, and nothing perhaps contributed 
more to it than the example of this 
Paulinus. 

It appears from Chrysostom, that 
pictures and images were to be seen in 
the principal churches of his time, but 
this was in the East. In Italy, they 
were but rare in the beginning of the 
fifth century; and a bishop of that 
country, who had got his church 
painted, thought proper to make an 
apology for it, by saying, that the 
people being amused with the pictures 
would have less time for regaling them- 
selves. 3 The origin of this custom was 
probably in Cappadocia, where Gregory 
Nyssenus was bishop, the same who 
commended Gregory Thaumaturgus for 
contriving to make the Christian festi- 
vals resemble the Pagan ones. 

Though many churches in this ago 
were adorned with the images of saints 
and martyrs, there do not appear to 
have been many of Christ. These are 
said to have been introduced by the 
Cappadocians ; and the first of these 
were only symbolical ones, being made 
in the form of a lamb. One of this 
kind Epiphanius found in the year 380, 
and he was so provoked at it, that he 
tore it. It was not till the council of 
Constantinople, called In TruUo, held 
so late as the year 707, that pictures of 
Christ were ordered to be drawn in the 
form of men. 4 



SECTION I. 
Part III. 
OF THE veneration for relics. 

Considering the great veneration which 
Christians in very early ages enter- 

> Sueur, A. D. 401. (P.) 
« Ibid. A. D. 707. (P.) 
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tained for martyrs, we are not surprised 
that they should pay a superstitious 
respect *x> their relics ; but we do not 
fina any account of their collecting 
things of this kind in the first or second 
century. Neither Trypho, Celsus, nor 
any of those who wrote against Chris- 
tianity at first, make this objection to 
it; but Julian and Eunapius reproached 
the Christians with it very severely. It 
was. indeed, about the time that the 
empire became Christian, that the re- 
sect for relics began to make much 
progress. "When Palestine was purged 
from idols, many persons visited it, and 
especially the tomb of our Saviour, out 
of pious curiosity; and holy earth, as 
it was called, from Jerusalem, was much 
valued in the time of Austin. 

This respect for relics was much for- 
warded by the eloquence of preachers, 
and by no person more than Chrysos- 
tom. "I esteem the city of Rome," 
says he, u net because of the pillars of 
marble, but because of the pillars of 
the church therein, the bodies of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. Who can now 
afford me the favour of being stretched 
out on the body of St. Paul, of being 
nailed to his sepulchre, of beholding 
the dust of that body which bore the 
marks of the Lord Jesus, and that 
mouth by which Christ himself spake? 
I long to see the sepulchre wherein is 
enclosed that armour cf righteousness, 
that armour of light, those members 
which still live, and which were dead 
whilst living. I long to see those chains, 
those bonds," &c l 

It appears that about the year 386, 
the piety of many persons consisted 
chiefly in carrying and keeping bones 
and relics, and that many persons, who 
traded in them, abused tne credulity of 
the people. A law was made by Theo- 
dosius to prevent this, but it had little 
effect. Among other methods by which 
they gained credit for their relics, it was 
usual in this age to pretend that reve- 
lations were made to persons, to inform 
them where they should discover the 
bones of particular martyrs. 

i In Eph. Horn. viii. Opera, X. p. 1078. (P.) 



The bodies of many of the martyrs 
having been buried in obscure places, 
and exposed, when the persecution 
ceased they Avere brought to light, and 
decently interred. Thus began the 
translation of relics, which was after- 
wards performed with great ceremony 
and devotion; the possession of them 
being esteemed the most valuable of 
treasures, not less than the bones of 
some of the heroes of antiquity, or 
particular images of some of their gods, 
which had likewise been carried from 
place to place with great solemnity, and 
probably afforded a pattern for this 
translation of Christian relics. In 359, 
Constantius caused the bodies of St. 
Andrew and St. Luke to be taken out 
of their sepulchres, and carried with 
great pomp to Constantinople, to the 
temple of the twelve apostles, which 
was a church that had been built to 
their honour by Constantine. This is 
the first example of the translation of 
the bodies of saints into churches; 
and the custom being once begun, was 
afterwards carried to the greatest ex- 
cess.* 

But the translation of the relics of 
the martyr Stephen, in the time of 
Austin, was one of the most remark- 
able things of this kind in that age, 
and the account of it is given by Austin 
himself. These bones of St. Stephen, 
after they had lain buried and unknown 
for near four centuries, were said to 
have been discovered by Gamaliel, un- 
der whom St. Paul had studied, to one 
Lucianus, a priest; and being found 
by his direction, they were removed 
with great solemnity, and, as was pre- 
tended, with many miracles, into Jeru- 
salem. The fame of these relics was 
soon spread through the Christian 
world, and many little portions of them 
were brought away by pilgrims, to en- 
rich the churches of their own countries. 
And wherever any relics were depo- 
sited, an oratory or chapel was always 
built over them, and this was called a 
memorial of that martjT whose relics 
it contained. Several relics of St. 

» Sueur, A„ D. 359. (P. 
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Stephen having been brought by diffe- 
rent persons into Africa, as many me- 
morials of him were erected in different 
places, of which three were particularly 
famous, and one of them was at Hippo, 
where Austin himself was bishop. In 
all these places, illustrious miracles 
were said to be wrought continually. 
For, long before this time, miracles 
had been said to be wrought by saints, 
living and dead. 

These abuses did not advance to this 
height without opposition, though the 
only person that distinguished himself 
greatly by his remonstrances on this 
subject, in this age, was Vigilantius, 
a priest of Barcelona. He saw that 
this superstitious respect for the saints, 
as they were called, their images and 
their relics, was introducing Paganism 
into the Christian church, and he wrote 
against it with great earnestness. 
"We see," says he, " in effect, a Pagan 
rite introduced into our churches under 
the pretext of religion, when heaps of 
wax candles are lighted up in clear 
sunshine, and people everywhere kiss- 
ing and adoring, I know not what, 
contemptible dust, preserved in a little 
vessel, and wrapt up in precious linen. 
These men do great honour truly to 
the blessed mart vis, by lighting up 
paltry candles to those whom the Lamb, 
in the midst of the throne, illuminates 
with all the lustre of his majesty." 
St. Jerome, who answers him, does not 
deny the practice, nor its being bor- 
rowed from the Pagans, but defends 
it, "That," says he, "was once done 
to idols, and was then to be detested, 
but this is done to the martyrs, and is 
therefore to be received.' 1 



SECTION L 
Paut IV. 

OP WORSHIP PAID TO SAINTS AND 
ANGELS. 

Having shown the general progress of 
the respect paid by Christians to their 

> Middlcton's Letter from. Rome, p. 240. (P.) 
Works, pp. 127, 128. 



saints and martyrs, and also to their 
images and relics, I shall show by what 
steps these saints and martyrs became 
the objects of their proper devotion. 
But before Christians prayed to their 
dead saints, they used to pray for them ; 
and the foundation of both these prac- 
tices was the doctrine of a soul, as a 
substance distinct from the body, and 
capable of thinking and acting without 
it, which was borrowed from Pagan 
philosophy. 

MoBt of the fathers were particu- 
larly addicted to the doctrine of Plato, 
who taught that the souls of the dead, 
after quitting their bodies, have in- 
fluence in the affairs of men, and take 
care of them. Eusebius approved of 
the opinion, and endeavoured to con- 
firm it. Theodoret also, in his sermon 
on the martyrs, tells the Pagans that 
it was the opinion of Plato, in order 
to show that Christians have reason 
to think the same thing of their mar- 
tyrs* 

Till the middle of the fourth century 
it was the general belief that the abode 
of the souls of the faithful was in sub- 
terraneous places, or at least here be- 
low, near the earth ; but towards the 
end of this century they were supposed 
by some to be above, but not in the 
place where they could enjoy the beatific 
vision of God. From the former opinions 
came the custom of praying for the 
dead, which began so early as the be- 
ginning of the third century ; the ob- 
jects of these prayers being their quiet 
repose in their present situation, and 
a speedy and happy resurrection. They 
even prayed for the Virgin Mary ; and 
there are also instances of their pray- 
ing for the damned, in order to lessen 
their torments. 

It was not very soon a general or 
fixed opinion, that the souls of the dead 
were in places where they could hear 
and attend to what was passing among 
the living. But thinking more highly 
of martyrs than of other persons, it 
was soon imagined that their state 
after death might be better than that 
a Sueur, A. D. 407. (P.) 
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of others. For, while the rest of the 
dead were supposed to be confined in 
Hades, which was a subterraneous 
place, waiting for the resurrection of 
their bodies, they thought that the 
martyrs were admitted to the imme- 
diate presence of God, and to a state 
of favour and power with him. In- 
deed, so early as the middle of the third 
century, when many went to solicit 
the prayers of those who were prisoners 
doomed to death, they would request 
that, after their death, they would be 
mindful of the living; and some are 
even said to have agreed with one 
another, that whichever of them should 
die first, he should use his interest in 
favour of the survivor. 1 

So far, however, was it from being 
usual to pray to saints in the third 
century, that Origen says, they were 
not to pray to any derived being (ovdfvi 
r»v ytptofr&v), not even to Christ him- 
self, but to God the Father of all. 2 

Prayer to the dead began with the 
martyrs, as well as prayers for the 
dead, but not till near the end of the 
fourth century, when it was imagined 
that they might hear those who in- 
voked them near the place of their in- 
terment. But it appears by the Con- 
stitutions, and several of the writings 
of that time, that the public offices 
were yet preserved pure. In the fifth 
century they prayed to God to hear 
the intercessions of the saints and 
martyrs in their behalf; but there is 
a great difference between this and 
praying to the saints themselves, as 
if they could hear and help the living ; 
and when the custom of invoking them 
was introduced, many had doubts on 
the subject, and therefore to their in- 
vocations of them added, "if they 
were present, and had any influence 
in things below," &c. 

Austin himself was much perplexed 
about this ; and in one place says, 
" It is true the saints do not themselves 
hear what passes below, but they hear 
of it by others, who die and go to 

1 History of Ancient Ceremonies, p. 26. (P.) 
•Hiitby on Julm xvii. 2. (P.) 



them." 3 In another place he supposes 
that the martyrs may assist the living, 
because they attend where their monu- 
ments are. Basil, however, in his 
homily on the forty martyrs, supposes 
that they were present in the temples 
and joined in the prayers of the faith- 
ful, but he does not say that the faith- 
ful should pray to them. 4 

One of the first instances of direct 
invocation of the dead is that of 
Theodosius the Younger, who, casting 
his eyes upon the coffin of Chrysostoin, 
asked pardon of him for Arcadins his 
father, and Eudoxia his mother, because 
he considered that saint as more par- 
ticularly present there than elsewhere. 
But at that time they did not invoke 
the saints in general, as the apostles, 
&c, but only those at whose tombs 
they attended ; and there are but few 
examples of invoking the Yirgin Mary 
till far in the fifth century. 

Austin is the first who takes notice 
that praying for the martyrs, which 
had long been the custom of Christians, 
did not agree with the invocation of 
them, which began to gain ground in 
his time. He says, that it injures 
the martyrs to pray to God for them, 
and that when the church mentions 
them in her prayers, it is not to pray 
for them, but to be helped by their 
prayers. Yet, in all the genuine writ- 
ings of Austin, it does not appear that 
he ever directly invoked the saints, 
except by way of apostrophe, as an 
orator, or in a simple wish that the 
saint would pray for him. Also pray- 
ing for the dead in general, and even 
for the apostles and martyrs, continued, 
and was not abolished but by the full 
establishment of the invocation of 
them. Gregory the First, who con- 
tributed most to it, in the beginning 
of the seventh century, supposed some 
of the saints to enjoy the beatific vision 
of God, though most persons still be- 
lieved that not even the martyrs would 
bo admitted to that vision before the 

3 Df Cam pro Mortuit, C. xiv. Opera, IV. 

p. 690. (P.) 
« Opera, I. p. 059. (P.) 
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resnrrection ; and Hugh de Victor, so into the image the propitious presence 
late as 1130, says, that many still of the saint, or celestial being, whom it 
doubt whether the saints hear the represented ; the very notion which had 
prayers of those who invoke them, prevailed with respect to the statues of 
and that it is a question difficult to Jupiter and Mercury, Ac. 
decide. 1 This excessive veneration for the 

It appears that Austin was very dead, and for their relics, was greatly 
sensible of the growing superstition of promoted by the eloquent preachers or 
his time, and said, with apparent dis- declaimers of those times. Athanasius, 
approbation, "I know there are some Gregory Nazianzen, and Chrysostom, 
who adore sepulchres and paintings." 2 distinguished themselves in this way. 
But this does not imply a direct mvo- The last of these writers, celebrating 
cation of them. Paulinus of Nola, his the acts of the martyr Babylas, bishop 
contemporary, went every year to of Antioch, says, "The Gentiles will 
Borne, to show his respect to the tombs laugh to hear me talk of the acts of 
of the martyrs, because, as he said, he persons dead and buried, and consumed 
had great confidence in their interces- to dust; but they are not to imagine 
sion ; and about the year 337, Oonstan- that the bodies of martyrs, like to those 
tine built a magnificent church in ho- of common men, are left destitute of 
nour of the twelve apostles, intending all active force and energy; since a 
to be buried there, that after his death greater power than that of the human 
he might partake of the prayers that soul is superadded to them, the power 
would be made there in their honour. 3 of the Holy Spirit.; which, by working 
But neither does this imply a direct miracles in them, demonstrates the 
invocation of therm In the ancient truth of the resurrection." 8 
litanies all the invocations, pf our Sav- To see to what excess this supersti- 
iour ended with these words, Lord have tious worship of the dead was carried, 
mercy upon us {Kvpu cXtiarov), repeated in the period of which I am now treat- 
many times ; but the litanies of the ing, I shall recite at length, from Dr. 
saints consisted of nothing -more than Middleton, a passage of Theodoret, one 
an enumeration of their titles, to which, of the Greek fathers, which shows us, 
but in later times, they added the words as he says, the state of Christianity in 
ora pro nobis. Examples of the former the fifth century : " The temples of our 
may be seen in Basil and Chrysostom. 4 martyrs," says this father, "are shining 
In the fifth century no opposition and conspicuous, eminent for their 
was made to the invocation pf saints, grandeur and the variety of their or- 
The common opinion then was, that naments, and displaying far and wide 
their souls were not so entirely confined the splendour of their beauty. These 
to the celestial mansions, but that they we visit, not once, or twice, or five 
visited mortals, and travelled through times in the year, but frequently offer 
various countries ; though it was still up hymns, each day, to the Lord of 
thought that they more especially fre- them. In health we beg the continu- 
quented the places where^ their bodies ance of it : in sickness the removal of 
were interred. Also, the images of the it. The childless beg children ;... and 
saints were by this time honoured with when these blessings are obtained, we 
particular worship in several places, beg the secure enjoyment of them, 
and it was imagined by many, that When we undertake any journey, we 
this worship, or the forms of consecra- beg them to be our companions and 
tion, which were soon introduced, drew guides in it ; and when we return safe, 
1 Sueur A D 407 (P) we them our thanks. And that 

a JHMoribut Eccie'sice, L. i. c. xxxiv. Opera, I. those who pray with faith and sincerity 

p. 774.(P.) 

« Suenr, A. D. 837. (P.) 6 Middleton's Inquiry, p. 152. (P.) Worka, I. 

« Ibid. A. D. 463. {P.) . p. 123. 
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obtain what they ask, is manifestly 
testified by the number of offerings 
which are made to them, in conse- 
quence of the benefits received. For 
some offer the figures of eyes, some of 
feet, some of hands, made either of gold 
or of silver, which the Lord accepts, 
though but of little value, measuring 
the gift by the faculties of the giver. 
But all tnese are the evident proofs 
of the cures of as many distempers; 
being placed there as monuments of 
the fact, by those who have been made 
whole. The same monuments likewise 
proclaim the power of the dead ; whose 
wer also demonstrates their God to 
the true God." 1 
But we shall perhaps form a still 
clearer idea of the firm possession that 
these superstitions had obtained in the 
minds of the generality of Christians, 
when we consider what little respect 
the manly sense of Vigilantius, who set 
himself to oppose the progress of these 
corrupt practices, procured him from 
Jerome, the most learned writer of his 
age. Unhappily we have nothing from 
Vigilantius, but what his opponent 
himself has given us from him, in his 
answer. But even this is abundantly 
sufficient to satisfy us with respect to 
the good sense of the one, and the 
bigoted violence of the other, together 
with the character of the age in which 
they lived. 

v igilantius maintained, as the arti- 
cles are enumerated by Middleton, " that 
the honours paid to the rotten bones 
and dust of the saints and martyrs, 
by. . . . lodging them in their churches, 
and lighting up wax candles before 
them, after the manner of the Heathens, 
were the ensigns of idolatry. That 
the celibacy of the clergy was a heresy, 
and their vows of chastity the sem- 
inary of lewdness. That to pray for 
the dead, or to desire the prayers of 
the dead, was superstitious ; and that 
! the souls of tho departed saints and 
martyrs were at rest in some particular 
place, whence they could not remove 

« Introductory Dlscourso, p. 00. (P.) Works, 
I. TP- xlvii. xlviii. 
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themselves at pleasure, so as to be 
present everywhere to the prayers of 
their votaries. That the sepulchres of 
the martyrs ought not to be wor- 
shipped, nor their fasts and vigils to 
be observed." And lastly, "that the 
signs and wonders said to be wrought 
by their relics, and at their sepulchres, 
served to no good end or purpose of 
religion." 

" These were the sacrilegious tenets, * 
as Jerome calls them, which he could 
not hear with patience, or without the 
utmost gpief, and for which he declared 
Vigilantius to be 'a most detestable 
heretic, venting his foul-mouthed blas- 
phemies against the relics of the mar- 
tyrs, whicn were daily working signs 
and wonders.' He bias him 'go into 
the churches of those martyrs, and he 
would be cleansed from the evil spirit 
which possessed him, and feel himself 
burnt, not by those wax candleR, which 
so much offended him, but by invisible 
flames, which would force that demon 
who talked within him, to confess him- 
self to be the same who had personated 
a Mercury, perhaps a Bacchus, or 
some other of their gods among tho 
Heathens.' At which wild rate,*' says 
Dr. Middleton, "this good father raves 
on, through several pages, in a strain 
much more furious than the most big- 
oted Papist would use at this day in 
defence of the same rites." 3 All the 
modern ecclesiastical historians give 
the same account of this Vigilantius. 8 

I must not conclude the history of 
this period without observing that 
some undue respect was paid to angels, 
who were believed to transact much of 
the business of this world, by com- 
mission from God. This arose from 
the opinions of the Gnostics, and is 
alluded to by the apostle Paul, who 
says, that some through a voluntary 
humility worshipped angels, being 
vainly puffed up in their fleshly m inds. 
Col. ii. 18. 

It seems probable that some undue 

2 Ibid. p. 131, &c. (P.) Works, I.pp.lxxxix.xc. 
» See Mosheira, L pp. 302. 393. (P.) Cent v. 
Pt ii. Ch iii. Sect xiv. 
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respect was paid to angels, as well as 
to Christ and the Holy Spirit, in the 
time of Justin Martyr, for he says, 
••him (God) and the Son that came 
from him, and the host of other good 
angels, who accompany and resemble 
him, together with the prophetic spirit, 
we adore and worship, in word and 
truth honouring them." 1 With this 
writer, however, and the Christians of 
his time, it is not probable that this 
respect for angels amounted to praying 
to them. For we find that praying to 
angels, which had been practised in 
Phrygia and Pisidia, was forbidden as 
idolatrous by the Council of Laodicea. 
in 864. 



SECTION L 
PartV. 

of the respect paid to the virgin 
mary, en this period. 

As our Saviour became the object of 
worship before any other man, so his 
mother soon began to be considered 
with a singular respect, and at length 
she engrossed so much of the devotion 
of the Christian world, that I shall 
make a separate article of it, in each 
period of this part of my work. 

It is remarkable that, excepting what 
was said to Mary by the angel, hence- 
forth all generations shall call thee 
blessed, no particular compliment is 
paid to her in all the history of the 
evangelists. She is only mentioned as 
a pious woman, among several others, 
and was committed to the care of J ohn 
by our Lord, as he hung upon the 
cross. Nay, several expressions of our 
Lord, though not really disrespectful, 
j yet show that, in his character of a 
teacher sent from God, he considered 
her only as any other person or dis- 
ciple. 

When she applied to him about the 
failure of wine, at the marriage feast 
in Cana, he replied, Woman, what hast 
thou to do with me? and gave her no 

> Apol. L Edit. Thirlby, p. 11. (P.) 



satisfaction with respect to what he 
intended to do. And again, when she 
and some others of his relations were en- 
deavouring to make their way through 
a crowd, in order to speak to him, and 
he was told of it, he replied, Who is 
my mother, and who are my brethren ? 
He that does the will of God, the same 
is my brother, and sister, and mother. 
In the book of Acts her name is but 
once mentioned, as one of those who 
were assembled with the apostles after 
the ascension of Jesus, Acts i. 14, so 
that where or how she lived, or died, 
we have no knowledge at all. On how 
narrow a foundation does the excessive 
veneration that was afterwards paid to 
the blessed Virgin, as she is now called, 
rest! 

The first mention that we find of any 
particular respect paid to the Virgin 
Mary, was in the time of Epiphanius, 
when some women used to offer to her 
cakes called collyrides, from which 
they got the name of CoUyridians ; 
and as men had no concern in it, ex- 
cept by permitting their wives to do it, 
it is called by this writer a heresy of the 
women. He himself ^atly disapproved 
of it, and wrote against it. This may 
be thought extraordinary, since obla- 
tions at the tombs of the dead were 
very common in this age. But as it 
was not known where the Virgin Mary 
was interred, the offering of cakes to 
her was a new step in the worship of 
the dead, and was therefore more par- 
ticularly noticed. It is i>lain, however, 
from his account of this affair, that 
prayers were then offered to the Virgin 
Mary, and by some of the orthodox, as 
they were called, though he himself 
rejected the thought oi it with indig- 
nation. 

In a piece of Athanasius, entitled 
Ve Sanctissima Veipara, we find a 
long address to the Virgin, but it 
seems to have been a piece of oratory, 
and we can hardly infer from it that 
it was his custom to address his devo- 
tions to her. In it he says, " Hear, O 
daughter of David, and of Abraham; 
incline thine ear to our prayers, and 
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forget not thy people ; * and again, 
"Intercede for us, lady, mistress, 
queen, and mother of God." 1 

The first who was particularly no- 
ticed, as introducing this worship of 
the Virgin, is Peter Gnapheus, bisnop 
of Antioch, in the fifth century, who 
appointed her name to be called upon 
in tha prayers of the church. This 
devotion, however, seems to have taken 
its rise towards the end of the fourth 
century, and in Arabia, where we read 
of a controversy respecting her ; some 
maintaining, that, after she was de- 
livered of Jesus, she lived with her 
husband Joseph as his wife. This was 
violently opposed by others, who, run- 
ning into the other extreme, worshipped 
her " as a goddess, and judged it neces- 
sary to appease her anger, and seek 
her favour by libations, sacrifices, the 
oblations of cakes (collyridce), and such 
like services," as Epiphanius cen- 
sured.* 

To persons much acquainted with 
ecclesiastical history, nothing of this 
kind will appear extraordinary. Other- 
wise we might be surprised, how it 
. should ever nave been considered as a 
thing of any consequence, whether the 
mother of Christ nad any commerce 
with her husband or not. The pre- 
sumption is, that, as they lived together, 
at least after the birtn of Jesus, she 
had. However, the respect paid to 
virginity in that age was so great, that 
it was thought to derogate from her 
virtue and honour, to suppose that she 
ever had any commerce with man; 
and therefore, without any proper 
evidence in the case, it was presumed 
that she must have continued a virgin; 
and to maintain the contrary was even 
deemed heretical. In the Council of 
Capua, in 389, Bonosus, a bishop in 
Macedonia, was condemned for main- 
taining that Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, was not always a virgin ; follow- 
ing, it is said, the heresy of Paulinus. 
When the doctrine of original sin 

» Opera, I. p. 1041. (P.) 

» Haret. lxxviii. lxxlx. pp. 1003, 1057. Mo- 
Bbeim, I. p. 861. (J\> Cent. iv.Pt.ii.Cn. v. 
Beet. xxr. 



was started, the veneration for the 
Virgin Mary was so great, that doubts 
were entertained whether she might 
not have been exempt from it, as well 
as her son. Austin maintained that 
no person ever lived without sin except 
the Virgin Mary, concerning whom he, 
however, only says he will not hold 
any controversy, for the honour that 
we owe to our Saviour* - , . > , 

After the deification and worship df 
Christ, it was natural that the rank of 
his mother should rise in some propor- 
tion to it. Accordingly we find, that 
after Christ was considered as God, it 
became customary to give Mary the 
title of mother of God ($€otokos).- This, 
however, was nethdone, at least gene- 
rally, till after the Council of Chalcedon 
in 451. This title of mother of God 
happened to be a favourite term with 
Apollinaris and his followers, and in 
consequence of this, perhaps, it was, 
that Nejrt/orius violently opposed this 
innovation, thinking, it sufficient that 
Mary should be called the mother of 
Christ. > 

This opposition, however, operated 
as in many other cases, viz. to increase 
the evil ; and in the third council of 
Ephesus, in which Nestorius was con- 
demned, it was decreed that Mary 
should be called the mother of God. 
From this time she was honoured more 
than ever ; but still she had not the 
titles that were given her afterwards of 
queen of heaven, mistress of the world, 
goddess, mediatrix, gate of paradise, 



SECTION IL 
' Part I. 

OF THE WORSHIP OF SAINTS, IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES, AND TILL THE REFORMATION. 

Till the beginning of the fifth century- 
prayers to saints were only occasional, 
as at the place of their interment, or 

» Dt Katura et Gratia, C. xxxvi Op. VII. 
p. 747. (P.) 
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on the anniversary of their death, &c, 
because at that time it was generally 
supposed that their souls were hovering 
about that place, and there, also, was 
the scene of all the miracles that were 
originally ascribed to them . But when 
it came to be a general persuasion, that 
the souls of the martyrs, aud other 
persons of eminent sanctity, were ad- 
mitted to the immediate presence of 
God, and were capable of a genoral in- 
spection of the affairs of the world, 
prayers to them were no longer con- 
fined to the place of their interment, 
or to the chapels and churches erected 
over them. 

It was now imagined that the souls 
of these illustrious dead could hear the 
prayers that were addressed to them in 
all places and at all times. For, as for 
the great difficulty of a human being 
(whose faculties are of course limited) 
being capable of knowing what passes 
in more than one place at a time, they 
seem not to have considered it. Or 
they might suppose the power of an 
unembodied spirit, not now confined to 
any particular corporeal system, to be 
incapable of any limitation. Or they 
might suppose that God had endued 
them witn faculties of which they were 
not naturally capable before. Certain, 
however, it is, that in the middle ages, 
the common people addressed their 
prayers to dead men with as little ap- 
prehension of their not being heard by 
them, as if they had been praying to 
the Divine Being himself. 

In fact, the Christian saints succeeded, 
in all respects, to the honours which 
had been paid to the pagan deities; 
almost all of whom had oeen supposed 
to have been men whose extraordinary 
merit had exalted them to the rank 
and power of gods, after their death. 
This analogy between the two religions 
made the transition very easy to the 
bulk of the common people ; and the 
leading men among the Christians per- 
ceiving this, and being themselves not 
averse to the ceremonies and pomp of 
the ancient idolatry, contrived to make 
the transition still easier, by preserving 



everything that they possibly could in 
the ancient forms of worship, changing 
only the objects of them. . 

About the eleventh century this was 
done without disguise, and though t 
images were not common, and we read 
of no statues in Christian churches at 
that time, yet, in other respects, the 
worship of the saints was modelled ac- 
cording to the religions services which 
had been paid to the heathen gods. 
Some time afterwards we find that 
Christians had the same temples, the 
same altars, and often the same images 
with the Pagans, only giving them new 
names. Dr. Middleton was shown " an 
antique statue of a young Bacchus," 
which was " worshipped under the title 
of a female saint." 1 

"The noblest heathen temple now 
remaining in the world is the Pantheon 
or Rotunda" at Koine, " which, as the 
inscription over the portico 2 informs 
us, hammg been impiously dedicated of 
old by Agrippa to Jove, and all the 
gods, was piously reconsecrated by 
Pope Boniface IV. (a.d. 607) to the 
blessed Virgin and all the saints. With 
this single alteration," says Dr. Middle- 
ton, "it serves as exactly for all the 
purposes of the popish, as it did for 
the pagan worship, for which it was 
built. For as in the old temple every 
one might find the god of his country, 
and address himself to that deity 
whose religion- he was most devoted to, 
so it is the same thing now. Every 
one chooses the patron whom he likes 
best; and one may see here different 
services going on at the same time at 
different altars, with distinct congre- 
gations around them, just as the in- 
clinations of the people lead them to 
the worship of this or that particular 
saint." 3 

As men are greatly influenced by names, 

' Letter from Rome, p. 160. (P.) Works, III. 
p. 84. 

* " TantbcoD, Ac. Ab Agrippa August i Gcncro 
Iropie Jovi, Cattcrisque Mendacious Dils a Boni- 
facio 1III. I'ontificc Deipane et 8. S. Cbristi 
Martyribus Tic Dlcatum, tc. Ibid. See also 
Ln Ctoformittz, iic, 1CG7, p. 167. 

a Middleton's Letter p. 101. (P.) Works, III. 
pp. 84, 85. 
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it was even contrived that the name of 
1 the new divinity should as much as 
possible resemble the old one. Thus 
the saint Apollinaris was made to suc- 
ceed the god Apollo, and St. Martina 
the god Mars. It was farther con- 
trived that, in some cases, the same 
business should continue to be done 
in the same place, by substituting for 
the heathen god a Christian saint of 
a similar character, and distinguished 
for the same virtues. Thus, there being 
a temple at Rome in which sickly in- 
fants liad been usually presented for 
the cure of their disorders, they found 
•a Christian saint who had been famous 
for the same attention to children ; and 
consecrating the same temple to him, 
the very same practices are now con- 
tinued as in the times of Heathenism. 1 

Farther, as it had been customary to 
hang up in tbe heathen temples, par- 
ticularly those of iEsculapius, pictures 
of scenes in which persons had sup- 
posed thev had been relieved by the 
interposition of their gods, and espe- 
cially of limbs that had been diseased, 
and were afterwards cured, &c., the 
same custom, as I have hinted already, 
was very early introduced into the 
Christian churches ; and in later ages, 
I doubt not, these exhibitions were 
more ^ numerous than they had ever 
been in the times of Heathenism. 

Dr. Middleton, who observed the 
present popish worship with this view, 
mentions other points of resemblance, 
so numerous, and so little varied, that 
he says he could have imagined him- 
self present in the ancient heathen 
temples ; and he is confident that a 
considerable knowledge of the ancient 
heathen ritual might be learned from 
them.* Candles are continually burn- 



1 Middleton's Letter, p. 167. (P.) Works, III. 
\ pp. 88, 89. 

» " Nothing, I found, concurred so much with 
my original intention of conversing with the 
ancients, or so much helped my imagination, to 
faucy myself wandering about in old heathen 
Rome, as to observe and attend to their religious 
worship; all whoso ceremonies appeared plainly 
to have been copied from the rituals of primitive 
Paganism; as if handed down, by an uninter- 



ing in the j>resent churches as in the 
former temples, incense is always smok- 
ing, many of the images are daubed 
with red ochre, as those of the heathen 
gods often were, their faces are black 
with the smoke of candles and incense, 
people are continually on their knees, 
or prostrate before them ; and, accord- 
ing to the accounts of all travellers, 
the prayers that are addressed to them 
are of the same nature, and urged 
with the same indecent importunity. 
Thev are also followed by the same 
marks of resentment, if their requests 
be not granted, as if they hoped to 
get by foul means what they could not 
obtain by fair. Mr. Byron informs us 
that, being in danger of. shipwreck, a 
Jesuit who was on board brought out 
an image of some saint, which he 
desired might be hung up in the mizen 
shrouds ; and this being done, he kept 
threatening it, that if they had not a 
breeze of wind soon he would throw 
it into the sea. A breeze springing 
np, he carried back the image with an 
air of great triumph. 3 

As the Heathens had gods of par- 
ticular countries, so the Christians of 
these ages imagined that one saint 
gave particular attention to the affairs 
of one country, and another saint to 
those of another. Thus, St. George 
was considered a3 the patron of Eng- 
land, St. Denis of France, St. Janu- 
arius of Naples, &c. 

In all countries different saints were 
supposed to attend to different things, 
each having his proper province. Thus, 
St. George is invoked in battle, St. 

runted succession, from the priests of old, to the 
priests of new Rome ; whilst each of them readily 
explained and called to my mind some passage 
of a classic author, where the same ceremony 
was described, as transacted in the same form 
and manner, and in the same place, where I now 
saw it executed before my eyes : so that as oft 
as I was present at any religious exercise in their 
churches, it was more natural to fancy myself 
looking on, at some solemn act of idolatry iu old 
Rome, than assisting at a worship instituted on 
tho principles and formed upon the ilan of 
Christianity." Middleton's Letter. Works, III. 
pp. 68, 69. See also the Strictures of Wori.urton, 
Div. Leg. Pt. i. (Works, 8vo. IV. p. 126), and 
MidcUeton's Poittcript, Works, III. p. 120. 
' Voyage, p. 207. {P.) 
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Margaret in childbearing, St. Gene- 
vieve for rain, and St. Nicholas, or St. 
Anthony, by seamen, Ac. 

Also, as with the Heathens, the same 
god was thought to be worshipped to 
more advantage in one place than 
another, this was imagined to be the 
case with respect to the new divinities. 
For, as there was a Jupiter Ammon, a 
Jupiter Olympius, and a Jupiter Capi- 
tohnus, so the Papists have one Virgin 
Mary of Loretto, another of Mont- 
eerrat, &c. And though there be a 
church dedicated to the Virgin in a 
town where a person lives, yet he will 
often think it worth his while to make 
a pilgrimage of some hundreds of 
miles to worship the same virgin in 
some other place, which she is sup- 
posed to honour with more particular 
attention, and to have distinguished 
by more miracles, &c. 

So many persons had acquired the 
reputation of saints in the ninth cen- 
tury, that the ecclesiastical councils 
found it necessary to decree that no 
person should be considered as a saint, 
till a bishop in the province had pro- 
nounced him worthy of that honour; 
and the consent of the Pope was like- 
wise generally thought expedient, if 
not necessary. No saint, however, 
was created by the authority of any 
pope before Udalric, bishop of Augs- 
burgh, received that honour from John 
XV. in the tenth century ; though 
others say it was Savibert who was 
first canonized by Leo III. after his 
life and pretensions had been regularly 
examined. 1 At length, Alexander III., 
in the twelfth century, asserted the 
sole right of canonization, to the Pope. 

This business of canonization was 
also copied from Paganism, the senate 
of Kome having taken upon it to pro- 
nounce what persons should be deified, 
and having decreed that honour to 
several of their emperors, to whom 
temples were consequently erected, and 
worship regularly paid. Also the title 
of Divus, which had been given by the 

i Mosbeim, II. p. 219. (P.) Cent. x. Pt. ii 
Ch. iii. Sect. Baanage, Hittoire, II. p. 691. 



decree of the senate to deified men, 
was now adopted by the Christians, 
and given to their canonized saints. 
The consequence of a regular canoniza- 
tion was, that the name of the saint 
was inserted in the calendar in red 
letters ; he might then be publicly 
invoked and prayed to, churcnes and 
altars might be dedicated to him, 
masses might be said in his honour, 
holidays might be kept in his name, 
his image also might be set up and 
prayed to, and his relics might be 
reverently laid up and worshipped. 

Considering who they were that 
directed this business of canonization, 
and what kind of merit weighed most 
with them, it is no wonder that many 
of these canonized persons were such 
as had little title to the appellation of 
saints. They were generally miserable 
enthusiasts, some of them martyrs to 
their own austerities, and sometimes 
men who had distinguished themselves 
by nothing but their zeal for what was 
imagined to be the rights of the church, 
and their opposition to the temporal 
princes of their times ; such as Thomas 
a Becket of this country. 

As many of the persons to whom 
divine honours are paid in catholic 
countries began to be distinguished in 
this manner before there were any 
regular canonizations, and in times of 
great ignorance, we are not surprised, 
though we cannot help being amused, 
at the gross mistakes that were some- 
times made in this serious business; 
several of the names, the most dis- 
tinguished by the honours that are 
paid to them, being those of persons 
altogether imaginary, so that the 
object of their worship never had any 
existence. Such is St. Ursula and 
the eleven thousand virgins. This 
woman is said to have been a native of 
Cornwall, who with her virgins tra- 
velled to Rome, and in their return 
through Germany, accompanied by 
Pope Cyriacus, suffered martyrdom at 
Cologne. Baronius himself says, there 
never was any pope of that name. 

In this class also we must put the 
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seven sleepers , who are said to have 
. slept in a cave from the time of Decius 
to that of Theodosius, or, as they 
reckon it, 162 years ; and who, to the 
confutation of some who denied the 
resurrection, awakened after that 
interval, and looked as fresh as ever. 
No better claim has St. George, the 
patron of this country, or St. Ckrisio- 
plier, who is said to have been twelve 
feet, or twelve cubits high, and to have 
carried our Saviour over an arm of the 
sea upon his back. From the words 
Vera loon, or the true image, meaning 
that of our Saviour, impressed upon a 
handkerchief, they have made baint 
Veronica, and supposed this handker- 
chief to have been given to her by our 
Saviour himself. 

Several mistakes have been made by 
supposing that words beginning with 
an S were intended to express the 
name of some saint, and from the 
remainder of the word they have 
accordingly composed the name of an 
maginary person. Thus, in all pro- 
bability, from Soracte, the name of a 
mountain, they have got the name of 
St Oreste, softening the sound after 
the Italian manner; and what is more 
extraordinary, from a fragment of an 
inscription, which, in all probability 
was originally prcefectus viarum, the 
S only remaining of the word proefectus, 
and viar of the word following, they 
have made St. Viar ; and the Span* 
iards, in whose country this inscrip- 
tion was found, fancying that thiBnew 
saint had distinguished himself by 
many illustrious miracles, solicited 
Pope Urban to do something to his 
honour. In England particular honour 
was paid to St. Amphibolus, which 
appears to have been nothing but a 
ctoke that had belonged to St. Alban.» 

» Middleton's Letter, pp. 173, 174. (P.) On 
Soracte, Addison says, " In my way to Rome, see- 
ing a high hill standing by itself in tho Campania, 
I did not question but it had a classic name, and 
upon inquiry, found it to be Mount Soractt. ( Ilor. 
Carm. L. L. 9.) The Italians at present call It, 
because its name begins with an 8, St. 0re$te. n 
Komarks on Italy, 1703, p. 164. On St. Viar, see 
Mabill. Iter. Ital. p. 145, quoted in Middleton's 
Works, III. p. »1. 



Besides particular festivals for par- 
ticular saints, the Papists have n 
festival for the commemoration of all 
saints in general, lest, as we may sup- 
pose, any should have been omitted lh 
their calendar. This was introduced 
by Gregory IV. 

These new objects of worship pre- 
sently engrossed almost all the devo- 
tion of the vulgar, who think they may 
make more free with these inferior 
divinities than they can with the 
Supreme Being; so that the name of 
the true God the Father is seldom 
made use of by them. 2 And those 
persons who have attached themselves 
to any particular saint have become 
most passionately fond of them, and 
have been led to magnify their power 
to a degree which excites both our 
pity and indignation. 3 There is a book 
entitled The Conformity of St. Francis, 
intended to show how nearly he ap- 
proached to Christ, in his birtn, 
miracles, and all the particulars of his 
life. But nothing was ever so extra- 
ordinary as the accounts of Ignatius, 
by his followers the Jesuits ; and it is 
tne more so, as he lived in modem 
times. * 

Some of the Jesuits have said, it was 
no wonder that Moses worked so many 
miracles, since he had the name of God 
written upon his rod; orthattheapostles 
worked miracles, since they spake in 
the name of Christ : whereas, St. Igna- 
tius had performed as many miracles as 
the apostles, and more than Moses, in 
his own name. Others of them have 
said that only Christ, the apostle Peter, 

9 Mr. Brydone says, he " remarked with how 
little respect the people of Sicily passed the 
chapels that were dedicated to God. They hardly 
deigned to give a little inclination of the head ; 
but when they came near those of their favourite 
saints, they bowed down to the very ground." 
Travels, II. p 127. (P.) 

' Mr. Swinburne says, that from what he saw, 
he is " apt to suspect, that the people in Spain 
trouble themselves with few serious thoughts on 
the subject of religion ; and that, provided they 
can bring themselves tobelievothattheirfavourito 
saint looks upon them with an eye of attention, 
they tako it for granted that, under his influence, 
they are freed from all apprehension of damnation 
in a future state, and indeed," he adds, "from 
any groat concern about the moral dutiea of thir 
life. ,p Trateli, p. 174, {P.) 
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the blessed Virgin and God, could even 
contemplate the sanctity of St. Igna- 
tius. They also applied to him this 
passage of Scripture, God has in these 
hist times srpolcen unto us by his Son 1 . 

Though the state of the Catholic 
church has been improved in several 
respects by means of the Reformation, 
in consequence of which several abuses 
were so fully exposed that little has 
since been said in defence of them; yet, 
it was a long time before anything 
was done by authority to remedy this 
shocking abuse.. The Council of Trent 
connived at all these things. They did 
nothing to check the invocation of 
saints, and indeed, by their decrees, the 
applying to them directly for help and 
assistance is encouraged. 2 But not long 
ago a very considerable reformation of 
the calendar, in tins respect* was made 
by Popo Benedict XIV* 

I 1 Basnage, Histcb'c, IT. p. 693. (P.) • 

* Et quamvis in born .rem ct memoriam sanc- 
torum nonnullas interdum missas ecclcsia cele- 
braro consueverit ; non tamen illis sacrincium 
offerri docet, 8ed Doo soli, qui illos corona vit. 
Unde nec sacerdos dicero solct, oflfero tibi sacrifi- 
ciurn, Pctre, vol Paule, sed Deo, de illorum 
•Victoria-, gratias agens, eorum . patrocinia im- 
plorat; utipsi pro nobis intcrcederc dignentur 
in ccelis, quorum memoriam f acimus in tcrris." 
Seas, xxii. C. iii, DeMessis in Honorem Sanctorum. 
Con. Trid. Can. et Decret. pp. \5l, 152. The autho- 
rities adduced for thus honouring the saints 
are Auguttin and Cyril. 

' Prosper Lamba-tini, who was Pope from 1740 
to his death in 1758, at the age of 83. Ilis bio- 
grapher thus records his merits as a reformer. 
T< Chaque annee de son Pontificat a 6t6 marqueo 
par quelque Bulle, pour reformer des abus, ou 
pour introduire des usages utiles." Of his works. 
In twelve volumes folio, the eight first wore ou 
the beatification and canonization of saints. This 
Pope received an extraordinary compliment from 
Mr. Horace Walpole, (Lord Orford,)on his return 
from Italy, by an inscription in Italian, of which 
the f ollowing is the sense according to the French 
version : 

• • Prosper Lambertini; bishop of Rome, surnamed 
Benedict XIV., who, though an absolute prince, 
reigns with as much equity as a Doge of Venice. 
To restore the lustre of the Tiara, he employs 
only his virtues ; the means by which he acquired 
It. troved by Papists, esteemed by Protestants ; 
a priest, humble and disinterested; a prince 
without a favourite ; a Pope without a nephew : 
(sans nepotisme, ) an author without vanity ; in 
one word, a man whom neither power nor per- 
suasion can draw aside. The son of a f avourito 
minister, who never made his court to any prince, 
nor did homage to any ecclesiastic, presents, in 
ft free Protestant country, this merited offering 
to the best of the Roman Pontiffs. See Nouv. 
Diet. Hiat. I. p. 376. Dr. John de Lavnoy, in the 



Together with the worship of saints, 
that of angels also gained much ground 
in this period. Pope Gregory IV. ap- 

Sointed a festival in honour of St. 
lichael, which, indeed, had long been 
observed both in the East and iu Italy, 
and was then almost universal in the 
Latin church. So proper objects of 
worship are angels considered to be by 
the Papists, that they pray to them 
directly, for the pardon of sin and eter- 
nal life. 4 Of all the saints, it is only 
the Virgin Mary that is addressed in 
such a high style of devotion as this. 



SECTION II. 
Part II. 

OF THE WORSHIP OF THE VIRGIN MARY. 

■ 

With such an astonishing increase of 
the veneration of saints and martyrs, 
(Christians having first prayed for 
them, then hoped and prayed for their 
intercession with God, till at last they 
made direct addresses to them,) it will 
naturally be expected that their devo- 
tion to the Virgin Mary would advance 
no less rapidly. Accordingly we find 
such particular attention paid to her, 
that both the Son and the Father are 
with many persons almost entirely 
overlooked. In words, indeed, they 
pretend that the devotion addressed to 
ner falls short of that which is paid 
to God, as it exceeds that which is 
paid to other saints, calling the devo- 
tion that is paid to God by the name 
.of Latvia, that to the saints Dulia, 
and that to the Blessed Virgin Hifper- 
dulia; but these distinctions are only 
nominal, and, in fact, if there be any 
difference, it seems to be rather in 
favour of the Virgin, as appears by 
their using ten Aves, or salutations of 

seventeenth century, attained, by his critical 
examination of their pretensions, the title of 
unroostcr of saints, (U Ihfnicheur dts Saints.) 
Ibid. IV. p. 58. See also Bayle, Art. Launoy, in 
Middleton's Works, III. p. 33. 
« Basnage, L p. 308. (P.) 
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the Virgin, for one Pater, or the Lord's at that time to make use of the inter- 
Prayer, and by that humble prostration cession of the Virgin, but not to invoke 
with which tney continually pay their her directly. 

devotion to her. When it was thought proper to keep 
The prayers that are constantly ad- up the festivals and ceremonies of the 
dressed to her are such as these : Pagan religion, and only to change the 
"Mary, the mother of grace, the mother objects of them, the Virgin Mary was 
of mercy, do thou defend us from our sure to come in for her share of these 
enemies and receive us in the hour of new honours, together with other saints, 
death: pardon the guilty: give light to Accordingly we find that, whereas the 
the blind." Also " by the right of a Pagans had used, in the beginning of 
mother command our Kedeemer, is an February, to celebrate the feast of Pro- 
allowed address to her." 1 The psalms serpine with burning tapers ; to divert 
which contain an address to God are them from this impiety, Christians in- 
applied to the Virgin Mary by Car- stituted, on the same day, the feast of 
dinal Bonaventure, in his Psalter of Purification, in honour of the Virgin 
the Blessed Virgin; 2 and one of their Mary, and called it Candlemas, from the 
greatest doctors declared, that 11 all lights that were used on the occasion.* 
things that are God's are the Virgin Tnis institution is ascribed to Pope 
Mary's ; because she is both the spouse Vigilius, about the year 536, though 
and the mother of God." 8 others fix it to the year 543. But be- 
Let us now see by what steps this fore this time there had been a feast on 
progress was made ; for, strong as was that day called xmarravrri, or the meeting, 
the propensity to this kind of idolatry, in commemoration of Simeon meeting 
times and proper circumstances were Mary on the day of her purification, 
requisite to oringitto this height. It is and taking Jesus in his arms, when he 
said that Peter Fullo, a monk of Con- was presented in the temple. But there 
stantinople, introduced the name of the was not then any invoking of the Vir- 
Virgin Mary into the public prayers gin, no crying Ave Maria steUa, nor 
about the year 480 ; but it is certain lighting wax candles in her honour.* 
she was not generally invoked in public The feast of the immaculate conception 
till a long time after that. 4 Justinian was also added about the same time. 7 
in giving thanks for his victories, Though we kmow few particulars of 
and praying, only says, " we ask this the life of the Virgin Mary, and nothing 
also by the prayers of the holy and at all concerning her death; yet, it was 
glorified Mary, mother of God, and so much taken for granted, that she 
always a virgin ;" it being the custom went immediately into heaven (though 
Burnet on the Article, p. 308. (i».) " Maria, other saints were obliged to wait for the 

Mater gratife, Muter misericordi*), tu nosabhoste beatific vision, till the resurrection,) 

S^rire^T'Kr. m^Vto^ tlu* about the ninth centnry a festival 

Redcmptori." Art. xxii. Ed. 4, pp. 226, 227. was instituted in commemoration of 

* " Ps. vii. * O thou my good Lady, in thee hpr a ramim r,t i on 

have I put my trust.' ix. ' I will praise thee, ( ^"'"F""™' . 

O Lady, with all my heart' xvi. « Preserve me, The worship of the Virgin Mary 

OLadv. Rejnice in our Lady, O ye righteous, I al80 14 received new accessions of solem- 

p^J^^^o^nZ^/' Ad nit 7 ** d superstition" in the tenth cen- 

oo on, throughout the whole hook." ilist. oi tury. Towards the conclusion of it, 

I. P . iu. (p.) "On,-!, "a enstom was introduced.... of cele- 

quae Dei dunt, Maria sunt, quia Mater et Sponsa * " On a remodie'par ce changementarobstina- 

Dei ilia est. Chryto$l. a Visit. I. Do Verb. Dom. tion du Paganism que I on eut plutot irriW si 

L. iv. C. viii. And Btrnard iU Do Mi, in Mariali. on eut enterpris d'oter entiereraent la chose." 

Ft. xii. avers, Tot Vreatura terviunt glorioia Rkenanuton Tertullian, in " Les Conformitex de* 

Maria Virgim, quot serriunt Tiinitati. As many Ceremonies," 1667, p. 113. 

creatures hunour the Virgin, as do the Trinity." • 8uour, A. D. 642. (P.) 

Bit. 1735, 1, p. 87. 7 Mosheim, I. p. 4M. (P.) Cent vlPt.il. 

♦Sueur, A. D. 483. (P.) Ch. iv. ad fin. 
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beating masses and abstaining from 
flesh in her honour every Sabbath- 
day ;" and after this, what was called 
the lesser office of the Virgin was 
confirmed by Urban in the following 
century. In this tenth century also, 
the rosary and crown of the blessed 
Virgin were first used. "The rosary 
consists of fifteen repetitions of the 
Lord's Prayer, and a hundred and fifty 
j salutations of the blessed Virgin ; while 
the crown, according to the different 
opinions of the learned concerning; the 
age of the Virgin, consists of six or 
seven repetitions of the Lord's Prayer, 
and six or seven times ten salutations or 
Ave Marias." 1 Peter Damiani speaks 
of the lesser office of the Virgin as a 
new form of devotion, instituted in his 
time, as also of Saturday being conse- 
crated to her honour ; as Monday was 
to that of the angels. 2 

We have seen that some persons, in 
the former period, entertained a sus- 
picion that the Virgin Mary might per- 
haps be born without original sin. In 
the progress of things, which I have 
been describing, these suspicions were 
not likely to lose ground. However, it 
was far from being the universal opin- 
ion, that she was born in any more 
favourable circumstances than other 
persons. The first controversy on this 
subject was about the year 1136, when 
the canons of Lyons started the opinion 
of the immaculate conception, as it now 
began to be called, and would have 
established an office for celebrating it, 
but Bernard opposed it. The Thomists, 
or the followers of Thomas Aquinas, 
opposed that opinion till the year 1300, 
when Scotus, a Dominican or Cordelier, 
first made it v. probable opinion, and 
his followers afterwards made it an 
article of faith, whilst the Franciscans 
or Jacobines held a contrary opinion ; 
and the controversy between them con- 
tinued three hundred years, and indeed 
has not regularly been decided to this 
day. 

i Mosheim, II. pp. 224, 225. (P.) Cent. x.PtiL 
Cli. iv. ad Jin. 
* Fleury, A D. 10€2. (P.) 



The University of Paris declared for 
the immaculate conception, and there 
were several Popes on both sides of the 
question. John XXII. favoured the 
Jacobines on account of the hatred he 
bore to the Cordeliers, who took the 
part of the emperor Lewis, of Bavaria, 
whom he had excommunicated. Sixtus 
IV., who was a Cordelier, favoured the 
opinion which had always been main- 
tained by his order; and in the year 
1474, he published a bull, in which he 
prohibited any censure of the opinion 
of the immaculate conception as here- 
tical, and confirmed the new service 
that had been made for the festival of 
that conception. 

This controversy continued till the 
Council of Trent, which confirmed the 
constitution of Sixtus IV., but with- 
out condemning the opinions of the 
Jacobines. 3 This did not lessen the 
controversy; the Dominicans still main- 
taining the immaculate conception, and 
the Franciscans opposing it. Spain 
was perfectly in a flame about it, of 
which the very sign-posts of this day 
bear witness. For travellers say, that, 
in going from Barcelona to Granada, 
to the name of the Virgin Mary is 
always added " Sin peccado concebida," 
conceived without sin. 4 At length 
Alexander V., unable to settle the con- 
troversy in any other manner, in 1667 
ordered that there should be no more 
preaching on the subject. 6 

The devotion paid to the Virgin is 

» Hist, of the Council of Trent, p. 103. (P.) 
" Dodarat tamen h»c ipsa aancta Synodus, non 
esse suae intentionis comprehended in hoc de- 
creto, ubi de peccato originali agitur, beatam et 
immaculatara Virginem Mariam Dei geuctriccm, 
ted observandaa ease ii constitution en fclicis re- 
cordations Sixti Papa? IV. sub prrmis in eU con- 
stitutionibus contcntts, quaa innovat." Scsb. ▼. 
Deeretum de Peccato originali, ad fin. Con. Trid. 
Can. et Decret.p. 14. 

* Mr. Swinburne aaya, " I believe there ia 
scarcely a house in Granada that has not over Ita 
door in large red characters, ' Ave Maria pnris- 
sima, sin peccado concebida.' A military order 
in that country swear to defend by word and 
deed the doctrine of the immaculate conception. 
The peasants near Alicant, instead of saluting 
strangers in any other way, bawl out 1 Ave Maria 
purissima,' to which they expect to be answered, 
f 8in peccado concebida,' or « Deo gratiaa.'" 
Traxel*, pp. 100, 199. (P.) 

• Histoirc dee Papes, V. p. 842. (P.) 
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very little, if at all, lessened since the 
Reformation. At Einsilden, or Notre 
Dame des Eremites, in Switzerland, 
says Mr. Coxe, crowds of pilgrims from 
all quarters resort to adore the Virgin, 
and to present their offerings ; and it 
is computed that, upon a moderate cal- 
culation, their number amounts yearly 
to a hundred thousand. 1 

The last circumstance that I shall 
relate, concerning the Virgin Mary, 
is, that in 1566, some Flemings began 
to wear medals in their hats in her 
honour, representing what was sup- 
posed to be a miraculous image of her 
at Hale, in Hainault, and which they 
wore, to distinguish them from the 
Protestants of that country. The Pope 
blessed and consecrated these medals, 
granting a remission of the punishment 
of sin to those that wore them; and 
this gave a beginning to the consecra- 
tion of medals. 2 

SECTION II. 
Past III. 

OP THE W0B3HIP OP IMAGES IN THIS 
PERIOD. 

We have seen how, in the preceding 
period, a fondness for pictures and 
images had made some progress among 
Christians, in consequence of an undue 
veneration for the persons whom they 
represented. In the natural progress 
of things, images were treated with 
more and more respect, till it was ima- 
gined that the homage paid to the 
saint required the same to be paid to 
his image. It was even imagined that 
he was so far present to the image, as 
to communicate to it the powers of 
which he himself was possessed; the 
image being a kind of body to the soul 
of the saint. 
This was the very stato of things 

I Travels, p. 57. (P.) 
«m»toirod<MP a pe8,V.p.lO. 



among the Heathens. For they ima- 
gined that, after the forms of conse- 
cration, the invisible power of the god, 
to whom any image was dedicated, was 
brought to reside in it, and to entitle 
it to the same respect as if it had 
been the god himself in person. At 
length, therefore, Christians came to be 
idolaters in the same gross sense in 
which the Heathens had ever been so ; 
being equally worshippers both of dead 
men and of their images. But no great 
progress had been made in this business 
at the close of the last period. 

At that time pictures and images in 
churches were chiefly used for the pur- 
pose of ornament, for the commemora- 
tion of the saints to which they were 
dedicated, and the instruction of the 
ignorant. Gregory the Great encour- 
aged the use of them, so that the 
honour paid to them was much in- 
creased towards the end of the sixth 
century, and more in the following. 
And when Serenus, bishop of Mar- 
seilles, seeing the bad consequence of 
introducing these images, not only or- 
dered that no person should fall down 
before them, or pay them any homage, 
but that they should be removed from 
the churches of his diocese, Gregory 
disapproved of his conduct, praising 
his zeal, but blaming him for breaking 
the images. He, therefore, only desired 
that they might not be worshipped, 
but would have them preserved in the 
churches, on the principle, that those 
who could not read might be instructed 
by them. 3 But in little more than a 
century the see of Rome changed its 
doctrine on the subject, Gregory II. 
being strenuous for the worship of 
images. 

The first who openly espoused the 
doctrine of images in the West was 
Pope Constantine, the predecessor of 
Gregory II. ; and there seems to have 
been as much of policy as of rclujion 
in the measures which he took with 
respect to it. The emperor Philippicus 
had taken an active part in opposition 
to images, and had ordered them to be 
» 8ueur. A. D. 509. (P.) [Oasnage, I. p. 307.] 
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removed from churches, in order to put On this poor pretence was the 
a stop to the idolatrous veneration that authority of the second command- 
was beginning to be paid to them, ment, which expressly forbids the wor- 
This the Pope, who wished for an oc- shipping of the true God by images, 
casion of quarrelling with the emperor, entirely set aside. This is so palpable 
in order to make himself independent a contradiction of the doctrine of the 
of him, resented so highly, that, in a Scriptures, that the second command- 
synod held on the occasion, he not only ment is entirely left out in several of 
condemned his conduct in that respect, the copies of the ten commandments 
but excommunicated him as a heretic, among the Papists, and one of the 
and pronounced him unworthy of the others is split into two, for the sake of 
empire, authorizing and exhorting his preserving the number ten, and to hide 
subjects to revolt from him. This new this falsification from the common 
heresy was called that of the Icono- people. 

clasts, or the hreakers of images. By The incensing of statues, which had 

picking this quarrel with the emperor, been a constant heathen practice, is 

this Pope and his successors asserted said to have been introduced into tho 

not only their independence of the Christian worship of images by Leo III. 

emperors of Constantinople, but their The worship of images had many 

superiority to them. fluctuations in the East, some of the 

Gregory II., who succeeded Constan- emperors favouring it and others dis- 
tine, and the emperor Leo Isauricus, couraging it ; but at length the proper 
were at continual variance on this sub* adoration of them was fully established 
ject of images; the latter pulling them in the second Council of Nice, held in 
down from the churches, and the former the year 787, under the emperor Con- 
excommunicating him for it, and also stantine Porphyrogenita, or rather his 
pronouncing his subjects absolved of mother Irenera most ambitious and 
their allegiance to him, and forbidding violent woman. This, which was de- 
them to pay him tribute. nominated the second Nicene Council, 

Something farther was done in favour decreed that images should be made 

of images by Stephen III., or rather according to the form of the venerable 

IV., in opposition to Constantino II., cross; meaning what we call crucifixes, 

whom he had deposed, and who had or images of our Saviour upon the 

called a synod in which the worship cross; that they might be made of 

of images nad been condemned. This any materials, that they should bo 

Stephen called another synod, in which, dedicated, and put into churches, as 

another innovationin Christian worship well as upon walls, in private houses, 

was made, or at least authorized, viz. and upon the public roads. It was 

the worshipping of God himself by appointed in this council, that, in the 

an image. For they condemn the ex- first place, images should be made of 

ecrable and pernicious decree of the our Saviour, in tho next place of the 

former synod, by which the condition Virgin Mary (called by them the im- 

of the immortal God was made worse maculate mother of God), then of tho 

than that of men. " Is it lawful," say venerable angels, and lastly of all 

they, 11 to set up statues of mortal men, saints, that the honour of adoration 

both that we may not be ungrateful, may be rendered to them ; not, how- 

and that we may be excited to imitate ever, that of Latvia, which they say 

their virtuous actions ; and shall it belongs only to the divine nature, but, 

not then be lawful to set up the image " as we approach with revereuce the 

of God, whom we ought always, if type of tne venerable and vivifying 

it were possible, to have before our cross, and the holy evangelists, with 

eyesP" 1 oblations, perfumes and lights. For 

» Plattna dt Vita supkani ill. the honour that is done to the imago 
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is reflected upon the prototype, and 
he who adores the image, adores the 
subject of it." They add, as usual, 
" Let all who think otherwise be ex- 
communicated." It is to be observed, 
that no 8tattt£8, or even bas-reliefs, 
were permitted by this council. These 
were not yet admitted into churches, 
as they were afterwards. 1 So passion- 
ately fond were the Greeks of this 
species of worship, that they esteemed 
this second Council of Nice " as a most 
signal blessing derived to them from 
the immediate interposition of heaven ; 
and accordingly instituted, in com- 
memoration thereof, an anniversary 
festival, which was called tlie feast of 
orthodoxy" 2 

The fathers of this council "expressed 
a detestation of an image made to re- 
present the Deity. Though they had 
the sanction of Pope Stephen's synod 
in the Latin church, and though this 
practice was not soon general, even in 
the West, at length pictures and images, 
even of God the Father and of the 
Trinity, became common. The Council 
of Trent favours them, " provided that 
they be decently made: directions are 
also given concerning the use of the 
image of the Trinity in public ofBces ; 
. . . and such as have held it unlawful 
to make such images were especially 
condemned at Rome in 1690." 3 

In the West, notwithstanding the 
favour shown to images by the Popes, 
the worship of them did not go down 
so well as it did in the East, owing to 
the opposition that was made to it by 

i Sueur, A. D. 787. (P.) 

a Moshcim, II. pp. 149, 150. [P.) Cent. Ix. Pt. li. 
Ch. iii. Sect. xv. 

» Burnet on the Articlos, p. 293. (P.) Art. 
xxii. Ed. 4, p. 216. On the authority of Roman 
Catholic writers, Burnet has described the Coun- 
cil of Trent as allowing images of "the Deity 
and the Trinity," but nothing appears of such af- 
lowancein thedecrce " Deinvocatione.vcneratione, 
et reliquiis sanctorum, et sacris imaginibus." 
The imago* to he set up and retained in churches 
are three : " Christi, Dcipanw Virginis et aliorum 
Sanctorum." The use of them is thus described : 
" " Per imagines, quas osculamur et coram quibus 
caput ape rim us et procumbimus, Christum 
adorcmus, et sanctos quorum ilia similftudinem 
Kcrvint ▼enercmur." This use of them is then 
described as sanctioned by the second Council of 
Nice. St$i. xxt. Con. Trid. Con. et Dccret. p. 234. 



Charlemagne. He called a council at 
Frankfort in 794, in which the second 
Council of Nice was condemned. 
Images, however, were allowed to be 
kept in churches, for the purpose of 
ornament and instruction, but worship 
was forbidden to be paid to them. The 
same disposition, so hostile to image 
worship, continued to influence the 
successors of Charlemagne. For we 
find that, in a synod held at Paris, by 
order of Lothaire, in 825, on the sub- 
ject of images, it was ordered, as before, 
to keep them, but not to worship them. 
Another council was held at Paris by 
Louis the Meek, in 844, in which the 
same decrees were repeated. 

But the greatest opposition to the 
worship of images in this age was 
made by Claudius, bishop of Turin, a 
man of distinguished abilities and zeal, 
and from whom the Waldenses, who 
continued to oppose this and almost 
every other corruption of the Church 
of Rome, seem to have had their origin. 
This eminent bishop not only wrote 
with great earnestness and force upon 
the subject, but perceiving how violent- 
ly the common people went into the 
worship of images, and that he could 
not by any other means check th« 
progress of it, he ordered al] U\t images 
and crosses in his d\<x»oc to be de- 
molished. Fot thio conduct he was 
generally blamed, even in France and 
Germauy, but not for opposing the 
worship which was then paid to images. 
About the same time, Agobard, bishop 
of Lyons, wrote excellently against 
the worship of images, and also against 
dedicating churches to any but God. 4 

The worship of images did not con- 
tinue, without some interruption, after 
the second Council of Nice, even in the 
East. But as one woman, Irene, had 
procured their worship to be ordered 
at that time ; so another woman, Theo- 
dora, governing her son Michael III., 
procured their final establishment in 
842. But the Greeks never had any 
images besides those on plain surfaces, 
or pictures: they never approved of 

« Sueur, A. D. 827. (P.) 
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statues. 1 Notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition to the worship of images by the 
emperors of the West, yet at length, 
through the influence of the Roman 
pontiffs, even " the Gallican clergy be- 

fan to pay a certain kind of religious 
omacre to the saintly images," towards 
the end of the ninth centnry ; and in 
this "their example was followed by 
the Germans and other nations." 2 

It has been asserted that, properly 
speaking, worship never was paid to 
images l)y Christians, but that when 
they bowed before them, they only ad- 
dressed themselves to the saints whom 
they represent. But that their regards 
do terminate in the image itself, as 
much as they do in any hying man, 
whom they should address, is evident, 
not only from a variety of considera- 
tions, suggested by the history of image 
worship, but from the acknowledgment 
of those who practise it ; which puts 
it beyond all doubt, that they suppose 
a real power to reside in the image it- 
self, just as they suppose the spirit of 
a man to be in a man. 
In the eleventh century it was de- 

1 The following relations are by an intelligent 
ebsorver, who was Chaplain to the British Em- 
bassiy at Constantinople in 1669 : "Before you 
enter the church, is a corered porch, usually 
arched, running out at each side the portal, with 
scats against the wall, upon which are painted 
several images, as of our blessed Saviour, the 
Virgin Mary, St. John, 8t. George and the like, 
and of tbat saint particularly to whose memory 
the church is consecrated ; but very wretchedly, 
and without beauty or proportion." Account of 
the Greek Church, by Tho. Smith, 1680, p. 63. 

" Tho Greeks have so great prejudice to all 
engniven images, and especially if they are em- 
bossed and prominent, that they inveigh severely 
and fiercely against the Latins, as little less than 
idolaters, and symbolising with the very heathen. 
.... But as for the pictures, whether in colours 
or painted, of our Saviour and of the saints, they 
account them sacred and venerable. These they 
reverence and honour by bowing, and kissing 
them, and saying their prayers before them. 
With these the partition that separates the 
Bema, or chancel, from the body of the church, 
is adorned. At set times, the priest, before 
he enters into it, makes three low reverences 
(irpo<rmvtfatiK, /mcrayoutf) before the imago of 
Christ, and as many before that of the Virgin 
Mary : and he does the like in the time of cele- 
bration, and oftentimes pet fumes them with his 
incense pot." Ibid. pp. 211, 212. 

a Mosheim, II. p. 151. (P.) Cent Ix.Pt.iL 
Ch. liL Sect xvi. 



bated in the Greek church, whether 

there was an inherent sanctity "in 
the images of Jesus Christ and of the 
saints ; and though it was deter - 
mined in a council, " that the images 
of Christ and of the saints .... did in 
no sense partake of the nature of the 
divine Saviour, or of these holy men," 
yet it was maintained that " they were 
enriched with a certain communication 
of divine grace."* 

The Latin church has by no means 
been behind that of the Greeks in this 
respect. For, if we judge by the prac- 
tice of the church of Rome, and even 
by some of their acknowledgments, it 
will be evident that a proper Latria, 
or such worship as they themselves 
think is due to God, is also to be given 
to images. Those who write in favour 
of it " frequently cite this hymn, 
Crux ave, spea unica, auge pits jus- 
titiam, reisque dona veniam ; that is, 
Hail cross, our only hope, increase 
righteousness in the godly, and pardon 
the guilty." " It is expressly said in 
the Pontifical, Cruet debetur Latria," 
that Latria is due to the cross. This 
favours the opinions of those who say 
that Latria is " to be given to all those 
images, to the originals of which it is 
due, as to Christ ; as the Dulia is to 
be given to the images of the saints, 
and the Hyper-dulia to those of the 
Virgin Mary. 4 The Council of Trent 
only decreed that due worship should 
be given to images, but did not define 
what that due worship is. 

Among acts of worship, they reckon 
the oblation of incense and lights ; and 
the reason given by them for all this 
is, because the honour of the image or 
type passes to the original or proto- 
type ; so that direct worship was to 
terminate in the image itself. And 
Durandus passed for little less than a 
heretic, because he thought that images 
were worshipped only improperly ; be- 
cause at their presence we call to mind 

» Ibid. II. p. 320. (P.) Cent. xi. Pt it Ch. iii. 
Sect. xii. 

« Burnet on the Articles, p. 205. (P.) Art. 
xxit Ed. 4, p. 217. 

K 
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the object represented by them, which 
we worship by means of the image, as 
if the object itself was before ns. 

Thomas Aquinas, and many others 
after him, expressly teach " that the 
same acts and decrees of worship which 
are due to the original, nre also due to 
the image. They think an image has 
such a relation to the original, that 
both ought to be worshipped by the 
same act; and that to worship the 
image with any other sort of acts, is to 
worship it on its own account, which 
they think is idolatry." On the other 
hand, those who adhere " to the Nicene 
doctrine think that the image is to be 
worshipped with an inferior degree " of 
homage; and "that otherwise idolatry 
must follow ; so that, whichever of the 
two schemes be adopted, idolatry must 
be the consequence, with some or other 
of the advocates for this worship/' 1 



SECTION IL 

* • 

Part IV. 

OP THE RESPECT PAID TO BELICS IS 
THIS PERIOD. 

If bo much respect was paid to the 
images of saints, we shall not wonder 
that even more account was made of 
their relics, which bear a still nearer 
relation to them*, and if an invisible 
virtue, viz. all the power of the saint, 
could be supposed to accompany every 
separate image of any particular saint, 
they could not hesitate to ascribe the 
same to every relic of him, even the 
cloth or rags that had belonged to him, 
and the very earth on which he had 
trod. 

A superstitious respect for relics, and 
especially for the true cross of Christ, 
is observed to have advanced much in 
the sixth century; and many persons 
then boasted of having in their posses- 
sion the real wood of that croBS. And 

i Burnet on the Articles, p. 294. (P.) Art . 
xxii. Ed. 4, p. 216. 




when image- worship began, that of 
relics followed, as an accessary. The 
enshrining of relics (in his zeal for 
which Julian IV., about the year 620, 
distinguished himself) made the most 
excellent sort of images, and they were 
thought to be the best preservative 
possible, both for soul and body. No 
presents were considered as of more 
value than relics ; and it was an easy 
thing for the popes to furnish the world 
plentifully with them, especially after 
the discovery of the catacombs, which 
was a subterraneous place where many 
of the Romans deposited their dead. 

It is observed by historians, that the 
demand for relics was exceedingly great 
in the ninth century, and that the 
clergy employed great dexterity in sa- 
tisfying tnat demand. . In general, 
some persons pretended to have been, 
informed in a dream, where such and 
such relics were to be found, and the 
next day they never failed to find them. 
As the most valued relics came from 
the East, the Greeks made a gainful 
traffic with the Latins for legs, arms, 
skulls, jawbones, &c, many of them 
certainly of Pagans, and some of them 
not human; and recourse was some- 
times had to violence and theft, in order 
to get possession of such valuable trea- 
sure. 2 

We may form some idea of the value 
that was put upon some reli.cs in that 
superstitious and ignorant age, from 
the following circumstance, and this is 
only one instance of great numbers 
that might be collected from history. 
Boleslas, a king of Poland, willing to 
show his gratitude to Otho, the third 
emperor of Germany, who had erected 
his duchy into a kingdom, made him a 
present of an arm of St. Adalbert in a 
silver case. The emperor was far from 
slighting the present, but placed it in 
a new cnurch which he had built at 
Rome in honour of this Adalbert. He 
also built a monument in honour of 
the same saint.* 

9 Mosheim, II. p. 141. (P.) Cent. Ix, Pt. it 
Ch. lit Sect. vi. 
* Sueur, A. D. 1000. (P.) 
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The greatest traffic for relics was 
during the Crusades ; and that many 
impositions were practised in this busi- 
ness, was evident from the very pre- 
tensions themselves; the same thing, 
for example, the skull of the same per- 
son, being to be seen in different places, 
and more wood of the true cross of 
Christ than, they say, would make a 
ship. In this the Greeks had the same 
advantage that the Eomans had by 
means of the catacombs, which con- 
tained a sufficient quantity of bones, 
to which it was easy to give the names 
of celebrated Christian martyrs ; and, 
at a distance from Rome, no inquiry 
conld be made concerning them. 

Besides all this, a happy method was 
thought of by Gregory L, or some other 
person of that age, to multiply the 
virtue of relics, without multiplying 
the relics themselves; for, instead of 
giving the relic of any saint, he con- 
tented himself with putting into a box 
a piece of cloth, which was called bran- 
denm, which had only touched the 
relics. It is said, that, in the time of 
Pope Leo, some Greeks having doubted 
whether such relics as these were of 
any use, the Pope, in order to convince 
them, took a pair of scissors, and that 
on cutting one of these cloths, blood 
eame out of it. 1 

We cannot wonder at the great de- 
mand for relics, when we consider the 
virtues that were ascribed to them by 
the priests and friars who were the 
vendors of them in that ignorant age. 
They pretended that they had power 
to fortify against temptations, to in- 

» Badiiage, ffittoire, I. p. 305. (P.) 



crease grace and merit, to fright away 
devils, to still winds and tempests, to 
secure from thunder, lightning, blast- 
ing, and all sudden casualties and mis- 
fortunes ; to stop all infectious dis- 
orders, and to cure as many others as 
any mountebank ever pretended to do. 
Who that had money would choose to 
be without such powerful preserva- 
tives ? 

The fathers of the Council of Trent 
appointed relics to be venerated, but, 
with their usual caution, they did not 
determine the degree of it. This great 
abuse was effectually removed in all 
Protestant churches at the Reforma- 
tion, though many other things equally 
near to the first principles of Chris- 
tianity were left to the sagacity and 
zeal of a later period. 

Among the Catholics the respect for 
relics still continues, though, with the 
general decrease of superstition, this 
must have abated in some measure. 
The Holy Land is still a great mart for 
these commodities. Haselquist says, 
that the inhabitants of Bethlehem 
chiefly live by them, making models of 
the holy sepulchre, crosses, &c. Of 
these there was so large a stock in 
Jerusalem, that the procurator told him 
he had to the amount of fifteen thou- 
sand piastres in the magazine of the 
convent. An incredible quantity of 
them, he says, goes yearly to the Roman 
Catholic countries m Europe, but most 
to Spain and Portugal. Many are 
bought by the Turks, who come yearly 
for these commodities. 2 

* Travels, p. 149. 
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PART V. 

THE HISTORY OF OPINIONS CONCERNING THE STATE OF 

THE DEAD. 

THE INTRODUCTION. other than a property of a living man, 

and therefore as what ceased of course 
I thfnk that I have sufficiently when the man was dead, and could not 
proved, in my Disquisitions relating be revived but with the revival of the 
to Matter and Spirit, that, in the body. . 
Scriptures, the state of death is repre- Accordingly, we have no promise of 
sented as a state of absolute insensi- any reward, or any threatening of 
bility, being opposed to life. The punishment, after death, but that 
doctrine of the distinction between which is represented as taking place 
soul and body, as two different sub- a t the general resurrection. And it is 
stances, the one material and the observable that this is uever, in the 
other immaterial, and so independent Scriptures, called, as with us, the 
of one another, that the latter may resurrection of the body (as if the soul, 
even die and perish, and the former, i n the meantime, was in some other 
instead of losing anything, be rather place), but alwavs the resurrection of 
a gainer by the catastrophe, was ori- the dead, that is, of the man. If, 
ginaliy a doctrine of the oriental therefore, there be any intermediate 
philosophy, which afterwards spread state, in which the soul alone exists, 
into the Western part of the world, conscious of anything, there is an 
But it does not appear that it was ever absolute silence concerning it in the 
adopted by the generality of the Jews, Scriptures; death being always spoken 
and perhaps not even by the more 0 f there as a state of rest, of silence, 
learned and philosophical of them, and of darkness, a place where the 
such as Josephus, till after the time of wicked cease from troubling, but where 




period. of the arguments from reason and the 

Though a distinction is made in the nature of things, which show the utter 

Scriptures between the principle, or incapacity of any connection between 

seat, of thought in man, and the parts substances so totally foreign to each 

which are destined to other functions; other, as the material and immatei-ial 

^nd in the New Testament that prin- principles are always described to be ; 

ciple may sometimes be signified by things that have no common property 

the term soul; yet there is no instance, whatever, and therefore must be in- 

eithcr in the Old or New Testament, capable of all mutual action. I think 

of this soul being supposed to be in I have shown that, let the immaterial 

one place and the body in another, principle be defined in whatever man- 

"They are always conceived to go to- ner it is possible to define it, the sup- 

gether, so that the perceptive and position of it explains no one pheno- 
thinkiug power could not, in fact, be 

considered by the sacred writers as any » See [Butt* Priestley] Vol. II. pp. 60, 354-364. 
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menon in nature ; there being no more 
conceivable connection between the 
powers of thought, and this imma- 
terial, than between the same powers 
and a material principle ; and for any- 
thing that appears, our ignorance 
concerning the nature of this principle 
should lead us to suppose that it may, 
just as well as that it may not, be 
compatible with matter. 

All that can le said is, that we can 
see no relation between the principle 
of sensation and thought, and any 
system of matter; but neither do we 
perceive any relation which matter 
bears to gravity, and various other 
properties, with which we see that it 
is, id fact, endued. The same great 
Being, therefore, that has endued 
matter with a variety of powers, with 
which it seems to have no natural 
connection, may have endued the living 
human brain with this power of sen- 
sation and thought, though we are not 
able to perceive how this power should 
result from matter so modified. And 
since, judging by experience, these 
powers always do accompany a certain 
state of the brain, and arc never found 
except accompanying that state, there 
is just the same reason why we should 
say that they necessarily inhere in, 
and belong to, the brain in that state, 
as that electricity is the necessary 
property of glass, and magnetism of 
the load-stone. It is constant concomi- 
tancy, and nothing else, that is the 
foundation of our conclusions in both 
cases, alike. 

There is not, in fact, any one phe- 
nomenon in favour of the opinion of 
the soul being a separate substance 
from the body. During life and health, 
the sentient powers always accompany 
the body, and in a temporary cessation 
of thought, as in a swoon, apparent 
drowning, &c, there never was an in- 
stance in which it was pretended that 
the soul had been in another place, and 
came back again when the body was 
revived. In all these cases, the powers 
of sensation and thought are, to all 
appearance, as much suspended as 



those of breathing and moving ; and 
we might just as well inquire where 
the latter had been in the interval of 
apparent death, as where the former 
had been at the same time. 

There is, indeed, an imperfect mental 
process going on during sleep; but 
this seems to be in proportion to the 
imperfection of the sleep ; for when it 
is perfectly sound, and the brain pro- 
bably completely at rest, there is no 
more sensation or thought than during 
a swoon or apparent drowning. Or, 
if there had been sufficient evidence 
of uninterrupted thought during the 
soundest sleep, still it might be sup- 
posed to depend upon the powers of life, 
which were still in the body, and might 
keep up some motion in the brain. 

The only proof of the power of 
thought not depending upon the body, 
in this case, would be the soul being 
afterwards conscious to itself, that it 
had been in one place, while the body 
had been in another. Whereas, in 
dream 8 we never have any idea but 
that of our whole-selves having been 
in some different place, and in some 
very different state, from that in which 
we really are. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, there can be no more reason to 
think that the principle of thought 
belongs to a substance distinct from 
the body, than that the principle of 
breathing and of moving belongs to 
another distinct substance, or than 
that the principle of sound in a bell 
belongs to a substance distinct from 
the bell itself, and that it is not a 
power or property, depending upon the 
state into which the parts of it are 
occasionally put. 

How men came to imagine that the 
case was otherwise, is not easy to say, 
any more than how they came to im- 
agine that the sun, moon, and stars 
were animated, and the proper objects 
of adoration. But when once, in conse- 
quence of any train of thinking, they 
could suppose that the effects of the 
heavenly bodies, and of the other in- 
animate parts of nature, were owing 
to invisible powers residing in them, or 
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to something that was not the object common sense, in this respect, cannot 
of their external senses, they might be determined. It appears, however, 
easily imagine man to have a principle that there were some Christians who 
of a similar kind ; and then it was easy did so, and that in Arabia this doctrine 
enough to advance one step farther, was held by some so late as the third 
and to suppose that this invisible prin- century. For we are informed that 
ciple was a thing independent of the t hey maintained that the soul perishes 
body, and might subsist when that was with the body, but that it will be raised 
laid in the grave. to life again, by the power of God, at 

It was a long time, however, before the resurrection. It is said, however, 
men got quite clear of the idea of the that they were induced to abandon 
necessary connection between the cor- this opinion by the arguments and in- 
poreal and the spiritual part of man. fluence of Origen. 1 
For it was long imagined that this in- It was in Arabia also that we find 
visible part of man accompanied the the opinion of Christ having no proper 
body in the place of its interment, divinity of his own, but only tnat of 
whence came the idea of the descent the Father residing in him, and that 
of the soul, shade, or ghost, into 6ome he had no existence at all before his 
subterraneous place ; though after- appearance in this world. This opinion 
wards, by attending to the subject, is likewise said to have been confuted 
and refining upon it, philosophers be- by Origen. 2 Du Pin says, that Tatian 
gan to think that this invisible part of also held the opinion of the Arabians 
man, having nothing gross or heavy in with respect to the soul. 3 
its composition, might ascend rather It is to be regretted that we have 
than descend, and so hover in some no farther accounts concerning these 
higher region of the atmosphere. And Christians. Ecclesiastical historians 
Christians, having an idea of a local call them philosophers; but the system. 
heaven, somewhere above the clouds, which thoy held was fundamentally 
and of God and Christ residing there, different from that of any other philo- 
they came in time to think that the sophy in those times. It cannot, how- 
souls of good men, and especially of ever, be supposed that this opinion 
martyrs, might be taken up thither, or was peculiar to these people. The 
into some place adjoining to it, and Jewish Christians, at least, must have 
where they might remain till the re- retained it, and probably as long as 
suirection . they continued to subsist. But we nave 

no distinct account of their opinions, 
1 or of anything relating to them. 

They were not writers themselves, and 
qt-pttaw t those that were had little intercourse 

iiujn i. with tbem> or value for 

op THE opinions concerning tiie dead Whenever the Jews received the 

till the time op austin. opinion of the separate existence of 

the soul, it was in the imperfect state 

In the second and third centuries, above mentioned. For they held that 

those who believed that there was a there was a place below the earth, 

soul distinct from the body, supposed which they called paradise, where the 

that after death it went to some place souls of good men remained; and they 

under ground ; but as this is not the distinguished this from the upper para- 

doctrine of the Scriptures, it could not dise, where they were to be after the 

have been the general opinion of Chris- resurrection. The Christians borrowed 

tians at the first ; and now long they 1 Euaeb. Hist. L. tI. c. xxxvii. I. p. 999. (p.) 

kept to the genuine doctrine of reve- v****\eyi Vol. " • & 375 

lafion, and the dictates of reason and I B^o^a SiSSflVS: £j 
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their opinion from the Jews, and sup- 
posed that Hades, or the place of souls, 
was " divided into two mansions, in. 
one whereof the souls of the wicked 
remained in grief and torment, and in 
the other those of the godly, in joy 
and happiness ; both of them expecting 
the general resurrection- day." 1 

Into this general receptacle of souls, 
it was the opinion of the early fathers, 
that Christ descended, to preach ; they 
supposing these to be the spirits in 
prison mentioned by the apostle Peter, 
1 Pet. iii. 19. And as it is said in the 
gospel that he came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance, 
some of them supposed either that he 
did not giye much attention to the 
good, or that they did not attend to 
him ; for they Bay that, whereas he 
broueht away many of the wicked, he 
left those of the good where they were. 
But perhaps the original tradition was, 
that in consequence of converting 
them, he removed them from the place 
where the wicked were confined, to this 
subterraneous paradise, where the souls 
of the righteous remain, in joyful ex- 
pectation of a happy resurrection. 
Others, however, thought that our 
Saviour preached so effectually, as to 
empty the whole of this liinbus patrum 
(for so also they called the precincts 
within which these ancient patriarchs 
were confiued) and carried all the souls 
with him into heaven. 2 But this must 
have been a late opinion, because it 
was not supposed in the time of the 
fathers, that the souls of good men in 
general would be with Christ, and 
enjoy what was then called the beatific 
vision of God, till the resurrection. 

This opinion is clearly stated by 
Noyatian, for he says, "Nor are the 
regions below the earth void of powers 
{potestatibus) regularly disposed and 
arranged ; for there is a place whither 
the souls of the righteous and of the 
wicked are led, expecting the sentence 

' History of the Apostles' Creed, p. 193, <tc. 
(P.) Ed 5, pp. 190-192. 

* Burnet on the Articles, p. 71. (P.) Art iii. 
Ed. 4, p. «7. , 



of a future judgment." 3 This was 
evidently the uniform opinion of Chris- 
tian writers for many centuries after 
this time. 

The article concerning the descent 
of Christ into hell, in what we call the 
Apostles' (h eed, is not mentioned by 
any writer before Rufinus, who found • 
it in his own church at Aquileia; but 
it was not then known at Rome, or in 
the East. At first also, the expres- 
sion was KaTaxOwvia, but " in the creed 
that carries Athanasius's name, though 
made in the sixth or seventh century, 
the word was changed into ufys or hell. 
But yet it seems to have been under- 
stood to signify Christ's burial, there 
being no other word put for it in that 
creed." 4 But in the declension of the 
Greek, and cbiefiy in the Latin tongue, 
the term hades, or hell, began to be 
applied to the mansion of wicked 
souls ; some of the fathers imagining 
hades to be in the centre of the earth, 
others under the earth, and some being 
uncertain about its situation. 

The high opinion that soon began 
to be entertained of the heroism and 
merits of the martyrs, led Christians 
to suppose that a preference woujd be 
given to their souls after death. For 
while the souls of ordinary Christians 
were to wait their doom in some inter- 
mediate state, or to pass to their final 
bliss through a purgation of fire, it 
came to be the general belief that 
martyrs were admitted to the imme- 
diate presence of God and of Christ* 
the fire of martyrdom having purged 
away all their sins at once. 

It was the opinion of most of the 
early fathers that the world was to be 
destroyed by fire, and also that all 
men were to pass through this fire, 
that the good would be purified by it, 
and the wicked consumed. The former 
part of this doctrine they might learn 
from the apostle Peter ; but it does not 
clearly appear whence they derived the 
latter part of it. It is evident, how- 

« De Trinitate, C. i. p. 5. (P.) 
* Burnet on the Articles, p. 69. (P.) Art. iii. 
Ed. 4, p. 56. 
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ever, that they had no proper idea of 
the eternity of hell torments. And it 
was the opinion of Origen, and after 
him of Gregory Nazianzen, and pro- 
bably of others of the fathers, that 
the wicked, after being thus punished 
according to their deserts, would come 
out purified, and obtain mercy. 1 Am- 
brose thought that the wicked would 
remain in this fire, which was to con- 
sume the world, but how long does not 
appear. 8 Hilary maintained, that af- 
ter the day of judgment all must pass 
through the fire, even the Virgin Mary 
herself, in order to purify them from 
their sins. This opinion was the first 
idea of a doctrine of Purgatory, which 
was so great a source of gain to the 
monks and priests in after ages. 

Austin speaks very doubtfully with 
respect to the dead. He sometimes 
seems very positive for two states only ; 
but as he asserted the last probatory 
fire, so he seems to have thought that 
good souls might suffer some grief in 
their sequestered state, before the last 
day, on account of some of their past 
sins, and that they might rise to their 
roper consummation by degrees. See 
is sentiments on this subject pretty 
much at large in his first question to 
Dukidius; 3 where he inclines to think 
that they who have faith in Christ, 
but love the world too much, will be 
saved, but so as by fire ; whereas they 
who, though they profess faith in 
Christ, yet neglect good works, will 
suffer eternally. In his treatise De 
Civitate Dei, 4 he does not seem dis- 
posed to controvert the opinion of 
those who say that all will be saved 
at last, through the intercession of the 
saints. 

The Gnostics are said to have main- 
tained that the greatest part of man- 
kind would be annihilated at the day 
of judgment, which was probably the 
same thing that was meant by those 
who said that they would be con- 

i Stieur, A. D. 889. (P.) 
» Ibid. A. D. 897. (P.) 
» Op. IV. p. 658. (P.) 
« lib. xxi. C. xviii. (P.) 



sumed in the fire that was to destroy 
the world. 



SECTION IL 

OF THE OPINIONS CONCERNING THE STATE 
OP THE DEAD, PROM THE TIME OF 
AUSTIN TILL THE REFORMATION. 

In the last period we have seen some- 
thing like tne doctrine of Purgatory, 
but it is so exceedingly unlike tne 
present doctrine of the Church of 
Home on that subject, that we can 
hardly imagine that it could even 
serve as a foundation for it. The an- 
cient fathers only thought that when 
this world would be destroyed by fire, 
that fire would purify the good, and 
destroy the wicked. Whereas, this 
purgatory is something that is sup- 
posed to take place immediately after 
death, to affect the soul only, and to 
terminate sooner or later, according to 
circumstances, especially the pains 
that are taken in favour of the dead, 
by the masses and other good offices 
of the living, as well as by their own 
benefactions and bequests for religious 
uses before their death. 

On the whole, therefore, it looks as 
if this doctrine of purgatory had been 
built upon some other ground; and 
nothing is so likely to furnish a 
groundwork for it, as the notions of 
the Heathens concerning the state of 
souls in the regions below, which were 
always supposed capable of being 
brought back again. Also the popular 
opinions of the Northern nations con- 
cerning the state of souls after death 
were, in many cases, similar to those 
of the Greeks and Konians ; and such 
opinions as these would not easily quit 
their hold of the common people on 
their conversion to Christianity; and 
being held, together with the opinion 
of the fathers above mentioned, the 
present doctrine of purgatorv might, 
in time, be the produce of both. 

It is generally said that the founda- 
tion of the present doctrine was laid 
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by Gregory the Great, who lived in the 
sixth century, about 160 years after 
Austin. But his opinions on the sub- 
ject were very little different from 
those of Auotin himself, and of others 
before him, of which an account has 
been given in the former period ; 
Gregory, however, did suppose that 
there was a purgatory to expiate the 
slight offences of which very good men 
might be guilty ; but he does not say 
that this punishment would always be 
by means of fire, nor did he suppose 
this expiation to be made in the same 
place, out sometimes in the air, and 
sometimes in sinks, &c, or places full 
of filth and nastiness. He also speaks 
of some good men whose souls went 
immediately to heaven. But in one 
way he certainly did greatly promote 
the doctrine, viz. by the many idle 
stories which he propagated about 
what happened to particular souls 
after they had left their bodies, as 
concerning the soul of King Theo- 
doric, which was boiled in the pot of 
Yulcan. 1 

Narrow, however, as these founda- 
tions were, the monks were very indus- 
trious in building upon them, finding 
it the most profitable business they 
were ever engaged in; and about the 
tenth century the present system seems 
to have been pretty well completed. 
For, then, not even the best of men 
were supposed to be exempted from the 
fire of purgatory ; and it was generally 
represented as not less severe than that 
of hell itself. But then souls might 
always be delivered from it by the 
prayers and masses of the living, which 
prayers and masses might always be 
had upon certain pecuniary considera- 
tions; and the fables and fictitious 
miracles that were propagated to secure 
the belief of this new kind of future 
state, were innumerable. 

Thomas Aquinas says, that the place 
of purgatory is near to that in which 
the damned are punished; that the 
pains of purgatory exceed all the pains 
of this hfe; that souls are not pun- 

« Sueur, A. D. 594. (P.) 



iBhed by demons, but by divine justice 
only, though angels or demons might 
conduct them to the place. By the 
pains of purgatory, he says, venial 
sins are expiated even quod cidpam, or 
from the guilt of them, and that some 
are delivered sooner than others. 2 

The present doctrine of the Church 
of Rome on the subject of purgatory, 
is, " that every man is liable both to 
temporal and eternal punishment for 
his sins ; that God, upon the account 
of the death and intercession of Christ, 
does, indeed, pardon sin as to its eter- 
nal punishment ; but the sinner is still 
liable to temporal punishment, which 
he must expiate by acts of penance and 
sorrow in this world, together with such 
other sufferings as God shall think fit 
to lay upon him. 8 But if he does not 
expiate these in this Hfe, there is a 
state of suffering and misery in the 
next world, where the soul is to bear 
the temporal punishment of its sins, 
which may continue longer or shorter 
till the day of judgment ; and in order 
to the shortening this, the prayers and 
supererogations of men, here on earth, 
or the intercessions of the saints in 
heaven, but above all things, the sacri- 
fice of the mass, are of great efficacy. 
This is the docti ine of the Church of 
Rome, as asserted in the Councils of 
Florence and Trent." 4 

Before this time, the opinions con- 
cerning purgatory were exceedingly 
various, with respect to the place of 
purgatory, the nature of the pains of 
it, and indeed everythingbelongin^ to it. 
Eckius maintained that it was in the 
bottom of the sea. Others would have 
it to be in Mount Etna, Vesuvius, or 
some other burning mountain. Sir 
Thomas More says, that the punish- 
ment will be only by fire, but Fisher, 
his fellow-sufferer, by fire and by water. 
Lorichius says, neither by fire nor 

a Summ*. III. p. 446, 4c. (P.) 

* Petrarch says, " I pray God every day to 
make mv purgatory in this world." Memoires 
pour la Vie dc Petrarch, III. p. 277. (P.) 

* Burnet on the Articles, p. 209. (P.) Art. 
xxii. Ed. 4, p. 197. See Seu. xxv. Decrttum dt 
Purgatorio. Con. Trid. Can. et Docret. p. 233. 
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water, but by the violent convulsions 
of hope and fear. Fisher maintained 
that the executioners would be the holy 
angels, but Sir Thomas More thought 
they would be the devils. Some again 
thought that only venial sins are ex- 
piated in purgatory, but others that 
mortal sins are expiated there likewise. 
Dennis the Carthusian thought that 
the pains of purgatory would continue 
to the end of the world ; but Domini- 
cus a Soto limited it to ten years, and 
others made the time to depend on the 
number of masses, Ac, that should be 
said on their behalf, or on the will of 
the Pope. Thomas Aquinas, as has 
been seen above, makes the pains of 
purgatory to be as violent as those of 
hell ; whereas, the Ehemists say that 
souls are not in a bad condition there ; 
and Durandus, holding a middle opin- 
ion, gives them some intermission from 
their pains on Sundays and • holidays. 
Bede tells a long story of a Northum- 
berland man, who, after he died, returned 
to life again, and said that he had passed 
through the middle of a long and large 
valley, which had two lakes in it, in 
one of which souls were tormented with 
heat, and in the other with cold ; and 
that when a soul had been so long in the 
hot lake that it could endure no longer, 
it would leap into the cold one; and 
when that became intolerable, it would 
leap back again. This uncertainty was 
so great, that the whole doctrine must 
have been discredited, if it had not 
been for the profits which the popes, 
the priests, and the friars, made of it. 1 

The living, being, by means of this 
doctrine of purgatory, deeply interested 
in the fate of the dead, and having 
them very much at their mercy, the 
mistaken compassion and piety of many 
persons could not fail to be excited in 
their favour. Before the tenth century 
it had been customary r in many places, 
to put up prayers on certain days for 
the souls that were confined in purga- 
tory, but these were made by each re- 
ligious society for its own members and 
friends ; but in this century a " yearly 

i BUTeley'* Romieh Honeleach, p. 205. (P.) 



festival ... in remembrance of all de- 
parted souls, was instituted by...Odilo, 
abbot of Cluni, and added to the Latin 
calendar towards the conclusion of the 
century." 2 

The Greeks, though in most respects 
they had superstitions similar to those 
of the Latins, yet they never adopted 
their notions concerning purgatory. At 
the time that this opinion was formed 
in the West, the two churches had very 
little intercourse with each other; and 
besides, the Greeks were so alienated 
from the Latins, that the reception of 
it by the latter would have rendered 
the former more averse to it. 

According to the doctrine of purga- 
tory, the moment that any soul is re- 
leased from that place, it is admitted 
into heaven, to the presence of God and 
of Christ, and made as happy as it can 
be in an unembodied state, which was 
contrary to the opinion of the early 
fathers, viz. that all souls continued in 
hades until the resurrection, or, at most, 
that an exception was made in favour 
of the martyrs. However, this doctrine 
of purgatory, and the opinion of the 
efficacy of prayers, and of masses, to 
procure complete happiness for those 
who were exposed to it, at length ob- 
literated the ancient doctrine, as ap- 
peared when an attempt was made to 
revive something like it by Pope John 
XXII. 

Towards the conclusion of his life, 
this pope incurred the disapprobation 
of the whole Catholic churcn, by as- 
serting, "in some public discourses, 
that the souls of the faithful, in their 
intermediate state, were permitted to 
behold Christ, as man, but not the face 
of God or the divine nature. . . . This 
doctrine highly offended Philip VI., 
king of France," who caused it to be 
examined and " condemned by the di- 
vines of Paris, in 1333." The pope, 
being alarmed at this opposition, soft- 
ened his opinion in the year following, 
by saying, " that the unembodied souls 
of the righteous beheld the divine es- 

* Moahelm, II. p. 223. (P.) Cent. x. Pt. ii 
Ch. iv. Sect, it. 
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son re as far as their separate state and 
condition would permit; " and for fear 
of any ill consequences, from dying 
under the imputation of heresy, when 
he "lay upon his death-bed, ne sub- 
mitted his opinion to the judgment of 
the church." His successor, Benedict 
XII., after much controversy, estab- 
lished the present doctrine, viz. ** that 
the souls of the blessed, during their 
intermediate state, do fully and per- 
fectly contemplate the divine natnTe." 1 
It may just deserve to be mentioned, 
at the close of this period, that the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the same 
body, was questioned by Conon, bishop 
of Tarsus, m the sixth century ; who, 
in opposition to Philoponus, a philoso- 
pher of Alexandria, (who had asserted 
that both the form and the matter of 
the body would be restored at the re- 
surrection,) maintained that the form 
would remain, but that the matter 
would be changed. 8 

. 



SECTION III. 

OP THE REVIVAL OP THE GENUINE DOC- 
TRINE OF REVELATION CONCERNING 
THE STATE OP THE DEAD. 

So general was the belief of a purga- 
tory in this Western part of the world, 
that Wickliffe could not entirely shake 
it off. But though he believed in a 
purgatory, "he saw the absurdity of 
supposing that God intrusted any man 
with a power to release sinners from 
Buch a state: but whether the souls 
of the dead might be profited by the 

» Moahcim, III. pp. 157, 158. (P.) Cent. xiv. 
Tt. U. Ch. ii. Sect. ix. 8ee [Rutfa Priestlcv] 
Vol III. p. 370. Dr. Maclainei the trans- 
lator of Mosheim, remarks, that "all this 
Pope's heretical fancies, about the beatific 
vision, were nothing; in comparison with a 
vile and most enormous practical hert*y that 
was found in his coffers after his death, viz. 
twenty-fivo millions of florins, of which there 
were eighteen in specie, and the rest in plate, 
Ac., squeezed out of the people and the inferior 
clergy during his pontificate. Ibid. Note, p. 158. 

a Ibid. I. p. 478. (P.) Cent. tL I*t ii. Ch. r. 
Sect. x. 



prayer3 of the living, he seems to have 
been in doubt." 3 

The ancient Waldenses, however, who 
separated from the Church of Rome be- 
fore the doctrine of purgatory had got 
established, never admitted it ; and pre- 
sently after the Reformation by Lutner, 
we find it abandoned by all who left 
the Church of Rome, without exception, 
so that this doctrine is now peculiar to 
that church. 

The doctrine of a soul, however, and 
of its existence in a separate conscious 
state, from the time of death to that of 
the resurrection, which was the foun- 
dation of the doctrine of purgatory, 
and of many other abuses of Popery, 
was still retained by most. But Mo- 
sheim mentions some Anabaptists who 
held that the soul sleeps till the resur- 
rection ; 4 and the Helyetic confession 
condemns all those who believed the 
sleep of the soul,* which shows that a 
considerable number must have main- 
tained it. Luther himself was of this 
opinion ; though whether he died in it 
has been doubted. 6 It was, however, 
the firm belief of so many of the re- 
formers of that age, that had it not 
been for the authority of Calvin, who 
wrote expressly against it, the doctrine 
of an intermediate conscious state 
would, in all probability, have been as 
effectually exploded as the doctrine of 
purgatory itself. 

i Several persons in this country have, 
in every period since the Reformation, 
appeared in favour of the sleej) of the 
soul, and it always had a considerable 
number of followers. Of late this 
opinion has gained ground very much, 
especially since the writings of the 
present excellent bishop of Carlisle, 
and of archdeacon Blackburne on the 
subject. But I think the doctrine of 
an intermediate state can never be 
effectually extirpated, so long as the 

a Gilpin's Life of him, p. 70. (P.) See also 
Brit. Biog. I. p. 48. 

« Vol. IV. p. 163. (P.) Cent xtI. Sect. UL 
Ft. ii. C. ill. Sect, xxiii. 

* Syntagma, p. 10. (P.) 

• See Blackburne'sift*. View, Appendix, Ed. 2, 
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belief of a separate soul is retained. 
For while that is supposed to exist 
independently of the body, it will not 
l>e easily imagined to sleep along with 
it, but will be thought to enjoy more 
or less of a consciousness of its exis- 
tence. 1 

But when, agreeably to the dictates 
- of reason, as well as the testimony of 
Scripture rightly understood, we shall 
' acquiesce in the opinion that man is 
an homogeneous being, and that the 
powers of sensation and thought belong 
to the brain, as much as gravity and 
magnetism belong to other arrange- 
ments of matter, the whole fabric of 
superstition, which had been built upon 
the doctrine of a soul and of its sepa- 
rate conscious state, must fall at once. 
And this persuasion will give a value 
to the gospel, which it could not have 
before, as it will be found to supply 
the only satisfactory evidence of a 
future life. For though a future state 
of retribution might appear sufficiently 
consonant to some appearances in 
nature, yet when the means of it, or 
the only method by which it could be 

i Sec The State of the Dead, in [Rutt's Priestley] 
Vol. III. pp. 374-370. 



brought about, (viz. that of the resur- 
rection of the very body that had 
putrefied in the grave, or had been 
reduced to ashes,) were so little visible, 
(since, to all appearance, men die 
exactly like plants and brute animals, 
and no analogy drawn from them can 
lead us to expect a revival,) we must 
eagerly embrace that gospel, in which 
alone this important truth is clearly 
brought to light. It is in the gospel 
alone that we have an express assur- 
ance of a future life, by a person fully 
authorized to give it, exemplified also 
in his own person; he having been 
actually put to death, and raised to 
life again, for the purpose of giving ua 
that assurance. 

To give this value to revelation, by 
proving the proper and complete mor- 
tality of man, on the principles of 
reason and scripture, is the object of 
my Disquisitions relating to Matter 
and Spirit, to which, and also to what 
I have added in support of it, in my 
discussion of the subject with Dr. 
Price, 2 1 beg leave to refer my readers. 

* See ibid. .Vol. IV. pp. 18-121; also Vol. II. 
pp. S54-364 ; and Vol. III. pp. 181, 182, 242- 
258. 



PART VI/ 

THE HISTORY OF OPINIONS RELATING TO THE LORD'S 

SUPPER. 



THE INTRODUCTION. 

There is nothing in the whole history 
that I have undertaken to write, so 
extraordinary as the abuses that have 
been introduced into the rite of the 
Lord* 8 Supper. Nothing can be ima- 
gined more simple in its original in- 
stitution, or less liable to misapprehen- 
sion or abuse ; and yet, in no instance 

» VoL II. Ed. 1781 



whatever, has the depravation of the 
original doctrine and custom proceeded 
to a greater height, or had more serious 
consequences. 

In allusion, perhaps, to the festival 
of the passover, our Lord appointed 
his disciples to eat bread and drink 
wine in remembrance of him ; inform- 
ing them that the bread represented 
his body, which was going to be broken, 
and the wine his blood, which was 
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about to be shed for them ; and we are SECTION I. 

informed by the apostle Paul, that this 

rite is to continue in the Christian the history op the euchajeust till 
church till our Lord's second coming. after the time op austin. 
Farther than this we are not informed _,_ _ 

in the New Testament. We only find T ? E ™ few J 4 ea which was super- 
that the custom was certainly kept up, added 10 the original notion of the 
and that the Christians of the primi- k 01 " 0 " 8 supper, w * 8 that of lts ° e "ig a 
tive times probably concluded the sacrament, or an oath to be true to a 
public worship of every Lord's day leader. For the iword sacrament is not 
with the celeoration of it. As the to be found in the Scriptures, but was 
rite was peculiar to Christians, the afterwards borrowed from the Latin 
celebration of it was, of course, in tongue, in which it signified the oath 
common with joining habitually in the which a Roman soldier took to his 
public worship of Christians, an open general. Thus » m the first century, 
declaration of a man's being a Chris- ^liny reports, that the Christians were 
tian, and more so, indeed, than any wont to meet together before it was 
other visible circumstance; because and to bind themselves by a 

other persons might occasionally attend sacrament. 1 This, I would observe, is 
the public worship of Christians, with- bat a small deviation from the original 
out bearing any proper part in it them- idea of the Lord s supper ; and though 
selves De n °t the same with the true idea 

Let us now see what additions have ? f ' lt >.™ before explained, yet it cannot 
been made to this simple institution, be said to be con iran/ to it. Afterwards 
in several periods, from the primitive ™fW sacrament came to be used by 
times to our own. And for this pur- Chnstianwriters in avery loose manner, 
pose it will be most convenient to for everything that was looked upon to 
divide the whole history into four be solemn or my stonous, and, indeed, 
parts; the first from the age of the as Bishop Hoadly observes, lor almost 
apostles to that of Austin, including everything relating to religion.' 
his time, and that of the great men T he .™** idea which was added to 
who were his contemporaries; the the primitive notion of the Lord s sup- 
second extending from that period to P*[ was °f ? muc ? m0 ^ e alarming 
the time of Paschasius ; the third, nature, and had a long train of the 
from him to the Reformation ; and the wo «* consequences. This was the 
fourth, from that time to the present, considering of this institution as a 

In writing the history of this sub- mystery. And, indeed, the Christians 
ject, in each of the periods, I shall affected very early to call this rite 
first note the changes of opinion with ? ne . of ™* mysterus of our holy re- 
respect to the Lord's supper itself, hawn ' ?7 ™ tonn mystery was 
together with the change of language meant onginally, the more secret parts 
which took place in consequence of of the heathen worship to wmch select 
it. I shall then give an account of persons only were admitted, and those 
the superstitious practices that were under an oath of secrecy Those mys- 
grounded on those opinions; and lastly, ^nes were also called initiations : 
I shall relate what particulars I have tho8e 3 who were initiated were sup- 
met with relating to the manner of posed to be pure and holy, while those 
celebration wno we re not initiated were considered 

as impure and profane; and by these 



1 " Essent sol it i ante lucem c on venire ; 
aacramento abstrintjere.* L. x. Ep. xcvii. 

a "Cyprian speaks of the many and great 
sacraments of the Lord's Prayer." Plain Account, 
A P p. Ed. 6, p. 178. 
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mysteries the Heathens were more 
attached to their religion than by anv 
other circumstance whatever. This 
made the first Christians (many of 
whom were first converted from Hea- 
thenism, and who could not all at 
once divest themselves of their fond- 
ness for pomp and mystery) wish to 
have something of this nature, which 
was so striking and captivating, in the 
Christian religion ; and the rite of the 
Lord's supper soon struck them as what 
might easily answer this purpose. 

When this new idea was introduced, 
they, in consequence of it, began to 
exclude all who did not partake of the 
ordinance from being present at the 
celebration of it. Those who did not 
communicate were not even allowed 
to know the method and manner in 
which it was administered. Tertullian, 
who wrote at the end of the second 
century, seems to allude to this prac- 
tice. 41 Pious initiations," he says, 
"drive away the profane," and "it 
is of the very nature of mysteries to 
be concealed," as those ot Ceres in 
Samothracer 1 but as he is there de- 
fending the Christians from the charge 
of practising abominable rites in secret, 
he may only mean that, on the sup- 
position of such practices, no person 
could reveal them, their enemies not 
being present, and they would hardly 
do it themselves. Indeed, it is most 
probable that this custom of conceal- 
ing the mysteries did not take place 
till the middle of the third century* 
After this time, the Council of Alex- 
andria reproached the Arians with 
displaying the holy mysteries before 
the Catechumens, and even the Pa- 
gans; whereas "that which is holy," 
they say, " should not be cast to the 
dogs, nor pearls before swine."' In 
the fourth century it was usual to 
call the eucharist a most tremendous 
mystery, a dreadful solemnity, and 
terrible to angels. 4 

» ApoL C. vii. Opera, p. 8. (P.) 
* Lnrroche, p. 125. (P.) 
3 Sueur, A. D. 333. (P.) 

« 8ee Middieton, /nfrod. Di$. Worki, L p. xli 



Another new idea annexed to the 
eucharist was that of its being a sacri- 
fice; and this too was in compliance 
with the prejudices of the Jews and 
Heathens, who, in the early ages, used 
to reproach the Christians with hav- 
ing no sacrifices or oblations in their 
religion. We soon find, however, that 
this language was adopted by them, 
and applied to the Lord's supper. 
This language is particularly used by- 
Cyprian, and in general the Lords 
supper was callea an eucharist ical 
sacrifice, though, in fact, they only 
considered it as a memorial of the 
sacrifice of Christ, or of his death 
upon the cross. 

It is evident, from the nature of the 
thing, that neither baptism nor the 
Lord's supper operates as a charm, or 
produces any immediate effect upon 
the mind, besides impressing it with 
proper sentiments and affections, such 
as become Christians, and such as are 
naturally excited by the use of these 
symbols. But we find, in very early- 
ages, that both baptism and the Lord's 
supper were imagined to operate in a 
different and more direct method, so 
that the use of them was supposed to 
depend upon the mere act of admin- 
istration. Both Justin Martyr and 
Irenaeus thought that there was such 
a sanctification of the elements, that 
there was a divine virtue in them. 

This idea of there being a real virtue 
in the elements of bread and wine, after 
they were consecrated, or set apart 
for this particular purpose, opened a 
door to endless superstitions, and some 
of a very dangerous kiud; as Chris- 
tians were led by it to put these merely 
external rites in the place of moral 
virtue, which alone has the power of 
sanctifying the heart, and making men 
acceptable in the sight of God. After 
this we are not surprised to find (and 
it appears as early as the second cen- 
tury) that both baptism and the Lord's 
supper were thought to be necessary to 
salvation. 

It is too early to look for the notion 
of the transmutation of the bread and 
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wine into the real body and blood of 
Christ ; but we find even in this early 
age language so highly figurative (call- 
ing the symbols by the name of the 
things represented by them) as very 
much contributed to produce this 
opinion in after ages. It was the 
custom with the early fathers to say 
that the bread and wine passed into 
the body and blood of Christ, and even 
that they are transeUmented into them. 
They also use other expressions to the 
same purpose; meaning, however, by 
them, nothing more than that a divine 
virtue was communicated to them. 1 

"We do not consider," says Justin 
Martyr, " this bread and wine as com- 
mon bread and wine. For, as Jesus 
Christ was made flesh, and had flesh 
and blood to procure our salvation, so 
we learn that this aliment, over which 
prayers have t been made, is changed, 
and that by which our flesh and blood 
are nourished is the body and blood 
of Jesus Christ. For the evangelists 
teach us that Jesus Christ took bread, 
and said this is my body : he also took 
the wine, and said this is my blood" * 
Tertulliari, however, says, that by the 
words this is my body, we arc to under- 
stand the figure of my body* 

The language of Cyril of Jerusalem, 
on this subject, is peculiarly strong, and 
might very well mislead his hearers, 
whatever ideas he himself might an- 
nex to it. He says to the young com- 
municants, " Since Christ has said, 
this is my body, who can deny it? 
Since he has said, this is my blood, 
who can say it is not so ? He formerly 
changed water into wine, and is he not 
worthy to be believed, when he says 
that he has changed the wine into 
his blood? Wherefore let us, with 
full assurance of faith, take the body 
and blood of Christ. For under the 
form of bread, the body is given to 
them, and under the form of wine, his 
blood." He then tells his pupils they 

> Larrochc, p. 221. (P.) 
a Edit. Thlrfby, p. 96. (P.) 
• Opera, p. 408. (P.) 



must not judge of this by their senses, 
but by faith. 4 

This writer carried his idea of the 
sanctity of the consecrated elements 
so far, as not to allow that they ever 
went into the excrements of the body ; 
maintaining that they entered wholly 
into the substance of the communi- 
cants ; and ChrysostOm supported this 
opinion by the comparison of wax, 
which is consumed in the fire, without 
leaving ashes or soot* Thiswas going 
very far indeed for so early an age. 

About two hundred years afterChrist, 
Christiana applied their thoughts very 
much to the giving of mystical signifi- 
cations to the sacraments, as they were 
also fOnd of mystical interpretations 
of scripture. Among other allusions, 
a happy one enough was this, that the 
sacramental bread, being composed of 
many grains of wheat, and the wine 
being made of many grapes, repre- 
sented the body of the Christian 
church, which was composed of many 
believers, united into one society. 
Cyprian was the first who advanced 
that by the wine was meant the blood 
of Christ, and by the water (which 
they always at that time used to mix 
with the wine) the Christian people; 
and that by the mixture of them the 
union between Christ and his people 
wad represented. This idea continued 
a long time in the church. But some 
supposed that this water and wine 
were a memorial of the water and 
blood which issued* from the side of 
Christ, when he was pierced with the 
spear, as he hung on the cross.' 

It was a natural consequence of this 
superstitious respect for the eucharisti- 
cal elements, that many persons began 
to be afraid of communicating. Ac- 
cordingly we find that, whereas origi- 
nally, all Christians who were bap- 
tized, and not under sentence of ex- 
communication, received the Lord's 
supper, yet in the time of Chrysos- 
tom, so many abstained from this part 

« Cat 4ta. Op. p. 292. (P.) 
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of the service, that he was obliged to wine were held up to the view of the 

reprove them for it with great severity; people, before they were distributed, 

and various methods were taken to en- that they might be seen and contem- 

gage them to attend it. plated with religions respect ; from 

When the bread was called the body which the adoration of the symbols 
of Christ, the cloth which covered it was was afterwards derived, 
usually called the cloth of the body, and Towards the end of the fourth cen- 
was considered as entitled to some par- tury, it was thought wrong to commit 
ticular respect. And we find that Op- the blood of Christ to so frail a thing 
tat us reproached the Donatists, that as glass. Jerome reproaches a bishop 
thev had taken away these body-cloths, of Toulouse with this, he being a rich 
and that they had washed them as if man, and able to afford a better vessel, 
they had been dirty. Also, Victor of and more proper for the purpose. 2 
Vita complained that Proculus (the As the primitive Christians con- 
executioner of the cruelties of Gen- sidered their joint-partaking of the 
seric, king of the Vandals, against the Lord's supper as a bond of union 
Catholics) had made shirts and drawers among themselves, it was natural to 
of them. This body-cloth was to be of send part of the elements to those per- 
very fine linen, and not of silk, or of sons whose infirm state of health, or 
purple, nor of any coloured stuff, agree- necessary avocations, would not allow 
able to an order made by Pope Sil- them to be present. For the same 
vester, or, as some say, Pope Eusebius. reason consecrated bread was also sent 
In this age the table on which the to the neighbouring, and often to dis- 
eucharist was celebrated was called tant parishes, as a token of brotherly 
the "mystic table;" and Theophilus, communion. This they did, particu- 
to whom Jerome (if the epistle be larly at the feast of Easter ; and, pro- 
genuine) writes, says, that the " very vided no superstitious use had been 
utensils and sacred coverings were not made of it, tnere seems to have been 
to be considered, like things inanimate, little to complain of in the custom, 
and void of sense, to have no sanctity, However, the Council of Laodicea 
but to be worshipped with the same thought proper to forbid this sending 
majesty as the body and blood of our out of the elements, as a custom bor- 
Lord." 1 rowed from the Jews and the heretics. 

In the fourth century, the Lord's But Pope Innocent, who lived a cen- 

supper was celebrated sometimes at tury after, still continued to send the 

the tombs of the martyrs, and at consecrated bread to the neighbouring 

funerals, which custom gave rise to parishes.* 

the masses which were afterwards per- But the greatest abuse that was 

formed in honour of the saints, and made of this custom was in conse- 

for the dead. Also, in many places, quence of the consecrated elements 

about the same time, the bread and being thought to be of use to the sick, 

• Middieton'. Tntrod. D«. p. 57. (p.) Dr. » a medicinal way, and to be a means 

Priestley, in his edition of the Corrvptiom, had ot preserving persons in journeys, and 

attributed this representation to Jerome, on the upon voyages ; and as persons might 
authority of tho Latin original, given in a note i -l • j i. •ii- 

by Dr. Middieton. But in his corrections, men- not always nave earned home with 
tioned p. 12 [Rutfs Priestley, VoL v.], he pro- them enough for these uses, it was 

posed the alteration of his text (which I have mstom for the r>rie«»ti» t« keen a, 

made) on the authority of "the writer of the ine ^ St0n l *°_ r tne P ri estS to Keen a 

Critical Review," who says that Dr. Middieton quantity ot the consecrated bread to 

quoted the edition of Jerome's Works in 1706, distribute occasionally, as it might be 
while, in tho Basil edition of 1503, which j » J \,-re c it 

he describes as most authentic, the opinion wanted. Austin say s, If any one fall 
is attributed by Jerome to Theophilus. The sick, let him receive the body and blood 

reviewer adds, that the whole passage is 

probably spurious. See MHdleton's Works, I. » Larroche, p. 58. (P.) 

p. xliL Note, and Crit. Xev. IV. p. 193. • Basnage, Hittoire, I p. 111. (P.) 
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of Christ, and let him keep a part of 
this little body, that he may find the 
accomplishment of what St. James 
says, Let those wlw are sick go to the 
church to receive strength of body." 1 
This same father also mentions a 
woman who had made a plaister of 
the sacramental bread for a sore eye.* 

Some of the ancient Christians used 
to bury the sacramental bread together 
with the dead, thinking, no doubt, 
that it would be of as much use to 
them in that long journey as it had 
been in other shorter ones. However, 
in a council held at Carthage in 419, 
this practice was condemned; but it 
appears that the custom was not 
wholly laid aside at the end of the 
eighth century, though it had been 
prohibited again by tne sixth general 
council in 691. The reason was, that 
to bury these sacred elements was now 
thought to be a profanation of them ; 
so that a custom which took its rise 
from one degree of superstition, was 
abolished by a greater degree of it; 
and of this we shall have other in- 
stances in the course of this history. 

Having thus noted the changes in 
the doctrine of the eucharist, and the 
superstitious practices which in these 
early times were derived from the 
erroneous opinions of Christians on 
the subject, I shall now relate what I 
have been able to collect concerning 
the manner in which it was adminis- 
tered. 

In the first place, it cannot be denied 
that, in the primitive times, all those 
who were classed among the faithful, 
received the eucharist every Lord's 
day. After reading the Scriptures, 
and the exposition of them, or the ser- 
mon, at which others might attend, 
they proceeded to the public prayer, in 
which the audience bore their part, at 
least by saying occasionally Amen, and 
the service constantly closed with the 
celebration of the eucharist. Wc even 
find that young children, and indeed 
infants, communicated. This was 

l Basnage, Ifi$toire, I. p. 161. {P.) 
a Larrochc, p 6. (P.) 



clearly the case in the time of Cy- 
prian. 3 The enstom continued in tno 
Western church till near the time of 
the Reformation, and it is still the 
practice of the Eastern churches, and 
qf every other part of the Christian 
world that W9' jever subject to the see 
of Rome. 4 

The diffeient classes of Christians in 
the primitive times, as they respected 
the Lord's supper, were as follows. 
There were four orders of the Cate- 
chumens. The first were instructed at 
their own houses; the second heard the 
exposition in the church; the third 
attended the public prayer; and the 
fourth were those who were completely 
ready for baptism; for till that time 
they did not attend the celebration of 
the eucharist, but were formally dis- 
missed at what is called missa cate- 
chumcnomm, as the final dismission 
of the assembly was called missafide- 
Hum? 

The primitive Christians communi- 
cated after supper, but the custom of 
celebrating it in the morning was 
frequent in the church in the time of 
Tertullian, in consequence, no doubt, 
of a superstitious reverence for the 
elements, which led them to think that 
it was wrong to eat anything before 
they partook of them ; but it was still 
usual to communicate in the evening, 
on Holy Thursday. ChryBOstom being 
charged wi A giving the eucharist to 
some pers' is after a repast, said, " If 
I have done it, let my name be blotted 
from the catalogue of bishops, and let 

* On whose authority (de lap»i*, p. 175) Middle* 
ton says, ' ' this sacrament was administered, in 
all their public communions, to infants, even of 
the tendercst age, before they were able to speak." 
Works, I. p. acli. 

* See [Rutfs Priestley] Vol. II. pp. 337, 33?, 
and the XoUt. I find on a farther examination 
of Smith's Account, that the catechumeni were 
only debarred from witnessing "the second or 
irreat procession," previous to the cancelation. 
lie says that " they give the eucharist, in both 
kinds, to little children of one or two years of 
age, sometimes to new-born infants, after they 
have been christened, in case of imminent danger 
of death ; grounding their belief of an nbsoluto 
necessity of this sacrament upon John vi. 53. 
Smith's Greek Church in 1669, p. 161. 

» Sueur, A. D. 216. (/*.) 
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mc not be reckoned among the ortho- 
dox." 1 

It having been customary with the 
Jews, whenever they made a solemn 
appearance before God, to bring some 
oblations, these Christians, whenever 
they assembled for public worship, 
(which they also considered as an ap- 
pearing before God, and especially m 
the more solemn part of the service, 
the administration of the eucharist,) 
brought with them a quantity of bread 
aud wine," and especially the first- 
fruits of their corn and grapes. Of 
these offerings, or oblations, as they 
then affected to call them, a part was 
reserved for the eucharist, and part 
also was eaten afterwards in common, 
in what they called their agapce, or 
love-feasts, but the remainder was 
appropriated to the maintenance of the 
ministers and of the poor. Besides 
bread and wine, it was the custom to 
offer many things of value at the same 
time. But at length they limited the 
oblations which were made on this 
particular occasion to bread and wine 
only; and afterwards they usually 
made for this purpose one great loaf, 
or cake, which they said represented 
the unity of the church, and which 
was broken in public, and distributed 
to as many as communicated. In the 
fourth century some churches substi- 
tuted what thev called eulogies, or 
holy bread, for the bread of the Lord's 
supper. 3 

The ancients in general believed 
that the water was mixed with the 
wine, in our Saviour's own adminis- 
tration of the eucharist, and therefore 
they did the same. This mixture of 
water with the wine is mentioned by 

Basnagc, liittoin, I. p. 132. (P.) "The 
Greeks communicate fasting, looking upon it as 
a thing very unlawful and scandalous to taste a 
drop of wine, or eat the least bit of bread, for 
several hours beforo they receive." Smith's 
Account, p. 158. 

9 To prcparo for "the sacrament of the holy 
eucharist, the priests and deacons., carry the 
git'ts of bread and wine, presented by the people, 
to the altar of the Prothftit ; by this oblation, 
separating them from profane and common use." 
Ibid. p. 125. 

3 Basnago, Htitoin, I. p. 112. (P.) 



Tertullian, and Cyprian pretends that 
it was of singular use. We find that 
some Christians communicated with 
water only, from which they were 
called Aquarians. 4 These were not 
only Manicheans, who abhorred wine, 
but also others who were in the scheme 
of mortifying the flesh by abstaining 
from marriage, and the use of flesh 
meat, as well as of wine. 

When the elements began to be con- 
sidered in a superstitious light, as 
something more than mere bread and 
wine, there must have been a time 
when they imagined that this change 
took place; and in the early ages it 
was supposed to be made by the 
'prayer which preceded the adminis- 
tration, and not by any particular 
form of words; and this is the idea 
that the Greek Church still retains 
concerning consecration. But after- 
wards, though it is not easy to deter- 
mine when, the change was supposed 
to take place as the priest was 
pronouncing the words, This is my 
body, in Latin, hoc est corpus mewn ; 
as if there had been some peculiar vir- 
tue in the sound of those words, when 
pronounced by a person duly qualified 
to use them. Thus also the Heathens 
imagined that the presence of the in- 
visible Divinity was made to dwell in 
an image, by the priest pronouncing 
some form of words, which was termed 
consecrating them. 

The eucharistical elements being now 
considered as something holy, it was 
natural to suppose that a degree of 
holiness belonged also to the table on 
which the service was performed, and 
therefore that it ought to be prepared 
by some ceremony, for this holy pur- 
pose. Gregory Nyssen, the same whose 
eloquence on the subject of the eucha- 
rist has been recited already, is said to 
have been the first who performed any 
ceremony of this kind. It was about 
the fourth century, as is generally 
agreed, that places of worship began 

* Also called EncratifH* [Ilydropoi-astates], 
Sec Moshelm. VoL I. p. 180. Ceut. ii. V. ii Ch. t. 
S.ix. 
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to be consecrated, though in some very principal part of solemn religious wor- 

flimple manner, and it was then for- ship, it is probable that the prayer 

bidden to celebrate the Lord's supper -which preceded it, and from which the 

except in consecrated places. When whole service got the name of eucha- 

chtirohes were built with more magni- rist, was of some length, especially as 

licence, under Constantine, there was a we do not find that prayer was used in 

particular place called the sanctuary, any other part of the service. In the 

where the table or altar stood. third century it is particularly observed, 

Lights in the day-time were nsual that the prayers which preceded the 

in many ceremonies in the heathen re- celebration ot the eucharist were con- 

ligion, whence an idea of cheerfulness, siderably lengthened, as well as that ' 

and Of sacredness also, was annexed to the solemnity and pomp with which it 

them ; and the Christians of those ageB was administered were increased; and 

were but too ready to adopt the reli- that at this time persons in a state of 

gious customs of the Heathens, partly penitence, and others, were excluded 

from their own attachment to them, from it, in imitation of the heathen 

and also with a view to make their re- mysteries. 

Ugion more invitiug to the Pagans. It was the custom within this period 

The custom of using wax-lights at the to ask forgiveness of one another, as 

eucharist*in particular, probably began well as to give the kiss of peace, or 

in the time of Austin, in the fifth cen- charity, before communion, the men 

tury. For, in the time, of Gregory I. kissing the men, and the women the 

they were used at baptism; and Isi- women. They also used to kiss the 

dore of Seville, who was contemporary hand of the priest. This custom of 

with Gregory, speaks of it as a thing asking pardon before communicating, 

established. "Those," says he, "who was used in France in the eleventh 

in Greek are called Acolytes, are in century. 2 

Latin called link- b carers, because they At first the deacons generally ad- 
carry lights when the gospel is read; ministered the elements, but in the 
or, when the sacrifice is offered, not to fomth Council of Carthage, they were 
dissipate darkness, but to express joy, only suffered to administer in cases of 
to declare, under the type of corporeal necessity. Afterwards they adminis- 
light, the light spoken or in the gospel." tered the cup only, while the priest 
In blessing these torches and flam- who celebrated gave the bread. Some- 
beaux, they said, " O Jesus Christ, times women served on this occasion, 
bless this wax, we beseech thee, that it and though it was forbidden by Pope 
may receive of thee such a power and Gelasius, the practice continued in 
benediction, that, in all places where many places till the tenth century. 3 
it shall be lighted and set, the devil Cyril, of Jerusalem, at the end of the 
may tremble and fly for fear, and may fourth century, exhorted his communi- 
no more attempt to molest or seduce cants to receive the bread by support- 
those who serve thee." 1 It must be ing the right hand with the left, also 
observed that this custom of using to receive it in the hollow of the hand, 
lights at the celebration of the eucha- and to take care that no crumb of it 
rist began in the East, a little after the fell to the ground ; aud that in receiv- 
time of Gregory Nazianzen. ing the wine, they should approach it 
The blessing of the bread and wine with the body a little bowed, in token 
used by our Saviour himself was pro- of veneration. The sixth general council 
bably nothing more than a very short ordered that the hands should be held 
prayer, such as we commonly nse be- in the form of a cross. It was the 
lore meat. But when the administra- custom in the time of Jerome, to kiss 
tion of the eucharist came to be a a u,ij. p 12 o. (p.) 

» Larrochc, p. 537. (P.) 3 Ibid." p. 123." (J*.) 
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the bread ; and in the liturgy of Chry- 
sostom, used by the Greeks, it is di- 
rected that he who receives the ele- 
ments should kiss the hand of the 
deacon from whom he receives them. 1 
It is needless to note the progress of 
superstition in all these observances. 

When the service was ended, the con- 
gregation was dismissed by the priest, 
saying Ite, Missa est ; which Polidore 
Virgil acknowledges was also the form 
of dismissing the idolatrous services of 
the Pagans.* There was, likewise, as 
was observed before, a formal dismis- 
sion of the catechumens, before they 
proceeded to the celebration of the 
eucharist, in the same words, and from 
this term missa, the whole service came 
afterwards to be called by that name, 
which by corruption is in the English 
language mass. 

The primitive Christians did fre- 
quently eat in common, before the cele- 
bration of the Lord's supper. To this 
kind of entertainment, to which every 
person brought what he thought proper, 
they gave the name of agape or love- 
feast ; and it is thought to be alluded 
to in the epistles of Peter and Jude, 
2 Pet. ii. 13 ; Jude 12. This custom, 
however, of eating in common having 
been abused, it was forbidden by the 
Council of Laodicea in 360. But before 
this time, when it began to be thought 
improper to eat anything before the 
eucharist, this feast was omitted till 
after the celebration.' 

Such was the progress of supersti- 
tion in this age of the church, which 
abounded with men of learning, and 
writers. We are not to expect a re- 
formation of these abuses, in the next 
period of gross darkness, and while 
the same causes of corruption, and es- 
pecially a fondness for pagan customs, 
and a willingness to gain over the 
Pagans by adopting them, continued 
and increased. We have now seen 
how the pagan notion of mysteries, to- 

i Larroche, p. 119. (P.) 
* Bueur, A. D. 398. (P.) 
a Mosheino, J. p. 104. (P.) Cent, i Pt Ii Ch. 
iv. Sect ril. 



gether with that of a sanctifying power 
in the elements themselves, contributed 
to introduce a train of superstitious 
practices into the Christian church; 
but we must go much deeper into 
this superstition in the two following 
periods, with less pleasing prospects 
than in the last. We have seen the 
shades of the evening close upon us ; 
we must now prepare to pass through 
the darkness of the night, but with 
the hope that, as we come nearer to 
our own times, the daylight will visit 
us again. 



SECTION n. 

THE HISTOBT OP THE EUCHARIST FROM 
THE TIME OF AUSTIN TO THAT OF 
PASCHASIUS. 

In this period we find a very consi- 
derable advance towards the doc- 
trine of tran8ubstantiation, which was 
afterwards established in the Western 
church; but the first great step towards 
it, ap well as almost all the abuses of 
which an account is given in the last 
Section, was made in the East, where 
Anastasius, a monk of Mount Sinai, 
(in a treatise against some heretics who 
asserted that the body of Christ was 
impassible,) said, that the elements of 
the Lord's supper were the true body 
and blood of Christ; for that when 
Christ instituted the eucharist, he did 
not say, this is the type or antitype of 
my body, but my body. This is evi- 
dently a language unknown to all the 
ancients, when they spoke not rhetori- 
cally but gravely on tne subject ; and 
yet, on the whole, it is certain that he 
did not mean so much as was after- 
wards understood by that mode of 
speaking. 4 

But John Damascenus, another 
monk, and a celebrated writer in the 
East, not only followed Anastasius in 
his language, but made a real change 
in the ideas annexed to it ; saying that, 

« Bueur, A. D. 637. (P.) 
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* when some have called the bread and 
wine figures or signs of the body and 
blood of Christ, as Basil, they spake 
of them not after consecration, but 
before the oblation was consecrated." 

* Jesus," he says, " has joined to the 
bread and wine his own divinity, and 
made them to be his body and blood." 
He illustrates this in the following 
manner : — " Isaiah saw a lighted coal ; 
now a lighted coal is not mere wood, 
but wooa joined to fire ; so the bread 
of the sacrament is not mere bread, 
but bread joined to the divinity ; and 
the body united to the divinity is not 
one and the same nature, but the nature 
of the body is one, and that of the 
divinity united to it, another." 1 In 
the second Council of Nice, when it 
was urged on one side that Christ had 
no other image than the sacrament, it 
was argued by the council, that the 
sacrament after consecration was no 
image, but properly his body and blood." 
This has been the faith of the Greek 
Church ever since the time of this 
Damascenus, who wrote in the begin- 
ning of the eighth century ; and his 
name is as great an authority in the 
Eastern church, as that of Thomas 
Aquinas was afterwards in the Western. 

In reality, the Greeks must consider 
the eucharistical elements as another 
body of Christt to which his soul, or 
his divinity, bears the same relation 
that it did to the body which he had 
when on earth, and with which he as- 
cended to heaven. They must suppose 
that there is, as it were, a multiplica- 
tion of bodies to the same soul. No 
real change, however, is by them sup- 
posed to be made in the substance of 
the bread and wine; only from being 
mere bread and wine, it becomes a new 
body and blood to Christ. 

Whether this new opinion spread 
into the West, does not distinctly ap- 
pear, and the two churches had not, at 
that time, much communication with 
each other. But from the same general 
causes the idea of something mystical 

1 Larroche, p. 367. (P.) 

* Taylor, Grand Apottacy, p. 160. (F.) 



and sacred in the eucharistical elements 
kept advancing in the West, as well 
as in the East; and they were con- 
sidered as bearing some peculiar rela- 
tion to Christ; who was, therefore, 
thought to be, in some extraordinary 
manner, present with them, but in what 
manner, they had not perhaps any 
distinct idea. 

When the eucharistical elements 
were considered as so peculiarly sacred, 
we are not surprised to find that many 
methods were used to prevent the loss 
or waste of them. Among other me- 
thods, they began, pretty early in this 
period, to take the bread dipped in the 
consecrated wine. This was particu- 
larly noticed in the eleventh Council 
of Toledo, in 675, and in another at 
Braga in Gallicia, in which a decree 
was made to put a stop to this prac- 
tice ; but still it was allowed that the 
eucharist might be administered to sick 
persons and young children in this 
manner. The Armenians still receive 
the eucharist in this way, and the 
Moscovites take the bread and wine 
together in a spoon. 3 

I have observed that, hi the former 
period, it was usual for the communi- 
cants to carry some of the consecrated 
bread home with them, and to take it 
with them when they went on a jour- 
ney ; but in the Council of Saragossa, 
within the present period, they who 
did not eat the bread at the time of 
communicating were anathematized. 
Thus a greater degree of superstition 
put an end to a practice which had been 
introduced by a less-degree of it. How- 
ever, the practice of consecrating a great 
auantity of bread was kept up ; and in 
the time of Charlemagne, express direc- 
tions were given for keeping it, in order 

» Larroche, p. 14«. (P.) " The priest takes a 
spoon, fills it full of red wine, puts into it a small 
piece of bread, and tempereth them both to- 
gether, so delivers the spoon to the communi- 
cants... After this, he delivcreth them bread by 
itself, and then wine mixed with a little warm 
water, to represent the blood and water which 
flowed from onr Saviour s side." The Rxtttian 
Ca tfchitm — Ccrrmonitt of the Muscovilu, 1725, Ed. 2, 
pp. 65, W. 
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to communicate the sick. 1 This con- 
secrated bread, it had been the custom 
to keep in a close chest in the church ; 
but at the Council of Tours, in 567, it 
was ordered that the host (as it was 
then called) should be kept not in a 
chest, but under the title of the cross, 
to excite the devotion of the people. 2 

Among other superstitious customs 
within this period, we find that some- 
times the consecrated wine was mixed 
with ink, in order to sign writings of a 
peculiarly solemn nature. Thus Pope 
Theodore, in the seventh century, signed 
the condemnation and deposition of 
Pyrrhus, the Monothelite ; it was used 
at the condemnation of Photius by the 
fathers of the Council of Constanti- 
nople, in 869; and Charles the Bald, 
and Bernard, count of Barcelona, also 
signed a treaty with the sacramen- 
tal wine, in 844. It is evident, how- 
ever, from this very abuse of the eucha- 
ristical elements, that they were not at 
that time supposed to be the real body 
and blood of Christ; for, since they 
have been thought to be so, it would 
be deemed a great profanation to make 
any such use of them. 

It is not denied that, originally, the 
celebration of the Lord's supper was a 
part of the public worship in which 
all the congregation of the faithful 
joined ; but in the Church of Kome at 
present the priest alone communicates 
in general, while the congregation are 
mere spectators of what he is doing, 
and only join in the prayers. This 
was occasioned by the superstitious 
veneration for the elements, from which 
was naturally derived an idea of some 
particular preparation being necessary 
for the receiving of them. The first 
notice that we find of this kind of mass 
was about the year 700 ; but we have 
seen that, even in the time of Chrysos- 
tom, the people in general began to 
decline communion ; but in the time of 
Charlemagne, the priests were forbidden 
to celebrate mass alone; and Pope Soter 

i Larroche, p. 167. (P.) Smith found this 
custom in tlie Greek Church at Constantinople, 
in 1660. 8eo his Account, p. 102. 

* Sueur, A. D. 567. (P.) 



ordained that no person should celelrrate 
mass, unless the priest made a third/* 
Among other accusations of John XII., 
he was charged with celebrating mass 
without communion. 4 

No laws, however, could long check 
the torrent of this abuse. It being 
imagined that the celebration of the 
mass was offering the most acceptable 
sacrifice to God, which would avail for 
the pardon of sin, and for redeeming 
souls out of purgatory, large sums of 
money were given and bequeathed to 
the priests for this purpose, which 
proved a source of immense wealth to 
them. But this abuse was much in- 
creased when monks were allowed, by 
Pope Gregory, to do the office of priests. 
This order of men had much leisure 
for the purpose, and an idea of peculiar 
sanctity was annexed to their charac- 
ter in the minds of the common people. 

To the monks may be attributed the 
origin of private chapels, and the mul- 
tiplication of altars in churches for 
celebrating several masses at the same 
time. For, according to ancient cus- 
tom, it was not lawful to say more than 
one mass, at which all assisted ; and it 
was a thing unheard of that any per- 
son should celebrate mass on the same 
day, upon the same altar, a custom 
which is still observed in the Eastern 
churches. For the Greeks have but 
one altar in one church, nor do we find 
the mention of any more in the Western 
church till the eighth century. But 
in the time of Adrian I., who lived to- 
wards the end of the eighth century, 
there is mention made of the fjro.at 
altar, to distinguish it from others m 
the same church. Whenever the phrase? 
occurs in any period prior to this, by 
altars we are to understand the tombs 
of the martyrs, which are often so 
called. 5 The first mention that we have 
of the eucharist being celebrated more 
than once in the course of the same 
day in any church, is in the fifth cen- 
tury, when Leo I. ordered it on great 

» Larroche, p. 126. (P.) 
4 Sueur, A. D. 963. (P.) 
» Larroche, p. 47. (P.) 
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festival days, when the crowds were so 
great that the churches could not con- 
tain those that resorted to them. 

To induce the common people to 
continue their offerings after they 
ceased to communicate, they were 
given to understand, that provided 
they kept up that custom, the service 
would still be useful to them; and 
instead of a real commnnion with 
bread and wine duly consecrated, the 
priests gave them a kind of substitute 
for it, and a thing of a much less 
awful nature, viz. bread, over which 
they prayed, and to which they gave 
the name of hallowed bread. This 
was about the year 700. 1 

It was in consequence of few persons 
offering themselves to communion, that 
the priests got a habit of speaking in 
a very low voice, a custom which was 
afterwards continued through super- 
stition. This is said to have begun 
about the end of the tenth century; 
and some say that it proceeded from a 
report that God had punished with 
sudden death some snepherds who 
saner the words of consecration in the 
field*. 2 

llaving noted these general abuses 
respecting the eucharist, I shall now 
consider the method nn which it was 
administered, going over the different 
parts of the service for that purpose ; 
and we shall find traces enow of super- 
stition, every step that we take. 

As there is notning prescribed in the 
New Testament concerning the order 
of public worship, or the mode of 
celebrating the Lord's supper, different 
churches fell naturally into different 
methods with respect to them, as we 
see in what remains of several of 
the ancient liturgies. That of most 
churches had probably been gradually 
altered, especially as men's ideas with 
respect to the nature of the service 
itself had changed. The present canon 
of the mass, as it is now used in the 
Church of Home, was, for the most 
part, composed by Gregory the Great, 

» Hist, of Ancient Ceremonies, p. 88. (P.) 
» Larroche, p. 79. (P.) 



who made more alterations in it than 
any of his predecessors. He intro- 
duced into it many pompous cere- 
monies, but it was several centuries 
before this canon was adopted by all 
the members of the Latin church. In 
699, Pope Sergius added to the canon 
of the mass, that while the priest is 
breaking the bread, he should sing 
three times, Lamb of God who takctk 
away the sin of the world, have mercy 
upon us; but that the third time, 
instead of the words have mercy upon 
us, he should say, grant us peace? 

Since the celebration of the eucharist 
was now considered as a proper sacri- 
fice, the table on which it was offered 
came of course to be an altar; and 
as altars in the Jewish church, and 
among the Pagans, were consecrated, 
the Christian altars must be so too. 
The first mention that is made of the 
consecration of altars, (more than was 
observed to have been done by Gregory 
Nyssenus,) is in the Council of Agde, 
in 506, when they were ordered to be 
consecrated both by chrism and by 
the benediction of the priest. In the 
ninth century they added water to the 
chrism, and incense, and other things. 
They also consecrated three table-cloths 
of several fashions, and a kind of veil 
of several colours, according to the 
different days, &c. 4 

* In order to be better entitled to the 
name of altars, and to correspond to 
the altars in the Jewish and Pagan 
religions, all the wooden tables were 
removed, and all altars were ordered to 
be made of stone. And it was farther 
alleged in favour of this custom, that 
Jesus Christ is called tlie corner-stone 
and foundation of the church. This 
institution is ascribed to Silvester; but 
the decree is not found. It was a 
council of Epaone, in 517, that forbade 
the consecration of altars, unless they 
were made of stone. 6 

To the due consecration of altars it 
is now requisite that there should be 

» Sueur, A. I). €90. (P.) 

* Larroche, p. 4«. (P.) 

» Basuage, I. pp. 46, 47. (J*.) 
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relics in them ; but this was far from 
being the case originally. For a council 
in the seventh century ordered, that 
altars should not be consecrated in any 
place where a body had been interred. 1 
The last thing which I shall observe in 
respect to altars is, that Bede is the 
first who makes any mention of 'por- 
table ones. 

It was the custom in all this period 
not only to make use of lights, though 
in the day-time, during the celebra- 
tion of the eucharist, but of incense 
also; and both these appendages were 
borrowed from the heatnen sacrifices, 
and were first adopted by the Greeks, 
and so early as the middle of the fifth 
century ; mention being then made of 
assembling the church by flambeaux 
and perfumes. But it is not said that 
this was for the celebration of the 
eucharist in particular. 2 

Originally, the bread that was used 
for the celebration of the Lord's 
supper was such as was presented 
among other offerings on the occasion. 
Afterwards it was the custom to make 
one great loaf or cake, to supply all 
the communicants ; and this was 
broken at the time of the celebration, 
and distributed in small pieces to the 
communicants. But this custom being 
attended with some loss, some priests 
in Spain began, about the seventh cen- 
tury, to prepare the eucharistical bread 
in a different manner, baking small 
round pieces on purpose, that there 
might not be occasion to break it at 
all. But this innovation was not gene- 
rally approved, and it was expressly 
forbidden by the Council of Toledo, in 
693.* In time, however, the increasing 
superstition of the age got the better 
of this regulation, and the custom of 
making small round wafers for the pur- 
pose of communion, at length became 
universal in the church. 

It was the custom in the primitive 
church, as I have already observed, to 
give what is called the kiss of peace, 

i Basnage, I. p. 48. (J».) 
* Larroche, p. 526 (P.) 
» Ibid. p. 80. (P.) 



or of charity, immediately before com- 
munion. This, in time, was thought 
to be an indecent practice, and there- 
fore ought to have been laid aside 
altogether. However, Leo III., at the 
end of the ninth century, changed 
this custom for that of kissing a plate 
of silver or copper, with the figure of 
a cross upon it, or the relic of some 
saint after the consecration of the 
elements.' 1 

In the fifth century it was the 
custom for men to receive the bread 
with their naked hands, and the 
women (who perhaps did not expose 
their hands naked) in a clean cloth, 
which obtained the name of dominica. 
Afterwards, in the farther progress of 
superstition, it came to be the custom 
to receive it in vessels of gold, &c. ; 
but this was forbidden in the sixth 
general council in 680, and they were 
again ordered to receive it with the 
hand. 5 It has been already observed, 
that glass was thought to be too brittle 
a thing to receive the holy elements. 
Glass vessels, however, continued to 
be made use of, so that it was thought 
necessary to forbid the use of them in 
a council held at Rheims under Charle- 
magne; and in another council, held in 
the year 895, wooden vessels were forbid- 
den to be used for that purpose; and at 
present the Latin church does not suffer 
the consecration to be made in anything 
but in a chalice of gold or silver, or at 
least of pewter; and a council held at 
Albi, in 1254, commands all churches, 
the yearly rent of which amounts to 
fifteen French livres, to have a silver 
chalice.* 

In the primitive times we find no men- 
tion of any particular position of tJte 
body, as more proper than any other 
for receiving the Lord's supper ; but as 
superstition kept gaining ground, the 
East began to be held peculiarly sa- 
cred, as it always had been held by the 
Heathens, who worshipped with their 
face a turned that way ; and about the 
year 536, Pope Vigilius ordered that 

* Ancient Ceremoiiiea, p. 90. (P.) 

* Larroche, p. 655. (P.) 

* Ibid. p. 53. [P.) 
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those who celebrated mass should 
always direct their faces towards the 
East. 1 

We see the effects of superstition as 
well in the method of disposing of 
what remained of the consecrated ele- 
ments, as in the use of them. Some 
churches used to burn all that re- 
mained after communion. This was 
the custom at Jerusalem, and it is so 
with the Greeks at present; at least, 
says Fleury, 2 they are reproached with 
it. At Constantinople it was formerly 
eaten by young scholars, sent from the 
school for that purpose, as is related 
by Evagrius, who wrote at the end of 
the sixth century. The Council of 
Toledo, in 693, left it to the liberty of 
each particular church, either to keep 
what remained of the consecrated 
elements, or to eat it; but, in the 
latter case, it was ordained that the 
quantity consecrated should be mode- 
rate, that it might not oppress the 
stomachs of those who were appointed 
to take it. But, in whatever manner 
they disposed of these sacred elements, 
it was the custom not to leave any of 
them till the next day. 3 

One would imagine that we had 
seen superstition enough in this one 
article of Christian faith and practice 
within this period ; but we shall find 
much greater abuses in the next : and 
notwithstanding the greater light of 
the present age, they continue unre- 
formed in the Church of Rome to this 
day. 



section in. 

THE HISTORY OP THE EUCHARIST, FROM 
THE TIME OF PASCHASIUS TO THE 
REFORMATION. 

We are now arrived at the most dis- 
tinguished sera in the history of the 
eucnarist ; after having seen how much 

i Ancient Ceremonies, p. 76. (/*.) 

■ A. D. 1054. (/'.) 

> Larroche, p. 171. (P.) 



the eucharistical elements in this age 
of darkness had gained in point of 
sacredness and solemnity, and how 
awful a tiling the act of communicating 
was generally apprehended to be; so 
that commonly the priest alone com- 
municated, and the people very seldom, 
except at the time of the greater fes- 
tivals, and especially at Easter. 

Thi3 was in consequence of the people 
in general beiug impressed with a con- 
fused notion that the eucharistical 
element* were, in some sense or other, 
the body and blood of Christ, and 
therefore that Christ himself was pre- 
sent in them. But in what manner he 
was present they seem to have had no 
clear idea. This general notion, however, 
paved the way for the capital addition 
that was made to the doctrine of the 
eucharist by Paschasius Radbert, a 
monk of Corbie, in France, who under- 
took to explain the manner in which 
the body of Christ is present in the 
eucharist. 

This he did in a treatise 4 published 
in the year 818, in which he maintained 
that not only the bread and wine were 
changed, by consecration, into the real 
body and blood of Christ; but that it 
was the same body that had been born 
of the Virgin Marv, and that had been 
crucified and raised from the dead. It 
was in support of this opinion that he 
wrote the two books On the Delivery of 
the Virgin Mary, which I had occasion 
to mention before ; in which he main- 
tained, that it was performed in a 
miraculous manner, without any open- 
ing of the womb. 5 

This opinion Paschasius himself seems 
to have been sensible was bold and 
novel. For the first time that he men- 
tions it, after calling the eucharistical 
elements the body of Christ in general, 
he adds, " and to say something more 
surprising and wonderful, (ut mira- 
bilius loquar,) it is no other flesh than 
that which was born of the Virgin 

* " Of the Body and Blood of Jesus Chivst in 
the Eucharist." Radbert became abbot of Corbie, 
where he died in 865. Nouv. Diet. Utit. IV. 
pp. 879, 880. 

» Sueur, A. D. 818. (P. See p. 43, iupra. 
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Mary, which suffered upon the cross, 
and which was raised from the grave." 1 

Not depending entirely upon the 
reasons which he was able to allege in 
favour of so extraordinary an opinion, 
he likewise produced in support of it, 
what was no uncommon thing with 
the monks, and what had no small 
weight with the common people, in 
that ignorant age, namely, an appari- 
tion, which for its singular curiosity, 
and as a specimen of the impositions 
of those times, I shall relate. 

A priest, whose name was Plecgills, 
officiating at the tomb of St. Ninus, 
wished, out of love, and not infidelity, 
to see the body of Jesus Christ; and 
falling upon his knees, he asked of 
God the favour to see the nature of 
the body of Jesus Christ, in this mys- 
tery, and to hold in his hand the form 
of that little child which the Virgin 
had borne in her lap; when an angel 
cried to him, " Get up, quickly, and 
look at the infant, which that holy 
woman hath carried, for he is clothed 
in his corporeal habit." The priest 
declared, that being quite terrified he 
looked up, and saw upon the altar the 
child that Simeon nad held in his 
arms, that the angel told him he might 
not only see but touch the child, and 
that accordingly he took him and pressed 
the breast of the child to his own, and 
after embracing him frequently, he 
kissed the God, joining his lips to the 
lips of Jesus Christ. After this he 
replaced the beautiful limbs of the god 
upon the altar, praying to God that he 
might resume his former figure, and 
that he had scarcely finished his prayer, 
when rising from the ground, he found 
that the body of Jesus Christ was re- 
stored to its former figure, as he had 
requested. 2 

Notwithstanding this miracle, and 
everything else that Paschasins could 
allege in favour of his doctrine, it 
excited great astonishment, and was 
opposed by many persons of learning 
and eminence. Among others, the em- 

» Sueur, A. D. 818. (P.) 
•* Ibid. A. D. 818. (P.) 



peror Charles the Bald was much 
offended at it, and by his particular 
order the famous Bertram, or Rattram, 
wrote against the new opinion of Pas- 
chasius, 3 and at the same time against 
his peculiar notion concerning the de- 
livery of the Virgin. 

In consequence of this, the doctrine 
of Paschasius, though published in 
the ninth century, does not appear to 
have gained many advocates till the 
eleventh, when it was opposed by 
Berenger, archdeacon of the church of 
Angers, in France, (whom I mentioned 
before as one of the most eminent 
scholars of his age,) and his writings 
on this subject made a great impres- 
sion on the minds of many; so that 
no less than ten or twelve councils were 
held on this subject, in all of which the 
doctrine of Berenger was condemned. 
Matthew of Westminster says, that it 
had infected almost all France, Italy, 
and England; and though, when he 
was threatened, he was weak enough 
to sign a recantation of his opinion, ne 
certainly died in the belief of it. Be- 
renger was followed by Peter and Henry 
de Bruis, whose disciples were called 
Petrobriissians, and by the Albigenses 
in general ; who in the twelfth century 
separated from the church of Borne. 
Arnold of Brescia also taught the same 
doctrine in Italy, and for this and his 
declaiming against the Church of Rome 
in general, he was burned at Rome, in 
1155.* 

It is remarkable that for two cen- 
turies the popes did not interfere in the 
controversy about Paschasius. Most 
probably tney thought with his adver- 
saries ; and as very few joined him at 

8 Seep. 40, Note l0 , tupra, Bertram's book was 
first translated into English in 1548, by Wm . Hugh, 
under this title, '« A Boke of Bertram the Priest 
intrcating of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
written to Charles the Great [Bald] 700 years 
ngo." It was translated again by Sir H. Lynde, 
in lt!36. Of this there was a 2nd Edition in 1688. 
Seo Wood, Athtn. Oxon. I. pp. 62, 513. 

« Larroche, p. 473. (P.) Arnold, a disciple of 
Abelard, was crvc{fled, burnt, and his ashes 
thrown into the Tiber, lest his followers should 
convert them into relics, says a Trench bio- 
grapher. Sec Nouv. Diet. Hi ft. I. p. 212. Arnold 
suffered under Adrian IV., the only Pope who 
was an Englishman 
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first, and he was openly opposed by the 
learned men of the age, it seemed as if 
his opinion would have died away of 
itself. As soon, however, as it was per- 
ceived that the doctrine went 'down with 
the common people, and that it pro- 
mised to give a high idea of the dignity 
and power of the priesthood, the popes 
were ready enough to enforce it by their 
decrees, as we have seen in the case of 
Beronger. It was not, however, till the 
beginning of the thirteenth century 
that this doctrine was made an article 
of faith, viz. by a decree of Innocent 
III. at the Council of Lateran, in 1215, 
the term transnbstantiation having 
been first used by Stephen, bishop of 
Autun, in the beginning of the twelfth 
century. 

Even notwithstanding this decree, 
several divines openly maintained a 
different opinion, thinking it sufficient 
to acknowledge the real presence, 
though thev explained the manner of 
it differently from Innocent and the 
followers of Paschasius; and "John, 
8urnamed Pungens Asinus, a subtile 
doctor of the university of Paris, . . . 
substituted consubstantiation in the 
place of transubstantiation towards the 
conclusion of this century." 1 Others 
say that he maintained the assumption 
of the consecrated bread by the divin- 
ity. However, he did not deny that 
the substance of the bread and wine 
remained in the elements ; and yet the 
faculty at Paris did not condemn his 
opinion, but declared that both this, 
and the common doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, were probable ways of 
making the body of Christ exist in the 
sacrament. 

As the monks had contributed greatly 
to the establishment of almost every 
other corruption of Christianity, they 
were no less active in promoting this. 
Among others, the name of Odo, bishop 
of Clugni, in France, in the tenth cen- 
tury, is mentioned as having been of 
eminent use on this occasion. Indeed, 
another Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, 

i Mosheim, III. p. 106. (P.) Cent, xlii PtH 
Ch. iii. Srct. xiv. 



of that age, is likewise said to have 
been a great promoter of it. But there 
does not appear to have been any pub- 
lic act in favour of the doctrine of tran- 
snbstantiation in England, before the 
Council of Oxford which condemned 
Wickliffe* 

We cannot be surprised, that the cir- 
cumstance of all the known properties 
of bread and wine remaining in thn en- 
charistical elements after consecration, 
should not a little embarrass the advo- 
cates for the change of them into real 
flesh and blood. On this account, Inno- 
cent III. acknowledged that, after con- 
secration, there did remain in the ele- 
ments a certain paucity and vincily, as 
he called them, which satisfied hunger 
and thirst. But afterwards, they who 
maintained that the consecrated host 
retained the nature of bread, and nour- 
ished the body, and especially that any 
part of it was turned into excrement, 
were, in derision, called Stercorarists. 
This term of reproach shows in what 
abhorrence all those who did not assent 
to this new doctrine were then held. 
If ridicule and contempt were a proper 
test of truth, I doubt not but that those 
who defended the absurd doctrine of 
transubstantiation would have had the 
advantage of the argument. Protes- 
tants would now only laugh at being 
called Stercorarists, but at that time 
the laugh would probably not have 
been with us, but against us. That 
was not an age of experiment, or it 
might have been easily decided, viz. by 
giving a man nothing but consecrated 
bread, whether it turned to nourish- 
ment and excrement or not; but the 
very proposal would have been deemed 
impious, and might have been very 
hazardous to the proposer. 

Considering the great difficulty of 
forming any conception concerning this 
conversion of the bread and wine into 
real flesh and blood, it is no wonder 
that many doubts should have been 
started, and different opinions should 
have been held concerning it ; and, that 
they should even continue to be held, 
3 In 13S5. Bee Brit. Bio*. I. pp. 38-41 . 
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notwithstanding the moat authorita- 
tive decisions respecting it. Peter Lom- 
bard, contemporary with Stephen of 
Autun above mentioned, approved of 
this doctrine of transubstantiation, but 
could not determine of what kind the 
change was ; whether it was only for- 
mal, or substantial, that is, whether 
it affected the sensible properties of 
the elements, or the real substance of 
them.' 

It was also a question whether the 
water (which it was always the custom 
to mix with the wine before consecra- 
tion) was changed immediately into 
the blood of Christ, or whether it was 
changed into wine first. Paschasius 
himself had asserted the former, but 
after long debates it was determined 
by Innocent III., and the schoolmen 
supported him in it, that the water is 
changed into wine before it is changed 
into the blood of Christ. 8 

In this, and several other respects, 
a considerable latitude of opinion was 
formerly allowed in the Churchof Rome; 
and indeed the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation did not properly become an ar- 
ticle of faith before it was made to be 
so by the Council of Trent. The car- 
dinal D'Ailli, at the Council of Con- 
stance, spoke of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation as an opinion only, and 
said that it could not be clearly inferred 
from the Scriptures, that the substance 
of bread did not remain in the sacra- 
ment.* 

At the Council of Trent, the Fran- 
ciscans maintained that the body of 
Christ descended from heaven, in order 
to be changed into the form of bread 
and wine, though it did not quit its 
former place ; whereas, the Dominicans 
said, that Jesus Christ did not come 
from any other place, but that he was 
formed in the host, the substance of 
the bread being changed into that of 
his body. The council did not decide 

* Larroche, p. 183. (P.) 

* See Basnage's Hittoire den Bfflitet Riformitt, 
II. p. 681, where this and other difficulties on 
the name subject are particularly considered. 
It is sufficient for my purpose to give a specimen 
of them. (/».) 

* Larroche, p. 492. (P.) 



this question, but in their decrees made 
use of such terms as both parties might 
adopt. 4 

When the great difficulty of one 
single conversion of any particular 
quantity of bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ was got over, 
one would imagine that another diffi- 
culty, no less insuperable, would have 
occurred, with respect to the multitude 
of consecrations performed in different 
places at the same time. But Guimond, 
who wrote against Bcrenger, in 1075, 
made nothingof these, or of still greater 
difficulties. Every separate part," says 
he, " of the eucharist is the whole body 
of Christ. It is given entire to all the 
faithful. They ail receive it equally. 
Though it should be celebrated a thou- 
sand times at once, it is the same in- 
divisible body of Christ. It is only to 
sense that a single part of the host 
appears less than the whole, but our 
senses often deceive us." It is acknow- 
ledged that there is a difficulty in cow- 
prehending this, but there is no diffi- 
culty in believing it. The only question 
is, whether God has been willing to 
make this change P "It is like the 
voice of a single man, which all the 
audience hears entire." He exhorts 
heretics to yield to the truth, because, 
says he, " we are not now contending 
for victory, as in the schools, or for 
any temporal interest, as in the secular 
court s. In this dispute nothing less is 
depending than eternal life."' 

When it was objected to Guimond, 
that the rats sometimes eat the conse- 
crated bread, he replied, that either the 
senses were deceived, or the body of 
Christ did not suffer any more in the 
rat, than in the sepulchre, or that the 
devil put real bread into it, cn which 
men and rats might feed. 8 

* Basnage, II. p. 669. > P. :• Canon I. is in 
these words : " Si quia negaverit, in sanctiasimm 
eucharistias sacramento contineri vere, realiter 
et substantialitcr corpus et aanguinem una cum 
anima ct divinitate Domini nostri Jesu Cbristi, 
ac proinde totum Christum, sed dixerit tantum- 
modo esse in eo ut in signo, vel figura, aut vir- 
tute ; anathema sit." Seas. xiii. C. viii. S. Coa. 
Trid. Can. et Dtcret. p. 75. 

« Fleury. (P.) [A. D. 1075.] 

• Basnage, I (b). p. 120. (P.) 
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The language in which some of the 
Popish priests have boasted of the 
power which this doctrine of transub- 
stantiation gives them, would excite 
the greatest ridicule, if there was not 
a mixture, of impiety with the absurd- 
ity of it. " On our altars," say some 
of them, "Jesus Christ obeys all the 
world. He obeys the priest, let him 
be where he will, at every hour, at his 
simple word. They carry him whither 
they please. He goes into the mouth 
of the wicked as well as of the right- 
eous. He makes no resistance, he does 
not hesitate one moment.'* 1 Some 
priests boasted that they had even 
more power than the Blessed Virgin, 
because they could create their Creator 
whenever they pleased ; whereas she had 
conceived him but once.* 

So much is made to depend on the 
power and will of the priest, with re- 
spect to the eucharist, and the sacra- 
ments in general, in the Church of 
Rome, as, I should think, must occa- 
sion a good deal of anxiety on the part 
of those who receive them. For they 
believe that the efficacy of all the sacra- 
ments depends upon the intention of 
him that administers them. This is ex- 
pressly determined in a decree of Pope 
Eugenius; and at the Council of Trent 
an anathema was pronounced on those 
who denied it. This is even ** carried 
so far, that, in one of the rubrics of 
the Missal, it is given as a rule, that if 
a priest who goes to consecrate twelve 
hosties, should have a general intention 
to leave out one of them," it will af- 
fect them all. 3 Luther mentions some 
priests at Rome, who acknowledged 
that, instead of pronouncing the proper 
words of consecration, only said to them- 
selves, Bread thou art, and bread thou 
shalt remain} 

All the disputes about the nature of 
the eucharistical elements were not 
confined to the Western church, in this 
period ; for at the beginning of the thir- 

• Basnage, I. p. 26. (P.) 
a Ibid. I (b). p. 423. (P.) 
3 Burnet on the Articles, p. 370. (P.) Art. 
xxvi. Ed. 4, p. 272. 
« Basnage, II. p. 687. (P.) 



teenth century the Greeks were much 
agitated about this subject; some af- 
firming that the mysteries, as they 
called them, were incorruptible, while 
others maintained that they were not : 
when Zonaras, a Greek friar, happily 
found out a middle way, which showed 
no less ingenuity than had been dis- 
played on the same subject by many of 
the monks or schoolmen in the West. 
The consecrated bread, ho said, was the 
flesh of Christ, as dead, and therefore 
corruptible ; but that after it was eaten, 
and thereby gone, as it were, into the 
sepulchre, it became incorruptible ; be- 
cause the body of our Lord did not re- 
main long dead and buried, but rose 
again.* 

The doctrine of tran substantiation 
was the cause of a great variety of 
new ceremonies and institutions in the 
Church of Rome. Hence, among other 
things, those rich and splendid recej>- 
tacles which were formed for the resi- 
dence of God, under this new shape, 
and the lamps and other precious 
ornaments that were designed to beau- 
tify this habitation of the Deity ; and 
hence the custom of carrying about 
this divine bread in solemn pomp, 
through the public streets, when it is 
to be administered to sick and dying 
persons, with many other ceremonies 
of a like nature. But what crowns 
the whole was the festival of the holy 
saci'ament. 

This was an institution of Urban 
IV., in 1264, on the pretended revela- 
tion of one Juliana, a woman of Liege, 
who said that it was showed her from 
heaven, that this particular festival 
day of the holy eucnarist had always 
been in the councils of the sovereign 
Trinity ; but that now the time of re- 
vealing it to men was come. In the 
decree of Urban it is said, "this fes- 
tival day properly belongs to the 
sacrament, because there is no saint 
but what has his proper festival ; that 
this is intended to confound the unbe- 
lief and extravagance of heretics, and 
to repair all the faults that men might 
« Larroche, p. 494. (P.) 
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be guilty of in otlier masses." 1 This the people should prostrate themselVes 
festival is attended with a procession, in the church at the sound of a bell* 
in which the host is carried in great The ceremony of carrying the host 
pomp and magnificence. No less a per- in procession to communicate the sick 
son than Thomas Aquinas composed seems to have been first used in this 
tho office for this great solemnity. country*. For, at the end of the twelfth 

Notwithstanding all this pomp and century, Hubert, archbishop of Can- 
splendour, which seldom fail to have terbury, and legate of Pope Celestine, 
charms for the bulk of mankind, this held a synod at York, in which, among 
decree of Urban was not universally other things, he commanded that when 
observed; and therefore it was con- any sick persons were to receive the 
firmed by another bull of Clement V. communion, the priest himself should 
But when the minds of men were a carry the host, clothed with his proper 
little enlightened after the Keformation habits, and with lights borne before it, 
by Luther, this solemnity became the suitable to so great a sacrament* We 
topic of much ridicule. On this ac- are also informed that, in the begin- 
count Catharine of Medicis wrote to ning of the thirteenth century, Odo, 
the Pope in 1561, as Thuanus informs bishop of Paris, in one of his synods, 
us, to request the abolition of this made several Constitutions relating to 
festival, because it was the occasion of the sacrament; as, about the manner 
much scandal, and was not at all of carrying it to the sick, of the adora- 
necessary. It may not bo amiss to tion of the persons who should meet it, 
give a more particular account of some of keeping it in the best part of the 
of the other new superstitions men- altar, of locking it up safe ; with several 
tioned above. precautions in case it should happen 

It was towards the end of the sixth that any part of the consecrated ele- 
centurv that the elevation of the host ments snould fell to the ground, or 
was first practised in the Eastern any fly or spider should fall into the 
church; but then it was intended to wine. 8 

represent the elevation of Christ upon Considering how solemn a thing the 
the cross, and was made immediately business of communicating was made, 
beforo the communion; and there is in consequence of the doctrine of tran- 
no mention of this ceremony in the substantiation, we do not wonder that 
Western church before the eleventh it was ordered by the Council of Trent, 
century. But then it immediately that, how contrite soever a sinner 
followed the consecration, though no should feel himself, he should not ap- 
adoration is said to have been intended proach the holy eucharist without 
by this ceremony till the thirteenth having made his sacramental confes- 
century, when it was expressly ap- sion, nor at the solemnity which the 
pointed in the Constitutions of Hono- receiving of the communion gave to an 
rius III. and Gregory IX.; the latter oath. This appeared, when Pope Gre- 
of whom, in 1227, ordered the ringing gory VII. proposed to the emperor 
of a bell, to warn the people to fall Henry, who was charged with many 
down on their knees and adore the con- crimes, to exculpate himself, by taking 
secrated host. 2 This, however, seems one part of a consecrated host, while 
to have beeu done before by Guy Pare, he himself should take the other, 
the Pope's legate, in Germany; who, This proposal staggered the emperor 
when he was at Cologne, in 1201, so much, that he desired the affair to 
ordered, that when the host was ele- be referred to a general council. 6 But 
vated in the celebration of tho mass, 

3 Histoire des Papcs, III. p. 131. (P.) 

* L*m>che, p. 4S3. (P.) 
Larrochc, p. 5S1. (P.) « Ibid. p. 484. (P.) 

a Ibid p. lv>. (P.) « Fleury, A. D. 1077. (P.) 
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we are more surprised that, upon any ments, which increased after the doc- 
occasion whatever, any person should trine of transubstantiation. In the 
be permitted to eat before he received tenth century the priests began to put 
the communion ; and yet, application the bread into the mouths of the com- 
being made to the Pope on the part of municants, and in the eleventh they 
the King of France, in 1722, that he began, in some churches, to use little 
might take some nourishment before hosts, like wafers, made round, white* 
he received the communion, on the day and very thin ; but this was not till 
of his consecration, as it was thought after the condemnation of Berenger, 
that he would not be able to go through and was disliked by many at that time; 
the fatigue of the ceremony without and the former custom of breaking the 
,it, the request was granted. It must bread into little pieces, and also that 
be presumed, however, that no other of giving the bread steeped in the 
than the Pope himself could have given wine, were still used in many places, 
so great a dispensation. 1 till near the end of the twelfth century, 

It was owing to the great awfulness after which the use of thin wafers 
of the real masses, and the many cere- became universal, 
monies that were necessary to be ob- At length, in order to leave the least 
served in the celebration of them, that, room for waste or abuse possible, the 
for four or five hundred years, what custom of communicating the laity 
are called dry masses (or the cere- with the bread only, was introduced; 
monies of the mass without the conse- and the doctrine of transubstantiation 
cration of the elements) were much made this practice much easier than 
used in the Church of Borne. They it could otherwise have been. For it 
were more especially used by gentle- being now agreed that the consecrated 
men who went a hunting early in the bread was the whole body of Christ, it 
morning, or returned late, or when a contained the blood of course ; and 
new-married couple wanted to receive consequently the wine, which was the 
benediction, &c. St. Louis often used blood only, became superfluous, 
this ceremony on board his vessel, and Thomas Aquinas defended the cus- 
it served for a consolation to pilgrims, torn of communicating with the bread 
when they had no opportunity of only, but he says that it was not ob- 
having real masses in their return from served in all churches; and the laity, 
the Holy- Land. These dry masses in many places, in order to prevent 
were so common at one time, that there the spilling of the wine, or, as they 
was a rubric in the Komish ritual pre- called it, tne blood of Christ (against 
pared for them. But the Reformation which they were alwavs most parti- 
opening men's eyes upon the subject, cularly cautioned) sucked it through 
Eckius confessed that what had been quills, or silver pipes, which were fas- 
practised ■ so long was, in truth, an toned to their chalices for that purpose, 
impiety and blasphemy against God. But at length, and especially from the 
The Council of Trent did not, how- custom of giving the bread steeped in 
ever, correct the abuse ; but the bishops the wine, came, by degrees, the custom 
since that time have abolished it by of communion in one kind only, with- 
degrees, and now it is only used on out any express authority for the 
Good Fridays, and during storms at purpose, in almost all the Western 
se'a. 2 churches, till it was established by the 

We see the farther progress of su- Council of Constance, in 141o. 3 But 
perstition in the various methods that the custom of communicating in both 
were devised in order to prevent the 8 See VEn/antt «< H istoiro du Concile," nu, 

waste or abuse Of the consecrated ele- L. lit. Soct.xxx p 253. By the samo decree, the 



was to be received, fatting, instead of 
» Hint, des Papes, V. p. </».) a ft<r tupper, unless in cases of necessity allowed 

a Basnago, 11. p. GSO. (/».) by the < ' 
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kinds was still practised in several 
places, and the Pope himself is said 
at one time to have administered the 
wine to the deacons and ministers of 
the altar, and to other persons of emi- 
nent piety, whom he thought worthy 
of so great a gift. 

The Council of Trent confirmed that 
of Constance, but left it to the Pope 
to grant the use of the cup to those 
whom he should think proper. Ac- 
cordingly Pius IV. granted the com- 
munion in both kinds to those who 
should demand it, provided they pro- 
fessed to believe as the church did in 
other respects. 1 The Bohemians also 
were allowed, with the Pope' s consent, 
to make use of the cup. 

The high reverence for the eucharist, 
which was produced by the doctrine of 
tran substantiation, made a change in 
the posture of receiving it. For, till 
the thirteenth century, all persons 
had communicated standing, but about 
that time the custom of receiving it 
kneeling came into use, and this is 
continued ever since in the Church of 
Rome, and from that in the Church of 
England. Frequent communion also 
was now no more to be expected ; and, 
indeed, so early as the tenth century, 
Ratherius.bisbopof Verona, was obliged 
to order his priests to warn believers 
to come four times a year to the com- 
munion; 2 and now the Catholics are 
not required to communicate more than 
once a year, and this is generally at 
Easter. " 

There are various other superstitious 
practices respecting the eucharist, in 
the Church of Rome, the origin of which 
it is hot easy to trace. There are six 
several sorts of vestments belonging to 
the officiating priest, and eight or nine 
to the bishop, and there is not one of 
them but has some mysterious signifi- 
cation, and a corresponding separate 
consecration ; not to mention the dif- 

» Histoire des Papea, IV. p. 670. (P.) 

a Larroche, p. 187. (P.) In the Orcck Church 
"the luics are obliged to receive the blessed 
■acriment four times a year." Bmith's Account, 
p. 157. 



ferent colours of them, and the diffe- 
rent occasions on which they are used ; 
and they are all so necessary, that the 
smallest variation in the ritual makes 
the masses be deemed imperfect. 

As I observed before, that two masses 
must not be celebrated on the same 
altar in the course of one day, and even 
a priest cannot officiate at any altar 
when a bishop has done it before him, 
they are now multiplied exceedingly. 
The masses also are reckoned defective, 
unless the altar be covered with three 
cloths, consecrated by the bishop, the 
last of which must be longer than the 
other ; and it must, after au, be covered 
with a stuff of some particular colour, 
according to the festival on which it is 
used. But the altar must be stripped 
of all its ornaments on Good Friday, 
for reasons which may be seen in Bas- 
nage (I. p. 48), together with many 
other superstitious observances relating 
to the eucharist, which I do not think 
it worth while to recite. 

In the eleventh century there arose 
violent debates between the Greek and 
Latin Churches on account of the for- 
mer using unleavened bread in the 
celebration of the eucharist. Such, 
however, it is very evident, must have 
been the bread that our Saviour him- 
made use of in the institution, as there 
was no leaven to be had during the 
whole season of Passover ; and at length 
the Latin Church conformed to this 
custom. 

Considering the many gross abuses 
which prevailed with respect to the 
Lord's supper, after the time of Pas- 
chasius, it is no wonder that we meet 
with some persons who laid it aside 
altogether. This was the case with 
the Paulician8 in the ninth century, 
who considered both baptism and 
the Lord's supper as something figu- 
rative and parabolical. 3 This was also 
the case with some persons in France, 
in the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and they were condemned at the 
synods of Orleans, and again at Arras, 

» Mosheim, II. p. 176-178. (P.) Cent. ix. PL iL 
Ch. t. 8ect. tL 
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in 1025. 1 Also, in the twelfth century, 
one Tanchehn* persuaded the people 
of Antwerp, and other persons in Flan- 
ders, that receiving the Lord's supper 
was not necessary to salvation. But, 
indeed, this he might do, without wish- 
ing them to omit the celebration of it 
altogether. 

As little can we wonder that un- 
believers should take advantage of such 
a doctrine as this, to treat the Christian 
religion with contempt. Averroes, the 
great freethinker of nis age, said that 
Judaism was the religion of children, 
and Mahometanism that of hogs ; but 
he knew no sect so foolish and absurd 
as that of the Christians, who adored 
what they ate. 3 



SECTION IV. 

OF THE BECOVERY OF THE GENUINE 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE CONCERNING 
THE LORD'8 SUPPER. 

As the corruption of this doctrine took 
place very early in the Christian church, 
and proceeded farther than any other, 
so it was with great difficulty rectified ; 
and, indeed, it is in general but very 
imperfectly done to this day, especially 
in the established reformed churches. 
The minds of the reformers, in general, 
were impressed with an idea of some- 
thing peculiarly mysterious and awful 
in the nature of the cucharist, as well 
as with a firm persuasion concerning 
the divinity of Cnrist. 

Wickliffe was late in settling his 
notion about the Lord's supper; so 

* Fleury. (P.) 

a Or Tanquelinua. If the accounts of his 
enormities are true, ho must have boon insane 
He was assassinated in 1125. See Nouv. Diet. 
Hist. V. p. 497. Mosheim says he was a mystic, 
but that probably " blasphemies were falsely 
charged upou bim by a vindictive priesthood." 
Cent. xii. Pt. ii. Ch. v. Sect. ix. 

■ Memoires pour la Vie de Potrarch, III. p. 760. 
(P.) Averroes was a native of Cordova in Spain, 
where ho died in 1226. See Nouv. IHct. Uitt. I. 
p. 208. 



that, in different parts of his writings, 
he contradicts himself on this subject. 4 
John Huss believed the doctrine of 
transubstantiation and the real pre- 
sence; but in answer to a person who 
had said that a priest, after his con- 
secration, was the Father of God, and 
the creator of God's body, he wrote a 
treatise to prove that Jesus Christ is 
the author of the transubstantiation, 
and the priest only the minister of it.' 

It is remarkable, that with respect 
to most of the reformers from Popery 
in the sixteenth century, the article of 
the eucharist was the last in which 
they gained any clear light, the doctrine 
of transubstantiation being that which 
they parted with, with peculiar reluc- 
tance, and in all public disputations 
their popish adversaries had more ad- 
vantage with respect to this than to 
any other subject. They advanced to 
the conferences with the utmost bold- 
ness when this was to be the subject 
of their disputation, having the pre- 
judices of their audience, and, in a great 
measure those that were their adver- 
saries too, on their side. 

Though Luther rejected transubstan- 
tiation, he nevertheless retained the 
doctrine of the real 'presence of the 
body of Christ in the eucharist; be- 
lieving that even the body of Christ 
might be omnipresent, as well as his 
divinity ; and in the Lutheran Form of 
Concord, which they made the terms 
of communion with them, this article 
was inserted. Luther, in his attempts 
to explain his doctrine on the subject 
of the eucharist, (which, to distinguish 
it from that of the Papists, he called 

« Gilpin's Life of him, p. 65. (P.) Brit. Bio*. 
I. pp. 38, 46. 

* L'Enf ant's History of the Council of Con- 
stance, I. p. 432. (P.) " Un certain predicateur 
de Boheme avoit avanc<?, q'tin prStre avant sa 
premiere messe n'6toit qu'enfant de Dion, mala 
qu'apres avoir officii il e"toit Pere de Dieu et 
Crlateur du corps de Dieu. Jean Hus fit uu 
Traits pour rufnter une proposition si Strange, 
quoiqu ellc ne fut pas nouvelie, et il soutint que 
cest J. C. qui est l'Autcur de la Trantubttantia* 
tion, et quele pretro n'en est que le ministre, 
en vertu des paroles sacramentales." Hi»toirt 
L. iii. Sect. liiL See also Sect. v. and L. ii. 
Sect. lxxiiL Am*t. 1714, pp. 169, 201, 280. 
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consubstamtiation,) said, that "as in a 
red-hot iron, two distinct substances, 
iron and ./ire, are nnited, so is the body 
of Christ joined with the bread in the 
eucharist." 1 Some Lutherans main- 
tained, "that all the properties of the 
divine nature, and consequently its 
omnipresence, were communicated to 
the human nature of Christ by the 
hypostatic union" between them/ But 
these were more rigid than Luther him- 
self, and it is supposed that being con- 
vinced by the reasons of Melancthon, 
he would have entertained the opinion 
of the other reformers on this subject, if 
death had not prevented him. 3 Carol- 
stadt, Luther's colleague, maintained 
"that the bread and wine were no more 
than external signs or symbols, designed 
to excite in the minds of Christians the 
remembrance of the sufferings and death 
of the Divine Saviour, and of the bene- 
fits which arise from it." 4 

It is remarkable that Zuinglius was 
was much more rational than Luther 
on this subject. For he, like Carolstadt, 
considered the bread and wine as no 
more than signs and symbols of the 
body and blood of Christ, and that we 
derive no benefit from the eucharist, 
except what arises from the recollection 
of the merits of Christ. 5 He M would 
not allow to the ministers of the church 
the power of excluding flagitious offen- 
ders from its communion, ' but left all 
punishment to the civil magistrate. 6 
Upon the whole, Zuinglius seems to 
have thought as rationally on the sub- 
ject of the eucharist as Socinus, who 
also considered it merely as a comme- 
moration of the death of Christ.' 



i Mosbeim, III. p. 831. (P.) Cent. xvi. Sect. i. 
Ch. ii. Sect xxi. Note M. 

a Ibid. IV. p. 75. (P.) Cent. xvl. Sect. iii. Pt. ii. 
Cb. ii. Sect. x. 

a Basuage, II. p. 331. (P.) 

* Musheim, III. p. 331. (P.) Cent. xvi. Sect i. 
Cb. ii. Sect. xxi. 

* Ibid. IV. p. 76. (P.) Nil e$H in Catna, quam 
mcmoriam Ckristi. Cent. xvi. Sect. iii. Pt. ii. 
Ch. ii. Sect. x. Note [n]. 

* Ibid. IV. p. 115. (P.) Cent. xvi. Sect. iii. 
Pt. ii. Ch. ii. Sect, xxxiii. 

7 Dr. Maclaine says, in a nolo to Mosbeim, that 
" the sentiments of Zuinglo. . . were the same with 
those maintained by Bishop Hoadly, in his Plain 



Calvin was much less rational. For 
he supposed that a certain divine virtue 
or efficacy was communicated by Christ* 
together with the bread and wine. 8 
And he not only excluded vicious per- 
sons from communion, but likewise 
procured their banishment from the 
city. 9 

We h ave a remarkable example of 
the confidence of the Catholics on the 
subject of the eucharist, in the famous 
conference of Poissy, in 1661, held in 
the presence of Charles IX. and Catha- 
rine of Medicis, in the court of France, 
between a number of Popish and Pro- 
testant divines, of whom the cardinal 
of Lorraine was the principal on the 
side of the Catholics, and Beza on that 
of the Protestants. The cardinal, in 
his speech on this subject, says, "We 
must always oppose these words, This 
is my body, to all argumentation, judg- 
ments, and speculation of understand- 
ing, or human spirit. They will be fire 
and thunder to all consciences. . . . Let 
us believe the Lord, and obey him in 
all things and places ; let us not con- 
tradict him, because what he tells us 
seems absurd, improper, and contrary 
to our senses and thoughts. Let bis 
word overcome everything, and be unto 
us, as it is, the most precious thing. 
That it befits us to do everywhere-, 
but especially in the holy mysteries. 
Let us not look only to the things wa 

Account " Vol. III. p. 331. Cent. xvi. Scct.i. Ch. ii. 
Sect. xxi. Note [a]. Yet Zuinglius, according 
to the writer of Ridley's Life, held the same 
opinion with that bishop, who " always believed 
and maintained a real presence by grace to faith, 
and not a mere figure only." (See supra, p. 40, 
Note ,0 .) He adds, " there were some English 
fanatics, such as John Webb, George Roper, and 
Gregory Paske, who believed that the sacrament 
was only a bare sign of Christ's body, and nothing 
more than a remembrance of it. These three 
fanatics, who were burned at Canterbury, at the 
same time, in Mary's reign, appear to have been 
better scripturists than Ridley, and to have antici- 
pated Hoadly's Plain Account. The opposite views 
of these prelates of the same church discover how 
little the state can do to secure uniformity, when 
it quits its propor province and affects to establish 
religion. See the Life of Bishop Ridley, by 
Gloccster Ridley, 1763, pp. 664, 665, and Clarke's 
Martyrolooit, 1652, p. 159. 

« M< sheim, p. 79. (P.) Cent. xvi. Sect. iii. Pt. 
ii. Ch. ii. Sect. xii. 

•Ibid. p. 115. (P.) Ibid, xxxiii. 
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eee, but let us observe bis word ; for 
his word is infallible, and cannot be 
false nor deceive us. On the contrary, 
our senses are easily imposed upon, 
and deceive us often. Since he said 
then, Thia is my body, let us not 
doubt of it, but believe, obey, and look 
upon him with the eyes of our under- 
standing," &C. 1 

On most other subjects the Popish 
advocates rather declined the contest, 
but in this they thought they could 
triumph. This conference ended as all 
others in those days did, without giving 
any satisfaction to either party. The 
cardinal himself would have consented 
to an article on this subject sufficiently 
agreeable to the Lutheran doctrine, 
viz. That the substance of the body 
and blood of Christ is in the eucharist ; 
but his brethren would not admit of it, 
thinking it captious and heretical. 8 

It is the doctrine both of the Church 
of England, and of the Establishment 
in Scotland, that some peculiar divine 
virtue is communicated with the eu- 
charistical elements, when they are 
properly received, and therefore more 
preparation is enjoined for receiving 
shis ordinance, than for attending pub- 
lic worship in general. In the twenty- 
fifth article of the Church of England 
it is said, that " sacraments ordained 
of Christ, be not only badges or tokens 
of Christian men's professions, but 
rather they be certain sure witnesses, 
and effectual signs of grace and God's 
will towards us, by the which he doth 
work invisibly in us, and doth not only 
quicken, but also strengthen and con- 
firm our faith in him." 

In theAsseynbly's Shorter Catechism, 
* a sacrament " is defined to be " an 
holy ordinance, instituted by Christ; 
wherein, by sensible signs, Christ and 
the benefit of the new covenant, are 
represented, sealed, and applied to be- 
lievers. The Lord's supper f ' in particu- 
lar is said to be "a sacrament, wherein, 
by giving and receiving bread and wine, 

• Laval's History of tho Reformation In Franco, 

t p. 336. (P.) 
1 Ibid. p. 583. (P.) 



according to Christ's appointment, his 
death is shewed forth, and the worthy 
receivers are, not after a corporal and 
carnal manner, but by faith, made par- 
takers of his body and blood, with all 
its benefits, to their spiritual nourish- 
ment, and growth in grace." Agreeably 
to these ideas, it is there said that, 
"it is required of them that would 
worthily partake of the Lord's supper, 
that they examine themselves, of their 
knowledge to discern the Lord's body, 
of their faith to feed upon him, of their 
repentance, love and new obedience, lest, 
coming unworthily, they eat and drink 
judgment to themselves." 

This artiele of superstition has great 
hold on the minds of Dissenters in 
general, the Independents requiring 
before admission to communion, an ac- 
count of what fhey call an experience 
in religion, or the evidence of a man's 
having had what they deem to be a 
miraculous work of grace upon his soul; 
so that they can have reason to 
think that he is one of the elect, and 
that he will not fall away. And on 
this account many Dissenters have days 
of preparation for receiving the Lord's 
supper,* and they do not consider any 
person to be properly qualified to aa- 
m mister either this ordinance, or bap- 
tism, till he has been regularly or- 
dained, though they have no objection 
to his preaching all his life, if he 
pleases, without that ceremony, or to 
attending upon his ministry in all other 
respects. 

It can also be from nothing but the 
remains of superstition, that the num- 
ber of communicants, even among the 
most liberal of the Dissenters, is very 
small, seldom exceeding one in ten of 
the congregation ; and very few as yet 
bring their children to communion. On 
this subject Mr. Pierce wrote a very 
valuable tract, which has led many 
persons to think favourably of the prac- 
tice, as the only effectual method of 
securing tho attendance of Christians 
in general, when they are grown up. 4 

a See [Rutt's Priostley] VoL II. p. 30. 
« Ibid. p. 837, and Notes, and p. 338. 

M 2 
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I would onlv advise the deferring of 
communion till the children be of a 
proper age to be brought to attend 
other parts of public worship, and till 
they can be made to join in the celebra- 
tion with decency, so as to give no 
offence to others. This being a part 
of public worship, there cannot, I 
think, be any reason for making 
them communicate at an earlier 
age ; and to make them do it at any 
period before it be properly an act of 
their own, will equally secure their 
attendance afterwards, which is the 
object to be aimed at. It is having 
had no particular fixed time for be- 
ginning to communicate, that has 
been the reason of its being so gene- 
rally neglected as it has been witn us. 
I flatter myself, however that in 
due time, we shall think rationally 
on this, as well as on other subjects 
relating to Christianity, and that our 



practice will correspond with our souti- 
ments. 1 

» In the " Address, on the 8ubject of giving 
the Lord's Supper to Children," published in 
1773, Dr. Priestley, adopting tho opinion of Mr. 
Pierce, declares himself "fully satisfied that 
in/ant -communion, as well as infant-baptum, was 
the most ancient custom in the Christian 
church." He admits, however, that there is no 
reference to such communion, in any writer be- 
fore Cyprian To that communion, according to 
Cypriau, infants, In the strictest sense of the 
term, were brought to partake, without waiting 
till they could be supposed " to join in the cele- 
bration." (See lupra, p. 145, Notes.) 

I know notof any Christian society who practise 
iti/ant-communion, even with Dr. Priestley's 
qualifications, nor of any who now advocate his 
opinion, which seems, however, very just, that 
infant-baptitm and in/ant-communion depend 
for their authority on the same arguments from 
Christian antiquity. The late Rev. Mr. Newton, 
an Independent Minister of Norwich, with whom 
I had the pleasure of an acquaintance, held the 
same opinion of in/ant-communion with Mr. 
Pierce and Dr. Priestley ; but I am not aware 
that he ever wrote on the subject, or that his 
opinion was entertained by any individual or 
society in his religious connection. Mr. N. would, 
of course, lay no stress on the Calvinittie custom 
of requiring an experience. 



PART VII. 

.THE HISTORY OF OPINIONS RELATING TO BAPTISM. 

• 

THE INTRODUCTION. performed, by dipping the whole body 

in the water. 

The rite of baptism was perhaps first As this rite & usually called the 
practised by John, whose commission baptism of repentance, it was probably 
from God,was to baptize unto repentance intended to represent the purity of 
all who should profess themselves to be heart and life which was required of 
his disciples. Our Saviour himself was all who profess themselves to be Chris- 
baptized, and probably all the apostles, tians ; and therefore a declaration of 
who, by his directions, baptized others, faith in Christ, and also of repentance, 
even in his lifetime ; and in his giving was always made by those who pre* 
his commission to them, he commanded sented themselves to be baptized, at 
tbem to baptize, as well as disciple, all least, if it was required of them. No- 
nations. Accordingly we find, in the thing more, therefore, seems to have 
book of Acts, that all who were con- been meant by baptism originally, than 
verted to Christianity, Jews as well as a solemn declaration of a man's being 
Gentiles, were received into the Chris- a Christian, and of his resolution to 
tian church by baptism ; and at that live as becomes one ; and very far waa 
time this rite appears to have been it from being imagined, that there was 
generally, though probably not always any peculiar virtue in the rite itself. 
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It was considered as, laying a man under 
obligation to a virtuous and holy life, 
as the profession of Christianity neces- 
sarily does, but not as of itself making 
any person holy. 

It is certain that, in very early times, 
there is no particular mention made of 
any person being baptized by sprink- 
ling only, or a partial application of 
water to the body ; but as, on the other 
hand, the dipping of the whole body is 
not expresslv prescribed, 1 and the moral 
emblem is the same, viz. that of clean- 
ne88 or purity, produced by the use of 
water, we seem to be at liberty to apply 
the water either to the whole body, or 
to part of it, as circumstances shall 
make it convenient. 2 The Greek word 
(Oaimfa certainly does not always imply 
a dipping of the whole body in water. 
For it is applied to that kind of wash- 
ing which the Pharisees required before 
eating. See Luke xi. 38; Mark vii. 
4. 3 We read in the same evangelist of 
the baptism not only of cups, pots and 

* Doddridge inquires, in Lect. cciL whether 
immertion "be an essential circumstance in 
baptism f and resolves, that, " on the whole, 
that mode of baptism is evidently favoured by 
scripture examples, though not required by ex- 
press precept." Yet, how can we better under* 
stand a precept of the scripture than by ob- 
serving the " scripturo examples" T Selden ap- 
proves "the baptizing of children" as a rito 
which "succeeds circumcision;" yet, referring 
to the disuse of immersion, he says, In England, 
of late years, I ever thought the parson baptized 
his own fingers rather than the child." Table 
Talk, Baptitm. 

8 May not such a liberty be plcnded for several 
practices among Christians, which my author, 
in the preceding and following pages, has justly 
exposed ; though they have not wanted very 
specious excuses of utility or convenience ? 

3 See a Note in toe. added to the 4th edition of 
tho Improved Vernon. Yet Hammond (" Anuot. 
In Mark vii. 4") says, as quoted by Gale, that 
" the word signifies the washing of auy part, as 
the hands, here, by w*y of immersion in water, 
as that is opposed to affusion, or pouring water 
upon them ;" and that " the bapti$m of cups, is 
putting into water, all over, rinsing them." Re- 
flections on Wall, 1711, pp. 150, 102. See also 
Wall's Defence, pp. 100-113. Le Clerc's version is, 
14 II* ne mangent point non plus qu'ils n'aieut 
plong.5 leurt maim dans I'eau." Nouv. Test. 1703. 
Mr. Wakefield says, "the Greek word 0aim£w, 
which occurs not unfrequently in classic authors, 
universally signifies, as far as my observation 
has extended, to dip entirely under water." Plain 
and Short Account, p. 10. See a lar^e enumera- 
tion of passages from the ancients, by Gale. 
Reflection*, pp. 05-120. 



brazen vessels, but also of couches. 
Also, as in the Old Testament we often 
read of sprinkling with water, as Num. 
xix. 13, 18; Ezek. xxxvi. 25; and it 
is referred to in the New, Heb. ix. 19, 
where we read, " And Moses sprinkled 
both the book of the law, and all the 
people ;" I think it most probable, that 
when great numbers were baptized at 
the same time, the water was applied 
in this manner, the practice being 
sufficiently familiar to Jews. 

In the three first centuries, it was 
not uncommon to baptize persons at 
the hour of death, and in this case 
they certainly did not dip the whole 
body. Epiphanius speaks of a Jewish 
patriarch being baptized by a Christian, 
who was introduced in the disguise of 
a physician, on account of his being 
unwilling that his relations should 
know it; and the water was brought 
by a servant, as if it had been for some 
other purpose. 4 Whether the story be 
true or false, it equally shows that tho 
minds of Christians in that age, were 
not shocked at the idea of baptizing 
in a manner which must have been 
nearly as it is now used, and that such 
was deemed a sufficient baptism. It 
is said, indeed, by some, that the 
Eunomians made this change in the 
rite of baptism ; thinking it indecent 
to plunge persons over-head in water, 
and especially naked ; and that 11 they 
therefore only uncovered them to the 
breast, and then poured water upon 
their heads."' But as the Eunomians 
were a branch of the Arians, it is not 
probable that the Catholics, as they 
were called, would adopt the custom 
from them. Besides, if the practice 
of immersion had always been thought 
absolutely necessary to baptism, it is 
not probable that the Christians of 
that age would have ever departed 
from it. As superstition increased, 
we shall have evidence enough, that 
they were more ready to add than to 

* liar. xxx. Opera, I. p. 128. (P.) 

• See Jortin's Remarks, 1752, II. p. 2S2. .) 
Ed. 1805, II. p. 128. 
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diminish, with respect to everything they did it in order to express, in a 

that was of a ceremonial nature. stronger manner, their own humilia- 

It has been much debated whether tion and contrition. Jonah iii. 7, 8. 
infants were considered as proper sub- Agreeably to these prevailing ideas, 
jects for baptism in the primitive though circumcision was a religious 
church. 1 Now, besides, that we are rite, instituted as a symbol of the 
not able to trace the origin of infant covenant between God and the de- 
baptism, and therefore are necessarily scendants of Abraham by Isaac and 
carried back into the age of the apos- Jacob, yet, not only was Ishmael cir- 
tles for it, a controversy arose pretty cumcised, but also all the slaves of 
early in the Christian church, which Abraham, who had no interest what- 
would naturally have led some persons ever in the promises made to him. 
to deny the antiquity of the nraciice, The application of this rite, there- 
if they could ; and considering the fore, to Ishmael, and to the slaves of 
state of opinions and practices with Abraham, was no more than a neccs- 
respect to things of a similar nature, sary appendage to the circumcision of 
it is natural to suppose that the Abraham himself, as master of the 
primitive Christians would baptize family. It was his own act only, and 
infants as well as adult persons. 2 therefore the consent of Ishmael or of 

With respect to this subject, I cannot the slaves cannot be supposed to have 
think that writers have attended so been in the least degree necessary, 
much as they ought to have done to From the same fact we must also con- 
the power of a master of a family (the elude that circumcision, as such, could 
patria poteetas) in the East, and par- not express any interest that the sub- 
ticularly have not considered how far jects of it had in the things signiiied 
his own character and profession by it ; for then Ishmael and the slaves 
usuallv affected his wife, his children, of Abraham would have had an equal 
and his servants, and indeed every- interest in them.* 
thing that belonged to him. When There can be no doubt but that 
the Ninevites repented, they made when the Jews in future ages made 
even their cattle to fast, and wear converts to their religion, they obliged 
sackcloth, as well as themselves; not every master of a family both to 
that they could consider their cattle submit to this rite himself, and like- 
as having any occasion to repent, but wise to see that all his household, or 

i See a "View of the chief Arguments for and that depended upon him, did the 
against infant Baptism." Doddridge. Lect. same. For the same reason, whatever 

saffl.^^^ rite ??t b f n e j$±g and 

vcr£ extraordinary "testimony of 1 learned whatever it had expressed, the same 
rsedo-baptist, Ludovicus Viv<», who, in his an- people would, no doubt, have applied, 
notations upon St. Austin, Be Civit. Dei, L. i. fl :„ +1,^ M ««T MM 

C.xxvii. amimaNaninevininaduUumantiquiiut « in the same ^discriminate manner, 
soiere baptuari," No. xxv. ad fin. Ed. 2, p. 321. to the master of the family, and to all 
S'S^™Mw~! his household. It was natural, there- 

fence, 1720, appear to contain all that can now bo *Ore, tor the apostles, and other J ews, 

discovered an to the mode and $ubject of apostolio on the institution of baptism, to apply 

bunt ism. The reader will find much information u, + rt • j„ „n __, _ „ „ i 

resecting the arguments and authorities for the « to mtants, as well as to adults, as a 

hnmertion of Adult*, as the only christian bap- token of the profession of Christianity 




xniiouoiu, *u "»r> •» J .t/iijji, ucw - — —J " ■■- — ~ * ' - - — w — — - O 

given the argument .from tradition all the force it as a substitute for circumcision, and 

of which it is capable. j • , -i i * i • i • j 

* Tbe author's oarly and latest opinion upon succeeding m the place of it, which it 

this subject appears to have been, that ** the is never said to do in the Scriptures, 

baptism of children is to bo considered as one +l irm „l, a^ma. Vwaa-n "\&A 1*2 ____ 

part of a man s own profession of Christianity." though SOme have been led Dj; some 

Bee fRutfs Priestley] Vol. ii. p. 335, and Note, circumstances of resemblance in the 
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two rites to imagine that this was the 
case. According to the general ideas, 
and the established custom of the 
Jews and other Asiatics, in similar 
cases, they would not have thought of 
adopting any other practice than that 
of infant baptism, without particular 
directions. 

Accordingly, we find in the Scrip- 
tures, that the jailor, on professing his 
faith in Christ, was baptized, he and 
all hie, Acts xvi. 33 ; and that Lydia 
was baptized and all her household, 
ver. 15.* Now it is certain that to a 
Jew these phrases would convey the 
idea of the children, at least, if not of 
the domestic slaves, having been bap- 
tized, as well as the head of the family. 
A Roman also could not have under- 
stood them to imply less than all who 
were subject to what was called the 
patria potestas. 

It also appears to me to be very 
evident from ecclesiastical history, and 
the writings of the Christian fathers, 
that infant baptism was the uniform 
practice of the primitive Christians, 
and continued to be so till, along with 
other superstitious notions, they got 
the idea of the efficacy of baptism as 
such to wash away sins, and conse- 
quently of the peculiar safety of dying 
presently after they were baptized, 
before any fresh guilt could be con- 

• 

i See [Butt's Priestley] Vol. II. p. 334. Yet it 
Is thus argued, on the other Bide. " By whole 
families, in scripture, is meant all persons of 
reason and age within the family ; for it is said 
of the Ruler at Capernaum, (John iv.) that he 
believed and all hit house." Lib. of Proph. 8ect. 
xvril No. xxiv. p. 819. " It Is certain tho word 
house or household is often used where none are 
meant but such as arc come to years of under- 
standing. For example, John iv. 53, Himself be- 
lieved and his whole house; Acts xviii. 8, Crispin 
...believed on the Lord with all his house. Of the 
three examples of households baptized, it is ex- 
pressly said of the one (the jailor's), that Paul 
and Silas * spake tho word of the Lord to him, 
and to all that were in his house.' If all the 
families in Great Britain were obliged to take an 
oath of allegiance, any man who should hereafter 
road our history, would mako a very wrong in- 
ference if he should, merely from the word 
families or households, conclude this oath was 
administered tochildren." Plain Account of Bap- 
tism, in Letters to Bishop Hoadly, 1758, Ed. 2, 
1766, pp. 99, 100. See also Wakefield's «' Plain 
and Short Account," p. 21. 



tracted. Now, an argument derived 
from the uniform practice of the 
primitive Christians cannot but be 
allowed to have considerable weight, 
as an evidence of its having been a 
practice of the apostolical times, and 
having the sanction of apostolical 
authority. It is from the evidence of 
tradition only, deduced from the un- 
interrupted practice of the Christian, 
churches, that we now set apart not 
the seventh but the first day of the 
week, for the purpose of public wor- 
ship. There is no express authority 
for this in the New Testament. 

Tertullian, indeed, advises to defer 
baptism till persons be of age to be 
Christians, lest it should brmg their 
sponsors into danger ; alleging also, 
that their innocent age had no need to 
hasten to the remission of sins. 2 But 
he nowhere iijinuates that infant 
baptism was not even the universal 
custom of his time, or that it had been 
an innovation; which, in pleading 
against it, he might naturally have 
been expected to insist upon. He was 
only offended at the too great readiness 
witri which all persons were admitted 
to baptism, when some of them were 
afterwards a disgrace to their profes- 
sion. He therefore advises to defer it 
m all cases, and in that of infants 
also. 

If we trace the progress of this affair 
a little farther, we shall find that when, 
by the prevalence of the liberal senti- 
ments of Christianity, more account 
was made of slaves, as being of the 
same species with their masters, and 
equally interested with them in the 
privileges and promises of the gospel, 
and especially when, in consequence of 
this, they acquired more civil rights, 
and were allowed to act for themselves 
more than they had done, they were 
considered as having religious interests 
of their own. 3 Indeed, in the time of 
the Romans, slaves, being of different 
nations, were allowed (agreeably to the 

* De Baptismo, Soct. xviii. Opera, p. 231. (P.) 
» See [Butt's Priestley] Vol. II. p. 334, and 
Note. 
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genius of the pagan system) to practise 
some of their peculiar religious rites; 
and a great many of the first Christian 
converts were slaves ; their masters, at 
that time, not finding themselves or 
their interest affected by it, and there- 
fore not taking any umbrage at it. 

It happened, also, that the power of 
a father over his children was much less 
in these Northern nations of Europe, 
than it was in the East, or among the 
Romans, with whom, likewise, it sen- 
sibly declined. On this account, and 
also because, from the very first pro- 
mulgation of Christianity, it could not 
but be manifest, that persons were in- 
terested in it, as individuals, and not 
as members of families, or societies, I 
make no doubt but that, in general, if 
there were adult children or slaves in 
a family, at the time that the master 
professed himself a Christian, they 
were not baptized without their own 
consent ; but no consideration, that can 
be supposed to have occurred either to 
Jews or Romans, could have led them 
to make the same exception in favour 
of infants. 

Considering how very different are 
the ideas and customs of these times, 
and these parts of the world, from 
those which prevailed among the Jews, 
when baptism was instituted, the pe- 
culiar reasons for applying it to infants 
nave, in a great measure, ceased. But 
still, as the practice is of apostolical 
authority, 1 it appears to me that 
no innovation ought to be made in it 
by any power whatever ; but that we 
ought rather to preserve those ideas 
which originally gave a propriety to it, 
s especially when there is nothing un- 
natural m them. For my own part, I 
endeavour to adhere to the primitive 
ideas above mentioned, and therefore 
I consider the baptizing of my chil- 
dren, not as directly implying that 
they have any interest in it, or in the 
things signified by it, but as a part of 
ray own profession of Christianity, and 
consequently as an obligation which, as 

i Tfcls question must, at least, be regarded as 
still mbjudice. 



such, I am under, to educate my chil- 
dren, and also to instruct my servants, 
in the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion. In this view of the ordinance of 
baptism, infants are indirectly inte- 
rested in it, whether they adhere to the 
professions of Christianity, and thereby 
secure the blessings of it when they 
become adults, so as to think and act 
for themselves, or not. 

It is possible that, at this time, and 
in these parts of the world, we may 
not see so much reason for any positive 
institutions ; but with the Jews, and 
indeed throughout all the East, nothing 
is more common than to express sen- 
timents and purposes by appropriated 
actions. Now, washing with water so 
naturally expresses purity of heart, and 
is a thing so agreeable in itself, espe- 
cially in hot countries, we cannot 
wonder it should be made choice of 
to denote the profession of a religion 
which brings men under the strictest 
obligations to repent and reform their 
lives ; and particularly that John the 
Baptist, whose immediate business it 
was to preach repentance, should be 
directed to enjoin it. 

Whether baptism be of earlier anti- 
quity than Jonn the Baptist, I have 
not been able to satisfy myself. Mai- 
monides and the earliest Jewish writers 
speak of solemn baptism as a necessary 
attendant on circumcision, whenever 
any new converts were made to their 
religion, and also as a practice that was 
immemorial among them . But whether 
it was tacitly implied in the original 
institution of circumcision, or whether 
it had been adopted afterwards, as 
naturally expressive of the new con- 
verts cleansing themselves from the 
impurities of their former state of 
Heathenism, it was probably the cus- 
tom of the Jews in the time of our 
Saviour. 

If this was the case, and the Jews 
did both circumcise and baptize all that 
were capable of it, when families were 
converted to their religion, there was 
both the less reason for explaining the 
nature and the use of the rite on the 
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first mention of it, or for describing 
more particularly than has been done, 
who were the proper subjects of bap- 
tism. And we may rather suppose 
that our Lord would have expressly 
restricted the application of it to adult 
persons, if he had intended that the 
prevailing custom should be altered. 
Consequently, when a master of a 
family was converted to Christianity, 
he would, of course, be required to 
baptize all his household, and consider 
himself as bound to instruct them in 
the principles of the religion that he 
professed. 

If any controversy was ever calcu- 
lated to bring a fact of this nature to 
light, it was that of Pelagius and Austin 
about original sin, in which the latter 
maintained, that baptism was necessary 
to wash it away, the second spiritual 
birth counteracting the effects of the 
first carnal birth. Now the utmost 
that Pelagius appears to have replied 
on this subject was, that infant baptism 
was not necessary. But he did not pre- 
tend to say that the practice was not 
then universal, or that it had not always 
been so. Nay, Austin says that it was 
agreed between him and his opponent, 
that infants ought to be baptized, and 
that they differed only about the rea- 
son why they were to be baptized. 1 

We also find no trace oi its being 
thought that the baptism of either the 
master of a family, or of his household, 
on their first profession of Christianity, 
might suffice for their descendants ; an J 
though the Jews did not repeat that 
baptism which accompanied circum- 
cision, yet the circumcision itself was 
repeated on every male, so that if the 
Christians in the primitive times had 
been influenced by any analogies be- 
tween the Jewish religion and their 
own, they would rather have been led 
to repeat the rite of baptism with re- 
spect to their children, than to discon- 
tinue it. 

Lastly, I am not able to interpret 
1 Cor. vii. 14, " The unbelieving hus- 

» De Verbis Jpostoli Sermo, xiil. Opera, X. 
p. 818. <P,) 



band is sanctified by the wife, . . . else 
were your children unclean, but now 
are they holy," more naturally than by 
supposing that, as by holy the Jews 
meant devoted to God, so by a child 
being holy, they meant that it had a 
right to the ceremonies of their holy 
religion. As therefore a child born of 
one Jewish parent had a right to cir- 
cumcision, so a child born of one 
Christian parent had a right to bap- 
tism. Indeed, I do not see what other 
rational meaning can be assigned to the 
holiness of a child. * 

It is remarkable that the Christians 
in Abyssinia repeat their baptism an- 
nually, on the festival of Epiphany. 8 



SECTION I. 

OF THE OPINIONS AND PRACTICES OF THE 
CHRISTIANS RELATING TO BAPTISM, TILL 
THE REFORMATION. 

There is this difference with respect to 
the corruptions of the rite of baptism, 

« After a large exposition of this passage, Mr. 
Wak< field Hays, " If baptism made children holy, 
the fears of the Corinthians were needless ..be- 
cause then, whoever their parents might be, they 
would soon become holy through baptism : so 
that we must not conclude the holiness of sucb 
children to be the consequence of baptism, but 
of something else, and that is, if we may take 
St. Paul's word for it, the being born of Christian 
parents." Plain and Short Account, pp. 54-64. 

Le Clcrc says on the passage, " Ces expressions 
sont tirees do l'usage des Juifs, qui nommoient 
ceux de leur religion saints; e'est-a-dire consacres 
a Dicu ; et les autres impure ct touillez. Ceux 
qui dtoient nez d un Juif et d'une Grcque, pas- 
soient pour Juifs d'extraction, comme si leur 
pore et leur mere avoient 6t6 Juifs ; et il en etoit 
de memo de ceux qui Itoient d'un pere Grec et 
d'une femme Julve, comme Timothee ; pourvtt 
neanraoinaqucceaenfanseinbrassasscnt la religion 
Judalque." Nouv. Test. p. 143. See also Gales 
RtHfctitjne.w.aiZ, 540. 

» Geddes's Church History of Ethiopia, 1096% 
p. 33. (P.) " They are said to have divers forma 
of baptism, viz. I baptize thee in the Holy Spirit ; 
I baptize thee in the water of Jordan ; Let God 
baptize thee ; Come thou to baptism. They cir- 
cumcise both males and females, and all are 
baptized every year, on the feast of Epiphany. 
They hold that men derive their souls, no less 
than their bodies, from their parents ; and that 
the children of Christian parents, and especially 
of a Christian mother, are saved, notwithstand- 
ing they die without baptism." 
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and those of the Lord's supper, that that baptism washed away sin, a field 

though they both began about the was opened for much sedn cing eloquence 

same time, those relating to baptism on the subject, which could not fail to 

were perhaps the earlier of the two, confirm and increase the prevailing 

and the progress of superstition, in con- superstition. Chrysostom, speaking of 

sequence of this corruption, was rather baptism, says, " When you are come 

more rapid in the first century of Chris- to the bed of the Holy Spirit, to the 

tianity, it was by no mean so afterwards, portico of grace, to the dreadful and 

For after the time of those who are more desirable bath, throw yourselves upon 

properly called fathers, we find no the ground, as prisoners before a 

material alteration in the rite of bap- king." 3 

tisni itself (though the business of con- Superstitious practices, similar to 

formation grew out of it) whereas, we those which followed the corruption of 

have seen that the most material ad- the doctrine of the eucharist, did not 

ditions were made to the doctrine of fail to accompany this undue reverence 

the eucharist, so late as the ninth cen- for the water of baptism. We find 

tury. that in the third century the novi- 

In the age immediately following ciates returned from baptism adorned 

that of the apostles, we find that baptism with crowns, and clothed with white 

and regeneration were used as synony- garments, in token of their victory 

mous terms ; and whereas, originally, over sin and the world. If they scru- 

the pardon of sin was supposed to be pled eating before they received the 

the consequence of that reformation of eucharist, they made a great scruple 

life which was only promised at baptism, of washing after baptism . They would 

it was now imagined that there was not do it till the end of the week ; and 

something in the rite itself, to which immediately after baptism they wiped 

that grace was annexed ; and in general the bodies of the catechumens lest a 

it seems to have been imagined that drop of the sacramental water should 

this sanctifying virtue was in the water, fall to the ground. They went to 

and in no other part of the ordinance church on the Sunday to put off their 

as administered by the priest. white garments, and to receive what 

Tertullian says, that the Holy Spirit was called the ablution. 

was always given in baptism ; and yet It was even believed that a miracle 

he expressly denied that it was be- was wrought on the water that was 

stowed by the laying on of hands, drawn on the day of Epiphany, be- 

This writer says farther, that the Spirit cause Jesus Christ had been baptized 

of God descends upon the water of at that time. They carried it with 

baptism, like a dove. Cyprian adds, respect, to their houses, after it had 

that the adorable Trinity is ineffably been consecrated; it was kept with 

in baptism. Paulinus says, that the care, and Chrysostom said that it 

water conceives and contains God ; would keep sweet many years.* This 

Chrysostom, that the water ceases to water was even given instead of the 

be what it was before, and is not fit for eucharist, to r>emtents who were not 

drinking, but is proper for sanctifying, entirely reconciled to the church ; and 

He says that the Christian baptism is Austin says, the catechumens among 

superior to that of John, in that his other means are sanctified by it. " The 

was the baptism of repentance, but had water," he says, " is holy, though it be 

not the power of forgiving sin. 1 And not the body of Christ. It is more 

Austin adds, that it touches the body holy than the other aliments, because 

and purifies the heart. 1 it is a sacrament." He says, at the 

Christians having now got the idea same time, that the catechumens are 

» Horn. xxiv. Opera, t p. 312. (P.) a Ibid. p. 139. (P.) 

» Baanage, Hiatoire, I. p. 138. (P.) * Uoni. xxiv. Opera, I. p. 811. (J».) 
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sanctified by the sign of the cross, and 
bv the imposition of hands, which had 
also been made appendages of baptism 
at that time. 1 It appears by a pas- 
sage in Austin, that the African Chris- 
tians usually called baptism salvation, 
and the eucharist life, preferring the 
former to the latter. 

When once it was imagined that a 
person newly baptized was cleansed 
from all sin, it is no wonder that many 
persons deferred this sanctifying rite 
as long as possible, even till they ap- 
prehended that they were at the point 
of death. "We find cases of this kind 
at the beginning of the third century. 
Constantine the Great was not bap- 
tized till he was at the last gasp, and 
in this he was followed by his son Con- 
stantius; and two of his other sons, 
Constantine and Constans, were killed 
before they were baptized. 

When baptism was administered to 
persons near the point of death, the 

Satient must generally have been in 
ed, and consequently the ceremony 
could not have been performed by im- 
mersion ; and it appears in the history 
of Novatian, that this was actually 
the case. On these occasions, the 
unction, and other ceremonies which 
had been added to the simple rite of 
baptism, were omitted ; but they were 
performed afterwards, if the sick per- 
son recovered. We even find tnat, 
rather than omit baptism entirely, it 
was usual to baptize persons who were 
actually dead. Epipnanius, Chrysos- 
tom, and Theodoret, observe, that this 
custom prevailed in some places in 
their time* 

After the age of Justin Martyr, wo 
lid many additions made to the rite 
of baptism. It was then the custom 
to give the person baptized milk and 
honey, and to abstain from washing, 
all the remainder of the day, for 
which Tertullian says they had no 
authority from the Scripture, but only 
from tradition. They also added unc~ 

i Dt Peccatorum, Merit U. L.iv. C.xxtI. Opera, 
VII. p. 711. (P.) 
a Busnage, Hittoirt, I. p. 187. (P.) 



tion, and the imposition of hands; 
the unction, probably, referring, in a 
symbolical manner, to their prepara- 
tion for a spiritual combat; and in 
applying the oil the priest touched the 
head or the forehead in the form of a 
cross. Tertullian is the first who men- 
tions the signing with the sign of the 
cross, but only as used in private, and 
not in public worship; and he par- 
ticularly describes the custom of bap- 
tizing, without mentioning it. . Indeed, 
it does not appear to have been used 
in baptism till the latter end of the 
fourth or fifth century; but then we 
find great virtue ascribed to it. Lac- 
tantius, who lived in the beginning of 
the fourth century, says, the devil 
cannot approach those who have the 
heavenly mark of the cross upon 
them, as an impregnable fortress to 
defend them ; 3 but he does not say it 
was used in baptism. 

After the Council of Nice, Chris- 
tians added to baptism the ceremonies 
of exorcism, and adjurations, to make 
evil spirits depart from the persons to 
be baptized. They made several sign- 
ings with the cross, they used to light 
candles, they gave salt to the baptized 
person to taste, and the priest touched 
his mouth and ear3 with spittle, and 
also blew and spit upon his face. 4 At 
that time also baptized persons were 
made to wear white garments till the 
Sunday following, as was mentioned 
above. They had also various other 
ceremonies, some of which are now 
abolished, though others of them re- 
main in the Church of Rome to this 
day. Blowing in the face, putting 
salt in the mouth, giving milk and 
honey, and also kissing the baptized 
persons, and making them abstain for 
some time from wine, are now no longer 
in use. The reason of these ceremonies 
may be pretty easily conceived. I 

» Inst L. iv. C. xxvii. p. 430. (P.) " Quanto 
terror! sit dnmonibus hoc signum Bciet, qui 
viderit quatenus ad j unit i por Christum dc cor- 
poribus, quae obsederint, fugiant." Dt Mirandit 

rr Crucit Virtutem effectU, ac dt Damonibus. Op. 
845. 

* See HUt. of Pop. 1735, I p. 114. 
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shall, therefore, only observe, that the 
salt was used as a symbol of purity 
and wisdom ; and that exorcism took 
its rise from the Platonic notion that 
evil demons hovered over human souls, 
seducing them to sin. 

In a decree of the Council of Lao- 
dicea, held in the year 364, mention 
is made of two anointings, one with 
simple oil before baptism, and the other 
with ointment (pvpto) after baptism; 
and it is there expressed that the first 
unction was for the participation of 
the Holy Spirit, that the water was a 
symbol of death, and that the oint- 
ment, which was applied with the sign 
of the cross, was for the seal of the 
covenant. 1 This latter unction we 
shall find was afterwards reserved for 
the bishops, and became the subject 
of a distinct sacrament in the Church 
of Rome, called confirmation. 

Originally the bishop only, or the 
priests by his permission, administered 
baptism, as, with his leave, they also 
performed any other of his functions ; 
but it appears from Tertullian that, in 
his time, laymen had, in some cases, 
the power of baptizing. This baptism, 
however, we may be assured, required 
the confirmation of the bishop, and 
would not be allowed but in case of 
necessity, as at the seeming approach 
of death, &c. At a synod at Elvira, 
in 306, it was allowed that a layman, 
provided he had not been married a 
second time, might baptize catechu- 
mens in case of necessity ; but it was 
ordered that, if they survived, they 
should be brought to the bishop for 
the imposition of hands. Afterwards, 
when the bounds of the church were 
much enlarged, the business of baptiz- 
ing was left almost entirely to the 
pnests, or the country bishops, and 
the bishops of great sees only con- 
firmed afterwards. 

Great doubts were raised in early 
times about the validity of baptism 
as administered by heretics. Tertul- 
lian, before he became a Montanist, 
wrote a treatise to prove that here- 

i Sueur, A.. D. 364. (J>.) 



tics, not having the same God, or the 
same Christ, with the orthodox, their 
baptism was not valid. Cyprian called 
a synod at Carthage, in wnich it was 
determined, that no baptism was valid 
out of the Catholic church, and there- 
fore, that those who had been heretics 
should be re-baptized. But Stephen, 
the bishop of Rome, did not approve 
of this decision, and by degrees his 
opinion, which continued to be that 
of the Church of Rome, became every- 
where prevalent. Indeed, when so 
much stress was laid on baptism it- 
self, it would have introduced endless 
anxiety if much doubt had remained 
about the power of administering it. 

Having given this account of the 
corruption of the doctrine of baptism, 
and the principal abuses and supersti- 
tions witn respect to the practice of it, 
I shall go over what farther relates to 
the subject, according to the order of 
administration. 

When Christians, from a fondness 
for the rites and ceremonies of Pagan- 
ism, and a desire to engage the respect 
of their heathen acquaintance for the 
religion which they had embraced, 
began to adopt some of the maxims 
and rites of their old religion, they 
seem to have been more particularly 
struck with what related to the mys- 
teries, or the more secret rites of the 
pagan religion, to which only few per- 
sons were admitted, and those under* 
a solemn oath of secrecy. In conse- 
quence of this disposition, both the 
positive institutions of Christianity, 
baptism and the Lord's supper, were 
converted into mysteries, Christians 
affecting great secrecy with respect to 
the mode of administering them, and 
no person could then be admitted to 
attend the whole of the public worship 
before he was baptized; but all who 
were classed witn the catechumens 
were dismissed before the celebration, 
of the eucharist, which closed the 
service. 

Farther, those who were admitted 
to the heathen mysteries had certain 
signs or symbols delivered to them, by 
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which they might know each other, so 
that by declaring them they might 
he admitted into any temple, and to 
the secret worship and rites of that 
god whose symbols they had received. 
In imitation of this, it occurred to the 
Christians to make a similar use of 
the Apostles* Creed, or that short 
declaration of faith which it had been 
usual to require of persons before they 
were baptized. This creed, therefore, 
(which does not appear to have been 
published, and indeed was altered from 
time to time, as particular heresies 
arose in the church,) they now began 
to call a symbol, affecting to conceal 
it from the Pagans, and not revealing 
it even to the catechumens themselves, 
except just before they were baptized ; 
and then it was delivered to them as 
a symbol by which they were to know 
one another. 

Cyprian says, "that the sacrament 
of faith, that is the creed, was not to 
be profaned or divulged," for which he 
cites two texts of scripture, the one, 
Proverbs xxiii. 9, " Speak not in the 
ears of a fool, for he will despise the 
wisdom of thy words ;" and the ether, 
Matt. vii. 6, " Give not that which is 
holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine," &c. Ambrose most 
pathetically exhorts to the utmost vigi- 
lancy, to conceal the Christian mys- 
teries, and in particular to be very 
** careful not by incautiousness to 
reveal the secrets of the Creed, or the 
lioroVs Prayer." 1 This last appears very 
extraordinary, as the Lord's Prayer is 
contained in the gospels, where it might 
be seen by any person. 

In the second century, baptism was 
performed publicly only twice in the 
year, viz. on Easter and Whit- Sunday. 
In the same age, sponsors or godfathers 
were introduced to answer for adult 
persons, "though they were afterwards 
admitted also in the baptism of in- 
fants." 2 This, Mr. Daille* says, was 
not done till the fourth century. 

• History of the Apostles' Creed, Ed. 5, p. 80. 
(*.) 

a Mosheim, I. p. 172. (P.) Cent. II. Pt. iL 
Ch. iv. Sect. xiv. 



It should seem, from the Acts of the 
Apostles, that it was sufficient to the 
ceremony of baptism to say, I baptize 
into the name of Jesus Christ. But we 
soon find that the form of words used, 
Matt, xxviii. 19, was strictly adhered 
to, at least in the third century, viz. J 
baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. It ap- 
pears, however, that at the time of 
Justin Martyr, they did not always 
confine themselves to these particular 
words, but sometimes added others by 
way of explanation. For though these 
precise words occur in one account of 
baptism by this writer, in another he 
speaks of baptism, " Into the name of 
Jesus Christ, who was crucified by 
Pontius Pilate, and into the name of 
the Holy Spirit, who foretold by the 
holy prophets everything relating to 
Christ.'"' But perhaps this explana- 
tion might be only intended for the use 
of his readers, and not given by him as 
a form of words that was used in the 
administration of baptism itself. 

We find very little mention made of 
baptism, from the time of those who 
were generally called fathers, that is, 
from the age of Austin to the Refor- 
mation. Indeed I have hardly met 
with anything on the subject worth 
reciting. 

It soon became a maxim, that as 
baptism was a sacrament that was to 
be used only once, it was exceedingly 
wrong to re-baptize any person ; and it 
is pleasant to observe the precaution 
that Pope Boniface hit upon to prevent 
this in aubious cases. In his statutes 
or instructions ho says, " They whose 
baptism is dubious, ought without 
scruple to be baptized, with this pro- 
testation, I do not re-baptize thee, but 
if thou art not baptized, I baptize 
thee," &c. This is the first example 
that I have found of conditional bap- 
tism} 

From the earliest account of the ordi- 
nance, we find that children received 
the Lord's supper, and that baptism 

« Edit. Thirlby, pp. 89, 91. (P.) 

« Jortin's Remarks, IV. p. 402. (P.) 
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always preceded communion. In a 
book of divine offices, written, as some 
think, in the eleventh century, it is or- 
dained that care be taken that young 
children receive no food after baptism, 
and that they do not even give them 
suck without necessity, till after they 
have participated of the body of Christ. 1 



SECTION n. 

THE STATE OP OPINIONS CONCERNING 
BAPTISM, SINCE THE REFORMATION . 

It is remarkable that, though the Wal- 
denses always practised infant bap- 
tism, 2 many of the Albigenses, if not 
all of them, held that baptism ought 
to be confined to adults.* This was the 
opinion of the Petrobrnssians, 4 and also 
of Berenger. 5 

Wicklitfe thought baptism to be ne- 
cessary to salvation. " The priest," he 
says, " in baptism administers only the 
token or sign; but God, who is the 
priest and bishop of our souls, adminis- 
ters the spiritual grace." 6 And Luther 
not only retained the rite of baptism, 
but even the ceremony of exorcism. At 

» Larroche, p. 129. (P.) Smith says that in 
the Greek Church "they give the oucharist...to 
new-born infanta, after they have been christened, 
in case of imminent danger of death." Account, 
p. 161. 

■» Leger, HUtoire, p. 65. (P.) 
* They said, according to Limborch, " that the 
baptism of water, made by the church, was of no 
avail to children ; because they were so far from 
consenting to it, that they wept." Hist, of Inquis. 
I. p. 44. Mr. Wall says of the Albigenses, that 
" as France was the first country in Christendom 
where dipping of children in baptism was left 
off, so there, first anti-paedobaptisin began." Hist, 
of Inf. Bap. Ed. 3, II. p. 220. 
« Basnago, Hisloire, I [b]. p. 140. (P.)_ The 
lamed from 



Petrobrussians were named from Peter de Bruys, 
a native of Dauphiny, who was burnt in 1147. 
Ifouv. Diet Hist. I. p. 624. According to Mr. 
Wall, he held that the Lord's supper " is no more 
to be administered since Christ's time." Hist. II. 
v, 235. 

« Flcury, A. D. 1050. (P.) 

• Gilpin's Life of him, p. 64. (P.) " He opposed 
the superstition of three immersions ; and, in 
case of necessity, he thought any one present 
might baptize." Brit. Biog. I. p. 46. 



least, this was retained in the greatest 
part of the Lutheran churches/ 

It appeared, however, presently after 
the Reformation by Luther, that great 
numbers had been well prepared to fol- 
low him, and even to go farther than 
he did. Very many had been so much 
scandalized with the abuses of baptism, 
and the Lord's supper especially, as to 
reject them, either in whole, or in part. 
The baptism of infants was very gene- 
rally thought to be irrational, and there- 
fore it was administered only to adults. 
Most of those who rejected the doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ were of this 
persuasion, as was Socinns himself. 
Indeed, he and some others thought 
that the rite of baptism was only to be 
used when persons were converted to 
Christianity from some other religion, 
and was not to be applied to any who 
were born of Christian parents.* It 
does not appear, however, that those 
who held this opinion ever formed a 
separate sect, or that their numbers 
were considerable; 9 but those who 
rejected infant baptism were then, and 
still are, very numerous. 

It happened that many of those who 
held this opinion entertained some very 
wild notions, especially that of the reign 
of Christ, or of the saints, upon earth, 
independent of any secular power ; and 
they made an attempt to set up a mo- 
narchy of this kind at Mnnster in West- 
phalia, which they seized upon for that 

7 Mosheim, IV. p. 58. (P.) Cent. xvi. Sect. iii. 
Pt. ii. Ch. i. Sect, xliii. Note fl]. 

8 " Do aquas baptismo ego ita sent in, cum 
eeclosim in perpetuum pnescriptum non fuisse, 
nec unquam, ut ilium acciperent, iis prmceptum 
neque a Christo, neque ab Apostolia fuisse, qui 
jam ipai Christo alia quacunque ratione publico 
nomen dedissent, vol a primis annis in Christiana : 
dlsciplina educati atque instituti essent." De 
EccUsia, Socini Opera, I. pp. 850, 351. See also 

De Baptismo Aqua Disputatio, ibid. p. 709, and 
Toulmin's Socinus, pp. 251, 825. Emlyn and 
Wakefield have adopted the same opinion. See 
[Rutt's Priestley] Vol. II. p. 335, Note ad fin- 

» There is, probably, an increasing number, at 
least among Unitarians, who consider baptism as 
having no place among professing Christians, 
such as have already made the profession for 
which alone the rite of baptism appears to have 
been instituted. Of the different opinions on 
baptism now maintained by Unitarians in Great 
Britain, Mr. Rees has given a succinct and 
accurate account, in Racov. Cat. p. 257, Note. 
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purpose, in the year 1534. But an end (C. xxviii.) to be " a sign and seal of 
was soon put to this delusion, and an the covenant of grace, of a person's 
odium very unjustly remained upon all " ingrafting into Christ, of regenera- 
those who retained nothing but their tion, of remission of sins," &c. But 
doctrine concerning baptism. At pre- u the efficacy of baptism " is there said 
sent, those who are called Baptists are not to be "tied to that moment of timo 
as peaceable as any other Christians, wherein it is administered; yet not- 
In Holland they are called Mennonites, withstanding, by the right use of this 
from Menno, a very considerable person ordinance, the grace promised is not 
among them ; and these have adopted only offered, but really exhibited and 
the pacific principles of the Quakers in conferred, by the Holy Ghost, to such, 
England. In this country the Baptists whether of age or infants, as that grace 
are very numerous. The greatest part belongeth unto, according to the coun- 
of them are called Partiauar Baptists, sel of God's own will, in his appointed 
from their holding the doctrine of par- time." 

ticular election ; but there are a few The Dissenters of the Oalvinistic 
societies of them who are called General persuasion in England may possibly 
Baptists, from their holding the doc- retain the opinion of some spiritual 
trine of general redemption. grace accompanying baptism, though 

The Church of England retains the I rather think it is not at present held 
baptism of infants, and also the use of by them. Nothing, however, of it is 
the sign of the cross, and of godfathers, retained by those who are called ra- 
it also admits of baptism by women, a tional Dissenters. They consider the 
practice derived M from the opinion of baptism of adult persons as the mode 
the indispensable necessity of baptism of taking upon them the Christian pro- 
to salvation. "We have that regard to fession ; and that when it is applied to 
such a common practice," says Bishop infants, an obligation is acknowledged 
Burnet, " as not to annul it, though we by the parents to educate their children 
condemn it." 1 And indeed it is the in the principles of the Christian re- 
language of the public forms of the ligion. Many of them lay so little 
Chnrch of England, that baptism is ne- stress upon it, that I imagine they 
cessary to salvation. In the Thirty- would make no great difficulty of de- 
nine Articles we find the doctrine of ferring it to adult age, or indeed of 
an invisible work of God accompanying omitting it entirely in Christian fami- 
baptism . as well as the Lord's supper j* lies ; but they do not think it of inl- 
and in the Church Catechism it is said, portance enough to make any new sect 
that by baptism a person becomes a in the Christian chnrch on account of 
cbild of God, and an inheritor of the it, or to act otherwise than their an- 
hingdom of heaven. cestors have done before them, in a 

The doctrine of the Church of Scot- matter of so great indifference. 3 The 
land is of a piece with this. For bap- Quakers make no use either of this 
tism is said, in their Confession of Faith, rite, or of the Lord's supper. 4 

i Expo«. Art. xxiii. etdjtn. Ed. 4, p. 238. * Such indifferent*, following the practice of 

» " Sacraments., be certain suro witnesses and their ancestors without their convictions of duty, 

effectual signs of grace and God's will towards deserved my author's censure, which no Christian 

us, by the which he doth work invisibly in us." had a better right to inflict. 

Art, xxv « Bee Barclay's Ajpology, Jftop. xii. xiii. 
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AN 

APPENDIX TO PAETS VI. AND VII. 

OONTAININO 

THE HISTORY OF THE OTHER SACRAMENTS BESIDES BAPTISM 

AND THE LORD'S SUPPER. 



After it was imagined that there was The five additional sacraments are, 
some divine virtue accompanying the confirmation, penance, holy orders, 
administration of baptism and the matrimony, and extreme unction. It 
Lord's supper, and these two rites had is, however, with great difficulty that 
obtained the name of sacraments, which the Papists bring all these things within 
only priests regularly ordained had the the description of a sacrament ; as they 
power of administering with effect; say that, in order to constitute one, 
other things, by degrees, obtained the there must be some matter, correspond- 
same name, some spiritual grace being ing to water in baptism, and bread and 
supposed to accompany them ; and wine in the Lord's supper (which were 
this contributed to extend the power a pattern for the rest), and also a set 
and enlarge the province of the priest- form of words, corresponding to I bap- 
hood. At length five other ceremonies, tize thee in the name of the Father, &c 
besides baptism and the Lord's supper, for baptism, and to the words, This is 
came to be ranked in the same class my body, for the Lord's supper. The 
with them. inward and spiritual grace was some 

Peter Lombard, in the twelfth cen- divine influence which they supposed 
tury, is the first who mentions seven to follow the due application of this 
eacraments. It is supposed that, from matter of the sacraments, and the 
the expression of the seven spirits of proper words accompanying the ad- 
God, in the book of the Revelation, ministration of them, 
there came to be a notion of the seven- I shall give a general account of all 
fold operation of the Spirit. But these different sacraments, though the 
whether this was the true origin of subjects of some of them will be treated 
seven sacraments, in preference to any more fully in other places of this work, 
other number, or whether it was used From the second unction, which was 
as an argument in support of an opinion originally an appendage to the rite of 
already formed, I have not found ; nor baptism, another distinct sacrament 
indeed is the matter of importance was made, and called confirmation. 
enough to make much inquiry about The Church of Rome, in the time of 
it. Eugenius is the first pope who Pope Sylvester, had two unctions of 
mentions these seven sacraments, in chrism (a composition of olive oil and 
his Instructions to the Armenians, balm, opobalsamum), one on the breast, 
which is published along with the de- by the priest, and the other on the 
crees of tne Council of Florence; and novaJ legl8 non fuIsae omnla a Je8U Chrl8to> 

the Whole doctrine concerning them Domino nostro, institute, aut ease plura Tel pau- 

was finally settled by the Council of ciora *J uam septem, videlicet, Baptismum, Con- 
i. i firmationem, Eucharistiam, Poenitentiam, Ex- 

irent. tremam Unctionem, Ordinem et Matrinionlum, 

aut etiam aliquod horum septem non esse voro 
Burnet on the Articles, p ..835. (P.) Art. xxv. e t proprie sacramentum; anathema sit." Sess. 

^•i'P;? 4 ^^ 0 '^^ 1 "^ 6 ?^ 10 "^ 11 vil. De Sacrament*. Can. i. Con. Trid. Can. el 
at Trent in 1547 : " Si quia dixcrit sacramenta Decret. p. 46. 
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forehead, by the bishop. But, from omitted in the ceremony. Bishop 
the time of Gregory I., the priests had Burnet, and other advocates for the 
been allowed to anoint on the forehead ; doctrine and discipline of the Church of 
and Honored of Autun, a writer of the England, allege in favour of it the 
twelfth century, informs us, that after conduct of the apostles, who put their 
the priest had anointed the head, it hands upon the heads of those who 
was covered with a mitre, which was had been converted and baptized, and 
worn eight days, at the end of which thereby imparted to them the gift of 
it was taken off, and then the bishop the Holy Spirit, or a power of working 
anointed the forehead with the chrism, miracles. But, besides that no such 
From this time the Church of Rome, power is now pretended to be conferred, 
seeing that the unction of the bishop this imposition of hands was the pro- 
was different from that of the priest, vince of the apostles only, and not that 
and performed at a different time, made of a bishop. This custom of reserving 
of it a sacrament distinct from baptism, the imposition of hands, after baptism, 
and called it confirmation, which can to be performed by the bishop alone, 
only be administered by the bishop, seems to have been begun in the time 
The first express institution of this of Jerome, but he himself did not think 
sacrament is in the decree of Pope that the Holy Spirit was given by the 
Eugcnius, in 1439, in which he says, imposition of the hands of the bishop 
" the second sacrament is confirmation, only ; and he says, they are not to be 
the matter of which is chrism blessed lamented, who, being baptized by pres- 

by the bishop ; and though the byters or deacons, in little villages and 

priest may give the other nnction, the castles, have died before they were 

bishop only can confer this." 1 visited by bishops. Hilary says that 

In administering confirmation in the " presbyters confirmed in Egypt, if the 

Church of Rome, the bishop applies the bishop was not present." Tne same 

chrism to the forehead, pronouncing also was determined by the Council of 

these words: "I sign thee with the Orange.* 

sign of the cross, and confirm thee with The origin of penance, which is a 

the chrism of salvation, in the name of second additional sacrament now en- 

the Father, the Son, and the Holy joined by the Church of Rome, will be 

Ghost." 51 examined in its proper place. It is- 

In the Church of England the rite of now considered as a sacrament, in con- 
confirmation is preserved, though it is sequence of the confession and the 
not held to be a sacrament. Also the penance that is enjoined, being together 
use of chrism is omitted, but the cere- the matter of the sacrament; and the 
roony can only be performed by the words of the priest, I absolve thee from 
bishop, who puts his hand upon the thy sins, in the name of the Father, 
head of the persons to be confirmed, and of the Son, and of the Holy Glwst, 
and pray 8 for the influence of the Holy is the form of it. After this, "the *pi- 
Spirit npon them, saying, '* We have ritual grace, or the remission of sins, 
now laid on our hands to certify them, is held to be conferred. The mention 
by this sign, of thy favour and gracious of these things, at this day, is a suf- 
goodness. ficient exposing of them. 

This is evidently a remainder of the The Church of England retain* 

popish sacrament of confirmation. But something of this sacrament also, 

there is no more authority for this re- though without the name of one. For, 

znainder, than for anything that is in the rules of confessing the sick, tho 

i Sueur, A. D. 417. (P.) P™»t is directed in certain cases to. 

i Burnet on tho Article*, p. 386. (P.) "Signo pronounce an absolution; and in the 

S'^S^triTFuS 0 .? BpK^cU/' Saily prayers of the church, after tho 

Art. xxr. Ed. 4, p. 247. » Hcrco'i Vindication, p. 474. (P.) 

W 
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confession, which begins the service, prieat, giving him a power "to offer 

something like absolution is pronounced, sacrifices to God, and to celebrate 

In this the compilers of the English masses for the living and the dead," 

liturgy followed the method of the adding, as in all the sacraments, in the 

Popish service ; and at the time of the name of the Father, and of the Son, 

Reformation it might serve to make and of the Holy Ghost. This ceremony 

the more ignorant of the people believe was not used until after the twelfth 

that, notwithstanding a change in century, but then this sacrament of 

other respects, the same things w* sub- orders was held to be a thing distinct 

stance were to be had in both the from the office of priesthood in general, 

communions. 1 which is said to be conferred by the 

The next sacrament is holy orders, bishop pronouncing these words, Re- 

the matter of which is the delivery of ceive the Holy Ghost. Whose sms ye 

the vessels, used in the celebration of remit, they are remitted, and whose 

the eucharist, from the bishop to the sins ye retain, tliey are retained. The 

imposition of hands by the bishops 

L 8u 2\£ M tbe representation made, on tho presbyters is also kept up among 

part of Edward VI., in 1549, to the Devonshire A f- \ 1 -1 • *Y A r ? 

rebels: "As for the service in the English the Cathohcs ; but it IS not performed, 




P The following passage from "The Life of Arch- P n jf d . the . °f ^^ll^ °f 
bishop Whitgift," will serve to show how the nanus is. indeed, still used, but not 




bishop 

highest style of Protestant and Papal establish- during the imposition, 
mcnts have been found to assimilate :— " At his t„ ~ ~f 4"U,*„ „„ 

first joumcy into Kent (July, 1589), be rode to In consequence of this new sacra- 

Dover, being attended with a hundred of his own ment, the Catholics now say, " that a 

servants at least, in livery .whereof ^thcro were pr i eat has two powers, of consecrating 

forty gentlemen in chains of gold. The tram of r , . , , . * j xil j. r • I . ra 

clergy and gentlemen in the country, and their and 01 absolving; andtnatne 18 ordained 

followers, was above five hundred horse. At his to the one by the delivery of the vessels. 

entrance into the town, there happily landed an j +A j i „n -i A v . i • 

intelligencer from Rome, of good parts and and to the other by the bishop s laying 
account, who wondered to see an archbishop. On of hands, With the words, Receive 
or clergyman, in England, so reverenced and t ] lQ jj 0 l y QJ W8 t . ^ they make the 
attended : but seeing him upon the next sabbath- , , J , y,'- . . 
day after, in the cathedral church of Canterbury, bishop 8 and the priest 8 laying on 
attended ur~ 
is aforcsaic 
preachers, . 

and heard the solemn music, with the voices OUght 
and organs, cornets and sackbuts ho was oyer- rp^ fl^z 8acramen t peculiar to the 
taken with admiration, and told an English i_ jj » 1 ^ . y. 

gentleman of very good quality (Sir Edward t-hurch 01 Kome IS matrimony, the 
Hobby), who then accompanied him, that * they inward consent of the parties being 
were led in great blindness at Rome by our own 
nation, who made the 
there was not in Engl 

bishop or cathedral, or any church or cede- c i armff t hem to be man and wife, in 

siastical government; but that all was pulled 7\ 6 ul iii ia i tt i 

down to the ground, and that the people heard the name ol the JJ ather, bon, and Holy 

their ministers in woods and fields, amongst Ghost. But if the inward Consent of 
trees and brute beasts : but, for his own part, ho j i »• i , x„ • 

protested, that (unless it wore in the Pope's the parties be necessary to marriage, 
chapel) be never saw a more solemn sight, or as a sacrament, there must be great 
heard a more heavenly sound.' ♦ Weil • said tho uncer taintv 'in it. One considerable 

English gentleman, ' I am glad of this your so . *J v«c mwwwkww) 

ucky and first sight ; ere long you will be of 
another mind, and, I hope, work miracles when 
you return to Romo, in making those that are 
led in this blindness to see and understand the 
truth.' "- " Tho Life of John Whitgift, Arch, 
bishop of Canterbury. Written by Sir George 
Paulo, Comptroller of bis Grace's Household," 
1699, pp. 105, 106. 



:ompanied him, that they inward consent of the parties being 

^tt^O^SS supposed to be the matter of it, and 

jland either archbishop or the form is, the priest solemnly de- 

M onvr nhiiMn f»v- rw»r> I n _ T • il J 1 T * f* * 



inconvenience that resulted from mak- 
ing marriage p sacrament was, that 
the bond was held to be indissoluble. 
In consequence of this, a sentence of 

3 Burnet on the Articles, p. 854, die. P r ) 
Art. XXV. Ei^4,p. 201 
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divorce in the ecclesiastical court, is use an anointing of the sick, . . . and 
only what is called with us, a divorce a peculiar office was made for it; but 
a mensa et thoro, but docs not em- the prayers that were used in it show 
. power the parties to marry again, plainly that it was all intended only in 
which is a kind of divorce unknown in order to their recovery, and so ... it is 
any age or country before. The inno- . BtiU used in the Greek Church;" 4 and 
cent person, however, was allowed to " no doubt they support the credit of 
marry again by the {x>pes Gregory and this with many reports, of which some 
Zachary, and even " in a synod held at might be true, of persons that had 
Borne in the tenth century. . . . This been recovered upon using it."* 
doctrine of the absolute indissoluble- "But because that failed so often, 
ness of marriage, even for adultery, that the credit of this rite might suffer 
was never finally settled in any council much in the esteem of the world, they 
before that of Trent." 1 , began, in the tenth century, to say 

The last additional sacrament of the that it did good to the soul, even when 
Church of Rome is extreme unction, 9 so the body was not healed by it, and 
called from its being used only on the they applied it to the several parts of 
near approach of death. The form of the body," after having originally ap- 
this sacrament, they say, is the appli- plied it "to the diseased parts" only, 
cation of olive oil, blessed by the bisnop, In this manner was the rite performed 
to all the five senses, using these words, " in the eleventh century. In the 
"By this sacred unction may God twelfth those prayers that had been 
grant thee his mercy, in whatsoever formerly made for the souls of the sick, 
thou hast offended, by sight, hearing, though only as a part of the office 
smelling, tasting, and touching i " 8 the (the pardon of sin being considered as 
priest applying the oil to each of the preparatory to their recovery) came to 
senses, as ne pronounces the name of be considered as the main and most 
it. essential part of it. Then the school- 

The first mention that is made of men brought it into shape, and so it 
this ceremony is by Pope Innocent, was decreed to be a saorament by Pope 
Sacred oil, indeed, was held in great * "The office requires, that they bo no less than 
veneration so early as the fourth cen- *™»» ^ assigns to every one of them their 

, j a j • i particuh> employment at that time. But this 

tury, and esteemed as an universal number is not rigidly exacted, and three often, 

remedy ; for which purpose it was either times serve. They only anoint the forehead, ears 

Trnmnrml and rli»m*»TiHPH V>v ™™qtfi anrl ^ hands of sick persons. Several prayers aro 

prepared and dispensed Dy priests and U8ed attho tiinc of unction) and tbia particularly 

monk8, Or was taken from the lamps among the rest: 'O Holy Father, physician of 

which were kept burning before the «oul and body who h^ast s^ent Uiy only begotten 

v !, * *\ t. . YT. Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, to cure all diseases, 

reilCS Ol the martyrs. But in none and to redeem from death ; heal thy servant of 

of the lives of the saints before the hls infirmity both of body and soul, and quicken 

mnth century is there any mention SAf'^dVlhX^/^L^ 

made of then* having extreme unction, Virgin Mary,' Ac, and here they recite the names 



° ,. , - , , - j j.1 • art too iountain oi au neaung; and wo givo the 

very particularly related, and tlieir re- g i,ry of it to thee and to the Father, and to the 

ceiving the eucharist is often men- Holy Spirit, now and for ever.' After this they 

tiered." Bat "fern, the seventh cen- ^S.W^S ~ ftSSi 

tury, on to the twelfth, they began to are also anointed with the same oil, the figure of 

■ t. a cross being made with it upon the walls and 

. j Eurnet on the Articles, p.360. (P.) Art. xxv. posts : at which ceremony the priest sings the 

Ed. 4, p. 265. Slat Psalm. This oil is not only used upon 

3 St o Dxtrina de Sacramento extiema unctionit. persons lying in. extremis .- for the people, be- 

Sess. xi?. Con. Trid. pp. 98-107. Iioving that there is great virtue In it to heal the 

a " Per hanc sacram unctionem, et suam distempers of the body, in case of any sicknosa 

piisdn a n miser'cordiam indulgeat tibi Heus or indisposition, that does not bring in danger 

quic iUd pecjasti per visum, auditum, olfactum, 0 f death, use it almost in the nature of a remedy 

Ctum et tactum." RituaU Rom. Con. Trid or medicine." Smith's Account, pp. 193-196. 

s. xtv. Burnet, Exp. Art. xxv. Ed. 4, p. 267. » Burnet, Art. xxv. Ed. 4. pp. 268, 269. 

N 2 
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Eugenius, and finally established at these five additional sacraments are 
Trent." 1 now universally abandoned in all the 

Notwithstanding the novelty and reformed churches, Christians would 
apparent absurdity of these five ad- rectify their notions concerning the re- 
ditional sacraments, Wickliffe acknow- maining two, and not consider them, 
ledged all the seven ; defining a sacra- as they did in the times of popish dark- 
ment to be a visible token of something ness, to l>e outward and visible signs 
invisible. He even saw nothing un- of inward and spiritual grace. For 
scriptural in extreme unction. 2 that will always encourage the laying 

It is much to be wished, that as an improper stress upon them, to the 

undervaluing of that good disposition 



Ed l .?,7 e 26? nthe ArUcle8 ' P< (P ° of mind, anS those good works, which 

a Gilpin'* Life of him, p. «8. (P.) He "only alone can recommend us to the favour 

blamed the exorbitant fees which the avarice of f q j & d ^ only ^ egpec ial 

the priests of those times exacted for the per- ' , , . ^ 

formance of it." Brit. Biog. I. pp. 4<5, 47. grace and favour is annexed. 



PART VIII. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHANGES THAT HAVE BEEN MADE 
IN THE METHOD OF CONDUCTING PUBLIC WOBSHIP. 

THE INTRODUCTION. on the buildings in which Christian 

assemblies were held, their appurte- 
The subject of this part of my work nances, &c. 
is no very important article in the _____ 
history of the Corruptions of Chris- 
tianity, because mere /onus are but of SECTION I. 
little consequence in religion, except „ 

when they aw put in fie place of °* CHHKCHEs, and some things be- 

something more substantial ; and in- LOfcGihG to them. 

deed too much of this will be found to At first, Christians could have no 

have been the case in this business, places to assemble in but large rooms 

It will, however, be a matter of curio- in private houses ; and when they be- 

sity to many persons, to see what pan to erect buildings for the purpose, 

changes have been made from time to it is most probable they were such as 

time in the forms of Christian worship; the Jews made use of for their syna- 

and therefore I did not omit to note gogues ; their manner of conducting 

such particulars concerning it, as hap- public worship, as well as their regu- 

pened to fall in my way, but without iations for the government of churches, 

giving myself much trouble to look for being copied from the Jews ; and, as 

them. It will seem that, in general, far as appears, nothing more simple 

the same spirit dictated these varia- or more proper could have been adopted 

tions that led to other things of more for that purpose, 

importance to the essentials of religion. Of the buildings themselves we know 

I shall begin with a few observations but little. The names that were origi- 
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noUy given to these places of assembly, 
were the same as those of the Jewish 
synagogues, viz. Evucr^pm or Upoatvxcu, 
that is, houses of vrayer ; but after- 
wards they were called Kvpuuta, and in 
Latin Dominica, whence came the 
German word Thorn (Dom), and the 
Flemish and English words Church 
and Kirk. These buildings were not 
called temples till the time of Constan- 
tine. But about that time, in imita- 
tion of the Pagans, they called the 
magnificent buildings which were then 
erected for the purpose of public wor- 
ship by that name. And these being 
generally made to enclose the tombs 
of martyrs, these tombs wero called 
altars, on account of their bearing 
some resemblance to the altars of the 
heathen temples. And from this came 
the custom, at the end of the fourth 
century, of putting bones and other 
relics of martyrs in all those places 
which were used for the celebration 
of the Lord's supper, instead of the 
wooden tables, which were at first used 
for that purpose. 1 

When Cons tan tine ordered the Chris- 
tian churches to be rebuilt, it was done 
with great pomp ; and before they were 
used for the purpose of public worship, 
some ceremony of consecration began 
to be used. But at first nothing more 
was done for that purpose, besides sing- 
ing of psalms, preaching and receiving 
the Lord's supper, that is, nothing 
more, in fact, than going through the 
usual forms of public worship, but pro- 
bably with greater solemnity and de- 
votion, followed by feasting and other 
marks of festivity ; and it soon became 
the custom to repeat this festivity on 
the same day annually. 

In 538, it appears, that the dedi- 
cations of churches were sometimes 
made by sprinkling of holy water. 
For in that year Pope Vigilius says 
that this ceremony was not necessary ; 
it being sufficient for the consecration 
of churches to celebrate the eucharist, 
and deposit relics in them. But in 
601, Pope Gregory expressly ordered 
» 8ueur, A.D. 211. (P.) 



that holy water should be added. In 
816, a synod was held at Canterbury, 
in which, besides these things, it was 
ordered, that the images of the saints, 
whose names the churches bore, should 
be painted upon the wall. From the 
year 1150 they added the signature of 
the cross, and other figures, on the 
pavement and walls; and afterwards 
they tracod on the pavement the Greek 
and Latin alphabet, in the form of a 
cross ; and lastly, they added the litany 
of the Virgin Mary and other saints.* 

That some ceremony, or some pecu- 
liar solemnity, should be used on the 
first making use of any building des- 
tined for the purpose of public wor- 
ship, is natural, and certainly not 
improper, provided nothing more be 
implied in it, besides solemnly setting 
it apart for that particular and valua- 
ble purpose ; and we find that solemn 
consecrations were made of the temple 
of Jerusalem, and of everything be- 
longing to the Jewish religion. But 
the ceremonies above mentioned show 
that some peculiar virtue was ascribed 
to them, and that it was supposed 
they imparted a character of peculiar 
sanctity to the building itself. And 
that the bells in them (which served 
no other purpose originally, besides 
that of calling the people together,) 
should have any form of consecration 
in churches, is a little extraordinary. 
This, however, was done with much 
solemnity by John XIII. in 968. 

There having been cast at that time 
a larger bell than had ever been made 
before, for the church of Lateran, at 
Rome, this pope sprinkled it with holy 
water, " blessed it, and consecrated it 
to God with holv ceremonies," from 
which is come the custom of conse- 
crating all bells used in churches, and 
which the common people call 6op- 
tizing them. Upon tnis occasion they 
pray that when the bell shall sound 
they may be delivered from the am- 
bushes of their enemies, from appari- 
tions, tempests, thunder, wounds, and 
every evil spirit. During the service, 

* Ibid. A. D. 335. (J».) 
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which is a very long one, they make that we are struck with is a vessel of 

many aspersions of holy water, and what is called holy water, into which 

several unctions on the bells, both those who enter dip their finger, and 

within and without; and at each then mark their foreheads with the 

unction they pray that the bell may sign of the cross. This holy water, 

be " sanctified and consecrated, in the there can be no doubt, came from the 

name of the Father, of the Son, and lustral water ot the Pagans, as indeed 

of the Holy Spirit, to the honour of learned Catholics allow. This water 

Emanuel, and under the patronage of was also placed at the entrance of the 

such or such a saint." 1 heathen temples, and those who en- 

The idea of this ceremony, as almost tered were sprinkled with it. The first 
of every other that was used by Chris- express mention made of holy water 
tians, was adopted from the Pagan among Christians, is an epistle of 
ritual, in which there was a solemn Vigilius, bishop of Rome, written in 
consecration of every instrument used 538, in speaking of the consecration of 
in their worship. And indeed there churches, as was mentioned above; 
were consecrations for the same pur- though some have thought that to 
pose of everything that was made use have been holy water which Synesius 
of in the worship of the Jews. But mentions, as placed at the entrance 
nothing in the heathen ritual can of the churches, for the purpose of 
equal the absurdity of this cottsecra- washing their hands before prayer.* 
tion of bells. For besides what is Middleton farther observes, that the 
Observed before, in order to make this composition of this holy water is the 
ceremony a more proper baptism, (a same with that of the Heathens, viz. 
name that was first most probably "a mixture of salt with common water; 
given to it by the vulgar, from the and the form of the sprinkling-brush, 
sprinkling of the bell with holy water,) called by the ancients aspersorium or 
godfathers and godmothers were ap- aspergiUum, is much the same with 
pointed on this occasion, to answer what the priests now make use of." 4 . 
questions instead of the bell ; and A fondness for the sign of the cross 
they pray that God would give the was one of the first superstitions of 
bell his holy spirit, that it may be Christians. It was probably first used 
sanctified for the purposes above men- &y way of distinguishing themselves 
tioned, and especially for driving away from the Heathens, or to show the 
witches and evil spirits, and preventing Heathens that they were not ashamed 
tempests in the air, which were sup- of that with which they were most re- 
posed to be caused by those spirits, proached, viz. the crucifixion of their 
The bell had also a name given to it, Master. From this constant use of in 
as in baptism. 2 I shall proceed to ^ey began to imagine that there was 
mention other things which supersti- 801116 peculiar virtue ill the thing itself,? 
tion has introduced into Christian They also imagined it to be alluded ta 
churches, and especially such as were in many passages of the Old Testament, 
borrowed from the Pagan worship. and various rites of the J ewish religion. 

In Popish churches the first thing and they were also pleased to find the 

traces of it everywhere else. Hence 

■ Sueur, A. D. 968. (P.) came the custom of marking them." 
J^*£h£n, H.p. 850 (P.) m "So real a with it wllicll ^ ^ to tave 

baptism they make of it, that they have god- , £ . , * , -c T i • 

fath«r$ and godmother* forsooth, which hold the oeen nrst done by tne V alentimans, 

rope of the bell la their hands, who rfve the bell and then by the Montanists, of whom 

a name, and are to answer on the bell's behalf, to rr» rt -4.,,ii:„„ ,„ n i-,^ „„w,i -u^^ 

such questions as the bishop or suffragans shall was lertuUian, wno makes great boast 

' of it." See Caldarinui in Tract, de Inter- 



diet. X. par. No. 79, and Albencu* de Ro$ati», in » Sueur, A. D. 457. (i>.) 
Dictionar. in the word Campana. Hist, of Popery, « Letter from Rome, p. 133. (P.) Works, III. 
1735, 1L pp. 22, 28. p. 72. 
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of it. But it does not appear to have 
heen used in the public offices of re- 
ligion in the three first centuries, or 
that crosses, made of wood or metal, 
were ever used till it was imagined 
that Helena, the mother of Constan- 
tine, had discovered the true cross in 
326. 1 

Burning wax lights in the day-time 
was used in many heathen ceremonies, 
for which they are ridiculed by Lac- 
tantius. "The Heathens," says he, 
" light up candles to God, as if he lived 
in the dark ; and do not they deserve 
to pass for madmen, who offer lamps 
to the author and giver of light?'* 
But not long after this, these very wax 
lights were introduced into Christian 
worship.* 

Another thing that was noted by the 
early Christians, as peculiar to the 
Pagans, was incense. But so early as 
the third century, we find this also 
made use of in Christian churches. 
And Middleton says, that "we find 
not only the incense sellers, but the 
incense itself, and the thuribulum, 
taken into the service of the Christian 
altars, and mentioned by St. Ambrose 
and St. Chnisottom, as of common 
use, both in the Eastern and Western 
empire." 3 But both wax lights and 
incense were first introduced into the 
Eastern churches, and from them were 
adopted in the West. 

» Larroche, p. 588. (P.) Hist, of Popery, I. 

pp. 31, 32 f M. Repos. III. p. 483. 

» " En l'Egliso Romaine, on allume dca lampes 
et des cierge* devant les images ; et quand les 
Devots se trouvent en quelquo peril ils vouent 
une chandelle a un tel Saint, si par son nioicn ils 
en peuTcnt echsppor ; temoin cot lrlandois dont 
parle Pogge Floreutin, (in Facttiit,) quietant sur 
mer duraiit la tempest© voua a la \ierge Marie 
une chandelle do la grosseur du mast dn navire, 
maia quolcun lui aiant dit, Qu'il promettoit plus 
qu'il no pourroit effectuer, l'Lrlandois lui repoudit 
tout baa, Ne t'en meta pas en peine, si Je puis 
echapper, la bonne Vicrge se contentera bien 
d'une bougie d'un Hard. Let ConJormiUt des 
CtrJmonut, p. 195. Erasmus, Colloq. Nav/rag. 
tells such a story of a Zcalander. 

» Middletou's Letter, Potticript, p. 237. (P.) 
Middleton introduces this account with the re- 
mark, that these ceremonies occurred " after the 
establishment of Christianity, when the church, 
as St. Jerome says, ' declined as much in its 
virtue as it increased in its power.' " Works, III. 
p. 126. 



Lastly, processions, which are con- 
ducted with great solemnity by the 
Papists, were also copied from the 
heathen worship. Among the Romans 
they were instituted by Noma, and 
both in the Pagan and Popish proces- 
cions the chief magistrates often as- 
sisted. 4 



SECTION IL 

OF CEREMONIES IN GENERAL, AND OTHER 
THINGS RELATING TO PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

Having made the preceding observa- 
tions on the places in which the public 
worship of Christians was performed, 
and some other things and circum- 
stances belonging to them, I proceed 
to give an account of what was trans- 
acted within the place; but first I 
shall make a few general remarks on 
modes and forms in Christian worship. 

We may take it for granted, that 
originally Christians had no proper 
ceremonies in their worship. But after 
the sign of the cross, wax lights, and 
incense were introduced, the ceremonial 
of Chriitian worship came to be as 
complex as that of the Pagan worship 
hadoc jn. So much progress had been 
made in these things in the time of 
Austin, that he complained of it, say- 
ing that the church was so full of cere- 
monial observances, that the condition 
of the Jews under the law was much 
more supportable. But the church, he 
says, amidst much straw and tares 
bears many things. 5 But so much were 

* Ibid. p. 189. (P.) Works, III. pp. 99, 100. 
"La procession du sacrament est uno des plus 
solcmnclles ceremonies de rEgliso Romaine et 
qui se fait toutcs les annces avee une pompe 
extraordinaire. Elle a 6t4 introduito parml 
les Chretiens a l imitation du Paganisme, comma 
Guillaume Du Choul (De la Keliyi&n. del Ancient 
Romaxnt) l'a reconnu disant, que 'quand les 
saerificateurs de la Mere des Dieux faisoient 
leurs supplications par mi les rues, ils portoient 
le simulacre de Jupiter ; et que par les carrefours 
e*toient dre6se£ des rcposoirs pour y mettre son 
simulacre, ce quo Ton fait encore en France,* 
dit-il, 'a la solemnite - de la Fete Dieu. ,M La 
Confonnitez, pp. 86, 87. 

* Epitt. cxix. C. xix. Opera, II. p. 577. (P.) 
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ceremonies mnltiplied before the ninth 
century, that large treatises were then 
written to explain them. 

There not being in the early ages of 
the church any power that could en- 
force uniformity in the methods of 
worship, it happened unavoidably, that 
different customs got established in 
different places. Hence every church 
; of note had its peculiar ritual, which 
was adopted by all the churches that 
depended upon it; and those of the 
East differed very considerably from 
those of the West. 

The Western church was loaded with 
ceremonies chiefly by Gregory the Great, 
in the sixth century. He had great 
fertility of invention in this respect, 
and eloquence to recommend his inven- 
tions; but he did not impose them 
upon others, though perhaps for want 
ot power. Almost every pope in the 
next century added something new to 
the ancient rites and institutions ; and 
in the time of Charlemagne, they were 
propagated through all the Latin 
churches. 

No person urged this business so 
much as Gregory VII., especially with 
respect to Spain, where ne met with 
the greatest opposition from the attach- 
ment of the people to their ancient 
Gothic or Mosarabic liturgy. But the 
Pope carried his point at last, notwith- 
standing two very remarkable decisions 
in favour of the Gothic liturgy, at the 
appointment of the nobles at Castile. 
They first ordered two champions to 
fight, one for each of them, when he 
that was for the Gothic ritual proved 
to be victorious. They then threw both 
the missals into the lire, when the Bo- 
man was consumed, and the Gothic, 
they Bay, was taken out unhurt. 1 Such 

1 The Danish Missionaries at Tranqutbar, in 
1706, relate the following circumstances concern- 
ing the Malabar Htathent: " Some had the con- 
fidence to desire us to-day, that we would thrust 
a hook, containing the principles of our religion, 
into the fire ; and they would do the same with 
another, containing tho rites of their worship. 
If theirs should happen to be consumed by the 
fire, they would all turn Christians ; but if ours 
should undergo that fate, and theirs remain 
unhurt, wo should then all come over to them, 
as * "itertaln the same belief and fancies which 



was the method of determining most 
disputes in those days, viz. by an ap- 
peal, as they thought, to God, either 
by the sword, or some kind of ordeal, 
depending upon a divine interposition 
in the result of it. 

At length, however, the Roman ritual 
was universally used in the Western 
church. And the English Reformers, 
instead of framing a new liturgy, had 
recourse to the offices of the Church of 
Rome, leaving out what was most 
offensive. 

There can be no doubt but that, ori- 
ginally, all the parts of public worship 
were performed in the language that 
was best understood by the assembly ; 
and as the Latin tongue was best un- 
derstood by the generality of Christians 
in the West, this, of course, was gene- 
rally, if not universally used. But 
after the irruption of the Northern na- 
tions, the knowledge of this language 
was much less general, and in the tenth 
or eleventh century it was hardly un- 
derstood at all. But from this time 
the use of the Latin tongue was con- 
tinued for other reasons. 

In those dark ages the clergy affected 
to keep the people in ignorance, and in 
a state of dependence upon themselves, 
and wished to make them think that 
the whole business of reconciling men 
to God was in their hands. The Scrip- 
tures were likewise kept^ from the peo- 
ple, and the whole service was so loaded 
with ceremonies, that it had the ap- 
pearance of a charm, the whole secret 
and virtue of which was in the breast 
of the priest ; and to continue the ser- 
vice in an unknown tongue contributed 
greatly to the impression which they 
wished to make. The Latin tongue 
still continues to be used in all the Ro- 
man Catholic churches, notwithstand- 
ing several attempts have been made 
to remedy this great and glaring evil. 

they did. But in case the fire should destroy both 
the books, then neither of the contending parties 
should be in the right. We replied, that we ought 
not to put the Great God to such trifling trials, 
contrived by the itch of a vain and wanton 
curiosity, and no ways grounded on any re- 
velation of God's will.' r Propagation of the. Gospel 
in the Eatt, Pt. I. 1718, Ed. 8, p. S4. 
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It is not, however, peculiar to the 
Church of Ri me. For it is said that 
a veneration t>r antiquity induces the 
Egyptian Christians to use the Coptic 
language in their churches. Also the 
Jacobites and Nt storians use the Syriac 
.language, and tho Abyssinians "the old 
Ethiopic, though all these languages 
have been long si ace obsolete, and 
unintelligible to tne multitude." 1 The 
Greeks also celebrate the Lord's supper 
in ancient Greek ; bat this is sufficiently 
understood by the common people, the 
modern Greek not being very different 
from it. 

The habits of the clergy could not, 
originally, have beeL anything but 
the usual dress of their respective 
countries. But it not being thoucht 
decent for persons of suoh grave cha- 
racters as the clergy to follow new 
customs and fashions, tley retained 
their old flowing garment**, after the 
Northern nations had introduced the 
use of short ones. But besides this, 
the habits of the Pagan priests, which 
had always been different from those 
of other persons, at the time ot their 
officiating, were probably imitated by 
the Christian clergy, though I cannot 
say that I have met with any particular 
account of it. 

We find, however, that the clergy 
were distinguished by their habits, while 
they were officiating, in the time of 
Sylvester, when mention is made of 
dalmatics for the deacons, and of a cer- 
tain cloth with which their left hand 
was to be covered. The fourth canon of 
the Council of Carthage prescribed the 
use of the cope in reading the gospel, 
and at the time of the oblation only. 
And Gregory the Great invented new- 
fashioned habits, like those described 
in the ceremonial law of the Jews. 2 

1 Moshelm, II. p. 843. (P.) Cent. xl. Pc. it 
Ch. iv. Sect. ii. 

* Larroche, p. 839. History of Ancient Cere- 
monies, p. 82. (P.) 



SECTION TIL 

OP THE PEOPEE PAETS OP PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 

Oeigiwally Christians met to read 
the Scriptures, to explain them, or 
to preach, to sing psalms, to pray, 
and to administer the Lord's supper. 
The creed was made use of only at 
baptism, when it was taught to all 
the catechumens, who were probably 
made to recite it after the person who 
administered the ordinance. After- 
wards, when articles of faith were 
more attended to, and it behoved all 
the bishops to take care to prevent the 
growth of heresy, creeds began to be 
recited by the whole assembly. That 
this was the true reason of the present 
practice, is evident from its being the 
Nieene Creed, and not that of the 
Apostles, ns it is called, that was first 
used for this purpose. It was also 
first introduced by Timothy, bishop of 
Constantinople, who did it in order to 
make Macedonius, who rejected that 
creed, more odious to the people. This 
was in the reign of the emperor Anas- 
tasius, who died in 521. About this 
time this creed was also repeated in 
the church of Antioch every time the 
Lord's supper was administered. 

Before this time it had been the 
custom to repeat the creed only the 
day preceding Good Friday, when 
catechizing was more solemnly per- 
formed, in order to the celebration of 
baptism on the Easter Sunday follow- 
ing. The repetition of it on that day 
was firBt appointed by the Council of 
Laodicea. But the constant reading 
of the creed did not take place in 
the West till about 590, when it was 
ordered by the Council of Toledo, in 
imitation of the Eastern churches. 
At this time it was the Nicene Creed 
only that was made use of, and for 
some time it seemed to eclipse that of 
the Apostles; but afterwards this latter 
creed recovered its credit. 3 

• History of the Apostles' Creed, p. 44, Ao. 
CM 
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It will be just worth while to men- 
tion a few particulars concerning the 
posture of the priest and people, during 
the celebration of the particular parts 
of public worship. 

The usual posture of graying had 
been standing or kneeHng, or, to 
express great self-abasement and 
humility, prostration ; but a canon 
had been made (for what reason I 
have not inquired) to forbid the prac- 
tice of kneeling on Sundays from 
Easter to Whitsuntide, which gave 
rise to the term stations. This, how- 
ever, was not approved by the Church 
of Rome. 1 When the Scriptures were 
read, it is probable that the people 
sat; but in time it became a custom 
for the people to stand while the 
gospel was reading. And it is said 
that Anastasius, bishop of Borne, who 
died in 402, ordered the priests to stand 
up, and incline their heads a little, 
wnile they read the gospel.* 

All the Heathens contrived their 
temples so that they should pray with 
their faces towards the East. This 
was introduced into Christian worship 
about the time of Jerome, though it was 
not then generally approved of. Pope 
Leo the Great condemned this custom, 
because it was much used by the 
Manicheans. 3 By degrees, however, 
the custom of looking towards the 
East, during the repetition of the 
creed, because universal, and likewise 
the bowing at the name of Jesus, in 
the repetition of it. This practice was 
countenanced by the literal interpreta- 
tion of Phil. ii. 10: At tlie name of 
Jesus every knee shall bow. This, 
however, was thought to be so very- 
idle a superstition, that it was almost 
universally laid aside at the Reforma- 
tion. But it is generally practised in 
the Church of England; and Bishop 
Laud severely punished those who did 
not conform to this ceremony in his 
time. 

Singing seems always to have been 

» History of Ancient Ceromonies, p. 17. CP.) 
a Sueur, A. D. 402. (P.) 
3 Ibid. A D. 443. (P.) 



a part of the public worship of Chris- 
tians, and followed the reading of the 
Scriptures. They sung either the 
psalms of David, or hymns of their 
own composing. But the former, 
Mosheim says, were only received 
among Christian hymns in the fourth 
century. The singing of these psalms 
or hymns was also very common with 
them in their own houses, in the course 
of the week. But the method of sing- 
ing by antiphony or anthem, that is, 
one part of the congregation, as the 
clergy, singing one ver3e, and the rest, 
or the people, singing another, is said 
to have been introduced about the 
middle of the fourth century, into the 
church of Antioch, by Flavianus and 
Diodorus, and into the church of Con- 
stantinople by Chrysostom. 4 

This method of singing was intro- 
duced into the Church of Rome by 
Celestine, in 418. Afterwards, Gregory 
the Great composed an antiphoniary 
for the whole year, with versicles, or 
responses for every day of it. He 
then appointed the college or choir of 
siuging men, to chant the office.* In 
the fifth century it was the custom in 
some places to keep up the exercises 
of singing both day and night, different 
sets of persons continually relieving 
each other. 6 

Musical instruments were not in- 
troduced into churches till the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century. Thomas 
Aquinas says, " the church does not 
use musical instruments to praise God, 
lest she should seem to judaize." 7 But 
in 1312, Marinus Sanutus introduced 
organs into churches; 8 and they have 
been much *jsed ever since, though 
there have always been persons in all 
establishments, as well as in particular 
sects, who preferred a more simple 
mode of worship ; and even, admittmg 
that music might assist in exciting 

* Ibid. A. D. 898. Pierce's Vindication* p. 300. 
(P.) 

* History of Ancient Ceremonies, p. 81. (P.) 

« Mosboim, I. p. 397. (P.) Cent. v. rt. iL 
Cb. i v. Sect. iL 
7 Pierce s Vindication, pp. 385, 895. (P.) 
» Jortin's Remarks, V. p. 469. {P.) 
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devotional feelings, did not choose that, mons, except in Lent, on certain festi- 

in general, they should depend upon vals, and on some other particular 

that mechanical assistance. occasions. It is more particularly 

In the primitive churches preaching observed, that it was in the ninth 

was nothing more than the exposition century that the bishops and priests 

of the Scriptures, a portion of which ceased to instruct the people by ser- 

was always read in the course of the mons as they had done before.* 
service. Origen is said to have been Charlemagne, finding the clergy 

the first who did this in a more copious absolutely incapable of instructing 

and diffusive manner, explaining the the people by sermons of their own, 

Scripture in an»allegorical way; and by or " of explaining, with perspicuity 

this means introduced longer sermons and judgment, the portions of scrip- 

than had been usual. 1 ture which are distinguished in the 

When heathen philosophers and ritual by the name of epistle and gospel* 
rhetoricians were converted to Chris- ordered Paulus Diaconns and Alcuin 
tianity, they introduced their custom to compile, from the ancient doctors 
of haranguing on particular subjects, of the church, homilies, or discourses 
and particular occasions, and carefully upon the epistles and gospels, which a 
premeditated or precomposed their Btupid and ignorant set of priests 
sermons ; sometimes prefixing to their were to commit to memory, and recite 
discourses short texts of scripture, to the people. " This gave rise to that 
probably that they might not pass too famous collection, which went by the 
suddenly from the old method of inter- title of the Homilicmum of Charle- 
preting the sacred writings, and some- magne, and which, being followed as a 
times omitting them. In this style model by many productions of the 
are the sermons of Chrysostom, con- same kind, composed by private per- 
sisting of such kind of eloquence as sons, .... contributed much to nourish 
the Greeks and Romans were fond of the indolence," says Mosheim, " and 
displaying, when they harangued the to perpetuate the ignorance of a worth- 
populace, or pleaded at the bar. less clergy." 3 In this, however, as 

So far did Christian preachers in well as in his other regTLktions re- 

those times depart from tne simplicity specting the church, he certainly had 

of the gospel, and so little were they the best intentions ; and in those 

influenced by the spirit of Christianity, times it is probable that nothing better 

that, in imitation of the Grecian could have been done. A scheme of 

orators, some of them even hired this kind was adopted in England 

persons to clap their hands, and ex- when the present book of homilies was 

press their applause by other*gcstures compiled, and appointed to be read in 

and vociferations at proper intervals, churches. 

on signals previously concerted between "Before the Reformation, after the 

them and the preacher, or his parti- preacher had named and opened his 

cular friends. text, he called on the people to go to 




sional, 
every 

church ; and in' the dark ages, few for the holy catholic church,' &o. 

persons being qualified to preach, after which all the people said their 

sermons became very scarce. At this beads in a general silence," and the 

day the Roman Catholics meet only, minister, kneeling down, did the same, 

in general, to hear prayers, and to They would besides say a Pater nosier, 
celebrate mass. They have no ser- 

J ' Sueur, A. D. 853. (P.) 

» Mosheim, I. p. 235. (P.) Cent liL R. li. > Eccl. Hist. II. p. 84. (P.) Cent viii. Pt 1L 

Ch. iv. Sect. iL Ch. iii. Sect. v. 
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Ave Maria, D&us miter eatur nostri, 
Domine salvum fac regem, Gloria 
Patri, fyc., " and then the sermon pro- 
ceeded." 1 The manner in which most 
of the English clergy pray in the 
pnlpit before sermon is still the same, 
and is what they call bidding prayers, 
or an exhortation to pray for such and 
such things. Bnt then no time is 
allowed for the prayers that are so 
ordered. 

In the primitive church the public 
prayers followed the sermon, and pre- 
ceded the celebration of the Lord's 
supper ; and it is evident, from many 
circumstances, that at first all these 
prayers were delivered without book, 
and were such as the bishop, or the 
priest who officiated, could prepare 
himself. Justin Martyr says, that 
the president of the assembly offered 
prayers and thanksgivings, as lie was 
able, (6<nj dvvafus avnaV. Origen also 
says, 44 We pray according to our abili- 
ties;" aud Tertullian, "We pray to 
God without a monitor, because our 
prayers flow from our own minds." 
Basil gives an instance of a variation 
in his prayer, for which he was blamed 
by some, as being inconsistent with 
himself. 2 

In time, however, partly in order to 
avoid diversity of opinions, and in part, 
also, that the congregation might not 
be offended by prayers prepared by 
persons who were not capable of doing 
it with propriety, it came to be the 
custom to compose the prayers before- 
hand, and to submit them to the ap- 
probation of the principal persons in 
the church. This was particularly 
ordered at the third Council of Car- 
thage. 3 

At the Council of Laodicea, held in 
364, the same prayers were ordered to 
be used morning and evening ; but, in 
general, every bishop ordered what 
prayers he thought proper, till about 
the time of Austin, when it was ordered 
that, to prevent heresy, no prayers 

UMTS Hist I. p. 33. (P.) Toulmin'a Ed. I. 
Piercea Vindication, pp. 429, 430. (P.) 



should be used but by common advice* 
Thus in time a great variety of liiur* 
gies, or forms of celebrating public 
worship, were in use in different pro- 
vinces and different sees. The first 
mention we find of these liturgies is 
towards the end of the fourth century. 4 

In early times, though the officiating 
minister delivered the prayers, the 
people were not entirely silent; for 
they made small interlocutions or re- 
sponses, as Lift up your hearts. We 
lift them up unto the Ijord, mentioned 
by Cyprian: The Lord be with you, 
and with thy spirit, in the time of 
Chrysostom. 5 

The last circumstance that I shall 
notice, relating to the forms of public 
worship, is, that in the primitive church, 
where the service always ended with 
communion, there was recited a roll, 
in which the names of the more emi- 
nent saints of the catholic church, and 
of the holy bishops, martyrs, or con- 
fessors, of every particular church, 
were registered. Tnis was an honour- 
able remembrance of such as had died 
in the Christian faith. But when the 
soundness of any person's faith was 
auestioned, his name was not read till 
that difficulty was removed. Chry- 
sostom having been expelled from the 
church of Constantinople, it was a 
long time before his name was inserted 
in this roll. This was the custom by 
which, as I have observed before, pro- 
vision was made for excommunicating 
persons even after their death. 



SECTION IV. 

» 

OF FESTIVALS, ETC. IN THE CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH. 

The primitive Christians had no festi- 
vals besides Sunday, on which they 
always met for public worship, as may- 
be inferred from Justin Martyr. This 

* 8ueur, A D. 397. (P.) 

« Neai'a Hiat I p 37. (P.) 1793, p. 4». 

• Pierco'a Vindication, p. 426. (P.) 
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day Constantine ordered to be observed 
as a day of rest from labour ; but hus- 
bandmen were allowed to cultivate the 
earth on that day. 1 By degrees, how- 
ever, in imitation of the Jews or Hea- 
thens, but chiefly the latter, Christians 
came to have as many annual festivals 
as the Heathens themselves. Of the 
principal of these I shall give a general 
account. 

The first that was observed by Chris- 
tians was Easter, on the time of the 
Jewish passover, being the anniversary 
of our Saviour's sufferings, death and 
resurrection. Originally, nowever, this 
was probably a festival, and respected 
the resurrection of our Saviour only ; 
but afterwards they began to keep a 
fast, on the anniversary of the cruci- 
fixion; but it was a long time before 
this fast was extended, as it now is, to 
the whole season of Lent, or forty days 
before Easter. 

The primitive Christians used, in- 
deed, to join fasting to prayer upon 
extraordinary occasions ; but this was 
always voluntary, and those who en- 
tirely omitted it were not censured. 
The first person who is said to have 
laid down any express rules for fasting 
was MontanuSi who was remarkable 
for his rigour in other respects. How- 
ever, a fast on the anniversary of 
Christ's crucifixion, or what we call 
Good Friday, is of very great anti- 
nity; but both the time, and the 
egiree of fasting, was originally very 
various, depending upon each person's 
particular fancy. Irenams says, that 
some persons fasted before Easter one 
day, some two, and some more; but 
that the unity of the faith was main- 
tained notwithstanding that variety. 

By fasting, the ancients always 
meant abstaining from meat and drink, 
from morning till evening ; and what 
Tertullian and others call stations, or 
half fasts, were those days on which 
they assembled for prayer in the morn- 
ing, and continued tnat exercise till 
three in the afternoon, when they re- 
ceived the Lord's supper. They never 
» Sueur, A. D. 820. (P.) 



fasted on a Saturday or Sunday, and 
even thought it a crime to do so, ex- 
cept on the Saturday before Easter- 
day, on which they celebrated the re- 
surrection of Christ, because, during 
that time, they said, the bridegroom 
was taken from them. 

Because the time that our Saviour 
lay in the grave was about forty hours*, 
this fast was called Quarantana or 
Quadragesima, and by contraction 
Qnaresme, and Caresme or Careme, 
which is the French term for Lent. 
Another reason for fasting at this par- 
ticular time was, that many persons 
were then preparing for baptism, and 
others for communion, which, as super- 
stition prevailed, was frequented more 
generally, and attended upon with 
more solemnity, on that day. 

Even the Montanists only fasted two 
weeks in the year, and in these they 
excepted Saturdays and Sundays. 4 
Lent was first confined to a certain 
number of days in the fourth century. 
At this time, however, " abstinence 
from flesh and wine was by many 
judged sufficient for the purposes of 
fasting, and this .... opinion pre- 
vailed from this time M in the Western 
church. 3 Soon after the time of Ter- 
tullian, Christians began to observe 
Wednesdays and Fridays for the pur- 
pose of fasting ; and they kept these 
lasts all the year, except between 
Easter and Pentecost, in which time 
they neither fasted nor kneeled in 
churches. In 416, Innocent I. ordered 
that the people should fast on Satur- 
days ; but the Greeks and all the East 
paid no regard to this ordinance. 4 

At the time of the Council of Nice, 
the week before Easter was called 
Quarantana, or Lent; though some 
observed more days, and some fewer, 
at pleasure; but within forty years 
after this council. Lent was extended 
to three weeks. 4 

" Durandus .... tells us Lent was 

» Ibid. A. D. 206. (P.) 

8 Mosheim, I. p. 824. (P.) Cent. iv. Pt. ii. 
Ch, iv. Sect. vi. 
4 Sueur, A. D. 801. (P.) 
• Ibid. AD. 325,864. (P.) 
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counted to begin on that which is now pleased. All the other festivals they 
the first Sunday in Lent, and to end fixed at those times of the year which 
on Easter eve, which time, containing the Pagans used to observe with the 
forty-two days, if you take out of them greatest solemnity, with a view to 
the six Sundays on which it was facilitate their conversion to Chris- 
counted not lawful at any time of the tianity. 

year to fast, then there will remain The feast of Christmas, in comme- 

only thirty- six days ; and therefore, moration of the nativity of Christ, is 

that the number of forty days which mentioned by Chrysostom as unknown 

Christ fasted might be perfected, Pope at Antioch till within ten years of the 

Gregory (the Great) added to Lent time of his writing ; and therefore he 

four days of the week before-going, concluded that it had. .lately been in- 

viz. that which we now call Ash Wed- troduced from Rome. 3 It was thought 

nesday, and the three days following to be first observed by the followers of 

it;" 1 so that our present Lent is a Basil ides, and from them to have been 

superstitious imitation of our Saviour's adopted by the orthodox, in the fourth 

fast of forty days. century, when the festival of Christ's 

Before the^ Council of Nice, there baptism was introduced ; in conse- 

had been a great difference between the cjuence of which this feast of the na- 

Eastern and Western churches about tivity was removed from the sixth of 

the time of keeping Easter, the Chris- J anuary to the twenty-fifth of De- 

tians in the East following the custom cember : the former retaining the name 

of the Jews, with whom the day on of the Epiphany, which least only, 

which the paschal Lamb was tilled and not that of the nativity, is ob- 

was always the fourteenth of their served in the East. 4 

month Nisan, on whatever day of the Festivals in honour of the apostles 

week it happened to fall ; but with the and martyrs are all of late date, none 

Latins, Easter-day had always been of them earlier than the time of Con- 

the Sunday following, being the anni- stantine, when magnificent temples were 

versary of our Saviour's resurrection, built round the tombs of some of their 

At the Council of Nice, the custom of martyrs ; and then the festivals were 

the Latin church was established ; and only held at the places where they were 

as astronomy was more cultivated in supposed to have suffered. 

^gypt» it was given in charge to the Vigils were the assemblies of the an- 

bishop of Alexandria, to publish to cient Christians by night, in the time 

the other churches the proper time of of persecution, when they durst not 

keeping Easter, by what were called meet in the day-time. Afterwards they 

paschal epistles. For the same pur- were observed before Easter, but they 

pose afterwards the golden number was were kept not as feasts, which was done 

in vented.* afterwards, but as fasts, as appears from 

Pentecost was a Jewish festival, TertuUian. 

celebrated fifty days after the pass- The feast of Ascension was observed 

over ; and being likewise distinguished about the time of Austin. The feast 

in the Christian history by the descent of Circumcision is first mentioned by 

of the Holy Spirit, it was observed Maximus Taurinensis, who flourished 

next after Easter, and, as far as ap- in 450; and the feast of Purification 

pears, about the time of TertuUian. was perhaps instituted in the ninth 

We call it Whitsuntide. These are century.* The feast of Advent is of no 

the only great festivals that Christians " • _ nan 

«.o.„„ „i n , ■ p i .-, 8 Basnage, Rmtotre, I. p. 280. (P.) 

were not at liberty to fix where they « puree's Vindication, PP . 609, 510. (P.) 8e« 

i hi i * « v —v 1 . " Christ's Birth mis-timed;.. .proving that Jeaua 

i History of Popery, I. p. 186. (P.) 1735, L Christ was not born in December!'' Phcenix 

* Hist, of Ancient Ceremonies, p. 44. (P.) * Pierce's Vindication, pp. 512, 61$. (P.) 
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earlier authority than that of Innocent 
HL, in the thirteenth century; and 
the Vigils of the great festivals are all 
later than the tenth century. 1 

It was Maraert, bishop of Vienne in 
Gaul, who, about 463, first instituted 
the fast of Rogation, that is, the prayers 
that are made three days before the 
feast of Ascension,that is, the Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday before Holy 
Thursday; which was expressly con- 
trary to the order established in the 
ancient church, forbidding all fasting 
between Easter and Pentecost. This 
fast of Rogation was generally received 
in the West presently after the time of 
this Mamert.* The bishop of Venice 
added the processions to tnem, in imi- 
tation of tne Imsirationes Ambervales 
of the Heathens, which were made round 
their fields, in order to render them 
fruitful; and these were attended with 
much intemperance and disorder, being 
made, no doubt, in all respects, after 
the Pagan manner. 3 

Alcinus Avitus, who succeeded Hesy- 
chius, the immediate successor of Ma- 
mert, in the church of Vienne, escribes 
the occasion of instituting thia i\st in 
his homily on the Rogation. Bb there 
says that the city of Vienne had suf- 
fered much by fire, thunderstorms, earth- 
quakes, extraordinary noises in the 
night, prodigies, signs in the heavens, 
wild beasts, and other calamities ; that 
on this the bishop of the city ordered 
the people to fast three days with prayer 
and repentance, that, by the example 
of the Ninevites, they might avert the 
judgments of God. He says that there- 
upon the anger of God was appeased, 
and that in commemoration of it, Ma- 
mert ordered this fast to be observed 
every year. His example was soon fol- 

» Sueur, A D. 892. (P.) 
» Ibid. (P.) 

» Seo Tibullus, L. ii. EI. ii. Virgil, Eel. line 
74, 73. " II y avoit parrni lea anciena Romania 
un jour dedie" pour falro cea processions, assavoir 
]e 25 d'Avril, qu'ila nommoient Rubiffalia, e'est- 
A-dire, la fete doa niellos, parce qu'ils faiaoient 
dca nacrificea et des jjrierea aux Dieux, y afin 
qu'ils conservassent lea bleda do cot accident la. 
jDans 1'Kglise Romanic on fait la meme cer6- 
mouie le mfime jour qui est la Fete do S. Marc." 
Us Conformittz de* CMttumit*, pp. 95. 90. 



lowed, first by the church of Clermont 
in Auvergne, then by all their neigh- 
bours, and afterwards throughout all 
Gaul. In 801, Leo III. confirmed this 
fast, and made it universal. 4 

The fast of Ember Weeks, or Jejunia 
quatuor temporum, was probably insti- 
tuted a little before Leo the Great, in 
the middle of the fifth century. 5 But 
others think that it is not quite certain 
that he speaks of it.* Some say that 
Pope Gelasius having ordered that the 
ordination of priests and deacons should 
be on the four weeks of Ember, or ember 
days, viz. the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, 
after Whitsunday, after the fourteenth 
of September, and the thirteenth of 
December, and this ceremony being 
always conducted with fasting and 
prayer, it came to be a custom to fast 
at that time. 7 

It was upon the idea of the spiritual 
benefit that would arise from visiting 
the church of St. Peter at Rome, and 
also in imitation of the Jewish jubilee, 
and the secular games among the Ro- 
mans, that the popish^' tti>iiee is founded. 
This festival, which is celebrated with 
the utmost pomp and magnificence, was 
instituted ty Boniface V III., in the 
year 1300, in consequence, as it is said, 
of a rumour, the origin of which is not 
known, which was spread among the 
inhabitants of Rome, in 1299, that all 
who within the limits of the following 
year, should visit the church of St. 
Peter, would receive the remission of all 
their sins ; and that this privilege would 
be annexed to the same observance every 
hundredth year. 8 

* Sueur, A. D. 462, 463. (P.) 

ft Piorce'a Vindication, p. 529. (P.) 

« Sueur, A. D. 892. (P.) 

i Hist, of Ancient Ceremoniea, p. 67. (P.) 

8 " La plus aolemnelle F6to des anciena Ro- 
mains 6toit cello des joux qu'ila appelloient 
seculier8, qui ne so devoit CftMbrar q'une foia 
about d'un aiScle....A cela a auccede" en l'Egliao 
Romaino lo grand Jubile" qui fut inatitu6 par 
Boniface VI 1 1.... On in vita toua lea Chretiens 
do venir a Rome, et afin de lea y attirer on promit 
a ceux qui dans Tannce viendroient viaiter les 
Templea dea Ap6trea, l'entiore remission de 
lours pechez non seulement quant a la couipe, 
maia ausai quant a la peine.** lt» Confortnites, 
pp. 109, 110. 
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The successors of Boniface added a which, besides Fridays, are thirty-three, 

number of new rites and inventions to six more in the Ember weeks, three 

this superstitious institution, and find- Rogation days, and the thirtieth of 

ing by experience that it added lustre January. The sum of all the festival 

to the Church of Borne, and increased days is thirty-one. And if to these we 

its revenue, they made its return more add the ninety-five fast days, fifty-two 

frequent. In 1350, Clement VI. ordered Sundays, and twenty-nine saints' days, 

that the jubilee should be celebrated all the days in year appropriated to 

every fifty years, on pretence that the religious exercises, besides vigils, will be 

Jews did the like, and Paul II., in the one hundred and seventy-eight ; and 

fifteenth century, reduced the term to making allowance for some of them in- 

twenty-five years. 1 This year of jubilee terfering with others, they will be about 

is called a holy year; but, as the author one hundred and seventy.' 

of the Histoire des Tapes observes, it In so little esteem, however, are these 

should rather be called the year of sa- observances held by the more enlight- 

crilege, impiety, debauch and super- ened members of the established church, 

station. 2 that there can be no doubt but that, 

Many of these festivals have been re- when any reformation takes place, a 

tained by the reformers, especially those great retrenchment will be made in this 

of Easter, Whitsuntide and Christmas, article. 4 

and like the Papists, they observe them % Vtad 

With more Strictness than they do the « The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, In 1689, 

Sundays. proposed to the Convocation " a new calendar," 

Our Established Church has by no la wWch were omitted mu Uie z^»t£arjr 

■"°™ U " D "~ v *"" w . * J . Days, and others not directly referred to in the 
means thrown oft the popish supers tl- service hook," and "that a rubric be made, de- 
tion with respect to fasting. Tne fast claring the intention of the Lent Pa*U, to consist 

days in the Church of England, are Staftartion^m^ of 

all the Fridays m the year except Baxter, &c. Ed. 2, L p. 453. 

Christmas-dav, all the days in Lent, " 0ur , blender every man of judgment will 

v ~"V » J "* allow, does greatly need revising and reforminflr. 

The observations upon the subject are so well 

1 Hist, of Ancient Ceremonies, p. 67. (P.) known, that they need not be here repeated." 

a Vol. V. p. 409. [P.) Free and Garni. lH$qui$. 1750, Kd. 2, p. 164. 



PART IX. 

THE HISTORY OF CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 

THE INTRODUCTION. chose to avail themselves of them. On 

this account I have given a good deal 

The changes which the discipline of the of attention to the subject. 

Christian church underwent from the To many persons, I doubt not, this will 

time of the apostles to the Reforma- be as interesting an object as anything 

tion, were as great, and of as much in the history of Christianity, and to in- 

importauce in practice, as the changes troduce it in this place will make the 

in any other article relating to Chris- easiest connection between the two great 

tianity. From being highly favourable divisions of my work, I mean the cor- 

to good conduct, the established maxims ruptions of doctrine, and the abuses of 

of it came at length to be a cover for power in the Christian church. It will 

every kind of immorality, to those who also serve to show in what manner these 
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departures from the Christian system 
promoted each other. 



SECTION I. 

THE HISTORY OP CHURCH DISCIPLINE, IN 
THE TIME OP THE CHRISTIAN PATIIERS. 

In the purer ages of the church, the 
offences which gave public scandal were 
few ; but when they did happen, they 
were animadverted upon with great 
rigour. For, as many enormities were 
laid to the charge of Christians, they 
were exceedingly solicitous to give no 
just cause of obloquy. It is, indeed, 
probable, that some time after the 
apostolic age, the morals of the Chris- 
tians in general were more strict than 
we find, Dy the writings of the apos- 
tles, they were in their own times. Nor 
is it to oe wondered at, when we con- 
sider that the whole body of the Gentile 
Christians, beiug then newly converted 
from Heathenism, must have retained 
many of their former habits, or have 
easily relapsed into them. 

Afterwards, most of the cases of 
scandal we meet with relate to the 
behaviour of Christians in the time of 
persecution, from which many shrunk 
or fled, in a manner that was exceed- 
ingly and justly disapproved by the 
more severe. Consequently, after a 
persecution, there was much to do 
about the re-admission to the privi- 
leges of church communion, of those 
wno repented of their weakness ; and 
it was a great part of the business of 
the councils in the fourth and fifth 
centuries (which was after the estab- 
lishment of Christianity) to settle 
rules concerning the degrees of pen- 
ance, and the method of receiving 
penitents into the church. Indeed, 
besides the cases of those who had 
shrunk from persecution, the governors 
of Christian churches at that time 
must have had many offences of other 
kinds to animadvert upon ; considering 
that Christianity had then the coun- 



tenance of the civil powers, and, there- 
fore, that people of all ranks, and of 
all characters, would naturally crowd 
into it. On these accounts they found 
it necessary to have a very regular 
system of discipline. 

In general, we find that, about the 
third and fourth centuries, Christians 
distinguished four orders of penitents. 
The first stood at the entrance of the 
church, begging in the most earnest 
manner the prayers of all that went 
in. The second were admitted to 
enter, and to hear the lectures that 
were given to the catechumens, and 
the exposition of the Scriptures, but 
they were dismissed, together with the 
catechumens, before the celebration of 
the eucharist. The third lav prostrate 
in a certain place in the church, 
covered with sackcloth, and after re- 
ceiving the benediction of the bishop, 
and the imposition of hands, were also 
dismissed before the celebration of the 
eucharist. The fourth order attended 
that celebration, but did not partake 
of it. Penitents having passed through 
all these orders, were admitted to 
communion by the imposition of the 
hands of the bishop, or of a priest, in 
the presence of the whole congrega- 
tion.' 

If any persons relapsed into the 
same fault for which they had been 
excommunicated, or excluded from the 
congregation of the faithful, they were 
not re-admitted to communion, except 
in the article of death ; but towards 
the end of the seventh century the 
ancient discipline began to be relaxed 
in this respect, and they admitted 
persons to communion after a second 
offence. In all times there were some 
crimes for which no repentance could 
make atonement, so that persons who 
had been once guilty of them could never 
be admitted to the peace and commun- 
ion of the church. These were mur- 
der, adultery, and apostacy. In this 
manner, at least, were these crimes 
stigmatized, in many churches. 

1 Sueur, A. D. 213. (P.) 
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But about the third century, Pope 
Zephyrinus began to relax a little of 
this aiscipline, admitting adulterers to 
communion after some years of pen- 
ance, in which he was vehemently op- 
posed to Tertullian. However, in the 
time of Cyprian, the penalties imposed 
by the bishop, which were always a 
public appearance for a certain time in 
the character of penitents, were often 
relaxed, or abridged, at the intreaty of 
the confessors, or those who had been 
destined to martyrdom ; and this was 
called indulgence, of the abuse of which 
we shall see enough in a later period. 
But at this time there was not much to 
complain of in this business, except the 
improper interference of these confes- 
sors, and the too great influence which 
they were allowed to have in such 
cases. 

Equally innocent was the business of 
confession, as it was first begun ; but 
we see in the course of this history, 
that it is no uncommon thing for an 
innocent beginning to lead to a fatal 
catastrophe. The apostle Paul exhorts 
Christians to confess their sins one to 
another; and our Saviour assures us 
that we must forgive, as we hope to be 
forgiven. Upon this was grounded the 
custom of the primitive churches, to 
require every person who was excom- 
municated, to make a public confession 
of his guilt before he was re-admitted 
to Christian communion. In some cases, 
also, a public confession prevented ex- 
communication. It was, likewise, the 
custom for many conscientious persons 
to confess their private sins to some of 
the priests in whom they could put the 
greatest confidence, and whose advice 
and prayers they wished to have ; and 
what was at first a voluntary thing, 
was afterwards, but indeed long after- 
wards, imposed as a positive duty. 

Confession was also much encouraged 
by another circumstance. Many canons 
made a difference in the degree and 
time of penance, between those who had 
accused themselves, and those against 
whom their crimes were proved. Many 
persons, therefore, to prevent the se- 



verer penalty, came of their own accord 
to confess their sins ; and this was much 
encouraged, and the virtue of it mag- 
nified by the writers of those times. 
This confession was, originally, always 
made in public,but some inconveniences 
being found to attend this (especially 
when the crimes affected other persons, 
or the state) a private confession was 
appointed instead of it. In this case 
the bishop either attended himself, or 
appointed some particular priest, who 
from this office got the title of peni- 
tentiary priest, to receive these confes- 
sions. 

The difficulty of re-admission to the 
privileges of church communion was, 
in general, very great, and the penances 
imposed were exceedingly rigorous, and 
this, in the end, was one great cause 
of the total relaxation of all discipline. 

Novatian particularly distinguished 
himself by refusing to admit to com- 
munion any who nad been guilty of 
the greater crimes, especially that of 
apostacy, leaving them to the judg- 
ment of God only. This arose from 
the rigour of Tertullian and the Mon- 
tanists ; and it is observable that the 
Church of Rome still keeps up this 
rigorous discipline in cases of heresy, 
the relapsed being delivered to tlie 
secular arm, without being admitted 
to penance. 

It was ordained by the Council of 
Nice, that those who apostatized before 
baptism should not be admitted to the 
communion of the church till after 
three years of penance, but if they had 
been of the faithful, the penance was 
to continue seven years. 1 Basil decided, 
that for the crime of fornication, a man 
ought to do penance four years. Others 
for the same offence imposed a penance 
of nine years, and for adultery eighteen 
years. 2 

Hitherto we have seen nothing but 
rigour; and the relaxation did no*b 
begin by lessening the time of penance 
(except in those cases in which the 
confessors had improperly interfered), 

> Sueur, A. D. 325. (P.) 

> Basnago, Histoire, L p. 189. (*.) 
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but first in the manner of making the 
confession, then in the place of pe- 
nance, and lastly, in the commutation 
of it. 

After the persecution under the em- 
peror Decius, the orthodox bishops, 
Socrates says, appointed that the peni- 
tents should make their confessions to 
one particular priest, and that they 
should make a public confession of sucn 
things only as should be thought proper 
for public hearing. This custom con- 
tinued in the Eastern church till the 
year 390, when Nectarius, the bishop 
of Constantinople, abolished the office 
of penitentiary priests, on account of 
a woman having been enticed to com- 
mit adultery with a deacon of the 
church, whilst she stayed to perform 
the duties of fasting and prayer, which 
had been enjoined her. 1 From this 
time all confessions, public and private, 
seem to have been discontinued in the 
Greek church; and at this day, it is 
said, that the Greeks make confession 
to God only. 

In the Western church public con- 
fession continued till the fifth century, 
but at that time those offenders who 
had been used to make public confes- 
sion of their crimes, were allowed by 
Leo the Great to confess them pri- 
vately to a priest appointed for that 
purpose. By this means a great re- 
straint upon vice was taken away, and 
the change was as pleasing to the 
sinner, as it was advantageous to the 
priests in several respects. Of this, 
many persons at that time were suffi- 
ciently aware ; and we find that in 590, 
a council held at Toledo, forbade con- 
fession to be made privately to a priest, 
and ordered that it should be made 
according to the ancient canons. 

To confession in private scon suc- 
ceeded the doing penance in private, 
which was another great step towards 
the ruin of the ancient discipline, 
which required, indeed, to be mode- 
rated, but in a different manner. In 
the fifth century, however, penitents 

> See Burnet, Art. xxv. Ed. 4, pp. 253, 854. 



were suffered to do penance secretly 
in some monastery, or other private* 
place, in the presence of a few persons, 
at the discretion of the bishop, or of 
tho confessors, after which absolution 
also was given in private. This was 
the only method which they ventured 
to take with those who would not sub- 
mit to the established rules of the 
church. " But in the seventh century, 
all public penance for secret sins was 
taken quite away. Theodore, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, is reckoned the 
first of all the bishops of the Western 
church" who established this rule.* 

Had Christians contented them- 
selves with admonishing and finally ex- 
communicating those who were guilty 
of notorious crimes, and with requiring 
public confession, with restitution in 
case of injustice, and left all private 
offences to every man's own conscience, 
no inconvenience would have arisen 
from their discipline. But, by urging 
too much the importance of confession, 
and by introducing corporeal austeri- 
ties, as fasting, &c, as a proper mode 
of penance, and then changing these 
for alms, and, in fact, for money, in a 
future period, they paved the way for 
the utter ruin of all good discipline, 
and at length brought it to be much 
worse than a state of no discipline at 
all. However, we have yet seen but 
the first steps in this fatal progress. 



SECTION II. 

OP THE STATE OF CHURCH DISCIPLINE 
IN THE HARK AGES, AND TILL THE 
REFORMATION. 

We have seen several symptoms of 
the change and decay of discipline in 
the last period ; but in this we shall 
see the total ruin of it, in consequence 
of the increased operation of the same 
causes, and the introduction of several 
new ones. 

» Burnet, p. 34«. (P.) Art xxv. Ed. 4, p. 204. 

0 2 
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After the introduction of private 
confession, it was complained by a 
council held at Chalons- sur-Saone, in 
813, that persons did not confess their 
offences fully, but only in part; and, 
therefore, they ordered, that the priest 
should mate particular inquiry, under 
such heads as were thought to include 
the principal vices that men were ad- 
dicted to. At this time, however, con- 
fession was not reckoned necessary to 
salvation, and was not made in order 
to obtain absolution of the priest, but 
to inform persons how they ought to 
conduct themselves with respect to 
God, in order to obtain pardon of him ; 
and therefore the fathers of this coun- 
cil say that confession to God purges 
sin, but confession to the priest teaches 
how sing are purged. 1 

This business of confession to priests, 
before it was held to be of universal 
obligation, gave rise to a new kind of 
casuistry, which consisted in ascer- 
taining the nature of all kinds of 
crimes, and in proportioning the penal- 
ties to each. This improvement is 
ascribed to Theodore, archbishop of 
Canterbury, above mentioned, who, in 
a work entitled The Penitential, regu- 
lated the whole business of penance, 
distinguishing the different kinds of 
crimes, and prescribing forms of con- 
solation, exhortation and absolution, 
adapted to each particular case. From 
Britain these regulations were soon in- 
troduced into all the western provinces, 
and the Penitential of Theodore be- 
came a pattern for other works of the 
same nature. But in the next century 
this discipline greatly declined, and 
gave way to the doctrine of indul- 
gences. 2 

However, what is now properly called 
auricular confession was not fully es- 
tablished, and made of universal obli- 
gation, before the thirteenth century, 
when Innocent III. appointed it by 
his own authority, in a Lateran Coun- 
cil. This doctrine, as it is now re- 

i Sueur, A. D. 813. (P.) 
* MoRhoim, II. p. 26. (P.) Cent, yil Pt ii. 
Ch. iil. Sect. v. 



ccived in the Church of Rome, requires 
" not only a general acknowledgment, 
but a particular enumeration of sins 
and [of] follies," and is appointed to 
be made to a proper priest once at 
least every year, by all persons who 
are arrived at years ot discretion. 
Before this law of Innocent, " several 
doctors had considered confession as a 
duty ... of divine authority," but it 
" was not publicly received as a doc- 
trine of the church." This law occa- 
sioned the introduction of a number 
of new injunctions and rites. 5 

It being notorious to Jill persons, 
that all useful church discipline was 
lost at the time of the Reformation, it 
was thought proper at the Council of 
Trent to do, or at least to seem to do, 
something in the business ; and there- 
fore it was ordered that scandalous 
offenders should do public penance, 
according to the ancient canons, and 
that the bishops should be judges of 
it. 4 But things had gone on so long 
in a different train, that it does not 
appear that anything was done in con- 
sequence of it. 

Together with this change in the 
business of confession, other causes 
were at the same time operating to the 
corruption of church discipline, but 
nothing contributed to it more than 
the stress which was then laid upon 
many things foreign to real virtue, and 
which were made to take the place of 
it. Of this nature were the customary 
devotions of those days, consisting 
in the frequent repetition of certain 
prayers, in bodily austerities, in pil- 
grimages, in alms to the poor, aud 
donations to the church, &c. These 
were things that could be ascertained, 
so that it might be known with cer- 
tainty whether the party had con- 
formed with the penalty or not ; where- 
as a change of heart and of character 
was a thing of a less obvious nature, 
and indeed not much attended to by 

» Ibid. III. pp. 93, 94. (P.) Cent. xiii. Pt. ii. 
Ch. iii. Sect. ii. 

* Sess. xxiv. Cap. viil. "Publico peecantea 
publico pcenitcant, ni Episcopo alitor vidoat ir." 
5. Coil. Trid p. 211 
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the generality of confessors at that 
time. 

" About the end of the eighth cen- 
tury the commutation of penance 
began, and instead of the ancient se- 
verities, vocal prayers came to be all 
that was enjoined. So many Paters 
(or repetitions of the Lord's Prayer) 
stood for so many days of fasting; 
and the rich were admitted to buy off 
their penance under the decenter name 
of giving alms. The getting many 
masses to be said, was thought a de- 
votion by which God was so much 
honoured, that the commuting penance 
for masses was much practised. Pil- 
grimages and wars came on after- 
wards." 1 

The immediate cause of this commu- 
tation of penances was the impossi- 
bility of performing them, according to 
the canons of the Church; since, in 
many cases, it required more time than 
the term of human life. For instance, 
a ten years' penance being enjoined for 
a murder, a man who had committed 
twenty murders, must have done pen- 
ance two hundred years ; and there- 
fore some other kind of penance was 
judged absolutely necessary ; and the 
person who was chiefly instrumental in 
settling the commutations of penance 
was one Dominic, who communicated 
them to the celebrated Peter Damiani, 
whose authority in the age in which he 
lived was very great. 

By them it was determined that a 
hundred years of penance might be 
compensated by twenty repetitions of 
the psalter, accompanied with disci- 
pline, that is, the use of the whip on 
the naked skin. The computation was 
made in the following manner. Three 
thousand strokes with the whip were 
judged to be equivalent to a year of 
penance, and a thousand blows were to 
be given in the course of repeating ten 
psalms. Consequently, all the psalms, 
which are one hundred and fifty, were 
equivalent to five years of penance, 
and therefore twenty psalters to one 
hundred years. It is amusing enough 
» Burnet, p. 340. (P.) Art. xxv. Ed. 4, p. 254. 



at this day, and in a Protestant 
country, to read that Dominic easily 
dispatched this task in six days, and 
thus discharged some offenders for 
whom ho had undertaken to do it. 
Once, at the beginning of Lent, he 
desired Damiani to impose upon him 
a thousand years of penance, and he 
very nearly finished it before the end 
of the same Lent. Damiani also im- 
posed upon the archbishop of Milan 
a penance of a hundred years, which 
he redeemed by a sum of money, to be 
paid annually. 2 Though Peter Da- 
miani was the great advocate for this 
system of penance, he did not deuy 
the novelty of it* 

Fleury acknowledges that when the 
penances were made impossible, on ac- 
count of the multitude of them, they were 
obliged to have recourse to compensa- 
tions and estimations, such as these 
repetitions of psalms, bowings, scourg- 
ings, alms, pilgrimages, &c, — things, 
as he observes, that might be per- 
formed witheut conversion. However, 
in a national council in England, held 
in 717, penances performed by others 
were forbidden. 4 This enormity was 
too great to be admitted even in these 
ignorant and licentious ages; but it 
must have gained some considerable 

ground before it was checked by pub- 
c authority. 

The monks becoming confessors 
contributed greatly to the ruin of ec- 
clesiastical discipline. They, knowing 
nothing of the ancient canons, intro- 
duced a certain casuistry by which 
many crimes were excused, and abso- 

« Fleury, A. D. 1059. (P.) 

« Ibid. iVol.] XIII. [Paris, 1742.] p. 100. (P.) 
[A. D 1002.]. 

* Ibid. p. 43. (P.) [Ed. Vidal. Paris, 1830. 
Tom. IV. pp. 142-3. Cf. A. D. 745.]. This council 
was beld at Cliffe, in Kent. A rich layman, who 
bad been excommunicated, employed several 
persons to fast, on his account, and these were 
so numerous, that he computed their austerities 
as equal to a penance of three bundrcd years, 
endured by himself. Against this penitence, by 
proxy, a canon was issued, "lest salvation should 
become more easy to tbe rich than to the poor, 
contrary to the express declaration of Jesus 
Christ." At the same council, the priests were 
ordered to teach the people the Apostles' Creed 
and the Lord's Prayer in English. Sec Rapin, 
UUtoin, L. liL Concila, Ed. 1724, 4to.I.pp. 206, 287. 
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lution was made easy in all cases, no criminals, of all kinds. Complaint 

persons being ever, refused, or put off, being made on this subject in the time 

after ever so many relapses. This of Henry VII., the Pope ordered, that 

relaxed casuistry is the most prevalent if any person who had taken refuge in 

in those countries in which the inqui- an asylum should leave it, and commit 

sition is established, where, if a person a new crime, or repeat his old one, he 

does not make his confession, and con- should be deprived of the privilege.* 

sequently receive his absolution, re- It must be observed that crosses on the 

gularly, he is excommunicated, and at public road, and various other things 

length declared suspected of heresy, and places, which had the reputation 

and prosecuted according to law. 1 of being sacred, had, by degrees, got 

Another thing that greatly promoted this privilege of asylum, as well as 
the ruin of discipline, and the encou- churches. In later times, any crimi- 
ragement of licentiousness, in the mid- nal was safe from the pursuit of 
die ages, was the protection given to justice within the precincts of the 
criminals, who took refuge in churches, palace of any cardinal; but Urban V. 
which was a custom borrowed from reformed that abuse. 4 
Paganism ; this right of asylum being Among the Jews the privilege of 
transferred from the heathen tern- asylum was a wise institution, and 
pies to Christian churches by the came in aid of the principle of justice ; 
first Christian emperors. In the bar- as it only protected a person who 
barons times of antiquity, the rights pleaded that he had killed another in- 
of hospital ity were held so sacred, that advertently, so that the relations of 
it was even deemed wrong to give up the deceased could not hurt him, till a 
to public justice a criminal who had regular inquiry had been made into 
thrown himself under the protection of the fact ; but he was delivered up to 
any person who was capable of screen- justice if it appeared that the murder 
ing him. This privilege was, of course, was a wilful one. Besides, this asylum 
extended to the temples, which were was not granted to the temple in par- 
considered as the houses of their gods ; ticular, but to certain towns, most 
and so sacred was it esteemed, that, in conveniently situated for that purpose, 
cases of the greatest criminality, all in different parts of the country, 
that it was thought lawful to do, was Another source of great corruption 
to take off the roof of the temple, aud in discipline was the abuse of pilgrim- 
leave the wretch who had taken refuge ages. These were undertaken at first 
in it to perish with hunger and the in- out of curiosity, or a natural reverence 
clemency of the weather. for any place that had been distin- 

The abuse of this right of asylum, guished by important transactions, 

when it was transferred to Christian They began to be common about the 

churches, was complained of by Chry- fourth century, and it appears by the 

sostom, who persuaded the emperor to writers of that time, that some weak 

revoke the privileges which had been people then valued themselves on 

granted by his predecessors. But they naving seen such places, and imagined 

were restored, extended, and established that their prayers would be more 

afterwards, especially by Boniface V., favourably heard there than elsewhere, 

in the seventh century,* and were the But in later times much more stress 

subject of great complaints in many was laid upon these things, and in the 

countries, especially in England, where eighth century pilgrimages began to 

the churches and churchyards were be enjoined by way of penance, and at 

in a manner crowded with debtors and length the pilgrimage was often a 

I Fleury's Eighth Discourse, p. 42. (P.) 3 ITistoire des Papes, IV. p. 273. (P.) 

a Mosheiru, II. p. 28. {P.) Cent. vii. Pt IL « Menioirca pour la Yio do Petrarch, III. p. 676. 
Ch. iv. Sect, it (P.) 
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warlike expedition into the holy land, 
or service in some other of the wars 
in which the ambition of the popes 
was interested. By this means a 11 the 
use even of the pilgrimage itself, as a 
penance, was wholly lost. For, as 
Mr. Fleury observes, a penitent march- 
ing alone was much more free from 
temptation to sin than one who went 
to the wars in company ; and some of 
these penitents even took dogs and 
horses along with them, that they 
might take the diversion of hunting in 
these expeditions. 1 

Solitary pilgrimages were, however, 
much in iashion, and we find some 
very rigorous ones submitted to by 
persons of great eminence in those 
superstitious times; when it was a 
maxim that nothing contributed so 
much to the health of the soul as the 
mortification of the body. In 997, an 
emperor of Germany, bv the advice 
of the monks, went barefoot to Mount 
Garganus, famous for the supposed 
presence of the archangel Michael, as 
a penance. 

Before the eighth century it had 
been the custom to confine penitents 
near the churches, where they had no 
opportunity of relapsing into their 
ofiences ; but in this century pilgrim- 
ages, and especially distant ones, began 
to be enjoined under the idea that 
penitents should lead a vagabond life, 
like Cain. This, however, was soon 
abused ; as, under this pretence, peni- 
tents wandered about naked, and 
loaded with irons, and therefore it 
was forbidden in the time of Charle- 
magne. But still it was the custom 
to impose upon penitents pilgrimages 
of established reputation, especially 
those to the holy land, to which there 
was a constant resort from all parts of 
Europe. This was the foundation of 
the Cmsades.* 

Of all the consequences of the Cru- 
sades, the most important to religion 
was the discontinuance which they 

1 Fleurys Sixth Discourse, p. 27. (P.) 
* Ibid. [Vol.] XIII. [1742] p. 22. {P.) [Ed. 
VidaL Tom. IV. pp. 135-6.] 



occasioned of the ancient canonical 
penance. For a man who was not able 
to serve in the Crusades was allowed 
to have the same benefit by contri- 
buting to the expenses of those who 
did. Though the Crusades are over, the 
canonical penances are not returned.* 

Fleury also observes, that plenary 
indulgences had their origin with the 
Crusades; for till then it had never 
been known that, by any single ivork, 
the sinner was held to be discharged 
from all the temporal punishments 
that might be due from the justice of 
God. Commutations of penance for 
pilgrimages to Rome, Compostella, or 
Jerusalem, had been in use before, and 
to them, he says, the Crusades added 
the dangers of war. 4 Besides the wars 
against the Mahometans, the Crusa- 
ders, in the course of their expeditions, 
had frequent differences with the 
Greek emperor ; and then the preser- 
vation of the Roman empire against the 
schismatical Greeks was held to be as 
meritorious as fighting against the 
Turks themselves ; and this merit was 
soon applied to all wars which the 
popes esteemed to be of importance 
to religion, especially those against 
heretics, as the Albigenses in France.* 

As it was the abuse of indulgences 
that was the immediate cause of the 
Reformation by Luther, it may be 
worth while to go a little back to con- 
sider the rise and progress of them. 
It has been observed in a former 
period, that all that was meant by in- 
dulgences in the primitive times, was 
the relaxation of penance in particular 
cases, especially at the intercession of 
the confessors. From this small be- 
ginning, the nature of it being at 
length quite changed, the abuse grew 
to be so enormous, that it could no 
longer be supported; and the fall of 
it occasioned the downfall of a great 
part of the Papal power. 

As an expression of penitence and 
humiliation, a variety of penances, and 
some of them of a painful and whim- 

3 Ibid. p. 29. (P ) 

4 Ibid. Sixth Diecoursc, p. 6. (P.) 

* Ibid. Sixth Discourse, p. 16. [P.) 
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sical nature, had been introduced into 
the discipline of the church. At first 
they were voluntary, but afterwards 
they were imposed, and could not be 
dispensed with but by the leave of the 
bishop, who often sold dispensations 
or indulgences, and thereby raised 
great sums of money. In the twelfth 
century the popes, observing what a 
source of gain this was to the bishops, 
limited their power, and by degrees 
drew the whole business of indul- 
gences to Rome. And after remitting 
the temporal pains and penalties to 
which sinners had been subjected, they 
went at length so far as to pretend to 
abolish the punishment due to wicked- 
ness in a future state. 

To complete this business, a book of 
rates was published, in which the 
sums that were to be paid into the 
apostolical chamber for absolution for 
particular crimes were precisely stated. 
This practice entirely set aside the use 
of the books called Penitentials, in 
which the penances 
crime were registered. 

So long as nothing was pretended 
to be remitted but the temporal pen- 
ances which it had been usual to enjoin 
for certain offences, no great alarm 
was given, and no particular reason 
was thought necessary for the change; 
the payment of a sum of money being 
a temporal evil, as well as bearing a 
number of lashes, or walking bare-foot, 
Ac; and this commutation was ad- 
mitted with more ease, as it was pre- 
tended, that all the treasure raised: by 
this means was applied to sacred uses, 
and the benefit of the church. But 
when the popes pretended to remit the 
future punishment of sin, and to ab- 
solve from the guilt of it, some other 
foundation was necessary ; and this 
they pretended to find in the vast 
stock of merit which had accrued to 
the church from the good works of 
saints and martyrs, besides what were 
necessary to insure their own salva- 
tion. These pretended merits still be- 
longed to the church, and formed a 
treasure, which the popes had the 



power of dispensing. This doctrine 
was greatly improved and reduced 
into a system by Thomas Aquinas. 
And afterwards, to the merits of the 
saints and martyrs were added, those 
of Christ, as increasing the treasure of 
the church. 

Among other things advanced by 
Cardinal Cajetan in support of the 
doctrine of indulgences, in his con- 
troversy with Luther on the subject, 
he said, that " one drop of Christ's 
blood being sufficient to redeem the 
whole human race, the remaining 
quanity that was shed in the garden, 
and upon the cross, was left as a legacy 
to the church, to be a treasure from 
whence indulgences were to be drawn, 
and administered by the Roman 
pontiffs." 1 

Though in this something may be 
allowed to the heat of controversy, the 
doctrine itself had a sanction of a much 
higher authority. For Leo X., in 
1518, decreed, that the popes had the 
power of remitting both the crime and 
the punishment of sin, the crime by 
the sacrament of penance, and the tem- 
poral punishment by indulgences, the 
benefit of which extended to the dead 
as well as to the living; and that these 
indulgences are drawn from the super- 
abundance of the merits of Jesus Christ 
and the saints, of which treasure the 
Pope is the dispenser. 2 

This Leo A., whose extravagance 
and expenses had no bounds, had re- 
course to these indulgences, among 
other methods of recruiting his ex- 
hausted finances; and in the publica- 
tion of them he promised the forgive- | 
ness of all sins, past, present, or to 
come; and however enormous was 
their nature. These he sold by whole- 
sale to those who endeavoured to make 
the most of them ; so that passing, 
like other commodities, from one hand 
to another, they were even hawked 
about in the streets by the common 
pedlars, who used the same artifices to 

> Moshcim, III. p. 811. (P.) Cent, xvi. Sect. I 
Ch. ii. Sect. ix. 
a Histoirc des Papes, IV. p. 407. (PJ 
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raise the price of these commodities, 
as of any other in which they dealt. 

One Tetzel, a Dominican friar, par- 
ticularly distinguished himself in push' 
ing the sale of these indulgences. 
Among other things, in the sermons 
and speeches which he made on this 
occasion, he used to say, that, if a man 
had even lain with the mother of God, 
he was able, with the Pope's power, to 
pardon the crime; and he boasted 
" that he had saved more souls from 
hell by these indulgences, than St. 
Peter had converted to Christianity by 
his preaching." 1 There would be no 
end of reciting the blasphemous pre- 
tensions of the venders of these indul- 
gences, with respect to the enormity of 
crimes, the number of persons bene- 
fited by them, or the time to which 
they extended. Bishop Burnet had 
seen an indulgence wnich extended 
"to ten hundred thousand years." 
Sometimes indulgences were "affixed to 
particular churches and altars, to 
particular times or days, chiefly to the 
year of jubilee. They are also affixed 
to such things as may be carried 
about," with a person, to "Agnus 
DeVs, to medals, to rosaries and scapu- 
laries. They are also affixed to some 
prayers, the devout saying of them 
oeing a means to procure great indul- 
gences. The granting these is left to 
the Pope's discretion." 2 

Such scandalous excesses as these 
excited the indignation of Luther, who 
first preached against the abuse of in- 
dulgences only, then, in consequence 
of meeting with opposition, against 
indulgences themselves, and at length 
against the papal power which granted 
them. 

Before this time the Council of Con- 
stance had, in some measure, restrained 
the abuse of indulgences, and particu- 
larly had made void all those that had 
been granted during the schism.* But 

i Moahcim, III. p. 304. {P.) Cent, xvi Sect. L 
Ch. ii. Sect, iii. Note [o]. 

* Burnet on the Articles, p. 282. {P.) Art.xxii. 
Ed. 4, p. 207. 

* L'Knfant, L p. 438. [P.) L. wi. Beet xxili. 
Histoiro, p. 566. 



it appears, that, notwithstanding these 
restraints, the abuses were greater 
than ever, in the time of Leo X. 

The Council of Trent allowed of in- 
dulgences in general terms, but for- 
bade the selling of them, and referred 
the whole to the discretion of the 
Pope; so that, upon the whole, the 
abuse was established by tliis council. 4 
But though the Reformation may not 
have produced any formal decisions in 
the Church of Rome against the abuse 
of indulgences, so as to affect the 
doctrine of them, the practice has been 
much moderated; and at present it 
does not appear that much more stress 
is laid upon such things by Catholics 
in general, than by Protestants them- 
selves. 

Some remains of the doctrine of in- 
dulgences are retained in the Church of 
England, in which the bishops have a 
power of dispensing with the marriage 
of persons more near akin than the 
law allows ; which is, in fact, to excuse 
what they themselves call the crime 
of incest. But there is something 
much more unjustifiable in the power of 
absolution, or an authoritative declara- 
tion of forgiveness of sin, which is also 
retained from the Church of Rome. 
For, after confession, the priest is di- 
rected to absolve a sick person in this 
form of words : " Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who has left power to his 
church to absolve all sinners who truly 
repent and believe in him, of his great 
mercy forgive thee thine offences ; and 
by his authority committed to me, I 
absolve thee from all thy sin, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost." This is 
exactly a popish absolution, and is 
therefore liable to all the objections to 
which popish absolutions and indul- 
gences are liable.* One that is not in 
priests' orders cannot pronounce this 
absolution. 

Whatever was meant by the power of 
absolution communicated by Christ to 

• See Seas. xxv. " Decretum be Indulgentiis." 
8. Con. Trid p. 218. 

* See Free and Cand. Diaquia. pp. 124, 829, 330. 
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the apostles, there is nothing said in with a view to consider the methods 
the New Testament of its being com- that have been from time to time taken, 
mitted to the ordinary ministers of the in order to enforce the censnres of the 
church, so that it must have been con- church ; and in this we shall have oc- 
fined to the apostles only ; and we casion to lament, among other things, 
have no example even of their exer- the most horrid abuse of both ecclesi- 
cising any such authority as the Church astical and civil power ; while men 
of Rome, or that of England pretends were continually attempting to do by 
to. It is in vain to apologize for this force what it is not in the power of 
form of absolution, by saying that the force to do, viz. to guide the conscience, 
pardon of sin is only promised to the or even to compel an outward con- 
penitent, for then what occasion was formity, in large bodies of people, 
there for mentioning any power com- to the same religious profession. Of 
mitted to the clergyman with respect this interference of the civil power in 
to the absolution, unless he be at least the business of religion, we shall see 
supposed to know the heart, and there- the first steps in this period, in which 
by be enabled to judge with certainty a great deviation was made from the 
whether any person be a true penitent, admirable simplicity of the rules laid 
and a proper object of mercy, or not ? down by our Saviour. 
If the form has any meaning at all, In order to prevent the progress of 
it must imply that it is in the power of vice, and in any case to preserve the 
the priest to absolve, or not to absolve, reputation of Christian societies, our 
as he shall think proper, which is cer- Lord laid down a most excellent rule, 
tainly great presumption and impietv. as a general instruction for the conduct 
In many other respects the disci- of his disciples, viz. first to admonish 
pline of the Church of England is very an offending brother in the most pri- 
imperfect, and the wisest members of vate and prudent manner. If that was 
her communion, as well as those among not effectual, one or two more were to 
the Papists, lament the evil without give their sanction to the reproof; if 
seeing any prospect of a remedy. The that failed, the case was to come under 
business or auricular confession, and the cognizance of the whole congrega- 
also that of private penance, is entirely tion ; and if the offender proved ob- 
abolished ; but the bisliops' courts re- stinate and refractory in this last in- 
main, which by mixing things of a stance, he was to be expelled from the 
civil with those of an ecclesiastical society, in consequence of which the 
nature, are of great disservice to both, church was discharged from all farther 
And whereas, by the rules of these attention to his conduct, and he was 
courts, public penances are enjoined considered in the same light as if he 
for certain offences, persons are allowed had never belonged to it. Such, and 
to commute them for sums of money, so admirably simple, and well adapted 

to its end, was the system of discipline 
in the constitution of the Christian 

church; and for some time it was 
SECTION IIL strictly adhered to, and the effects of 

it were great and happy. By this 

OF THE METHOD OF ENFORCING CHURCH mean{J C | ristian8 effectually watcted 
CENSURES, OR THE HISTORY OF FER- ^ ^ another {n fae, ex hoHing 0710 

secution, till the time of Austin. another dai iy t and not suffering sin in 
Having traced the general course of each other. Thus, also, by forming 
church discipline, in all its changes, regular bodies, they became more 
from the time of the apostles, to the firmly united and attached to one ano- 
Reformation, it may not be amiss to ther, and their zeal for the common 
go over the same ground once more, cause was greatly increased. 
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Besides admonition and reproof, 
private and public, the primitive Chris- 
tians had no method of enforcing the 
observance of Christian duties. If 
this failed, nothing remained but ex- 
communication, or cutting off the 
vicious or refractory member from any 
visible relation to them, or connexion 
with them. And, indeed, considering 
the valuable advantages resulting to 
every particular member from the rest 
of the body, a formal exclusion, and, as 
it necessarily must have been, an igno- 
minious exclusion, from a Christian 
society, could not but have been 
regarded, even without any supersti- 
tion, as a very awful thing. 

It was generally concluded, that the 
censures of the church, passed in a 
solemn and unanimous manner, would 
be ratified at the tribunal of Christ at 
the last day ; so that a person cut off 
from the communion of the church 
here, would be excluded from heaven 
hereafter. And, indeed, if a man's 
conduct were such as exposed him to 
this censure of his fellow-christians, 
of whose kindness and affection he 
had abundant experience, and when 
they were under no bias or prejudice 
in giving their judgment, it is pro- 
bable that it would be just, and there- 
fore be ratified in heaven; and we 
may presume that, in the primitive 
times, this was generally the case; 
though it must be acknowledged that 
even a whole church may judge uncha- 
ritably and rashly, and in this case 
their censures certainly will not be 
ratified at the righteous tribunal of 
God. 

Excommunications became much 
more dreadful when, in the progress of 
superstition, the participation of re- 
ligious rites (and especially that of the 
Lord's supper) came to be considered 
as a necessary qualification for the 
favour of God and the happiness of 
heaven, an opinion which prevailed in 
very early times. 

Whatever was the cause, the effect 
of church censures in those times was 
very extraordinary. It was customary, 



as we have seen, for persons under 
sentence of excommunication to attend 
at the doors of the church with all the 
marks of the deepest dejection and 
contrition, entreating the ministers and 
people, with tears in their eyes ; and 
earnestly begging their prayers, and 
restoration to the peace of the Church. 

Persons the most distinguished for 
their wealth and power were indiscri- 
minately subject to these church cen- 
sures, and had no other method of 
being restored to communion but by 
the same humiliation and contrition 
that was expected from the meanest 
person in the society. When Philip, 
the governor of Egypt, would have 
entered a Christian church, after the 
commission of some crime, the bishop 
forbade him till he first made confession 
of his sin, and passed through the order 
of penitents, a sentence which, we are 
told, he willingly submitted to. Even 
the emperor Theodosius the Great was 
excommunicated by Ambrose, the 
bishop of Milan, for a barbarous 
slaughter of the Thessalonians ; and 
that great prince submitted to a 
penance of eight months, and was not 
received into the church till after the 
most humble confession of his offence, 
and giving the most undeniable proof 
of his sincerity. 

I must add, that whenever a person 
was excommunicated in any particular 
church, it was generally deemed wrong 
to admit him to communion in any 
other. Sometimes, however, neigh- 
bouring churches, being well acquainted 
with tne cause of excommunication, 
and not approving of it, received into 
their communion the persons so stig- 
matized. And when the regular sub- 
ordination of one church to another 
was established, it was customary for 
the excommunicated person to appeal 
from the sentence of his particular 
church to a higher tribunal. Many of 
these appeals were made to the Church 
of Rome, from other churches not re- 
gularly subordinate to it, which laid 
the first foundation of the exorbitant 
power of that church. 
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"When Christiana began to debate 
about opinions, and to divide and sub- 
divide themselves on that account, it 
is to be lamented, but not to be won- 
dered at, that they laid an undue stress 
on what they deemed to be the right 
faith, and that they should apply 
church censures in order to prevent 
the spreading of heretical opinions; 
without waiting till they could judge 
by observation what effect such opi- 
nions had on the temper and general 
conduct of men, and indeed without 
considering that influence at all. The 
first remarkable abuse of the newer of 
excommunication in this way is by no 
means such as recommends it, being 
such as would now be deemed the most 
frivolous and unjustifiable that can 
well be imagined. For, on the account 
of nothing more than a difference of 
opinion and practice with respect to 
the time of celebrating Easter, Victor, 
bishop of Rome, excommunicated at 
once all the Eastern churches. But 
this was reckoned a most daring piece 
of insolence and arrogance, for which 
he was severely reproved by other 
bishops; nor, indeed, was any regard 
paid to the censure. It must be ob- 
served that, in consequence of appeals 
being made from inferior churcnes to 
the patriarchal ones, these took upon 
them to extend their excommunica- 
tions beyond the limits of their ac- 
knowledged jurisdiction, viz. to all who 
held any obnoxious opinion or prac- 
tice. Persons thus censured often 
formed separate churches, and in re- 
turn excommunicated those who had 
excommunicated them. 

In this state of mutual hostility 
things often continued a long time, 
till the influence of an emperor, or 
some other foreign circumstance, deter- 
mined the dispute in favonr of one of 
them, which was thenceforth deemed 
the orthodox side of the question, 
whilst the other was condemned as 
heretical. It is well known that the 
Arians and Athanasians were in this 
manner reputed orthodox by turns, as 
both had the sanction of councils and 



emperors in their favour ; till, in con- 
sequence of mere faction, and the 
authority of the emperors, the party 
of Athanasius prevailed at last. 

The first instance that we meet with 
of the use of actual foree, or rather of 
a desire to make use of it, by a Chris- 
tian church, was in the proceedings 
against Paul, bishop of Samosata; 
when, at the request of a Christian 
synod, the heathen emperor Aurelian 
expelled him from the episcopal house. 1 
Indeed, having been deposed from his 
office, if that had been done by com- 
petent authority, namely, that of his 
own diocese, he could not be said to 
have any right to the emoluments of 
it, and therefore his keeping posses- 
sion of the episcopal house was an act 
of violence on his side. 

But as soon as the empire became 
what is called Christian, we have ex- 
amples enough of the interference of 
civil power in matters of religion ; and 
we soon find instances of the abuse of 
excommunication, and the addition of 
civil incapacities annexed to that eccle- 
siastical censure. In a council held at 
Ptolemais, in Cyrene, Andronicus the 
prefect was excommunicated, and it 
was expressed in the sentence, that no 
temple of God should be open unto 
him, that no one should salute him 
during his life, and that he should not 
be buried after his death. 8 

The emperor Constantine, besides 
banishing Arius himself, ordered his 
writings to be burnt, and forbidding 
any persons to conceal him, under 
pain of death, deprived many of those 
who were declared heretics of the pri- 
vileges which he had granted to Chris- 
tians in general, and besides imposing 
fines upon them, forbade their assem- 
blies, and demolished their places of 
worship. On the other hand, the em- 
peror Constantius banished the ortho- 
dox bishops because they would not 
condemn Athanasius. Nestorius was 
banished by Theodosius, in whose reign 
persecution for the sake of religion 

» Flcury's Seventh Discourse, p. 7. (P.) 
■ Sueur, A. D. 411. (P.) 
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made greater advances than in any 
other within this period. He certainly 
imagined he made a right use of the 
power with which God had entrusted 
him, by employing it in establishing 
what he thought to be the orthodox 
faith, without ever reflecting on the 
impropriety of such a means with re- 
spect to such an end. 

Immediately upon his baptism, 
which, according to the superstitious 
notions which influenced many persons 
of that age, he had deferred till his life 
was in danger by sickness, he published 
a decree commanding that, in order 
that all his subjects snould make pro- 
fession of the same religion which the 
divine apostle Peter taught the Ro- 
mans, the doctrine of the Trinity 
should bo embraced by those who 
would be called catholics; that all 
others, whom he says he judged to be 
mad, should bear the infamous name 
of heretics, and that their assemblies 
should not _ be called churches, re- 
serving their farther punishment in 
the first place to the vengeance of 
heaven, and afterwards to the move- 
ments with which God should inspire 
him.' In consequence, I suppose, of 
one of these movements, three years 
after this edict, he published another, 
forbidding the Arians to hold their 
assemblies in cities. He, however, was 
not the person who was inspired with 
the glorious thought of sentencing all 
heretics to be burned alive. This was 
reserved for a more advanced state of 
the Christian church. 

It was of a son of Theodosius, viz. 
the Eastern Emperor Honorius, that the 
authority of persecution to death waB 
obtained, by four bishops sent from 
Carthage for that purpose in 410 ; and 
the edict extended to all who differed 
ever so little from the catholic faith." 
But it does not appear that this 
sanguinary decree was carried into 
execution. 

Notwithstanding all the hardships 
which the Christians had lately suf- 

> Sueur, A.D. 380. (P.) 

a Taylor on the Grand Apottacy, p. 131. (P.) 



fered from the Pagans, and the just 
remonstrances they had made on the 
subject, no sooner were they in posses- 
sion of the same power, than they 
were too ready to make a similar use 
of it; and instead of showing the 
world the contrast of a truly Christian 
spirit, they were eager to retaliate 
upon their enemies, whom they had 
now at their mercy. But at first 
the number of the Pagans was too 
great to make very violent proceedings 
at all prudent. As the Christians in- 
creased in number, the Pagans were 
soon laid under great restrictions. 

In the year 346, it was decreed that 
all the heathen temples in cities should 
be shut up, but that those in the 
villages should not be meddled with ; 
the Christians having increased more 
in the cities, and superstition, as might 
be expected, retaining its hold of the 
minds of men much longer in the 
villages, where they had less inter- 
course with strangers, and conse- 
quently less opportunity of receiving 
information. It was in this state of 
things that the Heathens began to be 
distinguished by the name of Paqans 
(Pagani), that is, inhabitants of vil- 
lages. In the year 382, these Pagans 
were laid under farther restrictions : 
for though they were allowed to fre- 
quent their temples as usual, they 
were not suffered to make any sacri- 
fices there. At the same time, how- 
ever, the clandestine assemblies of the 
Manicheans were absolutely forbidden. 

Even the more learned Christians, 
who might have been expected, by re- 
flections upon the past, to have seen 
things in a juster light, and to have 
entertained more liberal sentiments, 
soon became the advocates for the in- 
terference of civil power in matters ot 
religion. Austin, the oracle of the 
church in his own time, and still more 
so after his death, confessed that he 
had formerly been of opinion that 
heretics should not be harassed by 
catholics, but rather allured by all 
kinds of gentle methods; yet after- 
wards he changed his opinion, having 
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learned by experience, that the laws 
made by the emperors against heretics 
had proved the happy occasion of their 
conversion. 1 His whole Epistle to 
Vincentiu&, where we learn this, is well 
worth reading, as being perhaps the 
first piece in which the use of force in 
matters of religion is pleaded for. He 
certainly meant well by it. 

As one great source of information 
is by means of books, all those whose 
wish it has been to prevent the spread- 
ing of any particular opinion, have 
generally done everything in their 
power to suppress the books that re- 
commend it. The Heathens made 
frequent attempts to compel the Chris- 
tians to give up their sacred books; 
but the first example of anything of 
this kind by Christians (except what 
is mentioned above concermng the 
writings of Arius) was exhibited by 
Theodosius, who in 448 made a law, 
by which it was ordered, that all the 
books, the doctrine of which was not 
conformable to the Councils of Nice 
and Ephesus, and also to the decisions 
of Cyril, should be destroyed, and the 
concealers of them put to death. 
Afterwards Pope Gelasius, in a council 
held at Rome in 494, specified the books 
which the Church of Home rejected, 
but without laying any penalty on 
those who should read them. 2 

So far those who were in possession 
of power, and who were instigated by 
bigotry, went in these early times. We 
shall see a much greater extension of 
this, as well as of every other method 
of preventing and extirpating heresy, 
in the following period. 



SECTION* IV. 

OP THE METHODS OF ENFORCING ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL CENSURES, FROM THE TIME 
OF AUSTIN TO THE REFORMATION AND 
AFTERWARDS, BY THE CATHOLICS. . 

We are now launching into what has 
been properly enough called the dark 

s F&ury' iBrartta DLwourse, p. 21 (P.) 



age of this Western part of the world : 
and we shall not be surprised to find 
bigotry and violence keep pace with 
ignorance, and that they should not be 
lessened but by the increase of know- 
ledge, and but very slowly even then. 

As, upon the conversion of the bar- 
barous nations to Christianity, the 
bishops became some of the most con- 
siderable land-owners, in consequence 
of which they had a right to sit in 
their parliaments, to hold courts, and 
even to serve in the wars, there neces- 
sarily arose an unnatural mixture of 
civil and ecclesiastical power, the same 
person serving in both capacities. 
Since all public concerns, of a spiri- 
tual as well as of a temporal nature, 
were frequently discussed in these 
parliaments, or assemblies of the states, 
regulations of all kinds, ecclesiastical 
as well as others, were enforced by 
civil penalties. 

By this means compulsory penances 
were introduced in the seventh century, 
when we find proofs of their being in 
Spain. There the bishops, finding 
offenders refusing to submit to penance, 
complained to their parliament, and 
requested their princes to interpose 
their temporal power. The punish- 
ments that were enjoined m this 
manner, were prohibitions to eat flesh, 
to wear linen, to mount a horse, &c* 
It would have been happy if civil 
power had proceeded no farther than 
this in matters of religion, and had 
extended to no other cases. 

In this period the sentence of ex- 
communication became a much more 
dreadful thing than it had been before, 
and a proportionably greater solemnity 
was added to the forms of it. The 
most solemn part of the new ceremo- 
nial was the extinction of lamps or 
candles, by throwing them on the 
ground, with a solemn imprecation, 
that the person against whom the ex- 
communication was pronounced, migbt 
in like manner be extinguished or de- 
stroyed by the judgment of God. And 

• Ibid. XIII. p. U. (P.) [Ed. Vtdal. Tom, 

rv. p. 143. j 
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because the people were summoned to 
attend this ceremony by the sonnd of 
a bell, and the curses accompanying 
the excommunication were recited out 
of a book, while the person who pro- 
nounced them stood on some balcony 
or stage, from which he would throw 
down his lights, we have the phrase of 
cursing by bell, booh and candle? The 
first example of excommunication by 
throwing down lighted lamps was at 
Rheims, about the year 900, when the 
bishops excommunicated some mur- 
derers in this manner.* 

When heresies sprang up in the 
church, and there were many other 
offenders who were out of the reach of 
church power, it came to be the custom 
to pronounce these curses against them 
on certain days of the year, and we 
find Thursday before Easter made 
choice of for this purpose. Thus we 
read that John XXII., according to 
the custom of the Church of Rome, on 
the Thursday before Easter, published 
a bull, by which he excommunicated 
the poor of Lyons (or the Albigenses), 
the Arnoldists and all heretics in 
general, the Corsairs, the falsifiers of 
apostolical bulls, and all who usurped 
the city of Rome or the patrimony of 
St. Peter. 3 

At length, sentences of general 
excommunication becoming frequent, 
(every decretal, though the subject of 
it was ever so trifling, denouncing this 
sentence against all who should dis- 
obey it,) and consequently whole classes 
of men, and sometimes whole commu- 
nities,, falling under those censures, 
they came to be despised and lost 
their effect. 4 

Leonardo Aretino, who wrote before 
the Reformation, observes, in his His- 
tory of Florence, that when the citizens 
had been used to the papal censures, 
they did not much regard the inter- 
dicts they were laid under; especially 
as they observed that they were not 

» Sco these forms, Hist, of Poptry, 1785, II. 
pp. 368, 389 
a JorthYs Remark*, IV. p. 518. (P.) 
» Hist, des Tapes, IV. p. 12. (P.) 
* ileury's Tenth Discourse, p. to. [P.) 



decreed for any good reason, but 
depended on the will of those who had 
most influence with the popes. And 
in the year 1377, when the city was 
laid unaer an interdict, public orders 
were given to the clergy to pay no 
regard to it. 5 

When the passions of ecclesiastics 
were much interested, they were not 
content with mere church censures; 
but, having the sanction of the civil 
power, they annexed the most dreadful 
civil penalties to their excommunica- 
tions. These were easily introduced 
after the Roman empire became Chris- 
tian; and in many of the imperial 
constitutions made after that event, 
we find various civil disqualifications, 
some of which were mentioned in the 
former period, added to the censures 
of the church. But the whole system 
of this mixed ecclesiastical and civil 
polity received fresh and stronger sanc- 
tions upon the conversion of the Ger- 
mans, Goths, Celts, and other Northern 
nations. These people had been used 
to excommunication in their own Pagan 
religions ; and the consequence of it 
had always been, the most dreadful 
civil penalties and disabilities. Among 
the Gauls, excommunicated persons 
had been looked upon as wicked 
and scandalous wretches; all people 
avoided their company, they were not 
allowed the benefits of the courts of 
justice, nor were they admitted to any 
post of honour or profit in the com- 
munity. 

Of this prejudice of the people the 
Christian priests willingly took ad- 
vantage, as by this means they could 
overawe those who despised mere 
church censures. Civil penalties for 
offences against the church were in- j 
creased by degrees, till heresy came to i 
be considered as a crime of so heinous 
a nature, that burning alive was de- 
creed to be, of all others, the most 
proper punishment of it. We do not, 
indeed, wonder to find that, of all 
crimes, the church, which had so much 
at stake, should be most alarmed at 
•B.iv.pp.77,m. (P.) 
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that of heresy, and therefore should 
apply what might be thought to be 
the most effectual remedy, and the 
most likely to terrify those who should 
be exposed to it. 

It is, however, curious enough to 
observe that, as there could be no pre- 
tence for ecclesiastics, as such, having 
recourse to civil penalties, or, accord- 
ing to the usual plirase, making use of 
the temporal sword ; whenever it was 
thought necessary that any criminal 
against the church should be punished 
with death, they were solemnly de- 
livered over to the civil power. In 
the Council of Lateran, in 1179, which 
was before any heretics were punished 
with death, it is said that, "though 
the church rejects bloody executions, 
it may nevertheless bo aided by the 
laws of Christian princes, and that the 
fear of corporeal punishments often 
makes persons have recourse to spiri- 
tual remedies." 1 And to this day the 
court of Inquisition not only solemnly 
delivers over to the civil power all 
those who are destined to suffer death, 
but even formally recommends them to 
mercy, 2 where it is certainly not the 
wish of those who express this concern 
for them, that they snould find any. 8 

Among other methods of trying whe- 
ther a person was a heretic, we find, in 

l Hiatoire des Papes, III. p. 90. (P.) 

a " Relinquimus Curias seculari, eandem af- 

fectuose rogantes, prout suadent canonicte sanc- 
tiones, ut illia vitam et membra illibata con- 
servet." Holy Inquisition, London, 1681, p. 161. 

■ "We, the Inquisitors of heretical pravity, 
having called on the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and of hia glorious mother the Virgin 
Mary, and sitting on our tribunal, and judging, 
with the holy gospels lying before us, by this 
our sentence put in writing, deGne, pronounce, 
declare, and sentence thee, to be a convicted, 
confessing, affirmative and professed heretic, and 
to be delivered, and left by us as such, to tho 
secular arm ; and we by this our sentence do cast 
thee out of the ecclesiastical court, as a convicted, 
confessing, affirmative and professed heretic, and 
we do leave and deliver thee to the secular arm, 
and to the power of the secular court ; but at the 
tame time do most earnestly beseech that court 
»o to moderate its sentence, as not to touch thy 
blood, or to put thy life in any danger.' Is there 
in all history an instance of so gross and confident 
mockery of God and the world?" — Geddes's In- 
quisition in Portugal, 1730, Ed. 3. pp. 408, 409. 
See also Limborch, Hut. Inquis. C. xh II. 
pp. 288-292. 



these dark ages, one of the ordeals of 
the Northern nations, and the same 
that till of late years was thought to 
be the proper test of witchcraft in this 
country. 4 For, in the persecution of 
the Aloigenses, in order to know whe- 
ther a person was a heretic, those who 
suspected him threw him into water, 
on the supposition that, if he was 
a heretic, the devil within him being 
lighter than the water, would prevent 
his sinking. 5 But, as I have observed 
before, the punishment that was thought 
to be the most proper for heresy, was 
burning alive ; and indeed this was the 
first capital punishment that was de- 
creed for it. There was not, however, 
any proper capital punishment for 
heresy till the year 1215, when it was 
appointed, by the fourth Council of 
Lateran, that all heretics should be 
delivered over to the civil magistrates 
to be burned. 

Why this peculiarly dreadful pun- 
ishment, of all others, should have 
been thought the most proper for 
heresy, it is not easy to say. Possibly 
the crime was thought to be so dread- 
ful and contagious, that it was deter- 
mined, as far as possible, to destroy 
and annihilate even the body of the 
heretic, lest it should taint the earth, 
the sea, or the air. 6 The Church of 

« This Ordeal "about the middle ages" was 
applied to "persona accused or suspected" of 
any crime. After the appointment of various 
adjurations, prayers and benedictions, it is added, 
" When the water has been thus exorcised, let 
those who are to go into it put off their clothes, 
and kiss the gospel and the cross, and let holy 
water be sprinkled over them. All that are 
present ought to be fasting ; and so let them be 
thrown into the water. If they sink, they shall 
be reputed innocent; but if they swim on the 
surface, they shall be adjudged guilty." Of 
Ordeal. " History of Remarkable Tryals," 1715, 
pp. 8-16. 

Verstegan, in 1605, describing the Cold-water 
Ordeal, adds, "This kind of trial is used for such 
as are accused to be witches, who being cast into 
the water, with a cord fastened unto thorn, are 
said, if they be witches indeed, to float upon the 
same, and in no wise to be able to sink into it." 
Restitution of decayed Intelligence, pp. 52. 53. 

s Basnage. Histoire dos Egliscs Reform eea, 
I (b). p. 229. (P.) 

■ I have met with a passage in a bull of Pope 
John XXIII. against the Wickliffitcs, quoted by 
L'Enfant in bis History of the Council of Pisa, II. 
p. 98, which sufficiently explains whence tho 
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Rome, having onco employed this 
horrid engine, found it so well adapted 
to the rest of her system, and so ne- 
cessary to enforce a regard to decrees 
not recommended by reason or argu- 
ment, that she had frequent recourse 
to it ; and though this was the greatest 
of all abuses of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, it was retained, along with other 
corruptions of Christianity, by most 
of the first reformers. 

The burning of heretics was not, 
however, the first kind of persecution 
which the Church of Rome employed 
to subdue her enemies; and recourse 
was not had to this, till other methods, 
and even several of a very violent kind, 
had been tried without effect. The 
first object that roused the sanguinary 
disposition of the court of Rome, was 
the heresies, as they were called, of 
the Waldenses, and of the Albigenses, 
the former of whom inhabited some of 
the mountainous parts of the Alps, 
and the latter the southern provinces 
of France. 

These people were dreadfully perse- 
cuted by Innocent EEL, who first pro- 
hibited all manner of intercourse or 
communication with them, confiscated 
their goods, disinherited their children, 
destroyed their houses, denied them 
the rite of sepulture, and gave their 
accusers one-third of their effects. 
But in 1198 he erected the court of 
Inquisition, the object of which was 
the utter extirpation of them, in which 
Dominic was the chief actor. 1 After- 
wards he published crusades against 
them, promising all who would engage 
in that war the same indulgences that 
had been granted to those who engaged 

idea of burning heretics, rather than putting 
them to any other kind of death, was borrowed. 
He says, " We ordain that they bo publicly 
burned, in execution of the sentence of our 
Saviour, John xv. G : 1/ any man abide not in me, 
he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered ; and 
men gather them, and cast them into the fire, and 
they art burned.'* (P.) Note at the end of the 
edition 1782. 

l «« The true origin of the Inquisition, by dele- 
gation from the Pope, as it is now managed, was 
about 1216, when Innocent III. appointed St. 
Dominic to be the first inquisitor, to suppress the 
growing heresie of the Albigenses." Holy Inquis. 
l<. 51. See also Limborch, C. x. I. p. 60. 



in the expeditions for the recovery of 
the Holy Land. 2 In consequence of 
this, great multitudes of them were 
destroyed with all manner of cruelties. 

This war, or rather massacre, con- 
tinued near forty years, and a million 
of men are supposed to have lost their 
lives in it. And of these, it is said, 
there were three hundred thousand of 
the Crusaders themselves. 3 However, 
the consequence of this persecution 
was the same with that of most others ; 
the reprobated opinion being farther 
disseminated by this means. Parti- 
cularly, the kings of England, and the 
earls of Toulouse (who had been the 
heads of the Albigenses), being related, 
many of them came over into England, 
where great numbers embraced their 
opinions. They were afterwards im- 
bibed by Wickliffe, and from him they 
passed into Bohemia. 

Perhaps the most horrible and per- 
fidious of any single act of barbarity, 
committed by the Papists, was the 
massacre of the Protestants in Paris, 
on the eve of St. Bartholomew, in 
1572; when the Huguenots (as the 
Protestants in Fiance are called) were 
lulled asleep by all the forms of paci- 
fication, and an attempt was made to 
rise upon them, and destroy them all 
in one night. In Paris, and some 
other towns, it took effect, and great 
numbers were massacred when they 
were altogether unapprehensive of 
danger. Had this happened in a popu- 
lar tumult, it would nave been more 
excusable ; but it was not only a most 
deliberate act of perfidy, concerted long 
before the time of execution, but the 
king himself, Charles IX., bore a part ' 
in it, firing upon his own subjects from 
his window ; and Pope Gregory XIII. 
gave solemn thanks to God for this 
massacre in the church of St. Louis, 
whither he himself went in j^rocession. 4 

a "Catholic!, qui crucis assumpto charactere 
ad Hseroticorum exterminiura so accinxerint, 
ilia gaudeant indulgentia, illoque sancto pri- 
vilegio sint muniti, qua; accedoutibus in Sancto 
Tome subsidium concoduntur." Holy Inquis. 
pp. 54, 55. 

» Histoire dec Papes, III. p. 16. (P.) 

« " Certain it is that the massacres of St. Bar- 
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The guns of St. Angelo were also fired, forced. 3 There were also those who re- 
and bonfires were made in the streets monstrated very strongly against all 
of Rome upon the occasion. 1 the persecutions of the Protestants 

The court of Rome has even em- by tne Papists, especially those of 
ployed the same bloody methods to Philip II. of Spain, as well as those of 
extirpate heresies that arose among Louis XIV. of France. And there is 
the Catholics themselves, those who reason to believe that the minds of the 
maintained them adhering to the Po- Catholics in general are now so much 
pish system in general. This was the enlightened, partly by reflection, but 
case with respect to some Franciscans chiefly by experience, that they would 
in the fourteenth century, who main- no more act the same things over again, 
tained, that neither Christ nor the than the Protestants would, who, as 
apostles had any personal property, will be seen in the next Section, were 
This most innocent opinion was most guilty of almost as great excesses, in 
vehemently opposed by the Domini- proportion to the extent of their power, 
cans: and John XXII., in 1324, pro- As we are naturally more interested 
nounced it to be " a pestilential, erro- in our own history, I shaU mention a 
neous, damnable and blasphemous few more particulars concerning the 
doctrine, subversive of the - Catholic progress of persecution in this country, 
faith ; and declared all such as adhered There were no penal statutes against 
to it, obstinate heretics and rebels heresy, enacted oy . the authority of an 
against the church. In consequence English Parliament, before the fifth 
of this merciless decree, great num- year of Richard II., in 1382; when it 
bers" of those poor Franciscans " were was appointed, that heretics should be 
apprehended by the Dominican inqui- kept in prison " till they justified them- 
tors, . . . and committed to the flames." 2 selves according to law, and the reason 

It would be unjust, however, to sup- of holy church." The commitment was 
pose that all the members of the Ca- to be the rule ibr the chancellor, after 
fholiG Ghurch, as it is called, have been the bishop had presented the name of 
equally bent on the extirpation of here- the offender. 4 

tics by these violent methods. At all Afterwards Henry IV., in order to 
times there have been advocates for gain the good will of the clergy, pro- 
moderation among very zealous Papists, cured an act, in the second year of his 
Thomas Aquinas, who for many cen- reign, 1400, by which convicted here- 
turies was esteemed the bulwark of the tics might be imprisoned and confined 
Popish cause, maintained, that religion at the discretion of the diocesan or o 1 
ought not to be extended by force ; al- his commissary, and those who refused 
leging that no person can believe as he to abjure, or who relapsed, were to bo 
would, and that the will should not be burnt to death in some conspicuous 

place before the people. By this law all 
tholomew's day, are painted at Home, in tho Wctics were left to the mercy of the 
royal hall of tbe Vatican, with these words under bishops in the spiritual courts, who 

& t£?£3»W& 22Sji.rSi.SgS; in™ tWm OT put them to 

upon tho civil Wars of Franco, by m. do Voltaire, death, without presentment or trial by 
author of the lienriade " Ed. 2, 1728 pp. 12-17. a jury, as was the practice in all other 

This Essay was written by Voltaire in English, «i V' V ^ 
whilo resident in this country. See Mon. Rcpos. Criminal cases. 

X, , P \H;, . , „ « , , „ . 3 Fleury's Sixth Discourse, p. 32. (P.) 

In Histoire du Parlement do Taris," par M. 4 Rapin represents as the more probable opinion 
1 Abbe" Big..., but which has been attributed to upon this subject, that the Commons refused to 
Vi.ltairc, the author says, " Les details do ccs puS s the act, but that the bishops were em- 
massacres que }e dois omottro iciscront prOsens powered solely by the king. "Les Communes 
A toua les capnts jusqu'a la demiero posteritcV' re-fuserent de douner leur consentemcnt au bill 
UUtoire Amst. 176D, p. 180. qui i eur f ut prC-.sente sur ce sujet, ct que ce no 

a 5™*?" d T, T rill)C3 ',Xt^ !£) r, , "»t que du Roi seulemcnt, que les Eveques ob- 

Pt H Ch U Sect! Six. ' ' C ] ° eni * lT J™* wtto Permission.' ' histoire, L. x. IIL 
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The reign of his son Henry V., whose Junius's translation of the Old Testa- 
interest it was to keep things quiet at ment, and Beza's of the New, though 
home, by obliging the clergy, while he the former might, at the discretion °of 
was carrying on his wars abroad, was the bishop, be granted to learned men. 
very unfavourable to free inquiry. In 
the beginning of his reign, 1414, an act - •-■ 
was made against the Lollards or Wick- 

liffites, 1 bv which it was decreed that SECTION V. 
they should forfeit all their lands and 
goods to the king. In this reign, how- 

* i ii .1 j. -i .7. t 



OP PERSECUTION BY PROTESTANTS. 

ever, it was that the writ de Tweretico I have already observed, that this 



comburendo was issued from the chan- sanguinary method of propagating and 
eery ; by which it seems that the here- establishing religion was adopted, to- 
tics were taken again into the king's gether with other popish maxims, by 
protection. But this does not appear the Reformers ; and, alas, the history 
to have been necessary, or at least to of all reformed countries bears too 
have been practised, for no such writs strong evidence of it. 
are to be found upon the rolls before In the wars of Bohemia, both the 
the reign of Henry VIII. " By virtue Protestants and Papists " agreed . . . 
of these statutes, the clergy . . . exercised that it was innocent and lawful to . . . 
numberless cruelties upon the people, extirpate with fire and sword, the 
there being' some hundreds of examples,' enemies of the true religion." The 
of persons imprisoned, and probably Protestants acknowledged "that here- 
pat to death by them."* tics were worthy of capital punishment, 
The prohibition of books was an evil but they denied obstinately that John 
that was greatly increased after the Huss was a heretic." Ziska, the 
Reformation, though it began before, general of the Hussites, fell upon the 
There were rigorous edicts against the sect of the Beghards in 1421, and 
writings of Wickliffe and John Huss. " put some to the sword, and con- 
But Leo X. renewed them in condemn- demned the rest to the flames, which 
ing the propositions of Luther, and all dreadful punishment they sustained 
the books that bore his name. He made with the most cheerful fortitude." 5 
a decree that no book should be pub- Luther had no idea of the impro- 
lished in Rome, or in any other city or priety of civil penalties to enforce the 
diocese, before it had been approvea by true religion. He only objected to the 
an officer appointed for that purpose ; putting heretics to death, but approved 
and he was the first who made any de- of then* being confined, as madmen, 
cree of this nature. 3 The popes that " He persuaded the electors of Saxony 
succeeded him, forbade, under pain of not to tolerate... tho followers of Zuing- 
excommunication, the reading of all the lius," merely because he did not be- 
books of heretics ; and in order to dis- lieve the real presence of Christ in the 
tinguish them, Philip II. ordered the eucharist ; and " the Lutheran lawyers 
Spanish Inquisition to print a cata- ...condemned to death Peter Pestelius 
logue of them, which Paul IV. also did for being a Zuinglian." They also 
at Rome ; at the same time ordering put to death several Anabaptists. 6 It 
them to be burnt. 4 In 1597, Clement was not till towards the end of the 
VIII. published another catalogue of seventeenth century that " the Luthc- 
books prohibited, and among them was ran churches adopted that leading 

maxim of tho Arminians," that no 
i Sec Rapjn, Histoid, L. xi. in. p. 433. good subject was iustly punishable 

3 Noal's History of tho Puritans, JL p. 5. (P.) ° J J J i 

Toulmin's Ed. 171»3, I. p. 7. 6 Moshcim, III. pp. 201, 274. (/*.) Ceut. xv. 

3 Histoirc des Tapes, IV. p. 389. [P.) Pt. ii. Ch. iii. Sect. iv. Ch. v. Sect. ii. 

4 Basuage, II. pp. m, m. Histoirc dos Papes, • Chandler's *' History of Persecution," 1730, 
IV. p. e?4. {P.) pp. 310, 311. {P.) 

p 2 
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"by the magistrate for his erroneous 
opinions." 1 

Mo8heim also says, that Zuinglius 
is " said to have attributed to the civil 
magistrate such an extensive power in 
ecclesiastical affairs, as is quite incon- 
sistent with the essence and genius of 
religion." 2 He condemned an Ana- 
baptist to be drowned, with this cruel 
insult, Qui iterum mergit mergatur; 
He that dips a second time, let him be 
dipped.* 

Calvin went upon the same plan, 
persecuting many worthy persons, and 
even procuring Servetus to be burned 
alive for writing against the doctrine 
of the Trinity. He also wrote a trea- 
tise in order to prove the lawfulness of 
putting heretics to death ; and in one 
of his letters he says, " Since the 
Papists, in order to vindicate their 
own superstitions, crully shed innocent 
blood, it is a shame that Christian 
magistrates should have no courage at 
all in the defence of certain truth." 
Even Melancthon, though esteemed to 
be of a mild and moderate temper, 
approved of the death of Servetus. 4 

After the Reformation in England, 
the laws against heretics were not 
relaxed, but the proceedings were ap- 
pointed to be regular, as in other 
criminal cases. Thus it was enacted 
in 1534, " that heretics should be pro- 
ceeded against upon presentments by 
a jury, or on the oath of " two wit- 
nesses at least." * 

When the new liturgy was confirmed 
by act of parliament in the reign of 
Edward VI., in 1548, it was ordered 
that " such of the clergy as refused " 
to conform to it, "should, upon the 
first conviction, suffer six months' im- 
prisonment, and forfeit a year's profits 
of his benefice ; for the second offence 
forfeit all his church preferments, and 
suffer a year's imprisonment ; and for 

I Mosbeim, IV. p. 440. (P.) Cent. xvil. Sect. U 
Pt. ii. Ch. i. Sect xvi. 

' ibid. III. p. 320. (P.) Cent xvi Sect. i. 
Ch. ii. Sect. xif. 

* Chandler's " History of Persecution," p. 328. 
{P.) 

* Ibid. pp. 821, 323. [P.) 

* NeaTs Hist, t p. 10. (P.) Ed. 1793, p. 14. 



the third offence imprisonment for life. 
Such as wrote or printed against the 
book were to be fined ten pounds for 
the first offence, twenty pounds for the 
second, and to forfeit all their goods ; 
and be imprisoned for life, for the 
third." 8 

Cranmer, whilst he was a Lutheran, 
consented to the burning of John 
Lambert and Ann Askew, for those 
very doctrines for which he himself 
suffered afterwards ; and when he was 
a sacramentarian, he was the cause of 
the death of Joan Bocher, an Arian, 
importuning the young king Edward 
VI. to sign the death-warrant; and he 
is said to have done it with great re- 
luctance, saying, with tears in his eyes, 
that if he did wrong, it was in submis- 
sion to his authority (Cranmer's), and 
that he should answer to God for it. T 

Many were the severities under 
which the Puritans laboured in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the 
princes of the Stuart family; and the 
Presbyterians were but too ready to 
act with a high hand in their turn, in 
the short time that they were in power ; 
but they were soon repaid with interest, 
on the Restoration. At the Revolu- 
tion thev obtained pretty good terms, 
but still all those who could not sub- 
scribe the doctrinal articles of the 
Church of England remained subject 
to the same penalties as before, and a 
new and severe law was made against 
the Anti-trinitarians. This law, which 
subjects the offender to confiscation of 
goods and imprisonment for life, if he 
persists in acting contrarv to the law, 
still remains in force, 8 though many 

« Ibid. p. 39. (P.) Ibid. p. 51. 

"? See Burnet's Reform. l2mo. Ed. 6, U, p. 81. 
M. Repos. VII. p. 363, Ac. 

8 Now repealed, with the exceptions in the 
Toleration Act. [It is interesting to remark tho 
progress of t he principle of religious equality in the 
United Kingdom since the time when Rutt added 
the preceding note. First came the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act ; then, the Dissenters' Chapel BUI 
Next, after a considerable interval, a measure, 
carried by Mr. James Ileywood, laid the founda- 
tion of religious equality at the two great national 
Universities. Since then, Church Rates have 
been abolished; and the Irish Church Bill of 
1860 has introduced perfect religious equality 
into one portion of tho United Kingdom. That 
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other hardships tinder which Dissen- 
ters formerly laboured have lately been 
removed. 

The persecution of the Remonstrants 
by the Calvinistic party in Holland, 
was as rancorous in the mode of car- 
rying it on, as any of the Popish per- 
secutions, though the penalties did not 
extend beyond banishment. 

All the Protestant churches have 
been too ready to impose their own 
faith upon others, and to bind all their 
posterity to believe as they did. But 
the most remarkable public act of this 
land occurs in the history of the Pro- 
testant church in France. At a synod 
held in 1612, it was decreed, that thev 
who take holy orders should take this 
oath : " I, whose name is here under- 
written, do receive and approve the 
confession of faith of the reformed 
churches in this kingdom, and also 
promise to persevere in it until death, 
and to believe and teach agreeably 
thereunto." 1 In another decree, passed 
in 1620, they adopt the decrees of the 
Synod of Dort, promising to persevere 
in that faith all their lives, and to de- 
fend it to the utmost of their power. 8 
Is it to be regretted that a church, the 
principles of which were so narrow 
and intolerant, should, in the course of 
Divine Providence, be suppressed ? It 
is to be hoped that when it shall seem 
fit to the same wise Providence to re- 
vive the Protestant interest in that 
country, it will be more liberal, and 
more deserving of the name of a re- 
formed Christian church. 

There is too great a mixture of civil 
penalties in the ordinary discipline of 
the Church of England to this day. 
According to her canons, every person 
who maintains anything contrary to 
the doctrine or rites of the churcn, or 

Great Britain will not have many years to wait 
before obtaining the same degree of religious 
liberty already accorded to Ireland, is sufficiently 
apparent, not only from the general tendency of 
public opinion, but from the course of the recent 
debate (May 9, 1871) on Mr. Miall's motion for 
the Disestablishment of 8tate Churches in Eng- 
land and Scotland. J. D.] 

» Quick's Synodicon, L p. 848. (P.) 

* Ibid. II. p. 38. (/>.) 



to the authority by which they are 
enforced, is declared to be ipso facto 
excommunicated. Many other offences 
which are properly civil, are deemed 
to be of a spiritual nature, and are 
punished by excommunication ; which 
is two-fold, the greater and the less. 
The latter only excludes a man from 
the sacrament, and communion in the 
divine offices ; but the greater excom- 
munication cuts a man off from all 
commerce with Christians in temporal 
affairs; so that, if the orders of the 
church were universally and strictly 
observed, the poor wretch must neces- 
sarily perish ; since no person in the 
nation might sell him food, raiment, 
or any convenience whatever. 



SECTION VI. 

THE HISTOET OF MISTAKES CONCERNING 
MORAL VIRTUE. 

Nor only did the Christian church 
adopt very wrong and pernicious max- 
ims of church discipline, but Christians 
have also adopted very false and hurt- 
ful notions concerning moral virtue 
itself, which is the end of all disci- 
pline; and it may be useful to take a 
general view of these corruptions, as 
well as of others. 

According to the genuine doctrine 
of reason and revelation, nothing is of 
any avail to recommend a man to the 
favour of God, and to insure his future 
happiness, besides good dispositions of 
mind, and a habit and conduct of life 
agreeable to them. This is the re- 
ligion of nature, and likewise that of 
the Old and New Testaments. But 
the religion of the heathen world, and 
that of many of the Jews, in the 
time of our Saviour, was of a quite 
different stamp. The Heathens, having 
none but low notions of their gods, 
had no idea of recommending them- 
selves to their favour, but by the 
punctual observance of certain rites, 
ceremonies and modes of worship, 
which at best had no relation to moral 
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virtue, and often consisted in the most methods of recommending themselves 

horrid and shameful violation of the to God. 

plainest natural duties. We find that in early times an undue 
The pharisaical Jews, also, overlook- stress was laid upon the ordinances of 
ing the excellent nature of the moral baptism and the Lord's supper, as if 
precepts of their law, and the perfect these rites themselves, when duly 
character of the great Being whom administered (to which their being 
they were taught to worship, and di« administered by a person regularly 
rccted to resemble, attached themselves ordained for the purpose was con- 
wholly to ritual observances. Upon siderecf as necessary) imparted some 
these, and on their relation to their an- spiritual grace. Thus baptism was 
cestor Abraham, they chiefly depended supposed to wash away all past sins, 
for insuring to themselves the favour and the act of communion to impart 
of God, to the utter exclusion of all some other secret virtue, by which a- 
the Gentile world, whatever might be title to the blessings of the gospel was 
their characters in a moral respect. secured to the communicant. On this 
Our Lord and his apostles took every account, many persons who professed 
opportunity of opposing this funda- themselves to be Christians, deferred 
mental corruption of genuine religion, baptism till late in life, or even to the 
and recalled men's attention to their hour of death, that they might leave 
hearts and lives. And one would have the world with the greater certainty of 
thought that, by the abolition of all all their sins being forgiven, and before 
the peculiar rites of the Jewish law, any new guilt could be contracted, 
and appointing none in their place, Those of the early fathers who 
(besides baptism and the Lord's supper, ascribed the least to the rite of bap- 
which are exceedingly simple, and have tism, supposed that by it was dona 
obvious moral uses,) an effectual bar away whatever inconvenience mankind 
would have been put in the way of the had been subjected to in consequence 
old superstitions. But human nature of the fall of Adam ; so that they made 
being the same, and men's dislike to a great difference between the case of 
moral virtue operating as before, and those children who died baptized, and 
making them ready to adopt super- those who died unbaptized; and the 
stitious observances as a compensation virtue that was ascribed to the Lord's 
for it, pretences and modes were not supper was the foundation of all the 
long wanting; and at length proper superstitions respecting that ordinance, 
moral virtue was as effectually ex- of which an account has already been, 
eluded in the Christian religion, as ever given. 

it had been in corrupt Judaism or When moral virtue had been onco 
Heathenism itself ; and as great stress ascribed to any corporeal action, insti- 
was laid upon things that bore no re- tuted by divine appointment, Chris- 
lation to moral virtue, but were, in tians were led by degrees to imagine 
fact, inconsistent with it, and subver- that a similar virtue might be com- 
sive of it, as had ever been done by municated by other actions or signsv 
the most superstitious and misinformed not of divine appointment, but bearing 
of mankind. some relation to. religion. This super- 
Did not both the most authentic stitious use was first made of the sign 
history, and even the present state of of the crossi which, r as has been ob- 
religion in the Church of Borne, furnish served, was used originally with great' 
sufficient vouchers of this, it would innocence, perhaps asa private mark ©£• 
not, in the present enlightened age, be distinction between the Christians and- 
even credible, that such practices as I Heathens, in the time of persecution ; . 
shall be obliged to mention, could ever or, in peaceable times, to show the 
have been used by Christians, as Heathens that they were not ashamed 
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of that very circumstance with which seen in the History of Pdpery, these 

they reproached them the most, viz. Agnus DeVs, as they are called, are 

the crucifixion of their Master. said to be blessed and sanctified, so as 

We first hear of this ceremony ** by honouring and worshipping them, 

among the Montanists ; and Tertul- we thy servants may have our crimes 

lian, who became a Montanist, makes washed off; the spots of our sins wiped 

great boast of it. In the beginning of away, pardons may be procured, graces 

any business, says he, going out, bestowed, that at last, with thy saints 

coming in, dressing, washing, eating, and elect, we may merit to receive 

lighting candles, going to bed, sitting eternal life." 3 

down, or whatever we do, we sign our Still greater virtue was ascribed to 

forehead with the sign of the cross. 1 pilgrimages to visit particular churches 

In the third century we find the and places, which were reputed holy, on 

sign of the cross in still more general account of their having been the resort 

use, it being thought to be a defence of holy persons, of the theatre of holy 

against enchantments and evil spirits actions, &c, and a similar virtue has 

and no Christian undertook anything, been ascribed to the attendance on par- 

of moment without it. The use of ticular ceremonies. In 1071. the Pope 

this sign was brought more into promised indulgence for all sin con- 

fashion by the emperor Cohstantine, lessed by those who should assist at 

who, it is said, made use of it as his the dedication of a church at mount 

imperial banner, or standard. And so Cassin, or who should come to the 

high did this sign of the cross rise in new church during the octave ; which, 

estimation, in later ages, that the Fleury says, brought an astonishing 

Papists maintain that the cross, and concourse of people, so that not only 

even the sign of the Cross, is to be the monastery and the town, but even 

adored with the worship which they the neighbouring country was filled 

call Latvia, or that of the highest with them. SixtusIVt, in 1476, granted 

kind. 2 indulgences, by an express and particu- 

After the sign of the cross, a sane- lar act, to those who should devoutly 
tifying virtue was ascribed to holy celebrate an annual festival in honour 
water, or salt and water, such as the of the immaculate conception of the 
Heathens had used in their purifica- Virgin Mary. 4 This superstitious use 
tions, consecrated by a bishop. An of pilgrimages was likewise the foun- 
extraordinary power was also ascribed dation of all the jubilees which have 
to lights burning in the day-time, to been celebrated at Borne, of which an 
the use of incense, to the relics of the account has been given among the fes- 
saints, and to their images ; and as the tivals that have been introduced into 
superstitious veneration for the real the Christian church, 
eucharist produced a moch one, so it All the popish sacraments are like- 
probably occasioned another supersti- wise certain ceremonies, to the use of 
tion, something similar to it, viz. the which the members of the catholic 
making of little waxen images of a church ascribe a supernatural and sanc- 
lamb, which were either invented or tifying effect upon the mind ; and they 
much improved by Pope Urban VI. suppose them to have that weight and 
The Pope alone has the power of con- influence with the Divine Being, which 
secrating them, and that in the first nothing but real virtue or good dis- 
year only of his popedom, and in every positions of mind can ever have, 
seventh year afterwards. In the ser- If things quite foreign to virtue haye 
vice on this occasion, which may be nevertheless been put in the place of it, 

' 2k Corona, C. iv. Opera, p. 102. (P.) * Bitt III. p 531. (P.) 1736, II. pp. 10M11. 

i Mosheim, I. p. 238? (P.) Cent. Ui.Pt.lL * MoBheim III. p. 271. {P.) Cent.xr.Pt.il. 

Ch.lv. Jltt. Ch.iv.Scct.il. 
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we shall not wonder that actions of real 
value in themselves, and which, when 
proceeding from a right disposition of 
mind, are real virtues, should have been 
much magnified, and that the actions 
themselves should have been imagined 
to be meritorious, even independently 
i of the proper state of mind. 

Thus, since giving to the needy, or 
being liberal for any useful purpose, is 
generally a test of virtue, it is no wonder 
that, in all ages, it has, by many persons, 
been substituted in the place of it. And, 
notwithstanding the strong cautions 
on this head in the New Testament, 
especially the apostle Paul's saying that 
he might give all his goods to feed the 
poor, and yet be destitute of charity, 
or brotherly love, this spurious kind of 
virtue was never made more account of, 
than in the corrupt ages of the Christian 
church, when an open traffic, as it were, 
was kept up between earth and heaven ; 
there being nothing of a spiritual na- 
ture that they did not imagine might be 
bought with money. 

In the eighth century, Mosheim says, 
a notion prevailed-, that future punish- 
ment might be prevented by donations 
to religious uses; 1 and therefore few 
wills were made in which something 
was not begueathed to the church? 
For, of all pious uses, in the disposal 
of wealth, the church (which as it was 
then always understood, meant the 
clergy or the monks) was universally 
deemed a better object than the poor. 
Hence that amazing accumulation of 
wealth, which nearly threatened the 
utter extinction of all merely civil pro- 
perty. 

Obvious as we now think the nature 
of virtue to be, and fully satisfied as we 
are, that the nature and excellency of 

i Vol. IL p. 60. [P.) Cent. vtti. Pt. ii. Ch. ii. 
Sect. iii. 

» One of the regulations of Code NapoUon was 
wisely designed to counteract this tendency. 
After forbidding medical attendants to profit by 
testamentary grants from a patient on his death- 
bed, beyond a fair remuneration, for their at- 
tendance, the prohibition Is thus extended to the 
clergy : " I,es memes rtglcs seront observees a 
l'dgnrd du ministre du culte." Code Napolfon, 
L. iii. Ch. it Donations et Testament, 909. Paris, 
1808, p. 226. 



it consists in its tendency to make men 
happy, in the possession of their own 
minds, and in all their relations; so 
grossly has its nature been mistaken, 
that not only have things entirely fo- 
reign to it been substituted in its place, 
as those above mentioned, but even 
things that have no other effect than 
to give pain and make men miserable. 
This most absurd and spurious kind of 
virtue began very early in the Christian 
church; and in process of time the 
austerities to which Christians volun- 
tarilysubjected themselves, in order to 
make their peace with God, and secure 
their future happiness, almost exceed 
belief. 

It has been observed before, that the 
first corruptions of Christianity were 
derived from Heathenism, ana espe- 
cially from the principles of the oriental 
philosophy; and there are similar aus- 
terities at this very dav among the Hin- 
doos. Their notion that the soul is a 
distinct substance from the body, and 
that the latter is only a prison and clog 
to the former, naturally leads them to 
extenuate and mortify the body, in order 
to exalt and purify the soul. 8 Henco 
came the idea of the great use and value 
of fasting, of abstinence from marriage, 
and of voluntary pain and torture ; till 
at length it became a maxim, that the 
man who could contrive to make him- 
self the most miserable here, secures to 
himself the greatest share of happiness 
hereafter. As the principle which led 
to all this system came from the East, 
we are not surprised to find the first 
traces of it in those sects of Christian 
heretics who borrowed their leading 
sentiments more immediately from the 
principles of the oriental philosophy. 

The Gnostics, considering matter 
and material bodies as the source of 
all evil, were no friends to marriage, 
because it was a means of multiplying 
corporeal beings ; and upon the prin- 
ciple they also objected to " the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the body, 
and its future re-union with the im- 

» See [Rutt's Priestley] Vol. III. pp. 391-398. 
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mortal spirit.*' 1 Marcion also, adopt- 
ing the principles of the oriental philo- 
sophy, prohibited marriage, " the use 
of wine, flesh, and of all the external 
comforts of life," in order to mortify 
the body, and call off the mind from 
the allurements of sense. Of the 
same nature was the doctrine of Barde- 
sanes, Tatian, and many others. 2 

Some of the heathen philosophers 
in the Western world had been used, 
from the same principle, to exercise 
"strange severities upon themselves 
and upon their disciples, from the 
days of Pythagoras down to the time 
of Lucian, who introduces the philo- 
sopher Nigrinus as condemning such 
practices, and observing that they had 
occasioned the death of several per- 
sons." * " The Greek philosophers nad 
a particular dress, and affected to 
appear rough, mean and dirty. . . . The 
Christian monks imitated the old philo- 
sophers in their garb and appearance," 
and they were also often censured for the 
same "pride and contentious spirit." 4 

To vindicate the doctrine of corpo- 
real austerity, it was pretended, in the 
second century, that Christ estab- 
lished a double rule of Christianity 
and virtue, the one more sublime than 
the other, for those who wished to 
attain to greater perfection. These 
thought that it was incumbent on 
them to extenuate and humble the 
body, by fasting, watching and labour, 
and to refrain from "wine, flesh, 
matrimony and commerce." 6 

Great stress was also laid, both by 
the Eastern and Western philosophers, 
on contemplation, to which solitude 
was favourable. By thus excluding 
themselves from the world, and medi- 
tating intensely on sublime subjects, 
they thought they could raise the soul 
above all external objects, and advance 

» Moaheim, L p. 109. (P.) Cent. i. Pt. IL 
Ch. v. Sect. ▼. 

» Ibid. pp. 178, 180. (P.) Cent.ii.Pt.ii.Ch.v. 
Sect. vii. -ix. 

> Jortin'8 Remarks, III. p. 23. (P.) Ed. 1805, 
II. p. 168. 

« Ibid. pp. 26. 26. (P.) Pp. 169, 170. 

• Moeheim, I. p. 157. (P.) Cent. ii. Pt ii. 
Ch. iii. Sect. xii. 



its preparation for a better and more 
spiritual state hereafter. Many Chris- 
tians, therefore, and especially those 
who had been addicted to the Platonic 
philosophy, before their conversion, 
were exceedingly fond of these exer- 
cises. And this notion, though more 
liberal than the former, which led 
them to torment and mortify the body, 
naturally led them to be very inatten- 
tive to it, seeking the cultivation of the 
mind, and the knowledge of truth, in 
a fancied abstraction from all sensible 
objects. In this state of contempla- 
tion, joined to solitude and abstinence, 
it is no wonder that they were open to 
many illusions; fancying themselves 
to be inspired in the same manner as 
the heatnen prophets and prophe- 
tesses had fancied themselves to be, 
and as madmen are still generally 
imagined- to be in the East. These 
pretensions to inspiration were most 
common among the Montanists, who 
were also most remarkable for their 
austerities. 

In the third century, in which the 
doctrine of Plato prevailed much, we 
find that marriage, though permitted 
to all priests, as well as other persons, 
was thought to be unfit for those who 
aspired after great degrees of sanctity 
and purity ; it being supposed to sub- 
ject them to the power of evil demons, 
and on this account many people 
wished to have their clergy unmarried. 6 
Origen, who was much addicted to 
Platonism, gave in to the mystic theo- 
logy, and recommended the peculiar 
practices of the heathen mystics, 
founded on the notion that silence, 
tranquillity and solitude, accompanied 
with acts of mortification, which ex- ' 
haust the body, were the means of 
exalting the soul. 

The perversions of the sense of 
scripture, by which these unnatural 
practices were supported, are astonish- 
ing. Jerome, writing against marriage, 
calls those who are in that state vessels 
of dishonour; and to them he applies 

« Ibid. I. p. 218. (P.) Cent. iii. Pt. ii.Ch. it 
Sect. vi. From Porphyria*, L. iv. p. 417, 
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the saying of Paul, TJiey that are in 
the flesh cannot phase God. 

The laws also of Christian emperors 
soon began to favour these maxims. 
Constantino revoked all the laws that 
made celihacy infamous among the 
ancient Romans, and made it to be 
considered as honourable. 1 

I must now proceed to mention 
various other austerities, which poor 
deluded mortals, whom I am ashamed 
to call Christians, inflicted upon them- 
selves, vainly imagining to merit 
heaven by them, for themselves and 
others. In this I shall, in general, 
observe the order of time in which I 
find an account of them in ecclesias- 
tical history ; observing that the facts 
I mention are but a small specimen of 
the kind, but they may serve to give 
as an idea of the general sentiments 
and spirit that prevailed in the dark 
ages of the church. 

Some of the Mystics of the fifth 
century " not only lived among the wild 
beasts," but also after their manner. 
" They ran naked through the lonely 
deserts with a furious aspect." They 
fed on M grass and wild herbs, avoided 
the sight and conversation of men, 
remained motionless in certain places 
for several years, exposed to the rigour 
and inclemency of the seasons; and 
towards the conclusion of their lives, 
shut themselves up in narrow and 
miserable huts ; and all this was con- 
sidered as true piety, the only accept- 
able method of worshipping the Deity 
and rendering him propitious;" and 
by this means they attracted the high- 
est veneration 01 the deluded multi- 
tude. One " Simeon, a Syrian, .... in 
order to climb as near heaven as he 
could, passed thirty-seven years of his 
wretched life upon five pillars, of six, 
twelve, twenty -two, thirty -six, and 
forty cubits high." Others followed 
his example, being " called Stylites by 
the Greeks, and Sancti Columnares, or 
Pillar Saints, by the Latins ; " and, 
of all the instances of superstitious 

I Sueur, A, D. 320. (P.) 



frenzy, none were held in higher vene- 
ration than this, and the practice con- 
tinued in the East till the twelfth 
century. 2 

Among the popish pilgrims there 
is a species called Palmers, from a> 
bough of palm which they carry with 
them. These have no home, or place 
of residence, but travel and beg their 
bread till they obtain what they call 
the palm, or a complete victory over 
their sins bv death. 3 

Many of the rules to which the 
monastic orders are subject are ex- 
tremely rigorous. Stephen, a nobleman 
of Auvergne, who instituted the order 
of Grande-montagne, with the \ emis- 
sion of Gregory VII., forbade his* 
monks, " even the sick and infirm,'* 
11 the use of flesh," and imposed upon 
them " the solemn observance* of a pro- ; 
found and uninterrupted silence." 4 

The hermits of Luceola in, Umbria 
were not allowed anything of fat in 
the preparation of their vegetables. 
They ate only raw herbs, except on- 
Sundays and Thursdays. On other 
days they ate nothing but bread and : 
water, and were continually employed 
in prayer or labour. They kept a strict 
silence all the week, and on Sundays- 
only spake to one another between 
vespers and complines; and in their 
cells they had no covering for their 
feet or legs. 

The persons the most distinguished 
in ecclesiastical history for their bodily 
austerities and religious exercises, were 
Dominic, who was one of these her- 
mits, and Peter Damiani, who was his 
spiritual guide, both of whom were 
mentioned above. This Dominic for. 
many years had next to his skin an 
iron coat of mail, which he never put 
off but for the sake of flagellation. 
He seldom passed a day without chants 
ing two psalters, at the same time 
whipping himself with both his hands* 

» Mosbeim, I. pp. 390, 391. (P.) Cent. v. Yt.iL, 
Ch. iii. Beet. xi. xii. 

3 History of Popery, I. p. 212. (P.) Ed. 1735, I. 
p. 113. 

* Mosheim, II. p. 308. (P.) Cent, xt Pt.il 
Ch. ii. Sect. xxvi. 
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and yet this was his time of greatest 
relaxation. For in Lent, and while he 
was performing penance for other per- 
sons, ho would repeat at least three 
psalters a day, whipping himself at 
the same time. He would often repeat 
two psalters without any interval be- 
tween them, without even sitting down, 
or ceasing for one moment to whip 
himself. 

Peter Damiani asking, him one day 
if he could kneel with his coat of mail, 
he said, 11 When I am well I make a 
hundred genuflections every fifteenth 
psalm, which is a thousand in the 
whole psalter ; " and one time he told 
his master that he had gone through 
the psalter eight times in one day and 
night; and at another time, trying his 
utmost, he repeated it twelve times, 
and as far as the psalm which begins 
with Beati Quorum of the thirteenth. 
And in repeating the psalter he did 
not stop at the hundred and fifty 
psalm 8, out added to them the canti- 
cles, the hymns, the creed of St. Atha- 
nasius, and the litanies, which are to 
be found at the end of the old psalters. 
His fasting and his coat of mail made 
his skin as black as a negro, and be- 
sides this he wore four iron rings, two 
on his thighs and two on his legs, to 
which he afterwards added four others ; 
and besides this iron shirt, he had an- 
other under him to sleep upon. Not- 
withstanding these severities, he died 
very old on the fourteenth of October, 
1062, which day is dedicated to his 
honour in the calendar of the Church: 
of Home. 1 The austerities of Peter 
Damiani were similar to these, and an 
account of them may be seen in the 
same historian. 8 

In the thirteenth century there arose 
in Italy a sect that was called the 
Flagellantes, or Whippere, and it was 
propagated from thence over all the 
countries of Europe. They ran about 
in: promiscuous multitudes, " of both 
sexes and of all ranks and ages," both 

> Floury. XIII. p. 99. (P.) fA.D. 1062.] See 
« St. Dominique YEncuira**?:' Nouv. Diet. HiBt. 
II. pj&3. 

*lleury,p.205,&c. (P.) [A. D. 1071-2.] 



in public places and in deserts, " with 
whips in their hands, lashing their 
naked bodies with the most astonish- 
ing severity," shrieking dreadfully, and 
looking up to heaven " with an air of 
distraction, ferocity and horror ; and 
all this with a view to obtain the divine 
mercy for themselves and others." 
For they maintained " that flagella- 
tion was of equal virtue with baptism, 
and the other sacraments ;" and "that 
the forgiveness of all sins was to be 
obtained by it from God, without the 
merits of Jesus Christ." These people 
" attracted the esteem and veneration 
not only of the populace, but also of 
their rulers," but being afterwards 
joined " by a turbulent and furious 
rabble," they fell into discredit. 3 

The Jansenists carried their austeri- 
ties so far, that they called those per- 
sons who put an end to their own 
lives by their " excessive abstinence or 
labour, the sacred victims of repent- 
ance" and said that they had " been 
consumed by the fire of divine love." 
By these sufferings they thought to 
" appease the anger of the Deity, and 
not only contribute to their own 
felicity, but draw down abundant 
blessings upon their friends and upon 
the church.. ...The famous Abbe de 
Paris... put himself to a most painful 
death," depriving himself of almost all 
the blessings of life, " in order to satis- 
fy," as he thought, " the justice of an 
incensed God."* 

So famous was the devout nunnery 
of Port Royal in tlie Fields, " that 
multitudes of pious persons were 
ambitions to dwell in its neighbour- 
hood," and to- imitate the manners of 
those nuns; and this in so late a 
period as the seventeenth century. 
" The end which these penitents had 
in view was, by silence, hunger^ thirst* 
prayer, bodily labour, watchings, sor- 
row, and other voluntary acts of self- 
denial, to efface the guilt and remove 

3 Moebeim, III. pp. 94, Off, 206, (P.) Cent. xttf. 
Ft. IL Cb. iii. Sect, iii.; Cent. xiv. Ft.ii. Cb. 
Sect. vti. 

« Ibid. IV. p. 382 {P.) Cent. xvil. Sect. IL 
Pt. L Cb. i. Sect. xlvL 
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the pollution the soul had derived from second bell, they all appear in their 
natural corruptions or evil habits." proper dress." 2 

Many persons, "illustrious both by Besides the idea of tormenting the 
their birth and stations," chose this body for the good of the soul, the 
mode of life. 1 Platonists especially, as I have observed 

Dr. Middleton mentions a practice above, had a notion of exalting the soul 
still kept up at Home, which is equally by contemplation, fancying that the 
shocking on account of its cruelty and mind contained within itself the ele- 
absurdity. " In one of these proces- ments of all knowledge, and that they 
8ion8, made lately to St. Peter's, in were best drawn forth by looking with- 
the time of Lent, I saw," says he, in; and also that communion with 
" that ridiculous penance of the Flagel- God was best kept up by an abstrac- 
lantes, or self-whippers, who march tion of the mind from all corporeal 
with whips in their hands, and lash things. These notions chiefly gave rise 
themselves as they go along, on the to what is generally called mysticism, 
bare back, till it is all covered with with which the minds of the early 
blood; in the same manner as the monks were much tinctured, and which, 
fanatical priests of Bellona, or the more or less, affected most of those 
Syrian goddess, as well as the votaries who had recourse to bodily austerities, 
or Isis, used to slash and cut them- But others, without taking any par- 
selves of old;.... which mad piece of ticular pains to torment the body, gave 
discipline we find frequently men- themselves almost wholly to contein- 
tioned, and as oft ridiculed, by the plation. 

ancient writers." This turn of mind, giving great 

" But," says he, " they have another scope for the flights of fancy, prcKiuced 
exercise of the same kind, and in the very different effects on different per- 
same season of Lent, which, under the sons, and in some it operated as an 
notion of penance, is still a more absurd antidote to the vulgar superstition of 
mockery of all religion : when on a the Church of Rome, in which hardly 
certain day, appointed annually for anything was attended to for many 
this discipline, men of all conditions ages besides mere bodily exercises. For 
assemble themselves towards the even- though the ideas of the Mystics were 
ing in one of the churches of the city, very confused, they had a notion of 
where whips, or lashes made of cords, the necessity of aiming at something 
are provided, and distributed to every of inward purity, distinct from all 
person present; and after they are all ritual observances. Nay, these notions 
served, and a short office of devotion led some of them (seeing the abuse 
performed, the candles being put out, that had been made of positive rites) to 
upon the warning of a little bell, the renounce them all together, even those 
wnole company begin presently to of divine appointment, as baptism and 
strip, and try the force of these whips the Lord supper, 
on their own backs, for the space of Mosheim says that, " if any sparks 
near an hour; during all which time of real piety subsisted" during the reign 
the church becomes, as it were, the of papal superstition, it was " among 
proper image of hell, where nothing is theMystics,' who, "renouncing the sub- 
neard but the noise of lashes and tilty of the schools, the vain con ten- 
chains, mixed with the groans of these tions of the learned, with all the acts 
self-tormentors; till, satiated with their and ceremonies of external worship, ex- 
exercise, they are content to put on horted their followers to aim at nothing 
their clothes, and the candles being but internal sanctity of heart and corn- 
lighted again upon the tinkling of a munion with God, the centre and source 



•Mosheim, pp. 884, 385. (P.) Loc. cit. Sect. > Letter from Rome, p. 100, Ac (P.) Works, 

III. pp. 100 101. 
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of holiness and perfection. Hence the 
Mystics were loved and respected by 
many persons who had a serious sense 
of religion;" but, he adds, they joined 
much superstition with their reveries. 1 
On some persons these notions had a 
very unfavourable effect. In the thir- 
teenth century there was formed a 
society called "the Brethren and Sisters 
of the free spirit, . . . called by the Ger- 
mans and Flemish, Beghards and Beg- 
uttes, ... a name usually given to those 
who made an extraordinary profession 

of piety and devotion In France 

they were known by the appellation of 

Beghins and Beghines They ran 

from place to place, clothed in the most 
singular and fantastic apparel, and 
begged their bread with wild shouts and 
clamours, rejecting with horror every 
kind of industry and labour, as an ob- 
stacle to divine contemplation." They 
maintained "that every man, by the 
power of contemplation, and by calling 
off his mind from sensible and terres- 
trial objects, might be united to the 
Deity in an ineffable manner," so as to 
become " a part of the godhead, . . . in 
the same sense and manner that Christ 
was," and thereby become " freed from 
the obligation of all laws human and 
divine." In consequence of this, " they 
treated with contempt the ordinances 
of the gospel ... as of no sort of use to 
the perfect man." Some of these poor 
wretches were burnt in the Inquisition, 
and endured various other persecu- 
tions.' 

We even find some who carried their 
notion of the abstraction of the mind 
from the body to such a degree, that 
they fancied that when the mind had 
attained to a certain pitch of perfection 
by means of contemplation, no act in 
which the body only was concerned 
could affect it; so that they might in- 
dulge themselves in any sensual plea- 
sure without contracting the least de- 
filement of soul. The consequences of 

» Mosheim, III. pp. 301, 302. (P.) Cent xv. 
Sect. i. Ch. i. Sect. xix. 

a Ibid. pp. 122-124. (P.) Cont. xiii. Pt. li. 
Ch. v. Sect. ix. x. Four friars were burnt as 
Beguins in 1318. See Limborch, C. xix. L p. 105. 



this opinion could not but be exceed- 
ingly pernicious. 

Some of the spiritual brethren in 
Flanders (and who, as Mosheim says, 
were patronized by several of the re- 
formed churches) maintained, that the 
Deity was the sole operating cause in 
the mind of man, and the immediate 
author of all human actions ; and con- 
sequently that the distinction of good 
and evil was groundless, that religion 
consisted in the union of the soul with 
God, attained by contemplation and 
elevation of mind, and that when this 
was gained, all indulgence of the ap- 
petites and passion 8 was perfectly in- 
nocent. 8 "Margaret Poretta, who made 
such a shining figure " amongst the 
Beghards, and who "was burnt at 
Paris" in 1310, wrote "an elaborate 
treatise," to prove " that the soul, when 
absorbed in the love of God, is free from 
the restraint of every law, and may 
freely gratify all its natural appetites 
without contracting any guilt. * 

These licentious maxims were as- 
cribed by the Jesuits, but probably with- 
out reason, to the Quietists in general, 
a sect which arose in 1686, and gave 
great disturbance to the court of Rome. 
The Inquisition put many of these sec- 
taries in prison, and, among others, 
Molinos, who was one of the chief of 
them, and they put him to the torture 
in order to discover his accomplices. 
Letters were also written to all the 
bishops of Italy to exhort them not to 
suffer Quietism to take root in their 
dioceses. But, notwithstanding this, 
the sect made such progress in a short 
time, by the external marks of morti- 
fication, devotion, contemplation, ab- 
straction of mind, and a pretended 
intimate union with God, that many 
persons of condition adopted their sen- 
timents ; and even some cardinals were 
infected by them. On this the Popes 
and the Jesuits exerted themselves so 
much, that in a general congregation 

» Ibid. III. p. 27. (P.) Cent, xiii. Pt ii. Ch. v. 
Sect. xi. 

« Ibid. III. p. 202. (P.) Cent. xlv. Pt iL 
Ch. v. Sect. iv. 
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of the Inquisition, Molinos was con- ciples of their ancestors, eta which 

demned to perpetual imprisonment, and their sect was founded. The fariffii- 

to renounce his opinions. 1 tive Quakers (even as the more rigid 

This sect made great progress in Italy among them at present do) certainly 

in 1696, and increased notwithstanding pretended to speak and act by the 

all the opposition which was made to same kind of inspiration by which the 

it. The pious Fenelon, archbishop of apostles themselves acted, and there- f 

Cambray, gave in to this -visionary fore they made no greater account of 

system, and his humility and excellent the apostolic writings, or of the Scrip- 

i disposition appeared, together with his -tares in general, than of their own 

weakness of mind, and bigoted attach- suggestions. 4 

inent to the Church of Rome, in his As the last effort of human ingenu- 
readiness to recant, and condemn his ity and depravity, I shall give a short 
own writings when theyVere censured account ot the sophistical casuistry of 
by the Pope. 3 the Jesuits ; a religious order which 
Madame Bourignon was a woman arose after the Reformation, and which 
who distinguished herself much iby an was for some , time esteemed to be the 
attachment to the same system. She great bulwark of the papal power, but 
maintained "that the Christian reli- is now, in consequence of- their becom- 
gion neither consists in knowledge nor ing suspected by the civil powers, hap- 
in practice, but in a certain internal pily abolished. 6 

feeling and divine impulse, that arises They employed all the force of their 
immediately from communion with the subtle distinctions to sap the founda- 
Deity." 3 tions of morality, in order to accom- 
Some thing similar to the principles modate themselves to princes, and 
of the Quietists are those of the great men, who generally chose their 
Quakers in England; who, though confessors from their body; and in 
they are far from substituting any- process of time they opened a door 
thing in the place of virtue, yet expect to all sorts of licentiousness. Among 
.supernatural illumination and assis- other things, they represented it as a 
tance, to enlighten the mind and to matter of indifference what motives 
form it to virtue. They maintain, that determined the actions of men; and 
there is concealed in the minds of all taught that there is no sin in trans- 
men, a certain portion of the same gressing a divine law .that is not fully 
.light or wisdom that exists in the Su- known to a person, or the true mean- 
preme Being, which is drawn forth by ing of which is not perfectly under- 
self-converse and contemplation. This stood by him, or that is not even pre- 
divine light they usually call the in- sent to his mind at the time of action. 
ternal word, or Clvrist within. But They also maintained " that an opinion 
many of the modern Quakers make or precept may be followed with a good 
this hidden principle to be nothing conscience, when it is inculcated by 
more than that of natural conscience, four, or three, or two, nay, even by 
or reason ; though in this they cer- one doctor of any considerable repu- 
tainly depart from the genuine prin- tation, even though it be contrary to 

'nistoiredcsPapes.v.p.381. (P.) See "A the judgment of him that follows it. 

Letter writ from Rome, concerning the and even of him that recommends it." 

?638^ 8 'i , -93 Scct ' iv * s *vv L Burnet', uutr,, TJl i 8 they call the doctrine of proba- 

2 "Si le Pape condamne mon livre, je serai, bility. 

s'il plait a Dieu, Ie premier a le condamncr, et a They also held what they call the 

fairo un maudement pour en defendre la lecture." 
Letter from Paris to the Duke of BeauvillierB, 

1C97. Life of Fenelon, 1723, p. 97. Examen., < See Barclay, Prop. ii. iii. on Immediate Bi- 
ke. 1747, p. 112. Delation and the Scriptures. 

3 Moshoim, V. p. 65. (P.) Cent. xrii. Sect. ii. s There has heen, lately, a feeble attempt to 
Pt ii. Ch. vii. Sect. It. restore this Order. 

m 
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doctrine of philosophical sin, according 
to which " an action, or course of ac- 
tions, that is repugnant to the dictates 
of reason," might not be " offensive to 
4he Deity." They held that wicked ac- 
tions might "be innocently performed," 
if persons could, in their own mind, 
connect " a good end " with them, or 
as they expressed it, be "capable of 
directing their intention aright." Thus, 
a man who kills his neighbour in a 
duel would be acquitted by them, if, 
at the time, he "turn his thoughts 
irom the principle of vengeance to 
the more decent principle of honour." 
Agreeably to this, they even beldi .that 
an oath might be taken- with "men- 
tal additions and tacit reservations." 
This, however, does not agree with 
their being charged with paying no 
attention to the motives with which 
actions are performed; but it agrees 
very well with their maintaining that 
the sacraments produced their effect 
by their own virtue, and immediate 
operation, or what they called opus 
oneratum. But it cannot be supposed 
that all these maxims were held with 
perfect uniformity by them all. 1 

The folly and wickedness of these 
maxims were admirably exposed by 
the famous Pascal, in his Provincial 
Letters, which, for their excellent com- 
position and good sense, were read with 
the utmost avidity, and the highest ap- 
probation, through all Europe ; in con- 
sequence of which their doctrines were 
universally exploded, and held in the 
greatest abhorrence by all men. In- 
deed . the extreme odiousness of them 
contributed not a little to the downfall 
of the order. 

It is a dangerous maxim, not of the 
Jesuits only, but of the divines of the 
Church of Borne in general, to distin- 
guish between contrition and attrition; 
allowing great merit even to the latter, 
though it consist of any kind of sorrow 
on the account of sin, even for the loss 

> Moeheim, III. pp. 4G7, 468. IV. p. 355, dec. 
Cent- xvi. Sect. iii. Pt. i. Ch. i. Sect. x.m. 
la]. Cent. xvii. Sect. ii. Pt. i. Ch. L 



or disgrace that it brings upon a man, 
" without a resolution to sin no more. 
Such a sorrow as this is, they teach, 
does make the sacrament (of penance) 
effectual. This was settled by the 
Council of Trent," though the Pro- 
testanta thought that it struck "at 
the root- of all religion and virtue." 8 

But the most flagrant instance of 
immorality with which the Church of 
Borne is charged, is the holding that 
no faith is to be kept with heretics; 
and upon this principle ihejCouncdl of 
Constance acted, when the safe conduct 
which the emperor Sigismund had 
given to John Huss, the Bohemian 
reformer, was declared to be invalid, 
as given to an heretic, on which he 
was arrested and condemned to the 
flames. Prom this time it was the 
opinion of many in the Church of 
Bome, that no promise made to an 
heretic is binding. 

Pope Eugenius authorized Uladis- 
lans, king of Hungary, to break a 
solemn treaty with Amurath, emperor 
of the Turks, which ended as it mi^ht 
be wished that such horrible prevarica- 
tion might always end. The Turk 
carried a copy of the treaty into the 
field of battle, and displaying it in the 
beginning of the engagement, pro- 
nounced aloud, " Behold, O Jesus, 
these are the covenants which thy 
Christians, swearing by thy name, 
made with me. Now, therefore, if 
thou art a God, revenge these injuries 
to me, and to thyself, upon their per- 
fidious heads." The consequence was, 
that the Turks being exceedingly ex- 
asperated, and the Christiana dispirited, 
the latter were put to flight ; and both 
the kingj, and the cardinal, who had 
urged him to break the peace, and who 
was along with him, were killed upon 
the spot. 

I nave not found any public or 
general declaration on the subject of 
keeping no faith with heretics, but 
that ot Clement IX., who, in his Ads, 
printed at Home, in 1724, expressly 

2 Burnet, p. 348. (P.) Art. xxy. Ed, 4, p. 25C. 
Con. Trid. Hat. xiv. Ch. iv. p. 68. 
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declares that all promises or stipula- not consider as binding, and for the 

tions made in favonr of Protestants, violation of which they might, it is 

are entirely null and void, whenever said, be at least sure of obtaining an 

they are prejudicial to the Catholic absolution at Rome. 2 But even there, 

faith, the salvation of souls, or to any it is very probable, that no such abso- 

rights of the church ; even though lution would now be given, 

such engagements have been often It is to be hoped, that in many other 

ratified and confirmed by oath. respects, Catholics do not lay the stress 

I have no doubt, however, but that they have been formerly taught to do 

the Catholics of this day would reject on things foreign to real virtue, that 

this doctrine with as much abhorrence is, to good dispositions of mind, and a 

as Protestants themselves: 1 and, in- good conduct in life; as it is to be 

deed, if it had not been a general lamented, that many Protestants are 

opinion with them, that oaths and far from being free from all superstition 

subscriptions prescribed by Protes- in these respects. But now that the 

tants were binding, no reason can be minds of men seem to be so well 

given why they should not have taken opened to the admission of religious 

the oaths which have been employed truth in general, errors so fundamental 

in this country to prevent them from as these which relate to morality will 

enjoying the advantages of other sub- hardly remain long without redress, 

jects ; and yet, in all the time since It will be happy if the reformation of 

the government of this country has Christians in doctrine and discipline 

been Protestant, no such instance has be followed by a suitable reformation 

been produced. The Catholics have in practice. 

universaUy submitted to their exclusion , „ H ^ ta any Protestent of ^ ^ 

irom all places 01 honour and pront, derstanding and candour, who may still suspect 

the payment of double taxes, &C. &C. that a snake lurks in the grass,! would ask him 

without ever endeavouring to relieve Stf Z?%£ k^&ffiS^fSS 

themselves by a declaration or oath, their oaths, why have they so long persevered 

which the Protestants say they would ft refusing to take the oaths of Agm .and 

J J the Test, and so re-enter, all at once, into tneir 
British birth-rights? This consideration, alone, 

i See the References [Rutt's Priestley], Vol. II. one might think, should stop the mouth of 

p. 52. Note. captiousness itself." Geddes's JpoU pp. 134, 135. 



PART X. 

TflE HISTOBY OF MINISTERS IN THE CHBISTIAN CHUBCH, 

AND ESPECIALLY OF BISHOPS. 

THE INTRODUCTION. ordained to their office by prayer, 

which, when it was made on the behalf 
The Christian church was served of any particular person, was in early 
originally (exclusive of the apostles times always accompanied with the 
and other temporary officers) by Elders imposition of hands. For the sake of 
and Beacons only, the former being order in conducting any business that 
appointed for spiritual matters, and concerned the whole society, one ' of 
the latter for civil affairs. They were the elders was made president or mode- 
all chosen by the people, and were rator in their assemblies, but without 
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any more power than that of having 
a single vote with the rest of his 
brethren. From this simple constitu- 
tion, it is certainly astonishing to 
consider how these servants of the 
church came in time to be the lords of 
it, and of the world ; and it is curious 
to observe the various steps by which 
this change was made. 



SECTION t 

THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN MINISTERS 
TILL THE FALL OF THE WESTERN 
EMPIRE. 

The first change in the constitution 
of the primitive churches was making 
the most distinguished of the elders to 
be constant president, or moderator, in 
their assemblies, and appropriating to 
him the title of («rwK©7ros), or bishop, 
which had before been common to all 
the presbyters or elders, but without 
giving him any peculiar power or 
authority. 

Since the first Christian converts 
were almost wholly from the common 
ranks of life, there could be no great 
difference in their qualifications for 
any ofiice, except what natural good 
sense, or age and experience, might 
give to some more than to others. In 
this state of things, it is evident, that 
none of them could have been educated 
with a view to any employment of this 
kind. But it was soon found expedient, 
and especially on account of tne con- 
troversies which they had with Jews 
and Heathens, as well as among them- 
selves, that their public instructors, 
and especially these bishops, should 
be men of some learning ; and accord- 
ingly schools were erected, in very 
early times, in which young men were 
instructed in such branches of know- 
ledge, as were found to be most useful 
to them in the discharge of their 
ministerial duties. Ancient writers 
say, that the apostle John established 
a school, or academy of this kind, at 



Ephesua. However, that which was 
afterwards established at Alexandria, 
in Egypt, called the Catechetic School, 
formed upon the plan of those of the 
Greek philosophers, was particularly 
famous. 

A better education and superior 
fitness for the more conspicuous duties 
of Christian societies, in expounding 
the Scriptures, giving various instruc- 
tion, public prayer, &c. would naturally 
create a greater difference than had 
been known before between Christian 
ministers and the people, and for the 
same reason between the bishops and 
the elders; and power and influence 
never fail to accompany superior quali- 
fications. But it was several centuries 
before the common people ceased to 
have votes in everything that related 
to the whole society. 

The first great change in the con- 
stitution of the Christian church was 
the exaltation of the presbyters into 
the rank of bishops in churches; 
which was, in fact, an annihilation of 
that important order of men, and threw 
the government of a church into the 
hands of one person. 

The manner in which this change 
took place was gradual and easy. 
Whenever the number of converts m 
any place became too great for them 
to assemble with convenience in one 
building, they erected other places of 
public worship ; but considering these 
not as new and distinct churches, but 
as branches of the old one, in order to 
preserve the connexion with the mother 
church, they did not ordain a new 
bishop, but had all the ministerial 
duty done either by some of the for- 
mer presbyters, or by new ones or- 
dained for that purpose. 

In this train things went on, till at 
length the mother church, or some of 
the dependent churches, sending out 
more colonies, and to greater distances, 
the bishop of the mother church (being 
the only person in the district who 
bore that name) came to be a diocesan 
bishop, whose elders and deacons pre- 
sided in all the separate and dependent 
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churches. Very few elders also re- much controversy between the advO- 

maincd in the mother church, because cates for the Church of England and 

none were now ordained to that office, the Dissenters, I shall produce a few 

except such as lived by the ministry, more authorities to prove that origi- 

The Church of Rome must have been nally they were the same order of 

in this state at the beginning of the men. • ' 1 ^ 

fourth century, when Marullus divided At first the oldest of the presbyters 

it (that is, all the Christians in Rome) succeeded of course to the place of pre- 

into twenty-five parishes, appointing sident among them. But this ceased 

one priest for each of them, to instruct to be the case even in the age of the 

the people, and to administer the sa« apostles, when the president was chosen 

craments. It was the custom for the by the plurality of votes, and then the 

bishop to send a part of the conse* title of bishop, which before had been 

crated bread, after the administration common to all the presbyters, was ap- 

of the eucharist, to each of these de- propriated to him. This, says Sueur, 

pendent churches. 1 - was in the time of Hyginus. 4 

Sometimes, however, when new In the age of Cyprian, when distinc- 
churches were erected in places at a tions were made among the bishops 
distance from any capital town, they themselves, and when he himself was 
were governed by new-made bishops, the metropolitan of the whole province, 
presbyters and deacons, like the ori<n- and one who was a strenuous advocate 
nal churches. Beausobre says, that he for the power and dignity of the clergy, 
believes one cannot find an instance so it appears that even this metropolitan 
early as the middle of the third cen- bishop had no more authority than to 
tury of a church governed by a single assemble the clergy of his province, to 
presbyter. 2 These country bishops, preside in their councils, and to ad- 
called ehoroepiseopi, made but a poor monish his brethren: There was no 
figure in comparison with the opulence act of a spiritual nature that was pe- 
and splendour of the city bishops, culiar to himself ; and, in his absence 
But before they were generally abo- from the church," during his persecu- 
lished, which was in the fourth cen- tion, every part of his office was dis- 
tury, their rank and power were very charged by his presbyters. 1 
much diminished. In a council held Chrysostom says, that when the 
at Antioch, in 341, these country apostle Paul gives orders to Titus to 
bishops were forbidden to ordain ordain elders in every city, " he means 
priests or deacons, and had only the bishops. For/' says he, " he would not 
power of appointing persons to infe- have the whole island (of Crete) com- 
rior offices in the church. By degrees mitted to one man, but that every one 
the country bishops were entirely abo- should have and mind his own proper 
lished (though not in all places till so cure ; for so the labour would be easier 
late as the tenth century), when rural to him, and the people to be governed 
deans and arch-priests were instituted would have more care taken of them ; 
in their place. 1 After this the system since their teacher would not run about 
of diocesan episcopacy was fully es- to govern many churches, but would 
tablished. There were bishops in capi- attend to the ruling one only, and so 
tal towns only, and all the churches keep it in good order." * Theophylact 
within their districts were governed also interprets the passage in the 
by presbyters, or deacons under them, same manner, saying', " that every city 

As the distinction between bishops should have its own pastor," and thai 

and presbyters has been the subject of by presbyters in this place the apostle 

> Sueur, A. D. 807, 31S. (P.) 4 fbid. A. D. 142. (P.) 
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"means bishops." 1 Occtimenius and 
Theodoret likewise say, "that the 
apostle would not commit " the charge 
of "so large an island to one man," 2 
and yet it is not so large as some of 
our dioceses. 

Jerome, on the Epistle to Titus, 
says, that among the ancients, priests 
and bishops were the same ; but tliat 
by degrees the care of a church was 
given to one person, in order to prevent 
dissension. This he proves at large 
from many passages in the New Tes- 
tament. Let the bishops know, says 
he, that they are above the priests 
more by custom thau by the appoint- 
ment of Christ. 8 The same learned 
father also says that, at the beginning, 
churches were governed by the com- 
mon council of presbyters, like an 
aristocracy ; but afterwards the super- 
intendency was given to one of the 
presbyters, who was then called the 
bishop, and who governed the church, 
but still with the council of the pres- 
byters. 4 

At first bishops were appointed by 
the whole congregation, consisting of 
clergy and laity, as they were after- 
wards called, nor did any church apply 
to the neighbouring bishops to assist 
at the ordination. IrenaBus was or- 
dained by priests only, and such was 
the general custom of the church of 
Alexandria till the beginning of the 
fourth century. 5 Cyprian also says, 
that it belonged to the people chiefly 
to choose worthy pastors, and to refuse 
the unworthy. 

Afterwards, when a new bishop was 
chosen in any church, it came to be 
the custom to invite the neighbouring 
bishops to attend, and assist on the 
occasion ; and while this was volun- 
tary on both sides, there was a decency 
and propriety in it ; as it showed the 
readiness of the neighbouring bishops 
to receive the new one as a friend and 
brother. But this innocent custom had 

1 Pierce's Vindication, p. 375. (P.) 

•Ibid. p. 843. (P) 

» Opera, VI. p. 198. [P> 

* Anecdotes, pp. 24, 54. (P.) 

» Basnage, UUtoirt, II. p. 25. (P.) 



bad consequences, as the attendance of 
the neighbouring bishops on the occa- 
sion, from being customary, came to 
be considered as necessary ; and as 
a considerable number had usually 
attended, it came to be a rule, that it 
could not be done without the con- 
currence of three, one of whom laid his 
hand on the head of the new bishop, 
when he was recommended to the bless- 
ing of God by prayer. In the third 
century this was always done by the 
metropolitan bishop; at least it was 
never done without his consent or 
order. The second Council of Nice 
ordered that bishops should be chosen 
fry other bishops. But in the West 
the people preserved their right of 
choosing their bishops till after the 
reign of Charlemagne and his son ; 
and it was not taken from them till 
the Council of Avignon, in 1050. 6 

The usual ceremony in appointing 
a bishop was the imposition of hands, 
which,' as I have observed, was origin- 
ally nothing more than a gesture which 
was always made use of when prayer 
was made for any particular person. 
What is imposition of hands, says 
Austin, but tlie prayer that is made 
over the person?' Accordingly we 
find that this ceremony was not always 
thought necessary,. For, instead of 
imposing hands -on the bishops of 
Alexandria, they only placed them on 
their chair, a custom which continued 
many centuries. 8 

Though bishops were originally no 
other than presbyters, the manner of 
their ordination being the same, and 
the presbyters discharging every part 
of the office of bishop ; no sooner was 
the distinction between them estab- 
lished, than the bishops began to 
appropriate certain functions to them- 
selves. It appears by the act of the 
tliird Council of Carthage, that where- 
as before, priests had the power of 
assigning the time of public penance, 

• 

• Ibid. p. 24. (P.) 

I Ik Baptism*, contra Donatittat, L. iii. C. xrL 
Opera, VII. p. 410. (P.) 

• Basnage, II. p. 29. (P.) 
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and of giving absolution, as also of 
consecrating virgins, and of making 
the chrism (or that mixture of oil and 
balm with which one of the unctions 
at baptism was made) without the ad- 
vice of the bishop, all these things 
were forbidden by these canons, and 
given to the bishops. 1 But the prin- 
cipal thing by which the bishops were 
distinguisnea afterwards was the power 
of confirming the baptized, when that 
chrism was applied. 

After the reign of Adrian, when 
Jerusalem was utterly destroyed, and 
the Jews dispersed, an opinion began 
to prevail among Christians, that their 
ministers succeeded to the characters, 
rights and privileges of the Jewish 
priesthood; and this was another 
source of honour and profit to the 
clergy. Upon this the presbyters as- 
sumed the style and rank of priests, 
bishops that of high priests, and 
deacons that of Levites.* 

The principal occasion of the great 
distinction that waB made between the 
clergy and the people, between the 
bishops and the presbyters, and also 
among the bishops themselves, was 
their assembling in synods, to deliber- 
ate about affairs of common concern, a 
custom which began about the middle 
of the second century ; for it cannot 
be traced any higher. By this means 
the power of the clergy was consider- 
ably augmented, and the privileges of 
the people diminished. For though at 
first these bishops, assembled in con- 
vocation, acknowledged themselves to 
be no more than the deputies of the 
people, they soon dropped that style 
and made decrees by their own au- 
thority, and at length claimed a power 
of prescribing both in matters ot faith 
and of discipline. 

For the more orderly holding of 
these assemblies, some one bishop m a 
large district was employed by com- 
mon consent to summon them, and to 
preside in them; and this being 

» Sueur, A. D. 397. (P.) 
Mosheim, 1. p. 146. (P.) Cent H.Pt ii.Cb.il. 



generally the bishop of the metropolis, 
or the city in which the civil governor 
resided, ne was called the Metro- 
politan or Archbishop. The term 
archbishop was first used by Athana- 
sius, afterwards by Epiphanius, and 
from the year 430 it was common in 
the church. 3 

When the clergy of several provinces 
assembled, they appointed officers with 
a more extensive jurisdiction, and 
called them patriarchs, or primates. 
This last term was not used before the 
time of Leo I. That of pa triarch was 
first used by the Montanists, and in 
time came to be applied to the five 
principal sees of Rome, Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jeru- 
salem. 4 " The patriarchs were distin- 
guished by considerable and extensive 
rights and privileges. They alone 
consecrated the bishops " of their re- 
spective provinces. " They assembled 
yearly in council the clergy of their 
respective districts," and all important 
controversies were referred to their 
decision, especially where the bishops 
were concerned ; and " they appointed 
vicars, or deputies," to act for them 
" in the remoter provinces." Several 
places, however, in the fifth century, 
maintained their independence of these 
patriarchs, and both the emperors and 
the general councils were obstacles in 
the way of their ambition.' 

Many of these abuses were promoted 
by the constitutions of Constantine, 
who was the first person that assembled 
a general council, to which all the 
bishops of the Christian world were 
invited. Having made a new division 
of the empire for civil purposes, he 
adapted the external government of 
the church to it. When this division 
was completed, those who make the 
correspondence between the civil and 
ecclesiastical governments the most 
exact, say that the bishops corre- 
sponded to those magistrates who 

» Sueur, A. D. 281. (P.) 

4 Ibid. (P.) 

5 Mashoim, I. pp. 871, 872. [P.) Cent. Pt. li. 

Ch. ii. Sect. il. 
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presided over single cities ; the metro- 
politan, or archbishop, to the procon- 
suls or presidents of provinces, com- 
prehending several cities ; the primates 
to the emperors' vicars, or lieutenants, 
each of whom governed in one of the 
thirteen great dioceses, into which the 
whole empire was divided; and the 
patriarchs to the prefecti praetorii, each 
of whom had several dioceses under 
them. But it is not probable that this 
subdivision was ever exactly observed. 
However, the government of the church 
answered much more exactly to the 
government of the stale in the East 
than in the West ; and in the western 
parts of Africa there was little or no 
correspondence between them. 1 

In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, a bishop in a metropolitan city 
acquired the power of ordaining and 
deposing the bishops of the cities de- 
pendent upon his metropolis, and also 
of terminating their differences and 
providing for their wants in general. 
But this power was not absolute, since 
the metropolitan could do nothing 
without the consent of the bishops of 
the province. There were also some 
bishops who had only the title of me- 
tropolitan, without any power annexed 
to it. 3 

As the metropolitans followed the 
rank of their metropolis, so the patri- 
archs, or exarchs, as they were some- 
times called, followed the condition of 
the capital cities of their diocese. 
Thus, as Antioch was the capital city 
of the East, containing fifteen pro- 
vinces, the bishop of that city exer- 
cised a jurisdiction over all the metro- 
politans, having a power of assem- 
bling the councils of the dioceses, &c. 
Constantinople being made the seat 
of the empire, the bishop of it, not 
content with the title of metropolitan, 
or even of exarch, was first honoured 
with that of Patriarch, as more ex- 
pressive of dignity and pre-eminence ; 
and thence he took occasion to give a 
greater extent to his patriarchate, so 

1 Aneodotes, p. 75. (P.) 
» Ibid. p. 03. (P.) 



as to encroach upon the province of 
the patriarch of Rome. 3 

As the higher clergy rose above the 
inferior, so these were not wanting to 
themselves, but magnified their re- 
spective offices in proportion. In the 
fourth century, those presbyters and 
deacons who tilled the first stations of 
those orders, obtained the name of 
arch-presbyters and arch-deacons, and 
also obtained more power than the rest 
of their brethren. 4 It was a consider- 
able time, however, before the offices of 
priests and deacons came to be con- 
founded as they now are in many 
respects. But when there was pecu- 
liar profit or honour in any of the 
functions of deacons or archdeacons, 
they were occasionally bestowed upon 
the priests who retained the name of 
the lower office. An instance of this 
we have not only in the present office 
of archdeacon in the Church of Eng- 
land, but in the deans and chapters of 
cathedral churches. 

In consequence of all these changes, 
there did not remain, at the conclusion 
of the fourth century, so much as a 
shadow of the ancient constitution of 
the Christian church ; the privileges of 
the presbyters and people having been 
usurped by the bishops, who did not 
fail to assume the state and dignity 
suited to their new distinctions. In- 
deed, long before this time, and even 
before the empire became Christian, a 
spirit of pride and ambition, that very 
spirit against which our Saviour so 
frequently and earnestly cautioned his 
disciples, had got fast hold of many of 
the Christian bishops. We find in the 
writings of Cyprian, that in his time 
many bishops assumed great state, 
with splendid ensigns of power, as a 
princely throne, surrounded with offi- 
cers, &c. The presbyters and deacons 
also imitated them m some measure; 
and this last order, being above the 
offices to which they were originally 
appointed, had them done by inferior 

» Ibid, pp 65, 73. (P.) 
« Muaheini, I. p. 200. (P.) Cent. iv. Pt 
Ch. ii. Sect, viii. 
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officers created on purrjose, as door- it did not divert them from the duties 

keepers, readers, grave-diggers, &c. of their office.' 

The pride of the bishops was so great It was very early thought to be of 

in the fourth century, and they set great importance that the clergy should 

themselves so much higher than the have no secular care that would engage 

priests, that JBrius, a Semi~Arian, and much of their thoughts and attention, 

a great reformer, thought it necessary The apostolical canons, which, though 

to urge, among " his principal tenets, spurious, were written in the fourth 

that bishops were not distinguished century, order that bishops should not 

from presbyters by any divine right ; meddle with the administration of pub- 

but that, according to the institution lie affairs ; and that if they did, they 

of the New Testament, their offices and should be deposed. The same orders 

authority were absolutely the same." were given by the Councils of Chalce- 

His doctrine in general, by which he don, Carthage, Mentz, &c. Nay, it 

endeavoured to bring the discipline of appears by the letters of Cyprian, that 

the church to its pristine state, excited a clergyman could not even oe a guar- 

much disturbance in several provinces dian or trustee to a child. With this 

of Asia Minor. 1 view Constantine exempted the clergy 

The wealth and power of the bishops from all public and civil employments, 
of the greater sees were soon very con- But for the sake of gain, the clergy of 
siderable, so as to make them resemble those times were too ready to under- 
princes. Pretextatus, designated consul, take any office or employment what- 
being pressed to embrace Christianity, ever. Chrysostom laments that eccle- 
said, according to Marcellinus, " Make siastics, abandoning the care of souls, 
me bishop of Rome, and I will become became stewards, and farmers of taxes, 
a Christian." And yet the propriety employments unbecoming their holy 
of theclergvin general having no in- ministry. Bishops, he said, should have 
dependent fortunes, as well as their not nothing but food and raiment, that 
enriching their families out of the rev- they may not have their desires drawn 
enues of the church, was very evident after worldly things. 4 
in those times. Constantine prohibited But at the same time that Constan- 
cy an edict any rich man to enter into tine and other emperors released the 
the church. Jerome was of opinion clergy from all obligation to duties of 
that none of the clergy should have any a civil nature, they gave them secular 
property of their own ; and Austin ad- business in another way, viz. by enforc- 
mitted none into his church who did ing the rules of church discipline, and 
not first dispose of all their goods. He by giving the bishops the cognizance 
did not, however, thiuk this absolutely of all ecclesiastical affairs and ecclesias- 
necessary, but only for their greater tical persons, such as had before been 
perfection. 11 brought to the secular judges, 6 and 

Sometimes the revenues of a church Justinian greatly enlarged this kind of 
were not sufficient for the maintenance authority. 6 The clergy having thns 
of the clergy ; and in that case it was tasted of civil power, soon got a fond- 
not thought improper that they should ness for it, which required to be re- 
contribute to their own maintenance by strained. So early as the middle of the 
their labour. In some cases this was fifth century, it was complained that 
expressly enjoined. Thus the fourth the bishops wished to extend their juria- 
Council of Carthage, held in 398, or- diction ; and in 452, Valentinian III. 
dered the clergy and monks to gain made a law, declaring that a bishop 
their livelihood by some trade, provided 

. . . » Sueur, A. D. 398. (P.) 

1 Moaheim, I p. 314. (P.) Cent. iv. Pt. ii. 4 In I Tim. v. 17. Op. X. p. 1605. (P.) 

Ch. lii. Sect. xxl. s 8ueur ^ d. 850 . {P j 

'Simon on Church Revenues, p. 24. [P.) 9 Anecdotes, p. 12 J. (P.) 
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had no power to judge even the clergy, 
but with their own consent. 1 

In this age, and indeed much later, 
it was far from being thought improper 
that the general regulation of ecclesi- 
astical matters should be in the hands 
of the supreme civil power. Constan- 
tine made many laws in ecclesiastical 
matters, as concerning the age, the 
qualification and duties of the clergy ; 
and Justinian added many more. Ap- 
peals were made to the emperors against 
the injustice of the synods. They 
received them, and appointed such 
bishops to hear and try the causes, as 
happened to be about the court. The 
emperors called several councils, they 
even sat in them, and confirmed their 
decrees. This was the constant practice 
of the Roman emperors, both in the 
East and in the West; and when the 
empire was divided into many lesser 
sovereignties, those petty princes con- 
tinued to act the same part. 

Though the regulations established 
by the clergy were numerous in the 
time of Constantino, they contained 
nothing that could justly excite the 
jealousy of the emperors ; because it 
was then universally agreed, that the 
emperors ought to regulate the eccle- 
siastical discipline. One book of the 
Theodosian code is wholly employed 
on regulations respecting the persons 
and goods of ecclesiastics. 2 

A kind of ecclesiastical power was 
also allowed to many rich laymen, as, 
in many cases, they had the appoint- 
ment of the bishops; at least they 
could not be appointed without their 
consent. This right of patronage was 
introduced in the fourth century, to 
encourage the opulent to erect a num- 
ber of churches ; which they were the 
more induced to do, by having the 
power of appointing the ministers who 
were to officiate in them. And it was 
an old heathen opinion, " that nations 
and provinces were happy, and free 
from danger in proportion to the num- 

i Fleurr'8 Seventh Discourse, p. 9. (P.) 

a Anecdotes, p. 99. (H.) 



bei of fanes and temples" they con- 
tained. 8 

As it was deemed inconsistent with 
the clerical character to have any secu- 
lar concerns, so in this age, this idea, 
together with that of the greater purity 
of the unmarried state, made it to be 
thought not quite proper for the clergy 
to have wives and families, lest their 
thoughts should be distraoted by the 
cares of this life; though marriage was 
not absolutely prohibited to the priests. 
This rigour was introduced by the Mon- 
tanists. These condemned all second 
marriages, and this opinion of theirs 
generally prevailed among Christians 
afterwards ; and not only did they re- 
fuse to admit to the priesthood those 
who had been married twice, but even 
those who were married at all. 

So much were the minds of Chris- 
tians in general impressed with these 
sentiments, at the time that the empire 
became Christian, that it was pro- 
posed at the Council of Nice, that the 
bishops, priests and deacons should 
cease to cohabit with the wives which 
they had married while they were lay- 
men. But at the instance of Paph- 
nutiu8, a venerable old confessor, this 
did not pass into a decree ; and there- 
fore these fathers contented themselves 
with ordering, that priests who were 
not already married should abstain 
from it. But even before this, viz. at 
a synod held at Elvira, in Spain, in 
the vear 306, celibacy was absolutely 
enjoined to priests, deacons and sub- 
deacons. 4 However, notwithstanding 
theso regulations, and every provision 
that was made afterwards to secure 
the celibacy of the clergy, supported 
by the general opinion of Christians, 
the marriage of priests was not 
uncommon in many parts of the 
Christian world, quite down to the 
Reformation. 

When learning became less com- 
mon among the laity in the Western 
parts of the world, even the clergy 

» Mosheim, I. pp. 320, 321. (P.) Cfcat iv. Pt iL 

Ch. iv. Sect. ii. 

« Sueur, A. D. 306. (P.) 
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were often found to be very ignorant ; and through the increasing ignorance 
though it was remarkable that there and superstition in the laity, we 
was more literature at this time in shall find such a degree of power as- 
Britain, which had then suffered less snmed by the clergy, as was nearly 
by the invasion of barbarous nations, terminating in the entire subjection of 
than in other parts of the empire. When everything to their will. Bat in the 
Constantino nad appointed a council meantime the different orders of those 
at Constantinople, Agathon, bishop of who sustained a religious character 
Rome, made an apology for the two were a check upon each other, 
bishops whom he sent thither, as his In the first place I shall repeat what 
legates, on account of their want of was observed with another view in a 
learning ; saying that, to have had a former part of this work, viz. that a 
theologian, he must have sent to Eng- considerable change took place in the 
land. 1 Even in the East, several idea of the powers supposed to be given 
bishops, at the Councils of Ephesus to priests by their ordination, and con- 
and Chalcedon, could not write, so sequently in the form of ordination, 
that other persons signed the decrees Originally nothing was necessary to 
for them. " the conferring of holy orders but prayer. 

It was in part to provide for the and the imposition of hands. But in 
better instruction of the clergy, and in the tenth and eleventh centuries, after 
part also as an imitation of the the introduction of the doctrine of 
monastic life, which rose in its credit transubstantiation, a new form was 
as the clergy sunk in the public esteem, observed, viz. the delivery to the priest 
that first Eusebius, bishop of Ver- of the vessels in which the eucharist 
ceil, and after him Austin, formed in was celebrated, with a form of words, 
his house a society of ecclesiastics, expressing the communication of a 
who lived in common, having him, the power of offering sacrifices to God, and 
bishop, for their father and master; of celebrating masses. Also a new 
and in time this institution gave rise benediction was added, which respected 
to the canons and prebends of cathe- the new doctrine of penance and abso- 
dral churches. 3 lution. For the bishop, in laying on 

his hands, says, Receive ye the Holy 
_____ Glwst. Whose sins ye remit, they are 

remitted, and whose sins ye retodn, they 
are retained. According to the system 

SECTION II. now re . ce i ve< i m the Church of Rome, 

the priests have two distinct powers, 
the history of THE clergy from the viz. that of consecrating and that of 
fall of the Roman empire in the absolving. They are ordained to the 
west, to the reformation. former by the delivery of the vessels, 

In the former period we have seen a _*? to latter by the bishop alone 
very considerable departure from the kvmg m £ ? ands ' f 1 ? say A m 5' 
proper character of presbyters or ce \ v , G T f*S \£°*l & I" 
bishops, in those who bore that title in ? aid that , b .^°P a ? d P^ts lay- 
the Christian church. But in this we on A hands * m< * from 

shall see a much greater departure, i^^"™ 1^ ££g 
j Sueur, A. D. 680. (P.) ceremony of ordination, is nothing more 

*Jortin's Remarks, IV. p. 277. (P.) "Some of than " their declaring an hv a anffrao-P 

these prelates," says Fleury, "subscribed by the 77*7 f aecianng, as Dy a 8UI11 age, 

hand of a presbyter ; one because he had a lame that such a pereon OUght to be Or- 

wrist. ; another because ha was sick; others, I dained "* 
suppose, because they had bones and joints in all 

their fingers." Jortin, Ed. 1805, III. p. 120. « Burnet on tho Articles, p. 866. (P.) Art. 

3 Sueur, A. D. 305. (P.) Bd# 4> p . 2o i. ' V K 1 
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In the former period we saw that the 
bishops began to reserve to themselves 
the power of confirming after baptism. 
This was fully asserted in this period. 
"When the Bulgarians were converted 
to Christianity, which was in the ninth 
century, and their priests had both 
baptized and confirmed the new con- 
verts, " Pope Nicholas sent bishops 
among them, with orders to confirm 
even those who had already been con- 
firmed by the priests." 1 However, 
when the doctrine of transubstantiation 
was established, it was not possible 
that the bishops, with respect to their 
spiritual power, should stand higher 
than the priests ; for what power can 
be superior to that of making a God ? 
And yet we find that the schoolmen 
endeavoured to make the episcopate to 
be a higher degree and extension of the 
priesthood. 

In this period the priests assumed 
several new badges, or signs of their 
character, and these were generally 
borrowed from the heathen ritual. Thus 
the shaven head and surplices were 
borrowed from the Egyptian priests; 
and the crosier, or pastoral staff, was 
the lituu8 of the Roman augurs. 3 

Now also we find what seems to be 
a quite new order in the church , bnt in 
fact it was only an extension of power 
in the orders that existed before, with- 
out any addition to the spiritual cha- 
racter. This is the rank of cardinal in 
the Church of Rome. These cardinals, 
though they were not heard of in 
former times, now have the rank of 
princes in the church, with the sole 
power of choosing the Pope. It is 
about the end of the sixth century, and 
especially in the letters of Pope Gregory, 
that we first meet with the term car- 
dinal priest 8 and cardinal deacons, but 
they were then in many other churches 
besides that of Rome.* 

> Burnet on the Articles, p. 338. (P.) 'Art.xxv. 
Ed. 4, p. 248. 

a Hist, of Popery, III.'pp. 340, 355. (P.) Ed. 1735, 
II. pp. 17, 25. See also Liry, L. i. C. xxviii. " On 
▼oil aux marbrcK et mcdaille* antiques la formo 
de ce tituut, ou baton recourbt', toutcs semblableg 
a la OTOSM epiacopalo." Let Con/ormiUz, p. 85. 

» Antcdotes, p. '222. {P.) 



As the term cardinal signifies chief, 
or the principal, the cardinal priests in 
the Church of Rome are supposed by 
some to have been those priests whom 
Marullus, mentioned above, set over 
the twenty- five parishes into which he 
divided the Church of Rome, with 
priests and deacons under them, so 
that being next in rank to the Pope, 
they rose in power and wealth as he did. 
But till the eleventh century these car- 
dinal priests held no considerable rank, 
and they were not admitted into their 
councils till the year 9G4. Or, though 
they mi^ht assist at them, and likewise 
at the nomination of the popes, as part 
of the body of the clergy, they were 
always named after the bishop; but 
from this time it became the interest oi 
the popes to advance their dignity. 
Still, however, there remain traces of 
their former rank. For the popes never 
call themselves cardinals, but bishops. 
They also call bishops their brotliers, 
but the cardinals their beloved children. 

It was only in the year 1059, that the 
cardinals appear to be necessarily joined 
with the clergy in the election of a pope, 
but about a hundred years after this 
they obtained of Alexander III. that 
they should have the sole nomination ; 
and since that time they have been con- 
tinually gaming new privileges and 
dignities. They are now considered 
as " the Pope's great council," and " no 
oath of fidelity is required of them. 
" Innocent IV., anno 1244, ordained 
that cardinals should, when they rode 
abroad, always wear a red hat, to show 
that they would venture their heads 
and expose their blood for the interest ot 
the church ; and . . . Paul II., about the 
year 1471, ordered them to wear robes 
of scarlet. . . . Whereas all others, be they 
emperors or kings, must bo glad to kiss 
the Pope's foot, cardinals are admitted 
to kiss his hands and mouth." If a 
cardinal accidentally meets a criminal 
going to execution he has a power of 
saving his life; and it is said that 
"No cardinal can be condemned for 
any crime, unless he be first con- 
victed by seventy-two witnesses, if he 
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is a cardinal-bishop, sixty-two if a 
presbyter, and twenty-seven if he be a 
deacon. 1 

In very early times we find a num- 
ber of inferior offices in the churches, 
with names suited to their business, as 
readers, sub-deacons, &c. None of 
these, however, were considered as 
distinct orders of clergy, but the last is 
enumerated as such by Pope Eugenius. 

Another order of clergy took its rise 
in these dark ages, and was suggested 
bv the great corruption both of the 
clergy and the monks in the seventh 
century; when many of the clergy 
belonging to great cathedrals formed 
themselves into regular communities, 
and were called canonici or canons, 
from observing certain canons or rules, 
which were given them by Chrodogang, 
bishop of Mentz, towards the middle 
of the seventh century, in imitation of 
what had before been done by Euse- 
bius of Verceil, and Austin above 
mentioned. The rule of Chrodogang 
was observed by all the canons, as that 
of Benedict by all the monks. 2 

A regulation was made respecting 
this subject in 1059, when, at a council 
in Rome, it was ordered that those 
priests who kept no concubines should 
eat and sleep together, near the church 
to which they belonged, and have in 
common whatever revenues they had 
from the church, studying, and living 
an apostolical life. This, says Fleury, 
was the origin of the canons regular. 
A similar order was made by Nicholas 
II. in 1063. 

The bishops were generally at the 
head of these societies of clergy, and 
they were considered as his standing 
council, and during the vacancy had 
the jurisdiction of the diocese. But 
afterwards abbots, deaus and provosts, 
&c., were preferred to that distinction, 
and several of them procured exemp- 
tions from any subjection to the bishop* 
Our English deans and chapters are 
entirely independent of the bishop, 

» Hist of Popery, III. p. 53. (P.) Ed. 1735, L 
p. 308. 

a Flctiry's Eighth Discourse, p. 0. (P.) 



and had their exemption from the 

bishop's authority secured to them by 
a proviso in the statute of the twenty- 
fifth of Henry VIII.' With us those 
canons who have no duty whatever are 
called prebends. 

Originally, bishops were always 
chosen by the people, 4 though they 
would be naturally much influenced in 
their choice by the recommendation 
of their presbyters. But afterwards 
these presbyters set aside the vote of 
the people altogether ; and when these 
chapters were formed, it grew into a 
custom in England, that the priests 
who constituted them, being always at 
hand, and easy to be assembled on the 
decease of a bishop, should choose him 
themselves, without consulting the rest 
of the priests. They still have the 
same power nominally, but their choice 
of a bishop is always directed by the 
king. 

When the bishops, in consequence of 
their becoming landholders, came to be 
of great weignt in the state, it could 
not be a matter of indifference to the 
prince who should be bishops. He 
would naturally, therefore, interest 
himself in the elections. Accordingly, 
we soon find that the bishops of Rome, 
though they were chosen by the people, 
could not be confirmed in their office 
without the approbation of the em- 
peror; and this right in the prince con- 
tinued undisputed for many centuries. 
The gpreat authority that Charlemagne 
exercised respected chiefly the election 
of bishops, of which he made himself 
master, with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the popes. He did not choose 
them himself, but he retained the right 
of approving, which he signified by 
delivering to them the pastoral staff 
and ring which was called the investi- 
ture, after which they were consecrated 
by the neighbouring bishops. Thus 
began the rights of investiture, which 
was a source of so much contention 
afterwards.* 

' Burnet. Pierce's Vindication, pp. 381, 384. 

(P.) 

* See [Rutt's Priestley] Vol II. p. 330. NotoK 
« Anecdotes, p. 335. (P.) 
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In the eighth general council, in 869, 
the emperor and all secular princes 
were forbidden to meddle with the elec- 
tion of any patriarch, metropolitan, or 
bishop whatever. And at the Council 
of Bonaventure, in 1087, it was de- 
creed, that if any emperor, king, or 
other secular person, should presume 
to give the investiture of a bishopric, 
or any other ecclesiastical dignity, he 
should be excommunicated.' But by 
this time the popes had not only eman- 
cipated themselves from the power of 
the emperor, but had arrogated to them- 
selves all power in matters temporal as 
well as spiritual ; and on the subject of 
investiture, as well as many others, the 
emperors of Germany, after a struggle 
of many years, were obliged to yield. 
In France, however, the nomination of 
the bishops was always, in fact, in the 
hands of the prince. 

When the bishops were little more 
than secular persons, it is no wonder, 
how contrary soever it was to all the 
notions of the ancients, that bishop- 
rics should be considered as other 
estates, and in some cases be given, or 
descend, to minors. In 925 the Pope 
approved of the appointment of an 
infant to be bishop of Kheims, another 
person having the administration of it ; 
an example soon followed by princes, 
and an evil much complained of by 
Baronius. In 1478, Sixtus IV. obliged 
the king of Arragon, by giving the 
bishopric of Saragossa to a child of six 
years of age; a pernicious example, 
and unheard of till then, says the 
author of Histoire des Papes. 1 In this 
however this writer was mistaken. 

This example, pernicious as it is here 
said to have been, has been followed, 
in one instance, by Protestants. For 
the bishopric of Osnaburg, having, 
like other German bishoprics, become 
a principality, it was agreed, after the 
Reformation, that it should be held 
alternately by Papists and Protestants. 
At present it is held by the second son 
of the king of England, who was ap- 

i Histoire des Pape*. IL p. 501. (P.) 
« IV. p. 254. (P.P 



pointed to it when he was quite an 
infant. 

In the eighth century, not only were 
private possessions made over to eccle- 
siastics and to monasteries, but royal 
domains, such as used to be held by 
princes; by which means they came 
into the possession of whole provinces, 
cities, castles, and fortresses, with all 
the rights and prerogatives of sove- 
reignty ; and thus churchmen became 
dukes, counts, and marouises, and 
even commanded armies. The prince 
thought that churchmen would be 
more faithful to him than secular 
persons, and expected that they would 
nave more influence over their other 
vassals, and keep them better in sub- 
jection. 3 This aggrandisement of the 
German bishops took place chiefly 
upon the death of Charles le Gros, 
wnen many of the great subjects of the 
empire made themselves independent. 4 
. By these steps the greater clergy 
came to be entirely secular men, and to 
have as much to do in civil business of 
all kinds, as any other members of the 
community. Thus in England it was 
far from exciting any wonder, in the 
dayB of popish darkness (whatever 
would have been thought of it in the 
time of the apostles), to see bishops and 
mitred abbots called to the great coun- 
cil of the nation, along with the barons ; 
because, though churchmen, they ac- 
tually were barons. The parliaments 
of France also, about the middle of the 
eighth century, were constituted in the 
same manner, the bishops attending 
along with the other grandees. 

This great absurdity in politics, as 
well as in religion, remains as a blot in 
the English constitution to this day, the 
bishops being admitted to have a seat 
in the House of Lords, and this evil is 
the greater in a constitution which pre- 
tends to freedom. For certainly these 
bishops, receiving their preferment 
from the court, and having farther ex- 
pectations from it, will, in general, be 

3 Mosheim, II. pp. 61, 62. (P.) Cont. tUL 

Pt. ii Ch. ii Sect, iv. v. 
« Sueur, A. D. 8SD. (P.) 
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in the interest of the court, and con- 
sequently enemies to the rights of the 
people.' Useful as this order of men 
is to the court, the time has been, 
when the presence of the bishops in 
the great council of the nation gave 
umbrage not only to the temporal 
lords, but to the sovereign. Queen 
Elizabeth more than once expressed 
her dislike of the close attendance of 
the bishops at court and in parliament, 
and she even threatened to send them 
into the country, to mind their proper 
business. 

It is not possible that anything 
should be more foreign to the office of 
a bishop than to serve in the wars ; and 
yet even this gross abuse naturally 
arose from clergymen being in posses- 
sion of the great fiefs which were held 
by military service. And the habits of 
those who were made bishops in those 
times were snch, as to make them not 
wish to be exempted from that obliga- 
tion. In the seventh century, says 
Fleury, barbarians, being admitted into 
the clergy, introduced their habits of 
hunting and fighting; and from that 
time the bishops possessing large es- 
tates were under obligation to furnish 
men for the defence of it. Charle- 
magne excused the bishops from serving 
in person, but required them to send 
their vassals. 2 But before his time 
some bishops distinguished themselves 
in the wars in Italy, and so early as 
the vear 575.* 

The impropriety of this practice was, 
however, soon perceived, and afterwards 
express laws were made to prevent 
bishops from appearing in the field in 
person. Mezerai says, that, at the be- 
ginning of the tenth century, bishops 

1 Lord Falkland said of the English bishop* in 
1641, that " they, whose ancestor*, in the darkest 
times excommunicated the breakers of Magna 
Charta, did now, by themselves and their ad- 
herents, both write, preach, plot and act against 
it " Speeches and Passages of this great and happy 
Parliament, 1641, p. 191. During the present 
reign, the minority, against any measure of tho 
court, among twenty-six Lords Spiritual, has 
seldom exceeded two. 

Pp'r^sT 3 "' 1 ' p ' * (P,) t Vidal ' Tom - IV - 
"Sueur. (PO 



and abbots, notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition of councils, still bore arms, and 
went to the wars ; and the custom con- 
tinued far into the third race of the 
French kings. 4 

The utter incompetency of the 
bishops for the duties of their office, 
and the turn of the age in general, con- 
tributed to give them the same fondness 
for war that other persons of rank in 
the state had. And when they could 
not act contrary to the letter of the law, 
they sometimes had recourse to methods 
of evading it, which are ridiculous 
enough. In the thirteenth century, 
says jortin, " it was an axiom, that the 
church abhors the shedding of blood. 
Therefore bishops and archbishops used 
to go to battle, armed with clubs ; and 
made no scruple to knock down an 
enemy, and to beat and bruise him to 
death, though they held it unlawful to 
run him through with a sword." 5 

At length the laws got the better of 
this custom, and the clerical character 
being deemed an indelible one, in con- 
sequence of the spiritual powers sup- 
posed to have been imparted by the 
sacrament of orders, it was ordained, in 
a council of Rouen, in 1174, that clergy- 
men who had been deposed should not, 
however, bear arms, as if they were lay- 
men. 6 

Originally, bishops were not only 
carefully excluded from all business of 
a secular nature, but in the exercise of 
their spiritual power, they were much 
restrained by the civil magistrates, even 
after they became Christians. Jus- 
tinian, who had a great zeal for the 
church, forbade the bishops to excom- 
municate any person before the cause 
of it had been proved in form ; and this 
was so far from giving offence, that 
Pope John II. thanked the emperor for 
his zeal in these Tespects. 7 

But in this period we 6nd the bishops 
not only exercising their spiritual power 
without the least control, but en- 

* Ibid. A. D. 089. (P.) 

S 3 R««>arkA, V. p. 888. (P.) Ed. 1805, III. 

« Floury, (p.) [See A. D. 1100.] 
" Anecdotes, p. 171. {P.) 
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croacbing greatly on the civil power, 
and controlling princes themselves in 
the exercise of their proper authority. 
To this, many circumstances contri- 
buted, but nothing more than the ad- 
mission of the great clergy to seats in 
the assemblies of the state. The igno- 
rance of the laity also gave great power 
to the clergy. As these were the only 
people who could read or write, they 
were universally secretaries, stewards, 
treasurers, &c. Hence the word clerk, 
which originally signified a clergyman 
(clericus) came to deuote an officer in 
the law. 1 

Owing to these causes and to the 
negligence of the princes, who were 
much weakened by their divisions in 
the ninth century, the bishops were 
almost masters of the kingdoms of 
France and Germany, disposing of 
everything at their pleasure. Though 
Amoul, archbishop of Bheims, was a 
traitor, and deserving of the greatest 
punishment, two kings of France, Hugh 
and Kobert, did not pretend to have 
him judged except by the clergy, in 
consequence of which he ran no risk 
with respect to his life, and could only 
have been deposed ; and by means of 
the popes he was confirmed in his see, 
and continued in it to his death. 1 

The crusades contributed much to 
the advancement of the clergy; the 
crusaders leaving their estates to their 
management, and sometimes selling 
them, in order to equip themselves for 
those distant expeditions. 8 

The ceremony of consecration, which 
was introduced in the middle of the 
eighth century, afforded the priests a 
pretence to intermeddle with the rights 
of princes. For in putting on the 
crown they seemed to gi ve the kingdom 
on the part of God ;* and this ceremony 
was soon deemed so necessary by the 
superstitious people, that no coronation 
was deemed valid without it, in con- 
sequence of which the priests had a 

i Floury 's Seventh Discourse, pp. 12, 19. (P.) 
a Sueur, A. D. 991. {P.) 
* llistoirc den Papes, II. p. 527. (P.) 
« Fleury, XIII. p. 30. (P.) [Viial, Tom. IV. 
p 13S.] 



real negative on the claims of kings, 
and in case of a contest the party 
favoured by the clergy was sure to pre- 
vail. 

Also the consequence of the excom- 
munications of those times, which was 
a cutting off of all intercourse between 
the excommunicated persons and the 
rest of the world, affected the prince 
as well as the people. For the man 
who was not deemed worthy to trans- 
act any civil business, was certainly 
unfit to be a king. After the death of 
Louis V. Charles of Lorraine was the 
presumptive heir to the crown of 
France ; but the clergy, who were then 
the most powerful order in the state, 
having excommunicated him, he was 
reckoned disqualified to wear the crown. 

But the first remarkable attempt 
upon the rights of royalty by priests, 
was the deposition of Vamba, king of 
the Visigoths, in Spain, at the twelfth 
Council of Toledo, m 681. On the pre- 
tence of his being a penitent, he nad 
been clothed with the monastic habit, 
though it was unknown to himself, his 
disorder having made him insensible. 
For the two characters of monk and 
king were deemed to be incompatible. 
The second example was that of Louis 
le D^bonaire, who had likewise been in 
a state of penitence, after which the 
bishops who imposed the penance, 
pretended that he could not resume 
the royal dignity* The opinion that 
bishops had a power of deposing kings 
made such progress in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, that the kings them- 
selves acquiesced in it. 6 

The primary cause of the temporal 
power of the clergy was the wealth 
which they acquired by the liberality 
of the laity; which, in those super- 
stitious times, knew no bounds. Do- 
nations for pious uses were so profuse, 
as to threaten the utter extinction of 
all merely civil property; so that no 
effectual check could be put to it, 
but by laymen assuming ecclesiastical 
titles, and by degrees resuming their 

4 Ibid. (P.) 

• Ibid. Seventh Discourse, p. 12. (P.) 
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property, in the character of lay-inv 
propriations, which has been a subject 
of great complaint to the clergy. This 
was certainly an abuse and an irregu- 
larity ; but one evil is often made use 
of, in the course of Divine Providence, 
to correct another. 

The notion that temporal and spiri- 
tual goods had such an affinity, that 
the one might be procured by means 
cf the other, could not fail to operate 
in favour of the wealth, and conse- 
quently of the temporal power, of the 
clergy. These were the venders of a 
valuable commodity, and the rich laity 
were the purchasers. And were not 
many ancient writings and charters, 
&c, still extant, we should not believe 
how nearly the grant of money and 
lands to the church, for the good of 
men's souls, approached to the form of 
a bargain and sale in other cases. The 
grants by .which estates, <fcc, were 
made to the church, were often express 
stipulations for the good of their own 
souls, and those of others. 

Thus, when Ethelwolf tythed 1 the 
kingdom of England, he said, " It was 
for the good of his own soul, and those 
of his ancestors." An act of King 
Stephen says, " I, Stephen, by the 
grace of God, king, being desirous of 
sharing with those who barter earthly 
things for heavenly felicity, and moved 
thereto by the love of God, and for the 
good of my own soul, and of my father 
and mother, and the souls of all my 
relations, and my royal ancestors; to 
wit, of King William my grandfather, 
King Henry my uncle, &c, do, by the ad- 
vice of my barons, give to God and the 
holy church of St. Peter, and the monks 
thereof, the tythes of all lands, &c." 2 

Wealth and power generally go hand 
in hand, and the one will never fail to 
introduce the other. With the clergy 
it was their spiritual power that was 
the cause of their wealth, and their 
wealth contributed to create their tem- 
poral power. But before the clergy 

1 See Milton, Hist . of England, B. p. 228 
Rapin, L. iv. I. p. 290. 
» Floury, p. 8». </>.) 



assumed any proper power over the 

laity, they exempted themselves from 
their jurisdiction, which they began to 
do very early, and with tbe consent of 
the Christian emperors, who did not 
wish to see persons of an order which 
they so much respected brought into 
the ordinary civil courts. It was there- 
fore only in extreme cases that any of 
the clergy were brought before them. 
Athalanc, the Gothic king of Italy, 
approved of this custom. 3 

Moreover, as the Christian emperors 
had a respect for the clergy, and a con- 
fidence in them, they chose to extend 
the effects of church censures ; where- 
by it was in the power of the clergy to 
prevent or punisn many offences of a 
civil nature, so that in time all the 
bishops had courts of their own ; and 
when the popes got power, it was ne- 
cessary that the power of the bishops 
should rise in some proportion to it. 
Boniface VIII. made a decree by which 
the bishops might at all times have 
their auditories, and consequently put 
the accused in prison. But this was 
not much regarded, nor Had the eccle- 
siastics a prison before the pontificate 
of Eugenius I. 4 

By degrees the dignity of the priests 
rose so much higher than that of the 
temporal powers, that it was deemed 
a thing absolutely intolerable, that a 
clergyman should, be subject to any 
temporal tribunal; and as the canon 
law did not punish with death, the 
clergy enjoyed almost an absolute im- 
punity for the commission of any crime 
whatever. And in those dark and ig- 
norant ages, the disposition of the 
clergy to violence, and crimes of every 
kind, was little, if at all, less than that 
pf the laity. It appears in the reign 
of Henry II. of England, that more 
than a hundred murders had been 
committed by clergymen, whom the 
civil powers could not bring to justice. 9 
As to the higher ranks of the clergy, 
it was hardly possible that they should 

8 Anecdotes, p. 188. (P.) 
« Ibid. p. 110. (P.) 

* HUt. of Popery, III. p. 130. {P.) Ed. 1733, L 
p. 391. See Jlapin, L. Tif II. p. 187. 
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be punished for any crime, on account 
of their right of appeal to Rome, and 
the certainty of their finding protection 
there, especially if they had any dif- 
ference with their sovereign. Besides, 
in those times no clergyman could be 
punished capitally without previous 
degradation, and a priest could not be 
degraded but by eight bishops, to as- 
semble whom was a great expense. 

In that reign of superstition, the 
clergy could be in no want of plausible 
pretences to interpose in civil affairs. 
Among others, they pretended to have 
jurisdiction in all cases of sin, in con- 
sequence of which, says Fleury, the 
bishops made themselves judges in all 
law-suits, and even in all wars among 
sovereigns, and in fact made them- 
selves to be the only sovereigns in the 
world. 1 In a council of Narbonne, in 
1054, persons who refused to pay their 
debts were excommunicated. 8 Had 
church censures extended to no other 
cases than these, the abuse would not 
have been much complained of. 

The case in which the clergy inter- 
fered the most was in things relating to 
marriage. For as incest is a sin, they 
made themselves judges of the degrees 
of relationship within which it was law- 
ful to contract marriage. And as dis- 
pensations for marriage within those 
degrees was very gainful, it was their 
interest to extend those degrees, that 
dispensations might be more frequently 
wanted. 

Before the time of Justin II. eccle- 
siastical canons began to encroach upon 
the province of the secular power in 
this respect, forbidding the marriage 
of cousins, and of the children of 
cousins, and introducing a different 
method of counting the degrees of rela- 
tionship, which is not more ancient 
than Pope Gregory or Zachary. Ac- 
cording to Fleury, the difference be- 
tween the canon and the civil law on 
this subject arose about the year 1065, 
when two degrees in civil law were 
one by the canon law, the former 

» Seventh Discourse, p. 20. (P. 
* Fleury A. D. 1054. (P.) 



counting upwards to the common an- 
cestor, and then down again to the per- 
sons whose degree of relationship was 
to be determined. Whereas the custom 
was now to begin with the common an- 
cestors, and count to the more remote 
of the two parties. Brothers, there- 
fore, who, according to the civil law, 
were in the second degree of relation- 
ship, according to the canon law were 
in the first; and cousins-german, 
which were in the fourth degree, were by 
the canons brought to the second, &c. 8 

Besides this advantageous method 
of counting the degrees, the clergy 
likewise added to the number of de- 
grees within which it was not lawful 
to contract marriage. Mezerai says, 
that about the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, the degrees of relationship within 
which marriage was prohibited were 
extended to seven, wnich very much 
embarrassed sovereign princes, who 
were generally related to one another 
within those degrees. 

Another method of extending the 
degrees of relationship was, by consi- 
dering the relations of one party as 
those of the other. In 557, a council 
at Paris forbade the marriage of a 
wife's sister; many persons having 
then done it, after the example of King 
Clotaire, who had married the sister of 
his deceased wife. 4 Relation by adop- 
tion was also made to have the same 
effect as that by nature. In 734, the 
Pope not only advised to dissolve the 
marriage of a man with a woman 
whose child he had before adopted, but 
to punish him with death. 5 And what 
will be thought perhaps more extraordi- 
nary, the spiritual relationship, as it 
was called, or that of godfather or god- 
mother, was made to have tile same 
effect as a natural relation of the same 
name. 6 

The number of lawful marriages were 
also reduced. Second marriages were 
soon reckoned improper, and with re- 
spect to the clergy, absolutely unlawful, 

> Ibid. XIII. p. 147. (P.) [A. D. 
« Sueur. ("P.) i 
» Ibid. (P.) ' * i ' * 

• Ibid A. D. 095. (P.) 
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it being soon imagined to be forbidden not interfered, as in respect to usury 
by Paul, who says, a bishop must be and concubinage. And because the 
the husband of one xoifc. Lpiphanius crime of heresy drew after it the loss 
mentions a person who being a widower of estates, and of all civil rights, even 
married a second wife, that he might with respect to the sovereign, the clergy 
not be made a priest. Jerome says, could always accuse of this crime any 
we do not desire, but we allow of person whom they meant to destroy ; 
second marriages. 1 In 901, the patri- and if the prince would not submit to 
arch of Constantinople refused to their sentence, he was accused of not 
marry the emperor Leo, a fourth time, believing the power of the keys, and 
alleging a law which he himself had accused of heresy.* 
made, that no person should marry The ordinary jurisdiction of the 
more than twice. After much alterca- bishops was much restrained by the 
tion on the subject, it was agreed, in Pope's legates, especially from the 
902, that third marriages should be eleventh century; and the bishops, 
lawful, but not fourth.* thus restrained, endeavoured to ex- 
It was thought proper in very early tend their jurisdiction at the expense 
times, that a new-married couple of the lay-judges, by three methods, 
should have the benediction of the viz. the quality of the persons, the 
bishop or a priest. Thus, in the fourth nature of the causes, and the multipli- 
Council of Carthage, in 398, it was cation of the judges. Boniface VilL 
ordered that the bride and bridegroom ordained that laymen should have 
should be presented to a priest for his no power over ecclesiastical persons or 
benediction, and that, out of respect goods, and the bishops made as many 
to it, they should abstain from com- clergy as they pleased, by which means 
merce the first night.* This custom of they drew great numbers from the tem- 
giving the benediction prepared the poral jurisdiction, an abuse which was 
way for the clergy being considered as carried to an enormous extent. Be- 
the only persons before whom marriage cause widows and orphans had been 
could be legally contracted, and the protected by the bishops in early ages, 
laity were effectually excluded when they now undertook all their causes, 
matrimony was made one of the seven even those of the widows of kings, 
sacraments. Marriage also came under and those of kings themselves in their 
the cognizance of the clergy by means minority. They also took cognizance 
of the oath which the parties took to be in all cases in which lepers were con- 
faithful to each other. For Fleury says, cerned. Lastly, the bishops multiplied 
the clergy included within their juris- judges, and thereby extended their 
diction everything in which oaths were jurisdiction, establishing their officials 
concerned, as well as where the causes in various places besides the episcopal 
had any connexion with things spi- city. The archdeacons and chapters 
ritual. Thus on account of the sacra- also did the same, and all these had 
ment of marriage, they took cognizance their delegates, sub-delegates, and other 
of marriage portions, cases of dowry, commissaries. 6 However, in all great 
of adultery, of legitimacy, and also of causes, the authority of the bishops was 
wills; because it was supposed that much lessened by the number of ap- 
the church ought not to be without peals to the court of Rome ; and after- 
some pious legacy. 4 wards the Inquisition also encroached 
The clergy also claimed entire juris- upon the jurisdiction of the bishops, 
diction in cases of heresy and schism, as well as on that of the ordinary 
and in matters where the civil law had judges. 7 

i Le Clerc'a Hist. EccL A. D. 158. (P ) : 

'8ueur. (P.) • Ibid. p. 17. (P.) 

J Ibid. (P.) ■ ibid. p. 18. (P.) 

* Fleury'a Seventh Discourse, p. 17. (P.) » Ibid. p. 23. (P.) 
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A circumstance which contributed necessary to hold another synod on this 
not a little to make the clergy intent subject at Calne, four years afterwards, 
upon extending their authority in the in which it was finally decided. 4 
state, and to make them formidable in With the high rank and the wealth 
it, was their not being allowed to which the clergy acquired, it is not to 
marry. In consequence of this, great be wondered that they should not im- 
numbers of them became less attached prove in virtue, heavenly-mi ndedness, 
to their respective countries, and made and a careful attention to the duties 
the hierarchy alone their great object, of their office. Complaints of their 
This point, however, was not estab- arrogance, avarice and voluptuousness, 
lished without much opposition. A are without end; and yet, vicions as 
council held at Constantinople under the clergy in general were, they were 
Justinian II. gave the priests leave to reverenced almost to adoration by the 
marry, though the popes had enjoined ignorant vulgar of those ages. This 
the contrary. Many priests had wives arose, in a great measure, from the 
even in the West about the year 1000 ; sentiments and customs of the Northern 
but, in 1074, Gregory VII. decreed in nations before their conversion to Chris- 
council, not only that priests "should tianity; which in those days consisted 
abstain from marriage," but that they in nothing more than their being taught 
who had wives should either dismiss to say by rote some general principles of 
them, or quit their office. But even the Christian religion, being baptized, 
this law was often disregarded. 1 and changing the objects ot their 

That the true motive to this, in later superstitious customs. For these were 
ages, was not a regard to purity, is evi- suffered to continue the same as be- 
dent, from its being no objection to fore, only, instead of bein^ acts of 
priests to keep many concubines, even homage to their heathen deities, they 
publicly. John Cremensis, who came were now taught to consider them as 
to England to hold a synod for the directed to the popish saints, 
purpose of prohibiting the marriage of Now these people having been before 
priests, was the very night after the their conversion absolutely enslaved by 
council found in bed with a common their priests, having never been used to 
prostitute. 3 Father Simon says, that undertake anything, even in civil or 
the priests being prohibited from mar- military affairs, without their counsel; 
riage, made no scruple of keeping con- when they became Christians, they 
cubines. 3 It was in 970 that a synod transferred the same superstitious de- 
was held at Canterbury, in which it ference to their Christian priests, who, 
was decreed that the clergy in Eng- we may be sure, did nothing to check 
land should either part with their it.* In the dark ages, the profligacy of 
wives or their livings ; a law which the clergy perhaps exceeded, that of the 
Dunstan enforced with great rigour, laity, as the sacredness of their cha- 
The priests, however, were much averse racter gave them a kind of impunity, 
to this law, and therefore it was found One Fabricius complains of the luxury 

of the clergy in his time, towards the 

Ch ttfiSefafi 1, P * (P ° ° ent **" end ofthe tenth centur y» in thefollow- 
• HUtoty of Popery, in. p. 45. (P.) it la ing terms :— They no longer saluted 

creditable to a priest of the same church, "John on e another with the title of brotlier, 

SnSf^^'ra^m^Sltfi J»* °f •»«*»■*. th«J would not 
thus acknowledges and censures the fact : "Res learn any thing belonging to their minis- 

asperrima negari non potuit, celari non do- try ^nt committed the whole to their 
cuit ; et sic qui summo hom>ro uoiquo nabc- J ' 

batur, ingloriosus et Dei judicio confusus cum * At this council the king and nobles were 
summo dedecoro in sua repedavit. IIoc si present with the prelates and abbots. OeoRapin, 
cuiquam displiceat, taccat, no Johanncm sequi L. for. I. p. 307. 

Tideatur." Hist, of Popery, 173.5, I. pp. 3C3, 364. » Mosheim, II. p. 59. [P.) Cent. viii. Pt. Ji. 
» On Church Revenues, p. 78. (P.) Ch. ii. Sect. iL 
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vicars. Their study was to have horses, 
cooks, maitres d'h6tel, concubines, buf- 
foons and mountebanks ; and they ap- 
plied to the emperor for leave to hunt 
all sorts of wild beasts. 1 

Nothing, perhaps, can show th6 pride 
of the clergy in a stronger light, than 
the decrees of the eighth general 
council, held at Constantinople, in 869, 
in which it was ordered that bishops 
should not go before princes, that they 
should not alight from their mules or 
horses, but that they should be con- 
sidered as of equal rank with princes 
and emperors; that if any bishop should 
live in a low manner, according to the 
ancient and rustic custom, he should be 
deposed for a year; and that if the 
prince was the cause of it, that prince 
should be excommunicated for two 
years. In the same council it was de- 
creed that bishops only should be pre- 
sent at councils, and not secular princes ; 
for that they ought not to be even spec- 
tators of such things as sometimes 
happen to priests. 8 All writers agree 
in giving the most shocking picture of 
the depravity of all ranks of men in the 
tenth century. 3 

When the occupation of churchmen 
and temporal lords differed so very 
little, it is natural to expect that there 
would be no great difference in their 
accomplishments. In the ninth century 
the ignorance of the clergy was so 
great, that few of them could either 
write or read. But one reason of this 
was, that many noblemen and others, 
wanting sufficient talents to appear to 
advantage in the field, retired into the 
church, the great endowments of which 
were temptations to them. The estates 
of the church were also often openly 
invaded, and the ignorant spoilers got 
possession of the benefices. 4 

Britain, being removed from the seat 
of the greatest rapine and profligacy, 
had a greater proportion of learned 
clergy than the rest of Europe, in the 

» Sueur, A. D. 989. (P.) 

a Ibid. A.D. 869. (P.) 

3 Among others, see Sueur, A. D. 909. (P.) 

Ch.iL 0 Sect m ii n ' P " 1W " 10 CCnt ' **' H * 
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?reatest part of the dark ages; an! 
reland had perhaps a greater propor- 
tion than Britain, as they had suffered 
still less by the ravages of the bar- 
barians. 

The very corrupt state of the clergy 
made the monks, and their monasteries, 
of great value to the Christian world. 
With them almost all the learning and 
piety of those ages had an asylum, till 
the approach ofbetter times.* 

In the Church of England there is a 
three-fold order of ministers, viz. 
bishops, priests, and deacons. The 
deacons may baptize and preach, but 
not administer the Lord's supper ; the 
priests may administer the Lord's 
supper, and pronounce absolution ; and 
only the bishops confirm baptized 
persons, ordain ministers, and govern 
the church. The bishop's diocese is 
considered as the lowest kind of a 
church, and the presbyters are con- 
sidered as his delegates or curates. But 
the first English reformers considered 
bishops and priests as of the same 
order, and therefore did not require that 
those who had been ordained by priests 
should be ordained again by a bishop. 
Wickliffe, who began the reformation 
in England, admitted no more than two 
degrees in the ministerial office, viz., 
deacons and presbyters or bishops. 
These two, says he, were known in 
Paul's time, and others are the inven- 
tion of impious pride. 

There is also another deviation from 
the primitive state of things in the 
Church of England, as the people have 
not in general the choice of their 
minister, 6 and the bishops are all 
nominated by the court. For though 

6 "Where, indeed, could the precious remains 
of classical learning, and tho divine monument* 
of anciont taste, havo been safely lodged, amidst 
the ravages of that age of ferocity and rapine . . . 
except in sanctuaries like these?... There Homer 
and Aristotle were obliged to shroud their heads 
from the rage of Gothic ignorance ; and there the 
sacred records of divine truth were preserved like 
treasure, hid in the earth in troublesome times, 
safe but unenjoyed." On Monastic Institutions. 
Miscel. Pioces, by J. and A. L Aikin, 1775, Ed. 2, 
pp. 91, 92. 

6 In some parishes, the inhabitants ha?e, al- 
ternately, a choice ; the chancellor nominating to 
the intermediate vacancy. 
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the dean and chapter have the nominal custom was set aside, and the king 
choice, the king sends them an express himself immediately appointed the 
order to choose such as he shall direct. 1 bishops ; but the old custom was re- 
in the reign of Edward IV. this absurd newed in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

,r s ssrSss. sspftar^ aw au <*• - ^num ■»> 

the person whom, by her letters missive, sho Chosen by the D18hopS, the chancellor, 

hath appointed; and they are to choose no 0 r some lay patrons. When a new 
other." RUihts of the Ctermr, 1709, p. 90. Sco i • i. i i i • • i_ xi. 

LUutfs Priestley] Vol. ii p. 339, Note t. To rector is to be placed in a parish, the 

which add the following testimonies : "This patron of the hiving recommends whom 

order of admitting none to any ecclesiastical 1^ + ft fl, 0 Vn H hnn and +hp 

function, but by election of all the faithful, in a 5\ e P iea ses 10 tne bisnop, ana tlie 

general assembly, was inviolably observed, and bishop has no power to relUSe. lllO 

so continued for about two hundred years." rights of patronage to livings are openly 

Father Pa id, on Eccle*. Ben"/. Ch. iii. Ed. 3, p. 6. v e ti 1 i n & j -a ~ a i 

"That the people had votes in the choice of bought and sold ; and it is not reck- 

bishops all must grant ; and it can bo only oned 8imony to buy the next right bf 

SSSr-<S5£25J2S* g^ifffSfc" presentation provided the living be 

p. 96. not void at the tune. 







PART XL 

THE HISTORY OF THE PAPAL POWER. 

THE INTRODUCTION. tors themselves, and rose to a greater 

height of temporal power (and a power 
When we consider that, originally, established on the voluntary subjec- 
the bishops of Rome were nothing more tion of the mind) than almost any 
than any other bishops, that is, the sovereign, the most despotic by law or 
ministers or pastors of a society of constitution, ever attained. And from 
Christians, without any power, even being mere subjects, they came to be 
within their own church, besides that not only princes, but the most imperi- 
of exhortation and admonition, it is ous lords of their former masters ; and 
truly astonishing that the popes, who their ecclesiastical power was still more 
are no other than the successors of absolute and extensive than their civil 
those bishops, should have obtained power. I shall endeavour to point out 
the rank and authority that they have the several steps by which this great 
done ; and it is hardly possible to con- change was made, 
ceive how the one should have arisen The ground of the papal pretensions 
from the other. There is not, indeed, to power, in later ages, was the popes 
in the whole history of human affairs, being the successors of the apostle 
another example ot so great a change Peter, to whom was delivered by Christ 
in the condition of any order of men the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
whatever, civil or ecclesiastical. But whatever was meant by that ex- 

From being in the lowest state of pression, Peter himself assumed no 
persecution, in common with other pre-eminence over the rest of the 
Christians, and having nothing to do apostles. Paul opposed him to his 
with things of a temporal nature, they face, and says that he himself was not 
came to be the greatest of all persecu- inferior to tho very chiefest apostles. 
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Also, though it be probable that Peter 
was at Rome, and suffered martyrdom 
there, it is not probable that he was 
ever the proper bishop of Rome, or of 
any particular place; the apostles 
having a general jurisdiction over the 
church at large, appointing and direct- 
ing the conduct of all the bishops ; an 
office to which they appointed no suc- 
cessors at alL 

The title of pope (papa), which sig- 
nifies father, wae not originally peculiar 
to the bishop of Rome, but in early 
times was commonly applied to other 
bishops, especially in the greater sees. 
Thus Cornelius, bishop of Rome, called 
Cyprian the pope of Carthage; and it 
was not till about the beginning of the 
seventh century, that the bishops of 
Rome appropriated that title to them- 
selves. 

One of the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances relating to the papal 
power is, that, though the founda- 
tions on which it rested, were entirely 
changed, and those pretences on which 
the greatest stress was laid, had not 
been heard of, or hinted at, for many 
centuries ; yet being continually urged, 
in dark ages, they came at length 
to be universally acknowledged, and 
acquiesced in, even by those princes 
whose interest it was to oppose them. 
And in time the business transacted 
at the court of Rome was so great and 
peculiar, that nothing was more sen- 
sibly felt than the want of unity in it, 
during the great schism in the papacy. 1 
All Europe was in the deepest afflic- 
tion on the occasion; and instead of 
rejoicing in the division of this enor- 
mous controlling power, it was the 
great object of princes and people to 
unite the church under its one proper 
head. Had the sun been divided, and 
its light been in danger of being extin- 

guished, the Christian world would 
ardly have been more alarmed than 
it was ; so necessary was the subjec- 
tion of all Christians to one supreme 

1 On the death of Gregory XL. in 1378, when 
there were rival popes, one at Koine, and the 
other at Avignon. 



head of the church, at that time, 
deemed to be. The rise and progress 
of such an amazing power, from so 
very low a beginning, is indeed a great 
object, and well deserves to be con- 
sidered with attention. 



SECTION £ 

OF THE STATE OF THE PAPAL POWER 
TILL THE TIME OF CHARLEMAGNE. 

The first cause of the increase of 
power to the popes was the same that 
enlarged the power of the bishops of 
all the great cities of the empire ; in 
consequence of which they had the 
power of calling, and presiding in, the 
assemblies of bishops within the pro- 
vinces to which the civil jurisdiction of 
their respective cities extended: and, 
by degrees, as has been observed be- 
fore, they had the power of ordaining 
the bishops in their provinces, and a 
negative on the choice of the people. 

The bishops of the most important 
sees were at length distinguished by 
the title of patriarchs, who had all 
equal power, and differed only with 
respect to rank and precedency ; and 
in general the bishop of Rome was 
considered as the first in rank, out of 
respect to the city in which he pre- 
sided. After the see of Rome, the 
preference was given to the other great 
sees, in the following order, viz. those 
of Constantinople, Alexandria, An- 
tioch, and Jerusalem. The churches 
of Africa do not appear to have been 
subject to any of these patriarchs ; 
and Cyprian, who was bishop of Car- 
thage, in the third century, had the 
same power that the bishops of Rome 
had, viz. to assemble the bishops of 
his province, to preside in their coun- 
cils, and to admonish his brethren. 2 

The proper authority of the bishop 
of Rome, though he was the only per- 

» Moaheim. I. p. 215. (P.) Cent iii. Pt. it. 
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eon in Italy distinguished by the title 
of metropolitan, did not extend over 
the whole of Italy, but only the 
southern parts of it, or those provinces 
which were called suburbican, because 
they were subject to the imperial vicar, 
who resided at Bome, while all the 
northern parts were subject to the 
vicar of Italy, as he was called, in 
temporal matters; and to the arch- 
bishop of Milan in spirituals; the 
vicar of Italy residing in Milan. 1 

But though the power of the bishops 
of Rome had no legal extension beyond 
that of other patriarchs, they had 
much more autnority and influence 
than other bishops, on account of the 
dignity of their city, which was the 
capital of the Boman empire, and like- 
wise on account of the great wealth 
and large revenues of that see. More- 
over, as it had been the custom to 
appeal to Borne in all great civil cases, 
so if the bishops of Borne were only 
equal to other bishops of the great 
patriarchal sees, (and in early times 
they were probably superior to them 
in knowledge and character,) it would 
be natural, when differences of opinion 
arose, for each party to wish to have 
the sanction of the see of Borne. On 
these accounts appeals were more fre- 
quently made to Borne than to any 
other place ; and this voluntary defer- 
ence was afterwards expected, and then 
insisted upon, Christians in general 
haying been by habit disposed to yield 
to its authority. 

The Arian controversy afforded the 
bishops of Bome several opportunities 
of extending their power. Athanasius 
himself engaged the protection of Pope 
Julius ; and it was chiefly by the influ- 
ence of the see of Bome that the Trini- 
tarian doctrine came to be established. 
But before this time, Victor, bishop of 
Bome, interposed his autnority, but 
without effect, in the controversy about 
the time of keeping Easter, proceeding 
so far as to excommunicate all the 
Eastern churches, because they did not 
conform to the custom of the Western 
i Anecdote., p. 78. (P.) 



church in this respect. But no regard 
was paid to his decision, though after- 
wards the Council of Nice determined 
the question as he had done. 

On this, and on other occasions, the 
papal pretensions did not pass unno- 
ticed, or without opposition. Some 
stand, though an ineffectual one, was 
always made to every encroachment; 
and the early popes themselves, who 
began to usurp a little, and to convert 
that into a matter of right which had 
originally been mere courtesy, would 
have been shocked at the idea of a 
small part of what was done by their 
successors. A number of decretal epis- 
tles have, indeed, been alleged as proofs 
that the earliest popes always held and 
exercised a sovereign power in the 
church. But these were manifestly 
forged, as the Papists themselves now 
acknowledge; and many facts in the 
early history of the church, and of the 
papacy, prove, incontestably, that the 
bisnops of Bome had no more real 
power than other metropolitan bishops. 

In the sixth Council of Carthage 
(426) it was concluded by the bishops 
who composed it, that they would not 
give way to the encroachments of the 
bishops of Bome on their rights and 
liberties, and they gave immediate no- 
tice to Pope Celestme, to forbear send- 
ing his officers among them, " lest he 
should seem to introduce the vain in- 
solence of the world into the church of 
Christ." Various other councils also 
made decrees to the same purpose. 
But when the patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antioch were oppressed by that of 
Constantinople, they had recourse to 
the Church of Bome; and by their 
example inferior bishops appealed thi- 
ther also, when they were oppressed by 
the bishops of Alexandria ana Antioch. 2 
By this means the bishops of Bome 
acquired a considerable degree of influ- 
ence even in the East. 

After the prevalence of the Maho- 
metan powers in Asia and Africa, as 
there remained only two rival metro- 

» Moshoim, I. p. 374. (P.) Cent. v. Pt. li. Ch.U. 
Soct. vi. 
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politans, viz. those of Rome and Con- dren ; and who in this manner courted 
stantinople, they were continually at the friendship of the bishop of Rome, 
variance; and at first the bishops of whose power in the western part of the 
Constantinople, where the emperor re- empire was then very considerable, 
sided, had the advantage. These had For the popes acquired a great acces- 
extended their jurisdiction so much sion of power, and had much more 
before the reign of Justin, that it com- influence in all civil affairs, in conse- 
prehended Illyricum, Epirus, Mace- quence of the removal of the seat of 
donia, and Achaia. Afterwards it ex- empire from Rome to Constantinople, 
tended to Sicily, and many places in But they were of much more conse- 
the southern parts of Italy, and they quence after the Lombards settled in 
contended with the bishops of Rome Italy. For by taking part sometimes 
for the superintendence of Bulgaria and with them, and sometimes with the 
other countries. 1 emperor, they made themselves for- 

Thc three other Eastern patriarchates midable to both, and by this means 
having been either abolished or much their usurpations passed without cen- 
reduced, the bishops of Constantinople sure. 

took occasion from it to carry their That the authority of the sees both 

extensions to an authority so much of Constantinople and of Rome arose 
ghcr than before, that John, who was from the dignity of the cities, is evi- 
chosen patriarch of Constantinople in dent from this circumstance, viz. that 
585, assumed the title of oecumenical before the year 381, the see of Con- 
or universal bishop. This title was stantinople had depended upon that of 
severely condemned by Gregory the Heraclea, which had been the former 
Great, who was then bishop of Rome, metropolis of the province ; but from 
as tending to diminish the authority of that time the council ordained, accord- 
other bishops. He even called it bias- ing to the wishes of Theodosius, that 
phemy, and a name invented by the the bishops of Constantinople should 
devil; adding, that whoever called hold the principal dignity after that of 
himself, or wished to be called, univer- the bishops of Rome. 4 But afterwards, 
sal bishop, was the forerunner of Anti- viz. in a council held at Constantinople, 
christ. 3 Nay, upon this occasion, by under Justinian II., it was ordained 
way of contrast, he took the title of that the patriarchs of Constantinople 
Servus Servorum Dei, or Servant of the should be equal to those of Rome. 
Servants of God, and he was the first It was in the reign of ValentiniauIII. 
pope who used that style in his letters.' that, by the influence of Leo, the popes 
But not more than eighteen years gained the greatest accession of power 
after the death of this Gregory, viz. in m the West, within the period of which 
606, Boniface III. obtained of the em- I aui now treating. Before this time 
perorPhocas, that the bishops of Rome the popes had no proper authority be- 
alone should, from that time, have this yond the suburbican provinces. 6 But 
very title of universal bishop. The this emperor extended their authority 
circumstance which made the assump- to all the bounds of his empire, even 
tion of this title the more odious, be- into Gaul, and ordered that whatever 
sides its having been rejected with so should be done m that country without 
much indignation by the predecessors the authority of the Pope, should have 
of Boniface, was its being granted by no force. 6 The bishops assembled at 
one who had risen to the empire by Rome in 378, approved of this aug- 
the murder of the preceding emperor mentation of the power of the popes. 7 
Mauritius, his wife, and all his chil- ♦ 8ueur , A . D . 381 . (P<) 

, , • Anecdotes, p. 81. (P.) 

« Anecdotes p. 158. (P.) • Baanaffe, 1. pk 248-4. (P.) 
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An opportunity soon offered of mak- Marcian, one Julian, whom lie declares 
ing use of this power. For in the year to be his legate, established by him to 
440, CheUdonius, being deposed in solicit at the emperor's court all 
Gaul, appealed to the Pope, who re- things relating to the faith and peace 
ceived him into communion, and by of the church, against the heretics of 
the authority of Valentinian reinstated the age. This is the beginning of the 
him. This was the first encroachment Pope's legates residing at Constanti- 
that was made by the popes on the nople, who were afterwards called 
liberties of the Gallican church. 1 It Apocrismrii"* 

was not, however, till a long time after The pones were also very attentive 
this, that any direct application was to send legates into nations newly 
made to the popes for preferment in converted, and thereby subjected them ' 
France. Auxanius, bishop of Aries, was to their patriarchate. Thus the Bul- 
the first bishop in France who, in the garians being converted, the Pope im- 
year543, sent to ask for the pallium, or mediately sent an archbishop thither, 
the archiepiscopal cloak, from Home, which was the beginning of the con- 
His predecessor had it without asking test between the patriarchs of Home 
for ; and in this case the Pope answered, and those of Constantinople. 6 
that he must first have the consent of After the fall of the Western empire, 
the king of France.* the popes found themselves in a pecu- 

After the reign of Valentinian III., liarly favourable situation for the in- 
the bishops of Rome, finding their crease of their power, the emperor 
powers enlarged, and that they had the being then at a distance, and therefore 
superintendence of all the churches of obliged to take some pains to keep on 
the West, sent their vicars regularly good terms with them, in order to Keep 
into the provinces, whenever there up his interest in the country. Thus 
was the least pretence for it, and thus Justinian paid the Pope many compli- 
watched every opportunity of extend- ments, and called the see of Rome the 
ing their jurisdiction. The first vicars chief of all the churches, hoping by 
which they established were those of this means to drive the Goths out of 
Ulyricnm and of Thessaly. And the Italy. 7 



ledged to be patriarch of all the neighbouring districts, disliking botfi 
"West by the Greeks, as well as by the the Greeks and the northern invaders, 
Latins, as the former wished to have and having no other head, looked up 
the bishop of Constantinople to be to the popes for protection, and at 
considered as patriarch of all the length took an oath of allegiance to 
East. 3 Gregory II. But they considered him 

In 517, Pope Hormisdas appointed as their chief, not as their master, 
bishops of Gaul, Spain, and Portugal, meaning to form a republic, governed 
his vicars in the respective countries, by its own laws. 4 
They were glad to be so honoured, as As the popes extended their power, 
it gave them a rank above their they began to provide a broader basis 
brethren ; and by this means the popes for it. Leo was the first who claimed 
greatly extended their authority in jurisdiction over other churches, as suc- 
those countries. 4 But before this time, cessor to St. Peter ; and when it was 
viz. in 453, " the popes began to keep decreed at the Council of Chalcedon, 
spies and informers at Constantinople, that the see of Constantinople should 
St. Leo recommends to the emperor be second to that of Rome with respect 




' Basnage, I. p. 243. (P.) 
« Sueur, A D. 543. (P.) 
« Anecdotes, p. 144. {P.) 
« Sueur. (P.) 



s Jortin's Remarks, IV. pp. 297, 208. (P.) Ed. 
1805, III. p. 125. 

• Anecdotes, p. 145. (P.) 

• Sueur, A. D. 534. (P.) 

• Anecdotes, pp. 240, 246. (P.) 
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to rank, assigning as a reason for it the 
preeminence of the city, this pope was 
much dissatisfied, because his pre-emi- 
nence was not founded on something 
more stable than the dignity of the 
city, and wished to have it rest on the 
authority of St. Peter, as the founder 
of the see.' From this time we rind 
this foundation for the authority of the 
see of Rome urged with the greatest 
confidence ; and what is most extraor- 
dinary, it seems never to have been 
disputed. In a synod held at Rome, 
in 494, Gelasius said that the Church 
of Rome ought to be preferred to all 
others, not on account of the decrees 
of councils, but for the words of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, when he said, 
14 Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
will I build my church." a But there 
has been much dispute about this de- 
cree, and the meaning of it. 

It was sometime, however, before the 
popes thought of claiming absolute m- 
fallibility, as the successors of an infal- 
lible apostle. The first pope who seems 
to have made this claim was Agatho, 
who, u in an epistle to the sixth gene- 
ral council, holden at Constantinople," 
in 680, said, " that the chair of Rome 
.... never erred, nor can err in any 
point;" and that M all the constitutions 
of the Roman church are to be re- 
ceived as if they had been delivered by 
the divine voice of St. Peter." 3 But 
before this time there had not been 
wanting persons who flattered the 
pride of the popes by very extravagant 
encomiums. Thus, in the fifth cen- 
tury, EnnodiuB, a flatterer of Pope 
Symmachus, maintained that the Ro- 
man pontiff was " constituted judge 
in the place of God, which he filled as 
the vicegerent of the Most High." 4 

With this increase of real power and 
consequence, we may naturally expect 
additional higher titles, and more 
splendour ; ana in this the popes were 

> Sueur, A. D. 401. (P.) 
» Ibid. (P.) 

» Hist, of Popery, II. p. 3. (P.) Ed. 1735, 1. 
T>p- 138, 136. 
« Mo.hcim, I. p. 443. (P.) Cent ft Pt. ii. 

Ch. ii. Sect, ii 



by no means deficient; and as they ap- 
proached to the rank of sovereign 
princes, they omitted none of the usual 
forms or symbols of royalty. But in 
this period, as they had not attained to 
the power, so they did not assume all 
the pomp that they afterwards ap- 
peared in. 

As the Christians affected the cere- 
monies of the heathen worship, the 
popes were ready enough to avail them- 
selves of it, when it might add to their 
personal dignity. Accordingly, as the 
office of Pontifex Maximus had been 
of great dignity in Rome, and had 
generally been assumed by the em- 
perors; from the end of tho fourth 
century, the bishops of Rome were 
often called Pontics, and their office 
the Pontificate. They were also some- 
times called sovereign prelates, or 
sovereign priests. 6 But the title of 
bishops of bishops was not given to the 
Pone seriously in the five first cen- 
turies. 

The ceremony, by which respect is 
generally shown to the Pope, is kissing 
his foot, which was also done to the 
Pontifex Maximus of heathen Rome, 
and was demanded by Domitian, Dio- 
clesian, and some others of the em- 
perors, 6 who were likewise cnief pon- 
tiffs. The civility was first shown to 
Pope Constantine 1. by the emperor 
Justinian II., at Nicomedia. He did it 
out of voluntary respect, out it was 
afterwards claimed "as ... . due to them 
of right from the greatest crowned 
heads." T 

The custom of carrying the Pope 
on men's shoulders after his election, 
which seems to have been borrowed 
from the customs of some of the 
Northern nations, in the choice of their 
chiefs or princes, was first used oy 
Stephen II. He also had all his bulls, 
or edicts, sealed with lead. 1 Like other 
sovereigns, the popes, even in this period, 

a Sueur, A.D. 214. (P.) Let Confomdlez, Ch. ii 
p. 12. 

« Calipula aud fldionaMut. See Let Coiiform. 
Ch. ii p. 27, Whitclocke's Ess. p. 181. 
^ Hist, of Popery, II. p. 10. (P.) 1733,1. p. 138, 
« Sueur, A. D. 752. (P.) 
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made use of the plural number in 
speaking of themselves. This is said 
to have been begun by Boniface III. 
about the year 606 ; who, in approving 
the choice of a bishop, used the words 
Volumus et jubemus, we will and com,' 
viand. 1 Afterwards the popes pro- 
ceeded to assume other titles and forms, 
not only of royalty, but even of divinity; 
which having been first assumed by the 
princes of the East, were from them 
adopted by the Roman emperors, and 
from them by the popes. 2 

So early as the fourth century, the 
bishops of Rome surpassed all their 
brethren in riches and splendour, which 
exceedingly dazzled the common people ; 
and so great a prize being contended 
for, there were often great tumults in 
Rome on the election of a pope, at- 
tended sometimes with murder, and vio- 
lence of all kinds. Many were killed 
on both sides, in 368, during the con- 
test between Damasus and Ursicinus. 

Notwithstanding the power assumed 
by the popes, and though in many 
things they acted independently of the 
emperor, and even opposed him, they 
were still his subjects, and upon some 
occasions he treated them as such. 
The election of the bishop of Rome 
was not deemed valid without the 
consent of the emperor, and Justinian 
deposed two popes. But when the 
seat of empire was removed to Con- 
stantinople, little account was made 
of the consent of the emperor; though 
the popes kept up a formal submission 
to the emperors of the East against 
the Lombard princes till the time of 
Leo Isauricus. 3 And though Constan- 
tine Pogonatus released the popes from 
their usual payments for their confir- 
mation, he expressly retained the right 
of confirmation. 4 

The Gothic kings of Italy also con- 
sidered the popes as their subjects. 
And it appeared in the dispute between 
Symmacims and Laurentius, in 501, 

1 Sueur. (P.) 

» A particular account of tb«m may be seen in 

Sueur, A. D. 549. (P.) 
s Anecdotes, p. 209. (P.) 
• Walah's Hiat. of the Popca, p. 97. (P.) 



when Theodoric was king of Italy, that 
the popes then acknowledged the 
authority of the kings, though they 
were heretics ; that they requested of 
them permission to hold national 
councils, and that they appealed to 
them when they were charged with 
crimes, and submitted to their judg- 
ment. Athalaric, to prevent sucn 
mischiefs as had been occasioned by 
former schisms at Rome, made a rigor- 
ous edict, prescribing the manner in 
wliich the election of bishops and 
metropolitans should hereafter be made. 
This edict was drawn up by Cassio- 
dorus, and nobody considered this as 
any attack upon the authority of the 
church. 5 

The temporal princes, under whom 
the popes lived, sent for them, as well 
as other bishops, and employed them 
in embassies, whenever tney thought 
proper to make use of them. Pope 
John I. was sent by Theodoric to Con- 
stantinople, to obtain of the emperor 
Justinian I. the revocation of an edict, 
which ordained that the churches of 
the Arians should be put into the 
hands of the Catholics. 6 

When the empire of the Lombards 
was entirely put an end to in Italy, 
the nomination of the popes, at least 
the right of confirming them, was still 
in the hands of the temporal princes. 
Adrian, with his whole synod, acknow- 
ledged this power in Charlemagne, and 
Gregory VII. was himself confirmed 
in the papacy by that very emperor 
whom he afterwards deposed. Sym- 
macims had the effrontery to maintain 
to the emperor Anastasius, that the 
dignity of the Pope was superior to 
that of the emperor, as much as the 
administration of the things of heaven 
is above that of the things of the 
earth, and that even a common priest 
was superior to him. But he was far 
from alleging this as a reason why the 
popes should not be subject to the 
emperor in things of a temporal 
nature. 

* Anecdotes p. 165. (P 

• Ibid. p. ib7. 
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One of the prerogatives to which the of the emperor, and they made an 
popes now pretend, is the power of apology for it afterwards, 
summoning general councils, and of At length Charles the Bald, having 
presiding in them. Bnt all the general obtained the imperial dignity by the 
councils within the first five centuries good offices of the popes, discharged 
were summoned by the emperors, them " from the obligation of waiting 
Leo I. joined with many other bishops for the consent of the emperors" to 

in requesting the emperor Theodosius their election. " And thus from the 

to summon a council in Italy, but he time of Eugenius III., who was raised 
tefused, because he had before appoint- to the pontificate, a.d. 884, the election 
ed one in Ephesus. Nor did the popes, of the oishops of Rome was carried on 
or their legates, preside in general without the least regard to law, order, 
councils in early times; but various or even decency, and was generally 
other bishops presided in them; and attended with civil tumults and dis- 
in the first general council, viz. that of sensions, until the reign of Otho the 
Nice, Constantino himself was the Great, who put a stop to those dis- 
principal moderator or director. Speak- orderly proceedings," and prohibited 
mg to the bishops upon that occasion, " the election of any pontiff without 
he said, "Ye are bishops of things the previous knowledge and consent 
within the church, but I am a bishop of the emperor;" and this order was 
as to externals." - enforced to the conclusion of the ninth 

century. Gregory VII., however, tak- 
ing advantage of the divisions of the 
empire, emancipated the see of Home 
from this mark of its subjection to the 
tt empire. 1 
SECTION II. f n ear i y timeS| t h e bishops of Rome, 

the history of the papal power from ^ th ose of other cities, were chosen 
the time of Charlemagne to the & ^ e people, as welj as the clergy 
reformation considerable innovation that 

was made in this respect at Rome, was 
The first thing that I shall notice in at a council held in 1059, under Nicho- 
this period, is the changes that were las II.; when it was ordered that,' upon 
made from time to time with respect to the decease of a pope, the cardinal 
the election of the popes, and the con- bishops should first consider of a 
firmation of them in their office. It is proper person to succeed ; that they 
certain that for many centuries the should then consult with their cardinal 
popes could not be consecrated till clergy, and then, that the rest of the 
their election had been approved of by clergy, and also the people, should give 
the emperors ; and in general a sum their consent. 2 But Alexander III., 
of money had been given at the same in the middle of the twelfth century, 
time, till it was remitted, as I have established the sole right of election m 
observed, by Constantino Pogonatus. the college of cardinals. 
The same right of confirming the popes After this time the term cardinal 
was exercised by the Goths, by Charle- was confined to the seven bishops 
magne, and his successors the emperors within the territory and city of Rome, 
of Germany. But, in 847, Leo IV. had been used to consecrate the 
was chosen pope without the consent Roman pontiff, and to the presbyters 
of the emperor, the Romans being then of the twenty-eight Roman parishes, 
pressed by the Saracens, and finding a 

necessity of having a head. However, ' Mo»belm, II. pp. 120, 121, 207, 208, 280. (P.) 

they deferred the consecration from S^h 1 ^^! r^f^iSSi r^i V*" a 
a xx ... , ., . Cn. 11. Sect. vm. Ccut. xi. Jrt. 11. La. 11. oe 

April to June, waiting for the consent » Flcury. (P.) 
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or principal churches. To appease the the pdpes ceased to date their letters 
tumults that were made by others of by the reigns of the emperors. 2 This 
the clergy, who were by this regulation acquisition was evidently made by 
excluded from the privilege of voting, such policy as is employed by secular 
this Alexander III. conferred the dig- princes to increase their dominions, 
nity of cardinals upon several more of But Stephen, like other artful princes, 
the superior clergy ; and to pacify the was not at a loss for some colour of 
inferior clergy, he, or some of his sue- right, for he pretended that this terri- 
cessors, for it is uncertain, made the tory belonged to him, as being the 
chief of them cardinal deacons, giving spoil of an heretical prince. For the 
them also votes in the election. Lu- Lombards, as well as the Goths, were 
cius III. was the first pope that was Arians. 

chosen " by the college of cardinals, When Charlemagne afterwards put 
alone." 1 an entire end to the empire of the 

I shall just add to this article, Lombards in Italy, the whole of the 
that the almost universal custom of exarchate, the capital of which was 
the popes' changing their names upon Ravenna, was given to the popes, 
their election, began with Bocco di He was probably induced to make 
Porco, in 844, who changed his name this large grant of land to the Church 
to Sergius II., his original name, sig- of Rome by a pretence, which was 
nifying Hog's snout, being thought about this time made, that Constan- 
unsuitable to his dignity. tine the Great had made a Bimi- 

It is not easy to say whether the lar grant of territory to the same 
spiritual or the temporal power of the church ; though it is now universally 
popes was the more extravagant, but agreed that this donation of Constan- 
tly temporal power preceded the spi- tine was a forgery. Notwithstanding 
ritual, and no doubt laid the founda- these large grants, both Pepin and 
tion for it, though other pretences Charlemagne reserved to themselves 
were alleged. But there is no great the sovereignty of all the lands in 
difficulty in making merely ostensible Italy. But this was afterwards sur- 
pretences to be received, when there is rendered to the popes by Lothair L 3 
sufficient power to enforce them ; and The last acquisition the popes made 
it was presently after the commence- was that of the sovereignty of Rome, 
mcnt of this period that the popes the inhabitants of which had always 
acquired that amazing accession of acknowledged the emperor as their 
property and power, which placed them sovereign. But, in 1198, the prefect 
on a level with other princes of Europe, of Rome received his office from the 

The first large accession was made Pope, and not from the emperor.* 
from the spoils of the Lombards in From this time the popes have been 
Italy, with whom Stephen II. had as properly independent as any sore- 
quarrelled, and against whom he tin- reign princes in Europe, 
dertook a journey to France, to solicit From the ninth to the thirteenth 
the aid of Pepin, king of France, who century, " the wealth and revenues of 
promised that if he should drive out the pontiffs had not received any con- 
the Lombards, he would give the popes siderable augmentation ; but at this 
the exarchate of Ravenna and the time they were vastly increased under 
Pentapolis. From their acquisition of Innocent III. and Nicholas III., partly 
the latter, which was maae in 774, by the events of war, and partly by the 

munificence of kings and emperors. 

» Mosheim, ii. p. 271. [Cent. xl. Pt ii. Ch. U. Innocent was no sooner seated in the 

Beet, vi.] The particular rules that are now 

observed in the election of a pope were settled * Anecdotes, pp. 255, 267. (P.) 

in 1 178, and may be seen in the Hittoirt da Papes, » Ibid. pp. 320, 338. (P.) 

Ut p. 88. (P.) « Histoire des Papes, III. p. 120. (P.) 
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papal chair, than he reduced nnder But the ambition of the popes was 
his jurisdiction the prefect of Rome," far from being satisfied with the acqui- 
as mentioned above; "he also seized sition of an independent sovereignty, 
npon Ancona, Spoletto, Assisi, and They soon be^an to extend their claims 
several cities and fortresses which had, to other territories, and even to the em- 
according to him, been unjustly alien- pire itself. For having been accustomed 
ated from the patrimony of St. Peter, to crown the emperors, they took advan- 
«... Nicholas IV. followed his example tage from that circumstance, together 
.... and in 1278," he refused " to with that of the divisions in the em- 
crown the emperor Rodolphus I. before pire, to arrogate to themselves the power 
he had acknowledged and confirmed, of deciding who should be the em- 
by a solemn treaty, all the pretensions peror; and one or other of the candi- 
of the Roman see ; " and immediately dates was but too ready to yield to the 
npon that he seized " several cities demands of the Pope, in order to se- 
and territories in Italy, that had for- cure his interest. In these circum- 
merly been annexed to the imperial stances John VIII. proclaimed Charles 
crown, particularly Romagna and Bo- the Bald emperor in 876, in an assem- 
logna. It was .... under these two bly of the Italian princes at Pavia; 
pontiffs that the see of Rome arrived and in the same manner were his two 
.... at " its highest " degree of gran- successors chosen. From this nomi- 
deur and opulence." 1 nation of Charles the Bald, Sigonius 

Like other politic princes, the popes says, that the empire has been a fief 
gained these advantages chiefly in con- of the holy see. 1 
sequence of divisions in the families of After this, viz. in the eleventh cen- 
the temporal powers. The divisions tury, the popes assumed the character 
between the kings of France of the of lords of the universe, and arbiters 
second race were more particularly of kingdoms and empires. " Before 
the means of advancing the power Leo IX. no pope " claimed " this un- 
of the popes to its greatest height, bounded authority" of transferring 
Those wiio were condemned in France " territories and provinces from their 
had recourse to the holy see, and al- lawful possessors." But this pontiff 
ways found protection there. In like granted " to the Normans, who had 
manner, the popes availed themselves settled in Italy, the lands and territo- 
of the contest between the emperors ries which they had already usurped," 
Lewis and Charles, about the middle or which they should be able to con- 
of the fourteenth century ; in conse- quer from the Greeks or Saracens. 4 
quence of which the imperial power Gregory VII. followed the new max- 
was quite lost in Italy, the popes ims, and carried them farther, openly 
seizing upon some of the towns, and pretending that, as Pope, he had a 
others setting up for themselves. right to depose sovereigns who re- 

The Crusades contributed very much belled against the church. This he 
to complete the power of the popes, founded principally upon the power 
as temporal princes, and brought busi- of excommunication. An excommu- 
ness enough of a civil nature upon nicated person, he said, must, accord- 
their hands. For, they had not only ing to the rules of the apostles, be 
many dispensations to grant to those avoided by everybody. A prince, there- 
who could not go to those wars, but fore, who is excommunicated, must be 
they made themselves judges of all abandoned by all the world, even by 
the differences among those princes his own subjects. This pope never 
that went thither. 2 made any formal decision of this kind, 

» Moehoim, III. pp. 32, S3. (P.) Cent. xiii. Pfc. U. » Sueur, A. D. p. 875. (P.) 

^ 2i2 eot >- It M ™ 4 Moahoim, II. p. 200. (P.) Cent. xL Pt It 

a Fleuiy » Sixtu Discourse, p. 20. (P.) Ch. it Sect. iL 
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nor had he the countenance of any excluded from all possibility of salva- 
council, but he acted upon the maxim, tion." The king being still refractory, 

On the other hand, the defenders the Pope excommunicated him, but he 
of the princes took it so much for " appealed to a general council," and 
granted, that an excommuuicated sent a party of men to bring the Pope 
person was subject to all the above- by force before him. In consequence 
mentioned inconveniences, that they of this he was apprehended at Anagni, 
contented themselves with saying, but the inhabitants rescued him. He 
that a prince ought not to be ex- died, however, presently afterwards, of 
communicated ; which, says Pleury, rage and anguisn. His successor, Bene- 
was giving the popes a great advan- diet XI., of his own accord, withdrew 
tage in the argument. This pope like- the excommunication ; but by this time 
wise urged that, since the clergy have the papal power had begun to decline. 4 
a right to decide concerning things When we consider the effects of ex- 
spiritual, they have, a fortiori, a right communication in those dark ages, and 
to decide concerning tnings temporal, the acknowledged power of the popes 
The least exorcist, he said, is above an to direct that dreadful weapon, and also 
emperor, since he commands demons ; to suspend the exercise of all ecclesias- 
royaltv is the work of the devil, being tical functions, than which nothing 
the effect of human pride ; whereas the could impress the minds of men in those 
priesthood is the work of God. 1 times with more terror and consterna- 

Some of the pretensions of this great tion (as they imagined their everlasting 
pontiff were so very absurd, that one happiness depended on those functions), 
would think they must have refuted we cannot wonder either at the arro- 
themselves by the events. In his dif- gance, or the success of the popes. 




soul, but to the body. We take from for the first time, laid the wnole kingdom 

him all prosperity in this life, and under thisintei*dict, forbidding all divine 

victory from his arms." * service, the use of the sacraments to 

Later popes continued the same arro- the living, and of burial to the dead. 

gant claims, and tho necessity of the The people, terrified by this order, 

times too often induced princes to yielded such implicit obedience, that 

submit to them, though they had some- even the king's own domestics aban- 

times the spirit to resist. In 1225, doned him, except two or three, and 

HonoriiiB III. applied to the pope3 the these threw to the dogs everything that 

words of Jeremiah i. 10 : "I have ... set came from his table. No person even 

thee over the nations, and over the dared to eat out of any vessel which he 

kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, had touched. The king being reduced 

and to destroy," &c. 3 In the fourteenth to this dismal state, was forced to yield, 

century, Boniface VIII., in a quarrel and cancel his marriage.* 

with Philip the Fair, king of France, The degree to which the popes some- 

" asserted that Jesus Christ had granted times carried their rage was truly 

a two-fold power to his church, the dreadful. John XXIII. not only excora- 

spiritual and temporal sword ; that he municated Ladislas, king of Bohemia, 

had subjected the whole human race to but published a crusade against him ; 

the autnority of the Roman pontiff, inviting all Christian princes to make 

and that whoever dared to disbelieve it war upon him, and seize his dominions. 

were to be deemed heretics, and stood His bull upon this occasion contained 

« Fleury, XIII. p. 48. (P.) [Vidal, Tom. IV. 

p. 145.) « Mcwhelm, III. pp. 150-152. (P.) Cent xIt. 

» Ibid. A. D. 107S. (P.) Pt. ii. Ch. ii. Sect. ii. iii. 

• Ilistoire dee Tapes, III. p. 164. (P.) • Sueur, A. D. 998. (P.) 
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an order to all patriarchs, bishops, 
archbishops, and prelates, to publish 
every Sunday and festival-day, by the 
sound of a bell, and with candles lighted, 
and then extinguished by throwing 
them upon the ground, that King La- 
dislaswas "excommunicated, perjured, 
a schismatic, a blasphemer, a heretic, 
a relapse, a favourer of heretics, a 
traitor, and an enemy of the Pope and 
of the church." He also excommuni- 
cated all his adherents and favourers, 
till by a return to their duty they 
should receive absolution ; and ordered 
that whosoever should undertake to 
bury Ladislas, or any of his partisans, 
should be excommunicated, and not be 
absolved but by digging up the body 
with their own hands, and carrying it 
out of the place of Christian burial; 
and that the places on which they 
should lie should be profane for ever. 1 

So fully was this temporal power of 
the popes established, that they alone 
were thought to have the right of dis- 
posing of kingdoms ; and they were as 
regularly applied to for that purpose, 
as the temporal courts for titles of 
nobility, &c. In 1179, Alexander III. 
"conferred the title of ki?ig, with the 
ensigns of royalty, upon Alphonso, 
duke of Portugal, who, under the ponti- 
ficate of Lucius II., had rendered his 
province tributary to the Roman see." 2 
Innocent III. gave a king to the Ar- 
menians in Asia, and in 1204 he made 
Primislas, duke of Bohemia, king of 
that country, and Peter II. king of 
Arragon. The title of king of Ireland 
was also a grant of the Pope to our 
King Henry II.; and when the Por- 
tuguese and the Spaniards were pursu- 
ing their discoveries and conquests, the 
one to the East, and the ether to the 
"West, the popes drew the line that was 
to regulate all their future claims to 
dominion. 3 These acts of universal 

1 Histoire dea Papes, IV. p. 151. (P.) 

2 Mosbeim, II. p. 403. (P.) Cent. xii. Pt II. 
Ch. ii Sect, xiii. 

3 ** King Henry obtained, at tbc band" of the 
Pope, (Martin V.) the perpetual donation to tho 
crown of Portugal, of whatsoever should l>o dis- 
covered from (Jape Bajndoro to the East Indies, 



despotism were beheld with astonish- 
ment, but with silent and passive obedi- 
ence, by all the temporal powers of 
Europe. 

It was in the eleventh century that 
the power of the popes may be said to 
have been at its height. " Then they 
received the pompous titles of masters 
of the world, and .... universal fathers. 
They presided also everywhere in the 
councils by' their legates." They 
decided " in all controversies .... con- 
cerning religion, or church disci- 
pline; and maintained the pretended 
rights of the church against usurpa- 
tions of kings and princes." But this 
was not done without opposition both 
from the bishops, and from the tem- 
poral powers. 4 

In order to preserve this amazing 
power, it was necessary to keep the 
clergy as dependent as possible upon 
themselves, and as little attached to 
their temporal sovereigns. Gregory 
"VII. never forbade the clergy to take 
an oath of allegiance to their respec- 
tive sovereigns ; but this was done by 
Urban II., who made an order for that 
purpose at the Council of Clermont. To 
complete the temporal character of the 
popes, I shall in the last place observe, 
that it was common in the twelfth cen- 
tury to see them at the head of armies. 

The insolence with which the popes 
have acted in the height of their power 
is hardly credible. Gregory VII. 
obliged the emperor Henry IV., whom 
he had excommunicated, and who ap- 

Elied for absolution, to wait three days 
efore he would admit him; though 
both the emperor, the empress, and 
their child waited barefoot, in the 
depth of winter. On the fourth day he 
was admitted, and as a token of his 
repentance, he resigned his crown into 
the hands of the Pope, and confessed 
himself unworthy of the empire, if 
ever he should oppose his will for the 

Inclusively : together with an indulgence, in full, 
for all those devout souls whose bodies should 
chance to bo dropped in the undertaking.' 
Harris, VomytM, 1705, I. p. 3. 

* Mosbeim, 1L p. 259. (P.) Cent. xi.Pt.iL 
Ch. ii. Sect. ii. 
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future ; and he was not absolved with- 
out very mortifying conditions. 1 

Adrian IV. insulted the emperor 
Barbarossa, about the middle of the 
twelfth century, for holding him the 
left stirrup instead of the right, and 
at length the emperor was compelled 
to hold the other stirrup. The next 
Pope, Alexander III., trod upon the 
neck of the same emperor, using at 
the same time this expression of the 
psalmist, " Thou shalt tread upon the 
ton and adder; the young lion and 
the dragon shalt thou trample under 
feet." Psa. xci. 13. 

AVhen Henry VI., the next emperor, 
was crowned by Celestine HI., he 
kneeled before him as he sat in his 
pontifical chair, and was obliged to 
take the crown from his feet ; and 
when the Pope had kicked it off again, 
to show his power to depose him, the 
cardinals were, at length, permitted to 
crown the emperor once more. This was 
done to show that the imperial crown 
depended entirely upon the Pope.* 

Our own country has not been lees 
disgraced by papal insolence. One of 
the bravest of our haughty Norman 
princes, Henry II., could not satisfy 
the Pope with respect to the murder 
of the factious and turbulent prelate 
Thomas a Beckot, (of which, however, 
he was not guilty,) till he walked bare- 
foot to his tomb, and was whipped by 
the monks at Canterbury. King J ohn 
was excommunicated, deposed, and 
made to receive his crown again, at 
the hands of the Pope's legate, and 
to acknowledge himself a vassal of the 
see of Rome. 

In order to evade the tyranny of the 
popes, it was customary, when the times 
would bear it, not to dispute their 
power directly, but to prevent the 
publication of their bulls. Thus when 
Paul V. laid the state of Venice under 
an interdict, they banished those of the 
clergy who complied with the order, 
and at length the popes were glad to 
get Henry IV. of France to make their 

I Fleury, A. D. 1077. (P.) 

» IILstoire dcs Pupes, III. p. Ill (P.) 



peace with the Venetians, who threa- 
tened to break off from their com- 
munion. 

The temporal power of the popes, as 
I have observed before, was more ancient 
than the notion of their infallibility. 
This was not known in the times of 
Pepin or Charlemagne; and though 
councils were not then deemed infal- 
lible, the authority of the Pope was 
held to be subordinate to that. That 
councils are infallible was not pre- 
tended till the popes had been deemed 
to be so; the councils attributing to 
themselves what they had taken from 
the popes.* 

With respect to spiritual power in 
general, the popes derived much ad- 
vantage from the ideas of the Northern 
nations in their state of Paganism. 
For they considered the bishop of Rome 
in the same light in which they had 
before done their arch-dmid, and trans- 
ferred to him that boundless reverence 
with which they had been used to re- 
gard the other. Hence the force of the 
papal excommunications, which, as 
under the druids, deprived a person of 
all the common rights of humanity. 5 

However, besides the constant op- 
position of the Greek church, the over- 
bearing authority of the see of Rome 
was not always submitted to, even in 
the West. It was particularly op- 
posed by the church of Milan, which 
in the former period had been a metro- 

Solitan church, with a jurisdiction in- 
ependent of that of Rome. In 848, 
Angilbert, archbishop of Milan, separ- 
ated entirely from the Church of Rome, 
and continued so nearly two hundred 
years. At length, however, the popes 
got the better of this, as of every otner 
opposition. 

It is in the ninth century that we 
find the first seeds of the doctrine of 
the Pope's infalhbility. Then, at least, 
the popes began to talk in a higher 
strain than usual on this subject; 

3 Moshcim, IV. pp. 319, 320. (P.) Cent. xvii. 
Sect. ii. Pt. i. Ch. LSect. xix. 

4 lfcisnage, Uittoivt, II. p. 507. (P.) 

6 Moshcim, II. p. 03. (P.) Cent. Yiii.Pt.ii. 
Ch. ii. Sect. vi. 
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maintaining that they could not be 
judged by any person, and that their 
decrees, respecting manners, faith, or 
discipline, ought to be preferred even 
to those of the councils themselves, if 
possible. 1 The argument on which this 
claim was rested was the declaration 
of our Saviour to Peter, that he would 
give to him the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven ; and because he likewise said 
that he had prayed for him, that his 
faith should not fail, it was concluded 
that all the successors of Peter at 
Rome would always maintain the right 
faith. Weak as this argument is, it 
was universally acquiesced in, in those 
dark ages ; and the popes acted upon 
it as upon a maxim that could not be 
disputed. When the bishop of Con- 
stantinople was deposed in 861, the 
Pope who had been written to on the 
occasion, but not by way of appeal, 
said in answer, " If they ought to be 
heard who sit in the chair of Moses, 
how much more they who sit in the 
chair of St. Peter!" and he main- 
tained that no bishop of Constantinople 
ought to be deposed without the con- 
sent of the Pope.* 

The authority of the popes having 
gained ground, in the manner that has 
been described above, the opinion of 
their infallibility began to appear un- 
disguised and undisputed, about the 
middle of the eleventh century; Leo 
IX. declaring that the councils, and all 
the fathers, had considered the Church 
of Rome as the sovereign mistress, to 
which the judgment of all other 
churches belonged, and which could 
be judged by none; and that all 
difficult questions ought to be decided 
by the successors of St. Peter, because 
that church had never erred from the 
faith, and would not, to the end. This 
is the first Pope who held this language 
with such firmness. Gregory VII., 
who succeeded him, with more solem- 
nity decreed in a council, that the 
Church of Rome never had erred, and 
never will err, according to the testi- 

» Baanagc, II. p. 546. (P.) 
* Sueur, A. D. 861. (J*.) 



mony of the Scriptures, on the ground 
above mentioned. Bernard andThomas 
Aquinas gave this doctrine the great 
weight of their authority, and they 
were followed by all the schoolmen. 3 

Afterwards, however, several of the 
popes themselves, when they had any 
particular point to gain, and when the 
decrees of former popes were quoted 
against them, made no difficulty of 
departing from this doctrine. Thus 
Jonn XXII., in his quarrel with the 
FratricclU, who represented to him 
that three of his predecessors had 
been of their opinion, answered, that 
" what had been ill-determined by one 
Pope and one council, might be cor- 
rected by another, better informed con- 
cerning the truth." But, except in 
these occasional deviations, the popes 
asserted their infallibility, aud it was 
generally acquiesced in till the time of 
the great schism (1378); when almost 
all the Christian world, seeing the 
popes sacrifice everything to their own 
ambition, dropped the high opinion 
which they had. before entertained of 
them. Nor was it possible to put an 
end to the schism, without setting np 
a council above the popes. 

During the time that the doctrine 
of the Pope's infallibility was gen- 
erally received, the popes frequently 
spoke as if their decrees had been 
dictated by immediate inspiration. 
Thus Pope John VIII. says, that he 
had found that such a thing was the 
council of God, because that of a long 
time it had been revealed, by celes- 
tial inspiration, to his predecessor 
Nicholas. 4 

Such firm hold had the notion of the 
infallibility of the popes on the minds 
of men, that some of the greatest men 
in the Christian world, and even siuce 
the Reformation, were not able to shake 
it off. Father Paul, the great advocate 
of the state of Venice against the usur- 
pation of the popes, admitted that they 

8 On " the opinion of those who lodge in- 
fallibility in tho bishop of Rome," see Gcdde^ 
M«d. Apol. 1800, pp. 58-62. 
m « Sueur, A.D. sfi (/».) 
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ought to be obeyed in all matters of 
doctrine, and what related to the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments 1 . It is 
possible, however, that he might make 
this concession by way of argument, 
while he was disputing against their 
power in things of a temporal nature. 
33 ut this was not the case with the 
famous Fenelon, archbishop of Cam- 
bray, who, when his book was con- 
demned by the Pope, " declared pub- 
licly his entiro acquiescence in the 
sentence." He even read it himself 
"in the pulpit at Cambray," and ex- 
horted the people " to respect and obey" 
it. 2 

Originally, as I have frequently ob- 
sreved, all bishops, and the popes them- 
selves, were chosen by the people. After- 
wards the metropolitans interfered, and 
then the princes reserved to themselves 
the right of approbation, and thus all 
abbots and bisnops were chosen till the 
time of Henry III. of Germany. 3 But 
afterwards the popes claimed the right 
of nomination to all the greater livings; 
having made the tirst attempts of this 
kind in France, where they took advan- 
tage of the weakness of that monarchy. 
They then began to give out, that the 
bishops of Kome were appointed by 
Jesus Christ to be the supreme legisla- 
tors of the universal church, and that 
all other bishops derived their autho- 
rity from them. Opposition was made 
to these claims, but it was ineffectual ; 
and from the time of Lewis the Meek, 
European princes in general suffered 
themselves to be divested of all autho- 
rity in religious matters. 

To gain this point, many memorials, 
and acts of former times, were forged 
in this age, and especially " the famous 
decretal epistles" said to have been 
written by the primitive bishops of 
Kome. They are generally fathered 
upon " Isidore, bishop of Seville," who 
lived in the sixth century. 4 

» Basnage, II. p. 549. (P.) 

2 Mosheim, IV. p. 393. (P.) Cent. xvii. Sect. ii. 
I*t. i. Ch. i Sect. li. See p. 222, tupra. 

a Simon on Church Revenues, p. 01. (P.) 

« Mosheim, II. p. 120. (P.) Cent. ix. Tt. ii 
Ch. ii. Sect viit 



The popes made so artful a use of 
the weakness of the French monarchy, 
that a council held at Rheims, in 991, 
in which the authority of the Pope had 
been disputed, is called the last sighs of 
the liberties of the Gallic Church, the 
bishops of France after this allowing 
the popes a right to depose them. All 
the world, says M. de Marca, was 
obliged to submit to this new opinion, 
and France was at length forced to 
yield at the beginning of the third 
race of their kings. The popes laid all 
their bishops who had assisted at this 
council under an interdict, and would 
not take it off till everything was re- 
stored as before the council. 5 

But it was in the eleventh century 
that the great dispute arose between 
the popes and the emperors of Ger- 
many, about the right of Investiture. 
This consisted, originally, in the prince, 
or chief, putting a clergyman into the 

Sossession of any estate or fief, and was 
one by the delivery of a bough, or in 
such other manner as that in which lay- 
men had been usually invested by the 
same persons. But because, upon the 
death of any incumbent, the priest3 
used to deliver the ring and the crosier 
of the deceased bishop (by which the 
election of a new bishop had been used 
to be irrevocably confirmed) to some 

Serson of their own choosing, before 
ae vacancy was notified to the prince, 
an order was given that those ensigns 
of spiritual power should be transmitted 
to the prince immediately upon the 
death of any bishop, and then he deli- 
vered them to whom he pleased ; after 
which the same ensigns were again 
solemnly delivered by the metropolitan 
bishop. After much contention, and 
much war and bloodshed upon the oc- 
casion, it was compromised, by the 
Pope's consenting that the emperor 
should invest by the delivery of a scep- 
tre, and not of a ring or crosier, which 
were ensigns of a spiritual authority.* 
The principal actor in this great scene 

* Sueur, A. D. 991. (P.) 

« Mosheim, II pp. 239-291. (P.) Cent. xL 
Pt. ii. Ch.ii.Sect xiv. 
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was Gregory VII., who, in a council at ceived with the utmost indignation and 
the Lateran, decided that if any bishop reluctance." * 

received investiture from a layman, Another part of the spiritual power 
both he and the layman should be ex- claimed by the popes is that of grant- 
communicated, ing dispensations to do what would 
In 1199 the popes pretended to have otherwise be unlawful; and from merely 
a right over all benefices, and that all relaxing the severity of discipline, or 
translations from one see to another remitting the penances that had been 
were the especial privilege of the see of enjoined for sin (which, in time, made 
Home. 1 This right, however, was not it to be imagined that they had the 
fully asserted before it was done by In- power of forgiving sin itself after the 
nocent III. in the thirteenth century, commission), they easily passed to the 
who assumed to himself, as pope, the idea of their having a power to forgive 
power of disposing of all offices in the it, and, which was the same thing, of 
church, whether higher or lower, and their making it to be no sin, before the 
of creating bishops, abbots, and canons commission. 

at pleasure. And though the popes It was the wants and the avarice of 
had formerly been strenuous advocates the popes that first led them to grant 
for the free choice of bishops, against these indulgences. The popes, when 
the encroachments of the emperors, this they were settled at Avignon, not being 
pope, and many of his successors, over- able to draw so much as they had used 
turned all those laws of election, re- to do from Italy, had recourse to new 
serving to themselves the revenues of methods of getting wealth. They not 
the richest benefices, conferring vacant only sold indulgences more frequently 
places upon their clients and creatures, than formerly, but disposed publicly 
and often deposing bishops who had of scandalous licences of all sorts, at 
been duly elected, and substituting an excessive price. John XXII. was 
others with a high hand in their room, particularly active in promoting this 
The bishops, however, opposed these abominable traffic. He enlarged the 
encroachments, but generally to little taxes and rules of the apostolical 
purpose. chamber, and made them more profit- 

# Lewis IX. of France " secured the able, though he was not the inventor 
rights of the Gallican Church" in this of them. 

respect "by thatfamous edict,known. . . The height to which the popes, and 
hythensimeoithePragmaticSanction." their advocates, carried their preten- 
This, however, did not make the popes sions in this way is indeed astonishing, 
renounce their pretensions, and their Innocent III., about 1198, decreed that 
legates acted with all the insolence and out of the plentitudc of the papal 
tyranny of their masters in the conn- power, the pope could " of right, dis- 
tries into which they were sent ; inso- pense beyond right ;" and according to 
wuch that Alexander IV. made, "in other decrees the popes claimed the 
1256, a severe law against the avarice power of dispensing even against the 
and frauds of these corrupt ministers, apostles, ana the apostolical canons, 
which, however, they easily evaded by Gratian, the famous canon lawyer, as- 
their friends and their credit at the serted that all men are to be judged by 
court of Home." At last Leo X. en- the Pope, but the Pope himself by no 
gaged Francis I. " to abrogate thePragr- man. And " Cardinal Zabar, speaking 
matic Sanction, . . . and to substitute of the popes, affirms that they might 
in its place another body of laws, more do all things that they will, even things 
advantageous to the papacy," called 
"the Concordat:" but this was "re- 

a MoRhcim, III. pp. 81, 32. 280, 290. (P.) 
Cent. xiii. Pt. ii.jCh. 1L Sect. ill. iv. and Cent, xti 
I Hiatoire des Papea, III. p. 126. (P.) Sect L Ch i. Sect. viL 
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unlawful, and so could do more than 
God himself." 1 

There are too many instances in his- 
tory of the popes reducing these pre- 
tensions into practice, by actually 
granting dispensations to do things 
morally evil, especially to release per- 
sons from the obligation of oaths. In 
1042, Casitnir, king of Poland, having 
retired to a monastery, deputies were 
sent to the Pope, and he absolved him 
from his vows, and permitted him to 
resume the government of his kingdom. 8 
Celestine II. having required Henry, 
king of England, to re-establish Dun- 
stan in the archbishopric of York, and 
he saying that he had swore he never 
would do it as long as ho lived, the 
Pope answered, " I am Pope ; if you 
will do what I require, I will absolve 
you of that oath." The king, however, 
declined it. 3 Henry II. of England, 
having sworn to fulfil his father's will, 
obtained an absolution from the Pope, 
and thereupon deprived his brother of 
his estates, and reduced him to a pen- 
sion. At the Council of Constance, 
John XXIII. drew from many cardinals 
what ho wanted to know of them, by 
releasing them from the oath of secrecy 
which they had taken. 4 The popes 
have always granted dispensations to 
marry within the prohibited degrees of 
consanguinity. Martin V. is said to 
have given leave to a man to marry his 
own sister. 

Another power in spiritual matters, 
which has been claimed by the pojxjs, 
is that of canonization, or the declaring 
what persons should be deemed saints, 
and the objects of worship. In the 
Council at the Lateran, in 1170, under 
Alexander III., " canonization was 
ranked among the greater and more 
important causes, the cognizance of 
which belonged to the pontiff alone." 6 

i History of Popery, I. p. 10. (P.) "Quod omnia 
possint, quicquid liberct, etiam illicita, et sit plus 
quam Deus." De Schism. Int. Gtonro. script, p. 7U3. 
Hist, of Popery, 1735, 1, p. C. 

* Floury. (P.) 

* Histoire des Papes, II. p. 609. (P.) 
4 Ibid. IV. p. 40. [P.) 

* Mosheim, II. p. 403. (P.) Cent. xii. Pt. IL 
Cb. iL 8cct. xiii. 



Another prerogative claimed and 
long exercised by the popes, and yet 
most clearly against all ancient custom, 
was that of calling and presiding in all 
councils ; whereas originally, as I have 
observed, it was the business of the 
metropolitan of each district, and 
afterwards they were called by the 
temporal princes, first the emperor of 
Constantinople, and then other princes 
in their several states. In Germany 
it had always been the custom for the 
metropolitans to presido in their coun- 
cils; but in the year 104-7 the Pope 
claimed a right of sending his legates 
to preside in them. 6 And, in time, this 
claim, though the novelty of it was 
easily proved, came to be universally 
acquiesced in, and nothing but the 
factions of the popes themselves could 
ever have led the world to think or act 
otherwise. But after the great schism 
in the popedom, in which there were a 
long time two popes, and sometimes 
three, there was an absolute necessity 
of calling a council, and giving it a 
power of censuring, degrading, and 
making pope3. 

A new power now being established 
in the world, viz. that of the popes and 
the bishops, a power governed by 
maxims unknown to the world before, 
a new system of laws was of course 
introduced by it. This obtained the 
name of canon law, consisting origi- 
nally of the decrees of general councils 
and synods, and then of the constitu- 
tions of popes, and decisions made by 
the court of Rome. In time these laws 
were collected, and reduced to a system, 
and became tho object of study and 
practice to a new set of lawyers, as the 
Roman civil law had been before. 

Tho first collection of ecclesiastical 
canons was published towards the end 
of the fourth century, by Stephen of 
Ephesus, and it was received with 
universal applause. The Church of 
Rome made use of this collection till 
that of Dionysius Exiguus appeared, 
in the sixth century. These canons 

• Fleury. (P.) 

s 2 
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had no sanctions of a temporal nature, In this country the bishops were 
and therefore the councils generally allowed to have a separate jurisdiction, 
applied to the emperors who had according to the canon law, after the 
assembled them, to compel the obser- Norman conquest, and this continued 
vance of their decrees. 1 till it was abridged under Henry VIII. 6 

In the seventh century the collection Indeed the canon law has never been 
of canons by Isidore of Seville was directly abolished in England, and 
published, composed of the councils though a correction was proposed to 
held in Greece, Africa, France, and be made of it, the scheme was never 
Spain, and also of the decretal letters carried into execution. But it was 
or the popes, to the time of Zacharias, provided, in 1534, " that till such cor- 
who died in 752. 3 This being a dark rection of the canons was made, all 
and ignorant age, all the letters of the those which were then received should 
popes for the first four centuries were remain in force, except such as were 
forged, and yet the forgery was for contrary to the laws and customs of 
many centuries undiscovered. These the realm, or were to the damage or 
decretal letters had no other object hurt of the king's prerogative." 7 And 
than to extend the power of the popes, it is perhaps better that the canon law 
and the dignity of the bishops. 3 The should remain subject to this restraiat 
difficulty of judging bishops, Fleury than that any new system of the same 
says, was increased by these decretals ; kind should be enacted without any 
the power of judging them being control. These remains, however, of 
thereby given to the popes, so that the canon law have been gradually 
appeals to Borne became very fre- going into disuse, and the whole prac- 
quent. 4 tice of the spiritual courts, in which 

G ratian, who made a collection of it is continued, is now held in universal 
canons in the twelfth century, went abhorrence and contempt, 
beyond the forged decretals in two im- The pride and exterior marks of 
portant articles, viz. the authority of splendour assumed by the popes have 
the popes, and the immunities of the sufficiently corresponded to the power 
clergy. For he maintained that the which they acquired ; and the flatteries 
popes are not bound by the canons, which they have received from their 
and that the clergy cannot be tried by partizans have sometimes been in the 
the laity in any cases. The constitu- highest degree abominable and bias- 
tions of the popes, after this compila- phemous. 

tion of Gratian, turned upon the While the imperial power continued, 
maxims contained in it; and yet, as no mark of respect was paid to the 
the power of the popes increased, they popes that was not paid to other 
kicked away the scaffold by which they bishops, archbishops, or patriarchs. But 
had been assisted in climbing to this after they obtained sovereign power, 
height of power. For Father Simon . m . m .„ ... NA /1>N 

4-U«4. j ^ _ cm a.' History of Popery. III. p. 70. (P.) "This 

Says that the decrees of Gratian are composition [the canon law] thus made beyond 
not valued at Kome, nor the books of the 8Ci ™» Austin, tho monk, slily wafts it over 
cWrpfal* but an fir n«i rrto-ir enif f^wr (though in itself a kind of contraband com- 
aecreiaiS, DUt SO iar as they SUlt their modi ty)into England, where it remained manv 

purpose, the great principle Ot the years, but in a weak, rickety constitution, till, 
COlirt of Rome being, that the pope is at l 2£*» well suckled by several haughty prelates, 
„-i „ „u -i i • , i i* f as Thomas Beck ct and others, it crow ranmint 

above all law, which was indeed the and unruly. And though often the civil authority 
great object of Gratian.* g^o it daisy-roots to hinder its growth ; as the 

statutes of provtiors, of mortmain, of pramunirt, 
. . . <tc., yet nothing could effectually repress the 

i Anecdotes, pp. 105, 107. (P.) monster, till our English Uercvdes, Kiiur Henrv 

* Ibid. p. 203. (P.) VIII., gave it a mortal wound." llist. of Poptri, 
» Sueur, A. D. 838. (P.) Ed. 1735, I. p. 377. 

« Seventh Discourse, p. 13. (P.) 7 Neal'a History, L p. 11. (P.) Toulinin'a Ed. L 

• On Church Revenues, p. 88. (P.) p. 15. *' * V ' Awuunm 
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they obtained likewise the same titles, having sent to the church of St. J olm of 
and the same marks of reverence and the Lateran a crown of gold, with which 
respect, which had been claimed by he had been presented by Anastasius, 
other princes; and several of these the emperor of Constantinople, Pope 
ought to have been appropriated to di- Hormisdas put it on his tiara. After- 
vinity. The title of holiness was often wards Boniface VIII., in his quarrels 
given by one bishop to another, but it with Philip the Fair, to show that 
was appropriated to the bishop of things temporal ought to be subject to 
Home about the year 1000. 1 The cere- things spiritual, as a mark of this 
mony of the adoration of the Pope, double authority, used two crowns in- 
after his election, was borrowed from stead of one, and to them John XXII. 
Paganism. 8 This was always done to added a third, but with what particular 
the Roman Pontifex Maximus, and it view is not said. 5 
is done by the cardinals to the Pope, The style that has sometimes been 
seated upon the altar for that purpose, assumed by the popes, and made use of 
The customs of kissing the feet, and in addresses to some of them, without 
being carried on men's shoulders, were their declining it, is truly blasphemous, 
also borrowed from the Komans or Martin IV., 1621, " having excommu- 
the Northern nations. " Dioclesian or- nicated the people of Sicily, would not 
dained, by a public edict, that all sorts be persuaded to absolve tnem till, by 
of persons should prostrate themselves their ambassadors, prostrate on the 
before him, and kiss his feet and for earth," they entreated it, saying, " 0 
this purpose ho had a "pantofle, or lamb of God, that talccst away the sins 
slipper, enriched with gold, pearls, and of the world, grant us thy peace ''* The 
precious stones." * It was Gregory fathers of the Council of the Lateran 
VII. who ordered in council that even said to Pope Leo X., " We respect your 
princes should kiss the feet of the Pope divine majesty; you are- the husband 
only. 4 But Valentine is said to have of the church, the prince of the apos- 
been the first pope whose feet were ties, the prince and king of all the 
kissed after consecration by the car- universe." They entreated also that he 
dinals and other persons present, in would not let them lose the salvation, 
827. and the life, which he had given them, 

The popes, to show their superiority adding, " Thou art the pastor, and the 
to other sovereigns, have assumed a physician, thou art a God ;" and de- 
trivle crown. At first they wore only clared that he had all power in heaven 
a bonnet, a little higher than usual, and in earth? The canonists often 
very much like the Phrygian mitres, gave the popes the title of Dominus 
which were used by the priests of Deus noster, which, indeed, had been 
Cybele ; but Clovis, king of France, assumed by Domitian. M Paul V. . . . 

caused his picture to be put in the first 

» Sueur, A. D. 366. (P.) page of divers books dedicated unto 

JUttSfftrafttt fttLSTS J". «ith, this inscription ^««Zo V 
BuUtrodt Whitiocbt," 1700, p. 181. Yet, according Vice-Veo ; and ' bixtus IV. sunered 

to SirThomas Smith, a king or queen of England to be inscribed on a triumphal arch 

is as profoundly worshipped as a pope. "No man ...„t.j » „ ■>.«. i au i 

spcaketh to the prince, nor scrvcthat the table, erected to him, anno 1484, 

but in a iomtion and kneeling. All person* of . 0raclo vocit mundi vutderari , Ubenat. 

tbo realme be bare-headed before him ; insomuch Kt „,„■,„ • t0 - m ,/,„-,-, „ M n,.,. • »'» 

that in the chamber of presence, .here the cloath Ki w * rit * ,n Urrx * dtcen ' We 

of Estate is set, no man dare walkc, yea, though 

the prince be not there, no man dare tarry there, « Histoire des Papes, III. p. 425. (P.) 
but bare-headed." The Commonwealth »f England, • Hitt. of Popery, III. p 441. (P.) "Agnus 
B. ii. Cb. iv.Jln. 1633, pp. 103, 104. See thie passage De, qui tollis peccata mundi, dona nobis pacein." 
applied to another subject, M. Repos. VI. p. 226. Hist. 1736, II. p. 66. 

« Hist, of Popery, III. p. 340, dio. (P.) Ed. 1736, ' Basnagc, II. p. 556. (P.) 
II. p. 17. * History of Popery, L p. 94. (P.) 1735, L 

« Sueur, A D. 711. (P.) p. 51. 
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A circumstance which shows the 
spirit of the papacy in a particularly 
strong light, is, that Gregory VII., the 
most ambitious of all the popes, and 
who contributed more than any other 
to increase the power and pride of the 
popedom, was canonized, and a parti- 
cular office, or form of prayer, was 
composed to his honour. This was in- 
troduced by Alexander VII., and was 
read in the churches of Rome and other 
parts of Europe ; and whatever in his 
life ought to make his memory odious, 
is recited in this office as an heroic 
action. It was also authorized by 
Benedict XIII. But all Europe were 
offended at it. 1 

There is no giving one character of 
a set of men so numerous and so 
various as the popes have been, but, in 
general, since they have become sove- 
reign princes, they have had all the 
follies and vices of other sovereign 
princes, and have spent their revenues 
in the same manner; more especially 
(as their power was short, and the 
office not hereditary) in enriching their 
families and dependents. At one 
period they were, for many successions, 
monsters of wickedness; using every 
art, and making no scruple even of 
murder, to gain their ends. A man 
more abandoned to vice, of the most 
atrocious kinds, than Alexander VI. 
was perhaps never known; and Leo X., 
the great patron of learning, was ex- 
ceedingly debauched, and probably an 
atheist. 2 

It must be acknowledged, however, 
that many of the popes have been 
men who would have adorned any 
station in life; being, in the worst 
times, patterns of virtue, and actuated 
by the best intentions in the world. 
But they never had power to reform 
their own courts, or to accomplish the 
other reformations they projected. 

> Hlstoire des Papea, II. p. 491, V. p. 597. (P.) 

* " Raphael Urbin, the famous painter, . . . being 
taxed by the then Pope for Living too much colour 
on the faces of Peter and Paul, . . . replied, he did it 
on purpoao to represent them blushing in heaven, 
to see what successors they had got on earth." 
But. qf Popery, 1785, 1, p. 9. 



However, time, and the diminution of 
their power, has at length done a 

freat deal towards it; and as the 
ishops of Rome sink to the level of 
other bishops in the Christian church, 
they will probably acquire the virtues 
of their primitive ancestors ; but then 
they will be no longer what we now 
call popes. . 

It may excite our gratitude for the 
blessings of the Reformation, to look 
back upon the state of this country 
while it was subject to the papal 
power. The popes seem to have held 
this country in a state of greater 
dependence than any other in Europe. 
To this the obligations that William 
the Conqueror and others of our princes 
were under to them, contributed not a 
little. All the rights and privileges of 
the English clergy were, in fact, in 
the hands of the Pope, who taxed them 
at his pleasure, and who had the abso- 
lute nomination to all the richest bene- 
fices in tho country. These were in 
general filled with foreigners, especially 
Italians, who never so much as saw 
their dioceses, or the country, but had 
their revenues remitted to them abroad; 
by which means the country was 
drained of immense sums. The popes 
also disposed even of the reversions of 
the most lucrative places; so that 
neither the king, nor any other person 
in England, had anything to dispose 
of in the church. 

This was ill brooked by several of 
our Norman princes and lords; but 
no redress was found for this evil till 
the reign of that spirited prince 
Edward III., who passed an act called 
the statute of provisors, by which all 
presentations to livings within the 
kingdom were taken from the Pope, 
and appointed to be in the king, or 
his subjects. But still the popes had 
considerable power, as in the trials of 
titles to advowsons, and appeals to 
the court of Rome. And though, by 
the seventh of Richard II., the power 
of nomination to benefices without the 
king's license was taken from the 
popes, they still claimed the benefit 
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of confirmation, of the translation of against the king or his crown, or who- 
bishops, and of excommuuication. 1 ever brought them into England, or 
The interference of the papal power did receive or execute them, they were 
received another check in the reign of declared to be out of the king s pro- 
Richard II. For, whereas, before that tection, and should forfeit their goods 
time the archbishops of Canterbury and chattels to the king, and should 
and York might, " by virtue of bulls be attached by their bodies, if they 
from Rome, assemble the clergy of may be found. * 

their several provinces, at what time From this time no convocation of 

and place they thought fit, without the clergy could be called without the 

leave obtained from the crown, and all king's writ, and they could consult on 

the canons and constitutions concluded such matters only a3 he should think 

upon in those synods were binding proper to lay before them; but still 

without any farther ratification from their canons were binding without the 

the king ; n an act passed in the six- king's assent, till the act of supremacy 

teenth year of this reign, " called prce- under Henry VIII. This prince as- 

munire, by which it was enacted, that sumed the sole right to the nomination 

if any did purchase translations to and confirmation of bishops; and to 

benefices, processes, sentences of ex- the great mortification of the clergy, 

communication, bulls, or any other he also took to himself the first-fruits 

instruments, from the court of Rome, of all the benefices. 2 

i Neal'fl History, I. p. 2. (P.) * Ibid. II. pp. 2, 10, &c. (P.) 1703, p. 1*. 



APPENDIX I. 

TO 

PARTS X. and XL 

THE HISTOBY OF COUNCILS. 

To the preceding history of the clergy their decrees were universally received 
in general, and of the bishops and in the Christian church. It does not 
popes in particular, it may not be appear, however, that what they re- 
amiss to add a separate account of the solved on these occasions was directed 
councils or assemblies of the bishops by any immediate inspiration, for that 
and clergy, which make a great figure would have superseded all reasoning 
in the history of the Christian church, and debates upon the subject, and 
These assumed a most undue authority, consequently all difference of opinion, 
and have been one of the principal Whereas they appear to have debated 
supports of the greatest corruptions among themselves, on some of these 
of Christian doctrine and discipline. occasions, with a considerable degree 
We find in the book of Acts, that of warmth. And though they con- 
when matters of considerable conse- elude their advice to the Gentile Chris- 
qnence occurred, all the apostles, or as tians about the observance of the 
many of them as conveniently could, Jewish ceremonies, with saying that xt 
assembled, to consult about it, and aceined good to the Holy Ghost and to 
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us, they probably only meant, that 
they were fully persuaded that the 
regulations which they prescribed were 
proper in themselves, and therefore 
agreeable to the mind and will of God; 
being conscious to themselves that 
they were under no improper bias. If 
they had been conscious of any par- 
ticular illumination at that time, they 
would probably have mentioned it. 
Such, however, was the respect in 
which the apostles were held, that 
even their advices had the force of de- 
crees, and in general were implicitly 
conformed to. 

When the apostles were dead, it was 
natural for the bishops of particular 
churches to assemble on similar occa- 
sions ; and though they could not have 
the authority of the apostles, that 
office becoming extinct with those who 
were first appointed to it; yet, as 
there was no higher authority in the 
church, had they contented themselves 
with merely giving advice, and con- 
fined their decisions to matters of dis- 
cipline, they would hardly have been 
disputed. But it has been pretended 
that general councils, consisting of 
bishops assembled from all parts of 
the Christian world, succeed to all the 
power of the apostles, and have even 
absolute authority in matters of faith. 
But an assembly of ever so many 
bishops, being only an assembly of 
fallible men, can have no just claim to 
infallibility; nor indeed was this a 
thing that was pretended to in early 
times. Our Lord did, indeed, promise, 
that when two or three of his disciples 
were gathered together in his name, 
he would be in the midst of them ; 
but this promise, whatever might be 
meant by it, was not made to bishops 
in particular, and might be claimed by 
two or three individuals, as well as by 
two or three hundred. 

Besides, those general councils, the 
decrees of which have been urged as 
of the greatest authority, were in 
fact assemblies of factious men; in 
whose proceedings there was not even 
the appearance of their being influ- 



enced by the love of truth. For they 
determined just as the emperors, or 
the popes, who summoned them, were 
pleasea to direct. Accordingly, there 
are, as might be expected, many in- 
stances of the decrees of some councils 
being contrary to those of others; 
which could not have been the case, if 
they had been all guided by the spirit 
of truth. 

Though Arianism was condemned 
by the Council of Nice, it was estab- 
lished at the Council of Ariminum, 
which was as much a general council 
as the other, and also in the Councils 
of Seleucia and Sirmium. There is 
also a remarkable instance of the de- 
crees of councils, in which the popes 
themselves have presided, contradict- 
ing one another, as those of Chalcedon 
and Constantinople, in 554. For the 
former absolved and justified Theodorit 
of Cyr, and Ibas of Edessa, and re- 
ceived them into their bod}-, as ortho- 
dox bishops ; whereas, the Council of 
Constantinople, which is styled the 
fifth general council, and was approved 
by the Pope, condemned them as damn- 
able heretics. 1 

The Council of Constantinople also 
decreed, that images were not to be 
endured in Christian churches, where- 
as the second Council of Nice not 
only allowed them to be erected, but 
even to be worshipped. In later times, 
the Lateran Council of Julius II. was 
called for no other purpose but to re- 
scind the decrees of the Council of 
Pisa; and whereas the Council of 
Basil had decreed, that a council of 
bishops is above the popes, the Lateran 
Council under Pope Leo, decreed that 
a pope 4s above a council. 

Besides, there never has been in fact 
any such thing as a general council. 
Even the four first, which are the most 
boasted of, had no bishops from several 
whole provinces in the Christian world. 
And the Council of Trent, the au- 
thority of which the Papists make so 
much account of, was perhaps the 

i Sueur, A. D. 554. (P.) 
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least respectable of all the councils. 
The chief intention of the crowned 
heads, who promoted this council, was 
to reform the abuses in the court of 
Rome. But the Pope himself, by his 
legates, presiding in it, pronounced 
trie Protestants, who appealed to it, 
heretics before they were condemned 
by that council, and none were allowed 
to vote in it but such as had taken an 
oath to the Pope and the Church of 
Rome. There were hardly fifty bishops 
present in it, none being sent from 
several countries. Some that were 
there were only titular bishops, created 
by the Pope for that purpose; and 
some had Grecian titles, to make an 
appearance of the Greek church con- 
senting to it. It is also well known 
that nothing was decidedin the council 
without the previous consent of the 
court of Eome, and the decrees con- 
cluded with an express salvo ot all the 
authority of the apostolical see. 

In fact, the Papists themselves have 
found a variety of methods of evading 
the force of general councils, whenever 
it has been convenient for them so to 
do ; as if their decisions depended upon 
a matter of fact, concerning which 
they were never pretended to be infal- 
lible; also, if their proceedings were 
not in all respects regular, and if their 
decrees were not universally received, 
as well as if they had not been ap- 
proved by the popes. If we may judge 
concerning councils by the things that 
have been decreed in them, we shall 
be far from being prejudiced in their 
favour; their sanction having been 
pleaded for things the most repugnant 
to reason and the plainest sense of 
Scripture, as has been sufficiently 
manifested in the course of this work. 

Councils were most frequent in the 
times of the Christian emperors at 
Constantinople, and of the Christian 
princes of Europe, from the fall of the 
Roman empire till towards the end of 
the eighth century. But the publica- 
tion of the forged decretals of Isidore 
at that period made a great change 
with respect to councils, the jurisdic- 



tion of bishops, and appeals. For, 
councils became less frequent when 
they could not be held without the 
Pope's leave ; and the interruption of 
provincial councils was a great wound, 
says Fleury, to ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion. 1 

The first who seems to have main- 
tained the infallibility of councils is 
Barlaam, who exhorts one of his friends 
to return to the communion of the 
Church of Rome, because a council at 
Lyons, being lawfully assembled, and 
having condemned the errors of the 
Greeks, he must then be considered as 
a heretic, cut off from the church, if 
he did not submit to it. But Occam, 
who lived at the same time, viz. in the 
fourteenth century, speaks of it as the 
opinion of some doctors only, whiie 
others say this infallibility was a 
privilege of the college of cardinals, 
and others, of the Pope himself. It 
was a question, however, that did not 
begin to be agitated till that time, and 
it was then disputed very calmly. It 
was more openly debated during the 
differences between the popes and the 
councils; when the councils setting 
themselves up above the popes, de- 
termined that themselves, and not the 
popes, were appointed by God to judge 
in the last resort concerning articles 
of faith. The Council of Constance 
made no decision on this subject, but 
that of Basil did ; saying that it was 
blasphemy to doubt that the Holy 
Spirit dictated their resolutions, de- 
crees and canons ; while the Pope and 
his Council at Florence, declared the 
contrary, and it is not yet determined 
which of these was a lawful council. 2 

The most eminent of the Catholic 
writers themselves have maintained 
different opinions on this subject, and 
have been much influenced by the cir- 
cumstances in which they wrote. But 
this was most remarkably the case 
with iEueas Sylvius, who had with 
great boldness maintained the authority 
of the Council of Basil against Euge- 

i Seventh Discourse, p. 13. (P.) 
* Basnage, ffiitoire, II. p. 618. (i* ) 
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nius IV.; but being made Pope (by 
the name of Pius II.) " he published 
a solemn retractation of all that he 
had written" upon that subject; de- 
claring, " without shame or hesitation, 
that as JEneas Sylvius he was a dam- 
nable heretic, but as Pius II. he was 
an orthodox pontiff." 1 At present the 
opinion of the infallibility of the Pope 
being generally given up by the Catho- 
lics, they suppose the seat of infalli- 
bility (tor it is an incontrovertible 
maxim with them that there must be 
such a seat) to be in the councils.* 

The Protestants themselves had ori- 
ginally no dispute about the authority 
of truly general councils. Luther ap- 
pealed to a general council regularly 
assembled, and engaged to abide by its 
decision. 3 Calvin maintained in ex- 
press terms, that the universal church 
is infallible, and that God must annul 
his solemn promises if it be otherwise. 4 

At present, however, it is not, I be- 

i Moshcim, III. p. 247. (P.) Cent. xv. Pt. ii. 
Ch. ii. Sect. xvi. 

* (It is hardly necessary to point out tho fact, 
so sad and yet so hopeful, that, since the meet- 
ing of tho recent CEcumcnical Council of Rome 
(1869-70), every faithful Catholic is bound to 
hold tho very opposite opinion to that stated in 
the text.] 

« Ibid. III. p. 821. (P.) Cent. xvl. Sect. i. 
Ch. ii. Sect. xiv. . . 

« Basnage, II. p. 499. (P.) 



lieve, the opinion of any Protestant, 
that any assembly of men is infallible. 
But it is thought by some to be lawful 
and convenient to call such an as- 
sembly of divines, to determine what 
should be the articles of faith in par- 
ticular established churches, or sucn as 
should have the countenance of par- 
ticular states. The synod of Dort, in 
Holland, made decrees concerning ar- 
ticles of faith, and proceeded in as 
rigorous a manner against those who 
did not conform to them, as any popish 

Snod or council could have done. 8 
le time is not yet come, though we 
may hope that it is approaching, when 
the absurdity of all interference of 
power, civil or ecclesiastical, in matters 
of religion, shall be generally under- 
stood and acknowledged. 

* Tho French Protestant church also exacted 
of every minister the following oath: — "I do 
swear and protest, before God and this holy 
assembly, that I do receive, approve and embrace 
all the doctrines taught and decided by the 
Synod of Dort, as perfectly agreeing with the 
word of God and confessions of our churches. I 
swear and promise to persevere in the profession 
of this doctrine during my whole life, and to 
defend it with the utmost of my power ; and, 
that I will never, neither by preaching, nor 
teaching in the schools, nor by writing, depart 
from it." Oalh prescribed by a National Synod 
of the reformed churches in Prance, held at Alex, 
1620. Quick's Synod, pp. 38, 39. See " The Case 
of Mr Martin Tomkins," 1719, pp. 70, 71. 
Also, p. 213, tupra. 



APPENDIX II. 

TO 

PARTS X. and XI. 



OF THE AUTHORITY OF THE SECULAR POWERS, OR THE 
CIVIL MAGISTRATE, IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. 

We have seen the daring attempts to ber of bishops and other ecclesiastical 

introduce an arbitrary authority, so as persona. This usurpation led the way 

to decide concerning articles of faith, to another, not indeed so excessive in 

as well as concerning matters of disci- the extent to which it has been carried, 

pline, made first by the popes, who but much more absurd in its nature, 

were nothing more, originally, than The former usurpations were of the 

bishops of the single Church of Rome, clergy, who might be supposed to have 

and afterwards, by councils, or a num- studied, and therefore to have under- 
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stood, the Christian system ; but the 
latter is by mere laynien, who cannot 
be supposed to have given much atten- 
tion to the subject of religion, and 
consequently must be very ill-prepared 
to decide authoritatively concerning its 
doctrines or rites. Of this nature is 
the ecclesiastical authority which, upon 
the Reformation, was transferred from 
the popes to the secular powers of the 
different states of Europe, and more 
especially that which was assumed by 
the kings and parliaments of England. 

The Roman emperors, when they 
became Christians, did, indeed, inter- 
fere in the business of religion ; but it 
was either to confirm the election of 
bishops, (which was soon perceived to 
be of considerable importance to them 
in civil matters,) or to convoke synods, 
or general assemblies; when, as they 
apprehended, the peace of the state 
was in danger of being disturbed by 
heresies and factions in the church. 
But though they sometimes signed the 
decrees of the synods, it was never 
supposed that their vote was necessary 
to the validity of them ; and though 
they regulated the revenues, and other 
things of an external nature respecting 
the church, they never presumed to 
pronounce either by their own single 
authority, or that of the senate in con- 
junction with them, what was truth or 
what was falsehood, what ceremonies 
ought to be admitted, and what ought 
to be rejected, as has been done by the 
civil governors of Europe since the 
Reformation. 

Constantino, who was himself presi- 
dent, or moderator, in the Council of 
Nice, speaking to the bishops on that 
occasion, said, as was mentioned be- 
fore, " Ye are bishops of things within 
the church, but I am bishop as to ex- 
ternals." And long afterwards, when 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers were 
much more intermixed, Charlemagne, 
in a letter to the churches of Spain, 
says, concerning the council which he 
had held at Frankfort, " I have taken 
place among the bishops, both as an 
auditor and arbitrator. We have seen,. 



and by the grace of God we have de- 
creed, that which ought firmly to be 
believed." 1 But though this great 
prince says, We have decreed, it is not 
probable that he himself had so much 
as a proper vote in the resolutions. If 
he had, he would hardly have called 
himself an auditor, or an arbitrator, 
though this seems to imply his having 
more power than that 01 giving a vote. 
Though it is not questioned that the 
emperors generally carried their points 
with the bishops, and got them to 
make what decrees they pleased, it 
was by their interest with them, and 
influence over them, and not by a 
proper authority. And during the 
prevalence of the papal power, the 
state was so far from encroaching upon 
the church, that ecclesiastics usurped 
upon the secular j>owcr, so as even to 
make and depose kings. 
. A series of facts, relating to the 
ecclesiastical history of England, will 
abundantly confirm what I have here 
advanced concerning the usurpation of 
the rights of Christ and of God, by 
the civil magistracy of this kingdom. 

"When Uenry VIII. shook off his 
dependence upon the Pope, in 1531, 
he was far from abolishing their 
usurped and anti-christian power. He 
only transferred it from the Pope to 
himself, claiming the title of sole and 
supreme head of tlie Church of Eng- 
land. The absurdity of acknowledging 
a layman as supreme head of an eccle- 
siastical body, was a thing so new and 
strange, that the clergy would not ad- 
mit it at first without this clause, As 
far as it is agreeable to tlie laws of 
Christ. But after a year or two, viz. 
in 1533, tlie act of supremacy, as it 
was called, passed the parliament, and 
the convocation also, without that 
clause. 

By this celebrated act the whole 
power of reforming heresies and errors, 
m doctrine and worship, was trans- 
ferred from the Pope to the king, with- 
out any regard to the rights of synods, 

» Milofa Hist, of Franco, p. G2. (P.) 
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or councils of clergy ; and without Mary, Queen Elizabeth, and Charles I., 
giving any liberty to those who could all published instructions or injunc- 
not comply with the public standard, tions, concerning matters of faith. 
This act expresses that " the king, . . . without the consent of the clergy in 
his heirs and successors,... kings of this convocation assembled, and enforced 
realm, shall have full power and au- them upon the clergy, under the 
thority to visit, repress, redress, re- penalty of premunire. So jealous was 
form, order, correct, restrain and Queen Elizabeth of this branch of her 
amend, all errors, heresies, abuses, prerogative, that she would not suffer 
contempts and enormities whatsoever the parliament to pass any bill for the 
they be." 1 It was also ordered in this amendment or alteration of any of the 
reign, that " all appeals which before ceremonies of the church ; it being, as 
had been made to Rome," were " to be she said, an invasion of her preroga- 
made to his majesty's chancery, to be tive. By one clause in the act of uni- 
ended and determined as the manner formity the cmeen was "empowered, 
now is, by delegates." 2 with the advice of her commissioners 

This king, indeed, in his letter to or metropolitan, to ordain and publish 

the convocation at York, assured them farther ceremonies and rites ; and 

that he claimed nothing more by the had it not been for this clause of a 
supremacy than what Christian princes reserve of power to make what altera- 
in primitive times assumed to them- tions her majesty thought fit, she told 
selves in their own dominions. But archbishop Parker, that she would not 
the contrary of this may easily be de- have passed the act."* 
monstrated. For, by an act passed in It is not easy to reconcile these 
the thirty-first year of this reign, it claims of Henry VIII. and Queen 
was enacted, that whatsoever his ma- Elizabeth with that article of the 
iesty should enjoin in matters of re- Church of England (XX.) which 

Jigion, should be obeyed by all his asserts that the " Church hath au- 

subjects. Such language as this was thority in controversies of faith," if by 
never held by any of the Christian Church be meant the clergy. For the 
emperors. English clergy, as a body, were so far 

The words of Mr. Hooker, who is from having any hand in the business 
generally allowed to be one of the of reformation, that they opposed it 
ablest advocates of the Church of as far as ever lay in their power. Be- 
England, are very express to this pur- sides, if it be granted that this abso- 
pose. He says, " If the whole ecclesi- lute power is in the church, the Befor- 
astical state stand in need of being mation itself was unlawful, and all 
visited and reformed ; or when any that Henrjr VIII. and our other princes 
part of the church is infested with have done in this business is, by their 
errors, schisms, heresies, &c, what- own confession, unjustifiable, 
soever spiritual powers the legates had Aftertheactof supremacy, there could 
from the see of Bome, and exercised be no absolute necessity for our kings to 
in right of the Pope, for remedying of consult even the parliament upon this 
evils, without violating the laws of subject. Henry, however.generally chose 
God or nature; as much, in every de- to do it, in order to give the stronger 
gree, have our laws fully granted to sanction to his own decisions. Thus 
the king for ever, whether he thinks the famous law of the six articles, com- 
fit to do it by ecclesiastical synods, or monlv called the bloody statute, and 
otherwise, according to law."* which was entitled An Act for abolish- 

Henry VIII., Edward VI., Queen ing Diversity of Opinions in certain 

, „- „ „. . _ . , B4 ,„ M „ Articles concerning the Chinstian Reli- 

' Ncal s nifltory, I. p. 8 (P.) 1793, p. 11. a r v j. j 

* ibid. p. 88. (A) 1793, p. 124. 9 wn > was an act of parliament, passed 

» Ibid. p. 86. (P.) 1703, p. 122. « Ibid. p. 93. (P.) 1793, p. 130. 
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in the year 1538. 1 In this act was a 
ratification of several of the most im- 
portant doctrines or articles of popery, 
and it continued in force to the end of 
this king's reign. In a very short time 
five hundred persons were imprisoned 
in consequence of it, among whom was 
the famous bishop Latimer. 

This king seems even to have claimed 
an infallibility, equal to that which 
had been arrogated by the popes, and 
to have acted in all respects as if he 
had the consciences and the faith -of 
all his people at his absolute disposal. 
For in the thirty- second year of his 
reign, it was enacted " that all decrees 
and ordinances, which shall be made 
and ordained by the archbishops, 
bishops, and doctors, and shall be pub- 
lished with the king's advice and con- 
firmation, by his letters patent, in and 
upon the matters of Christian faith, 
and lawful rites and ceremonies, shall 
be, in every point thereof, believed, 
obe) r ed, and performed, to all intents 
and purposes, upon the pains therein 
comprised, provided nothing be or- 
dained contrary to the laws of the 
realm." 2 And afterwards, when the 
articles of the Church of England were 
first compiled, which was under Ed- 
ward VI., in 1551, they were drawn up 
by Cranmcr and others, and received 
the sanction of the royal authority in 
council only, without being brought to 
parliament or convocations, though 
the title expresses as much. 3 

In the first year of Queen Elizabeth 
the parliament alone established the 
queen's supremacy and the Common 
Prayer, in spite ofgreat opposition by 
the bishops in the House of Lords ; and 
the convocation then sitting was so 
far from having any hand in those acts 
of reformation, that the members of it 
presented to the parliament several 

? repositions in favour of the tenets of 
'opery, directly contrary to the pro- 
ceedings of parliament. 4 

1 Seal's Hist. 1793, I. p. 27. 
a Ibid. 1793, I. pp. 33, 34. 
* Ibid. p. 60. (f.) 1793, p. 68. 
4 It was in the Ktcond year of Elizabeth, that a 
Protcbtaut religion was "settled for the Church of 



In the life of Mr. Whiston we have 
a remarkable instance of the very little 
consequence which the Church of Eng- 
land, as it is generally understood, is 
of in deciding religious controversies. 
For when a convocation had sat upon 
his writings concerning the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and pronounced thfum to 
be heretical and dangerous, Queen 
Anne interposed, and not choosing to 
ratify their sentence, all the proceed- 
ings came to nothing. Thus, a i was 
observed on the occasion, the voice of 
a woman, which the apostle Paul does 
not allow to be even heard in the 
church, had more weight than that of 
all the churchmen in a body.* Can 

England. Of this princess, whose decision that 
church scorns to regard as final, the Protestantism 
is as equivocal as her personal virtue. According 
to her annalist Camden, Elizabeth appeared during 
the reign of Mary to sail by a trade-uind. He 
thus describes her policy : " Quum tamen ilia, ut 
navigium ingrucnte tempestate, sese moderans, 
ad RomantB roligionis normam sacra audirct, efc 
scepius confitcretur, imo Cardinale Polo asperius 
interpellante, so Romano- Cat bolicam prse terroro 
mortis proflteretur." Hist. I. p. 21. 

In her first year (1558) Elizabeth permitted 
" the epistles, gospels, and ten commandments 
to be read to the people, in the English tongue, 
howbeit without any exposition : also the Lord's 
Prayer, tho Apostles' Creed and the Litany, she 
suffered to be used in the vulgar tonguo. But in 
all other things they were to use the Romish 
rites and ceremonies, till a perfect form of religion 
should bo concluded on by the authority of par- 
liament- In tho meantime she performed the 
obsequies of her sister Queen Mary, with solemn 
and sumptuous preparations, in the church of 
Westminster." 

In the second year of Elizabeth (1559) "were 
enacted and established . . . tho Liturgy, and 
Administration of the Sacraments, which was 
in use under Edward VI., some few things being 
changed, and a penalty inflicted upon the de- 
pravers thereof, or such as should use any other 
whatsoever. Of going to church upon Sundays 
and holidays, a mulct of twelve pence for every 
day's absence, being imposed upon those that 
should absent themselves, and tho same bestowed 
upon the poor." Thus was " the Protestant 
religion now established by authority of Parlia- 
ment," (with the dissent of nine out of fourteen 
bishops and two nobles,) nor did the Queen 
"ever stiff er the least innovation therein. " Seo 
Camden's History, 1C73, Ed. 8, pp. 9, 17, 19, 27, 
31. 

* Burnet, speaking of "tho censure that was 
passed on Whiston s book," says, "all further 
proceedings against him were stopped, since the 
Queen did not oonfirm the step that we had 
made." -It would be unjust to Burnet's memory 
to omit what immediately follows : — "This was 
not unacceptable to some of us, and to myself 
in particular. I was gone into my diocese when 
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these things be agreeable to the con- 
stitution of the gospel? Both the 
clergy and the queen were interfering 
in a business in which they had no 
right to meddle ; and it is sometimes 
pleasant to see one usurper checking 
the violence of another. 

It is remarkable that this clause in 
the articles, by which it is ordained 
that the church, and not the king 
(who, however, is acknowledged to be 
the supreme head of the church) should 
have authority in controversies of 
faith, was not in the first articles com- 
piled by Cranmer, and which were 
forty-two in number, but was intro- 
duced into them when they were re- 
, vised and new-modelled, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. But nobody can 
tell why or wherefore that clause came 
to be inserted, it being manifestly in- 
consistent with other acts of the legis- 
lature, and with the conduct of our 
princes according to those acts. 1 

To these remarks I shall add, that 
several of the most important acts of 
spiritual jurisdiction, relating to the 
revenues and discipline of the Church 
of England, are performed by laymen. 
For the chancellors, officials and surro- 
gates, who pass censures and excom- 
municate, frequently are, and by ex- 
press law always may be, laymen; and 
the bishops have no power to control 
the proceedings of the courts which go 
by their name. 

The House of Commons, which took 
up arms against Charles I., assumed 
the same authority in matters of re- 
ligion that had been usurped by the 
preceding kings. And the Presbyte- 
rians, of which sect they chiefly con- 
sisted, would have enacted some per- 
secuting and sanguinary laws, if they 

that censure was passed ; and I have ever thought 
that the true interest of the Christian religion 
was best consulted, when nice disputing about 
mysteries was laid aside and forgotten." Burnet, 
O. T. An. 1712, Fol. II. 603. See also Whiston's 
Mem. Ed. 2, pp. 156, 188, 189. Towgood's Letters, 
No. 1, 1779, p. 27. 

I NeaVs Hist. L p. 60. (P.) 1793, p. 69 See 
" An Historical and. Critical Essay on the Thirty- 
nine Articles," by Anthony Collins, 1724, passim. 



had not been restrained by Oliver 
Cromwell, at the head of the Indepen- 
dents. 2 These bein£ the smaller 
number, would certainly have been 
suppressed by any act of uniformity ; 
and it is not improbable that, in con- 
sequence of being in this situation, 
they might sooner than any other sect 
in this country hit upon the true 
Christian principle of religious liberty, 
which entirely excludes the civil magis- 
trate from interfering with it. At the 
Restoration, the same church establish- 
ment, with the same powers in the 
king and in the parliament, was re- 
sumed; and everything reverted into 
the same channel, or nearly the same, 
in which they had been in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

It is something remarkable, that 
this glaring impropriety, of merely 
civil magistrates deciding concerning 
articles of Christian faith, which must 
necessarily be undertaken by all civil 
governors who presume to make any 
establishment of Christianity (that is, 
of what they take to be Christianity) 
in any country, should not strike more 
than it generally does; and that on 
this ground only all civil establish- 

3 See p. 46, tupra. The Protectorate com- 
menced with the following provisions against 
the persecution of any professing Christians, 
except papists and prelate* :— 

"XXXV. That the Christian religion, con- 
tained in the Scriptures, be held forth and re- 
commended as tho publique profession of these 
nations 

"XXXVI. That to the publique profession 
held forth, none shall be compelled by penalties 
or otherwise, but that endeavours be used to 
win them by sound doctrine, and the example of 
a good conversation. 

«« XXXVII. That such as profess faith in God 
by Jesus Christ (though differing in iudgmeni 
from the doctrine, worship or discipline pub- 
liquely held forth), shall not be restrained from, 
but shall be protected in, the profession of the 
faith and exercise of their religion ; so that they 
abuse not this liberty, to the civil injury of 
others, and to the actual disturbance of the 
publique peace on their parts. Provided this 
liberty be not extended to Popery or Prelacy, 
nor to such as, under the profession of Christ, 
hold forth and practise licentiousness." The 
Government of the Commonwealth, Ac. "As it 
was publickly declared at Westminster, the 
16th day of December, 1658.— Published by his 
Highness the Lord Protoc tor's special command- 
ment." M DC LUI. pp. 42, 48. 
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ments of Christianity should not be religion and a parliamentary God? 
exploded, since all Christians profess Such, however, id fact, is the estab- 
to acknowledge no Father besides God, lished religion of this country. It is 
and no Master besides Christ, and to such a religion as the king, lords, and 
stand fast in the liberty with which he commons of this realm have thought 
has made us free. If there be any proper to make for themselves, and to 
meaning in this, it must be that no impose upon the people ; who certainly 
human authority should be permitted ought to judge for themselves, in a 
to make that necessary to Christian matter which so nearly concerns them 
communion which Christ has not made as individuals, and of which they are 
necessary, but left undetermined, and as competent judges as their superiors, 
consequently indifferent. There are in- Such an usurped authority as this 
stances, however, of this absurdity ought to bo opposed, especially when 
having been noticed in several periods it is considered that tne power by 
of our history, besides that which I which this mode of religion is enforced, 
have mentioned, when the claim of is precisely the same with that of the 
Henry VIII. to be the supremo head popes; having been transferred from 
of the church was first started. them to our princes. 

When the act of Uniformity was Exclusive of everything contained 
passed, in the beginning of the reign in the religion of the Church of Eng- 
of Elizabeth, in 1559, " Heath, arch- land, it is chiefly the authority by 
bishop of York, made an elegant speech which it is enjoined that Dissenters 
against it ; " observing that it " onght object to in it. Things in their own 
to have had the consent of the clergy nature ever so indifferent, are no 
in convocation, before it passed into a longer so, when the authority by which 
law. 1 Not only the orthodox but even they are enforced is improper and 
the Arian emperors,' says he, ' ordered boundless. It is upon the same just 
that points of faith should be examined maxim that we always profess to act 
in councils ; and Gallio, by the light in things of a civil nature. A tax of 
of nature, knew that a civil judge a penny is what no man would value, 
ought not to meddle with matters of of itself; but it would be a justifiable 
religion.' But he was over-ruled, the cause of a civil war, if our kings only, 
act of supremacy, which passed the without the concurrence of parliament, 
house the very next day, having vested should presume to enforce that tax: 
this power in the crown." 1 because a tax that begins with a 

Wnen that law was made, in the penny might end in a pound, or ex- 
reign of William and Mary, which tend to a man's whole property. In 
makes it blasphemy, punishable with like manner, a power that afters a 
confiscation of goods and imprison- single article of faith, or imposes ono 
ment for life, if persisted in, to deny rite, might change the whole system, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, Lord It was, therefore, so far from being the 
Feversham, who had no objection to mark of a weak mind, that it was an 
the doctrine which was to be guarded evidence of great, just, and enlarged 
by that law, expressed his dislike of views, in the Puritans, to resist, as 
the civil magistrate interfering to they did, the imposition of things in 
guard it, in very strong terms. He their own nature indifferent. To have 
said that he acknowledged the houses submitted, would have been to ac- 

of parliament might lay upon the s g cc this expression, assigned to the Earl of 
subject what taxes they pleased, and Peterborough [ftutt'a Priestley], Vol. n. p. xvii. 
might even make a king; but he did ff'J^S^XStnfSS^!S 

not like the idea OI a parliamentary dcavourtohcchcwneartfiHaZ.forbcb.icirathcr 

. ait in the Conclave, than with their lordships. 

» 8trypo, Ann. Rtf. I. p. 73. Ap. No. C. D'Ews upon those terms." TindaV* Hist. IV. p. 647, in 

Journal, p. 29, in Ncal'a Uitt. Ed. 1793, p. 130. Towgood'a Jk««*, 111. Sect. xlii. 
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knowledge another supreme power in 
the chnrch besides that of Christ. 

This is the true and solid ground of a 
dissent from the Church of England. 
It is declaring (and it is the only 
proper and effectual mode of declar- 
ing) that we will acknowledge no hu- 
man authority in matters of religion ; 
but that we will judge for ourselves in 
a business which so nearly concerns 
us, and not suffer others to judge for 
us ; and that, in the worship of God, 
and what respects our happiness in a 
future world, we will only obey him 
whose power extends to that world, 
that is, God, and not man. 

It is, moreover, evidently agreeable 
to the maxims of the gospel, that 
every Christian make an open declara- 
tion, both by his words and by his 
conduct, of what he believes concerning 
it. This is most expressly declared to 
be obligatory upon us with respect to 
Christianity in general. And for the 
same reason, it ought to be extended 
to every important distinction in the 
profession of Christianity, and espe- 
cially what relates to the seat of penver, 
or authority in the church of Christ. 
Our Lord hath said, Whosoever shall 
he ashamed of me, and of my words, 
of him shall the Son of Man be 
ashamed, when he cometh in his own 
glory, and the glory of his Father. 

Had Christianity been a system of 
speculative opinions only, and had not 
required a conformity in our practice, 
and such as is visible to the world, 
every degree of persecution might be 
avoided. But this we know was not 
the case in the primitive times. All 
true Christians then thought them- 
selves obliged not to make the least 
concealment of their opinions, what- 
ever they might suffer in consequence 
of their profession. In like manner, 
every Protestant ought to be a declared 
Protestant, and not deny his principles 
by communicating with the idolatrous 
Church of Rome. And for the very- 
same reason, every man who thinks 
that the Church of England usurps 
an undue authority over the con- 



sciences of men, similar to that of the 
Church of Rome, ought to be a de- 
clared Dissenter, and separate from 
the established church, whatever ridi- 
cule or persecution of any kind he 
may expose himself to on that account. 

If the primitive Christians, or the 
first reformers from Popery, could 
have been contented with keeping 
their opinions to themselves, while 
they conformed to the religion of their 
country, they might have avoided all 
the inconveniences to which the public 
profession of their principles exposed 
them; and in this they would have 
followed the example of all the heathen 
philosophers, whose maxim it was, to 
think ivith the wise and act with the 
vulgar, and who ridicule the Christians 
for not doing the same. For all the 
philosophers held the popular super- 
stitions in the same contempt with the 
Christians themselves. But no true 
Christian or Protestant will venture to 
sacrifice so much to his worldly ease 
and safety. And were not many of 
the present members of the Churcn of 
England either grossly ignorant of 
the nature of religion, inattentive to 
what belongs to it, or governed by the 
heathenish maxim above mentioned, 
they would not dare to countenance 
by their concurrence, what they may 
easily know to be gross corruptions of 
Christianity, and especially an usurpa- 
tion of the rights of God and of Christ. 

There is another state in Europe, in 
which the prince assumes an eccle- 
siastical power independent of the 
Pope. For the kings of Sicily pre- 
tend to be by birth legates a latere to 
the holy see, and to have a power of 
absolving, punishing, and excommuni- 
cating all persons, even cardinals them- 
selves, who reside in their kingdom. 
They also preside in provincial councils, 
and act in all respects independently 
of the court of Rome. Their style is, 
beatisimo et santisimo padre, and they 
attribute to themselves in Sicily the 
same power that the popes have with 
respect to the rest of the church. The 
Sicilians claim this right from a bull 
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of Urban II., granted in 1097 to Roger, 
the Norman king of Sicily, and to his 
successors. But the advocates for the 
court of Rome say that this bull was 
forged, during the long time that the 
island had no communication with the 
holy see : for it continued ninety years 
under an interdict, beginning in 1282. 
Hence, however, have arisen violent 
disputes between the kings of Sicily 
and the popes. But to this day the 

1 Simon on Church Revenues, pp. 116, 121. 
Mosheim, II. p. 231. (P.) Cent. xf. Pt. i. Ch. i. 
Sect. iii. 

" Henry's reformation altered the form of 
Fopery, but did not remove the grand principle 
of it, human authority in matters of religion ; 
the act of supremacy lodged the same power in 
the crown, that had been vested in the Pope. 
In virtue of this power the king exercised eccle- 
siastical legislation and jurisdiction, appointed 
by commission articles of religious doctrine and 
practice for the nation, and supported them by 
penal sanctions. 

"The reformers in the reign of Edward VI. 
retained the doctrine of royal supremacy ; they 
availed themselves of his minority and youth, 
put out two service-books, intended a third, and 
might have put out a thousand on the same 
principles ; they sacrificed the rights of all the 
nation to a fancied prerogative of a boy. 

" Queen Elizabeth's reigning passion was lovo 
of despotism ; her means of attaining it were full 
of duplicity, treachery and cruelty : she made 
religion an engine of government, and framed 



kings of Sicily exorcise that jurisdic- 
tion, and are in fact popes within their 
own territories. On this account F. 
Simon says there are three popes in 
Christendom, viz. at Rome, in Sicily, 
and in England ; the two last, however, 
deriving their power from the first, the 
kings of Sicily by voluntary conces- 
sion, and the kings of England by 
force. 1 

the English episcopal corporation so as to serve 
her arbitrary plan of governing. She obtained 
an absolute supremacy ; her bishops acted under 
it ; she imposed articles, ceremonies, oaths, 
penalties, 4c." R. Robinson's " Plan of Lec- 
tures on the Principles of Nonconformity," 1781, 
pp. 5 6. 

Camden having quoted the conciliatory letter 
from Phis IV. to Elisabeth, dated 15 May, 1500; 
adds : " The report goeth, that the Popo gave 
his faith, ' that he would disannul the sentence 
against her mother's marriag>«, as unjust, confirm 
the English liturgy by his authority, and grant 
the uso of the sacraments to the English, under 
both kinds, so as she would join herself to the 
Romish Church, and acknowledge the primacy 
of the chair of Rome ; yea, and that certain 
thousand crowns were promised to those that 
should procure the same.' Elizabeth, though 
little solicitous abotit the Protestant faith, was 
too fond of her supremacy to become a Papist. 
Her annalist adds, that she " still persisted, like 
herself, $emper eadevn." See Camden, Hist. p. 47. 
Also supra, p. 269, Noto «. 



APPENDIX III. 

TO 

PARTS X. and XI. 

OF THE AUTHORITY OF TRADITION, AND OF THE 

SCRIPTURES, ETC. 

We have seen the pretensions of the as carefully as we can, the channels by 
popes, of councils, and also of civil which these divine communications 
magistrates, to decide controversies of have been conveyed to us; and these 
laitn. It may not be improper, in the can be no other than oral tradition or 
conclusion of this subject, to consider writing ; and of these the latter is cer- 
two other authorities, viz. those of tra- tainly preferable, whenever it can be 
dition and of the Scriptures. As the had, provided we have sufficient evi- 
Jewish and Christian religions are of dence that we have the genuine writings 
divine origin, it behoves us to examine, of the inspired prophets themselves. 

T 
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Butin manycases, even tradition ought 
not to be slighted. 

Those Christians who were not con- 
verted by the apostles themselves, and 
who lived before the publication of any 
of the canonical books of the New Tes- 
tament, could not have had any other 
foundation for their faith. We our- 
selves admit these books to be canoni- 
cal on no other foundation; and by 
calling them canonical, we mean no 
more than that they are the genuine 
productions of those persons whose 
names they bear, or of the times to 
which they are usually ascribed ; and 
therefore they are of themselves of no 
authority, but as the most indisputable 
evidence of what it was that Christ and 
the apostles did teach and practise as 
from God; and it cannot be made to 
appear that the same thing may not 
be sufficiently proved by other means. 
We observe the first, and not the 
seventh day of the week, as a day of 
rest, contrary to the known custom of 
the Jews, which we believe to have 
been of divine appointment, upon no 
other authority than that of tradition; 
it being supposed to have been the 
invariable custom of the church from 
the time of the apostles, and it being 
impossible to account for the origin of 
the present custom, and of its being 
observed without the least variation in 
churches that differ in almost every- 
thing else, but upon that supposition. 
For we do not find in the New Testa- 
ment any express order of Christ, or of 
the apostles, that such a change should 
be made. 1 

When, therefore, we speak of tradi- 
tion as an improper foundation for 
faith or practice, we must mean only 
pretended, or ill-founded traditions; 
such as were alleged by several of those 
who were called heretics in very early 
times, or by the Church of Rome at 
present. But, in this case, we object 
to the opinions and practices, not 
merely because we find no trace of 
them in the Scriptures, but because we 

1 See, on the observance of Sunday [Unit's 
Priestley 1, VoL II. pp. 822-824, and Holes. 



find no sufficient authority for them at 
all. 

Some of the ancient heretics are said, 
by Austin and others, to have availed 
themselves of this source of credit; 
laying great stress on our Lord's Bay- 
ing to his disciples, that he had many 
things to say to them which they were 
not able to bear at the time that he 
was with them, and pretending that 
the apostles themselves, besides preach- 
ing to all persons mdiscriminately, 
made a reserve of some things to be 
taught more privately, and only to a 
few. But there does not appear to 
have been any sufficient foundation for 
that pretence ; all their teaching having 
been public, and nothing concealed 
from any persons who were desirous of 
being instructed. Much less was there 
any reason to think that the particular 
things which they wished to support 
by this pretence were among the things 
revealed to those few. Besides, our 
Lord himself seems to have precluded 
every pretence of this kind, by telling 
his apostles, that whatever tney had 
heard of him in private, they should 
proclaim in public. Matt. x. 27. 

The Church of Rome has adopted a 
variety of customs, and founded many 
claims, upon this authority of tradi- 
tion. But in what was called the 
Catholic church, no recourse was had 
to tradition, before the second Council 
of Nice, in 787, in which the worship 
of images was established; when many 
things had generally been assented to, 
and practised before that time, which 
had no foundation in the Scriptures, or 
in the reason of things. This council, 
therefore, expressly anathematized all 
those who did not receive ecclesiastical 
traditions, written or unwritten. But 
the things which the members of this 
council alleged as proper to be received 
on such authority are exceedingly fool- 
ish and absurd. 

The authority of the books of the 
New Testament, supposing them to be 
genuine, is the very same with that of 
the apostles themselves. But in very 
early times, this does not appear to 
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have been so great as it came to be 
•afterwards. Though it was never 
doubted that Paul was an inspired 
• apostle, and received the knowledge he 
had of the gospel from Jesus Christ 
himself, yet we hnd by his own writings, 
that there were violent factions against 
-him all his life, and that his opinions 
were by no means implicitly received. 
He himself is far from insisting that 
everything he asserted was to be re- 
ceived without examination. On the 
•contrary, the various arguments he 
-produces in support of his assertions, 
without alleging any other authority 
<for them, shows that his conclusions 
were drawn from the premises which he 
alleged, and which he submitted to the 
examination of his readers. He must, 
therefore, have supposed that they 
would think themselves at liberty to 
judge for themselves ; and that, as he 
submitted his reasoning to their ex- 
amination, they would decide for or 
against him, according as his argu- 
ments should appear to them con- 
clusive or inconclusive. 

When this apostle does not reason 
at all, but merely declares that he had 
his information from Christ, we receive 
it on the credit of a man whom we 
.suppose to have been neither imposed 
upon himself, nor to have had any in- 
terest in imposing upon others ; and 
likewise of ids being a person whose 
authority in general was supported by 
his power of working miracles. Of 
this Kind is the account which he gives 
us of the resurrection of the dead, and 
the change that will pass upon the 
-living subsequent to it; and also his 
account of the institution of the Lord's 
supper, &c. 

Nor was this the case of Paul only, 
who was peculiarly obnoxious to tne 
.Jews, on account of his zeal in preaching 
.the gospel to the Gentiles. For Peter 
•himself, who is called the apostle of the 
circumcision, and was considered as 
the very chief of the apostles t was not 
more respected, whenever he said or 
did anything that was thought to be 
improper. This appeared very clearly 



in the case of Cornelius, and in the 
altercation that Paul had with him at 
Antioch. 

On the former of these occasions, 
when the conduct of Peter was ar- 
raigned, he vindicated himself, not by 
asserting that what he did was by the 
express direction from heaven, (though 
he was led to what he did by express 
revelations made both to himself, and 
also to Cornelius,) but by a simple 
narrative of facts, from which they 
might themselves judge, that what he 
had done was not without sufficient 
authority. And eYen when all the 
apostles were met, to consider of what 
was to be done with respect to the sup- 
posed obligation of the Gentile converts 
to observe the Jewish ceremonies, they 
seem not to have had any immediate 
inspiration. For they reasoned and 
deliberated upon the subject; which 
seems to imply that there was for some 
time a difference of opinion among 
them, though they afterwards concur- 
red in giving the advice that they did, 
and in which they concluded that they 
had the concurrence of the Holy Spirit. 

But even this decree, as it is now 
generally called, which had the autho- 
rity, as we may say, of the whole 
college of apostles, does not seem to 
have been relished by all Christians; 
as we may infer from the enmity which 
the Jewish converts in general bore to 
Paul, and from the Nazarenes or Jewish 
Christians, never making use of his 
writings. For though they were not 
written in a language which they under- 
stood, it would not have been more diffi- 
cult to procure a translation of them, 
than of the gospel of Matthew, which 
was also probably written in Greek. 

Indeed, what is universally ac- 
knowledged to have been the state of 
the Jewish Christians could not have 
been true, if they had had the same 
ideas that were afterwards entertained, 
of the constant inspiration of the apos- 
tles and evangelists. A great part of 
them rejected the account of our Lord's 
miraculous conception, and though they 
made use of the gospel of Matthew 1^ 
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Hebrew, they omitted the two first 
chapters, in which it is asserted ; not, 
as far as appears, questioning their 
being written by Matthew, but not 
thinking the contents of them suffi- 
ciently well-founded ; and yet they did 
not, on account of this difference of 
opinion, cease to communicate with one 
another. Nor does Justin Martyr, who 
mentions their opinion long afterwards, 
pass any censure upon them on account 
of it. He only says that he cannot 
think as they did; and what is more 
remarkable, ne does not mention the 
authority of Matthew and Luke, as 
what was decisive against them. These 
Jewish Christians would certainly have 
treated the gospel of Luke in the same 
manner as they did that of Matthew, 
if they had been acquainted with it, 
and had thought proper to make use of 
it at all. 

When the Jewish church was first 
formed, and indeed so late as the pub- 
lication of the gospel, many of the 
disciples would think themselves as 
good judges of the history of Christ, 
as the evangelists themselves. They 
did not want those books for their own 
use, and would judge concerning the 
contents of them, as they would con- 
cerning other books which implied an 
appeal to living witnesses. That the 
books were generally received, and not 
immediately rejected by those to whom 
they were addressed, is a proof that the 
history which they contained is in the 
main authentic, but by no means proves 
that every minute circumstance in them 
is true. Indeed, the evangelists, vary- 
ing from one another in many parti- 
culars, (which may be seen in the 06- 
8ervation8 prefixed to my Harmony of 
the Gospels,) 1 proves that they wrote 
partly from their recollection, which 
may be imperfect in things of little 
consequence, and partly from the best 
information which they could collect 
from other persons. 

Like other credible historians, all the 
evangelists agree in the main things, 

1 Sect. xL-xri., also the Ettayt In Thcol. 
Jlojp©s» Vol* 1 I • 



but they differ exceedingly in the order 
of their narrative, and with respect to 
incidents of little consequence ; and to 
contend for anything more than this 
is in effect to injure their credibility. 
If the agreement among them had been 
as exact as some pretend, it would have 
been natural for the enemies of Chris- 
tianity to have said, that they must 
have been written by combination, and 
therefore that the history has not the 
concurrent testimony of independent 
witnesses; and if the exactness con- 
tended for cannot be proved, the autho- 
rity of the whole must be given up. 

Besides, what would have been the 
use of appointing twelve apostles, or 
witnesses of the life and resurrection oi 
Christ, if their testimony was not 
naturally sufficient to establish the 
credibility of the facts ; and what would 
have signified even the original inspira- 
tion, unless all error in transcribing, 
and translating, &c, had been pre- 
vented, by the same miraculous inter- 
position, in all ages, and in all nations 
afterwards P Having written more 
largely on this subject in my Institutes 
of Natural and Revealed Religion, 2 and 
also in the Preface to my Harmony of 
the Gospels, to those works I beg leave 
to refer any readers with respect to 
this subject. I would also refer them 
to what I have written under the signa- 
ture of Paulinus, in the Theological 
Repository, in which I think I nave 
shown, that the apostle Paul often 
reasons inconclusively, and, therefore, 
that he wrote as any other person, of 
his turn of mind and thinking, and in 
his situation, would have written, with- 
out any particular inspiration. Facts, 
such as I think I have there alleged, 
are stubborn things, and all hypotheses 
must be accommodated to them. 

Not only the Nazarenes, but Chris- 
tians of other denominations also, re- 
jected several of the books of our New 
Testament, and without denying the 
authenticity of them, (for with this they 
are not, in general, charged,) but be- 

* See [Rutt'a Priestley] Vol II. pp. 123-130, 
208-211. 
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cause they did not approve of their 
contents. Thus the Gnostics in general 
made bnt little use of the canonical 
books, and pleaded the authority of 
traditioD, and the Elcesaites, in the 
time of the emperor Philip, 1 are said 
to have rejected all the epistles of Paul, 
though the authenticity of them was 
never questioned. 

When the aDostles were dead, the 
authority of their writings would natu- 
rally rise, and appeals would be made 
to them when controversies arose in the 
church. And this natural and universal 
deference to the opinion of the apostles 
produced, I doubt not, at length, the 
opinion of their infallibility. Their 
authority was also justly opposed to the 
many idle traditions that were pre- 
tended to by some of the early heretics, 
and to the spurious gospels that were 
written after the four nad acquired 
credit. Till that time there conld be 
no inducement to write others; and 
notwithstanding the reception that 
some of the forged gospels met with in 
certain places, they never operated to 
the discredit of the four genuine ones 
(and indeed they were only written as 
supplemental to them), it appears that 
they were easily distinguished from the 
genuine gospels, and did not retain any 
credit long. And what we are able to 
collect of them at this day is enough to 
satisfy us, that they were not rejected 
without sufficient reason. 

The Jews, in forming their canon of 
sacred books, seem in general to have 
made it a rule to comprise within their 
code all books written by prophets ; and 
therefore though they had other books, 
which they valued, and might think 
very useful in the conduct of life, they 
never read them in their synagogues. 
These books were afterwards called 
apocryphal, consisting of pieces of very 
different character, partly historical 
and partly moral. 

These apocryphal books were not 
much used by Christians, till they were 

* *47. According to Epipbanius, "tboy re- 
ceived neitbor tbe writings of tbo prophets nor 
apostles." Lardner, IX. p. 513. 



found to favour some superstitious 
opinions and practices, the rise of which 
I have already traced, and especially 
the worship of saints. For at the 
Council of Laodicea, in 364, the Hebrew 
canon was adopted. But in the third 
Council of Carthage, in 397, the apo- 
cryphal books were admitted, as 
canonical and divine, and were there- 
fore allowed to be read in public, espe- 
cially Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, Tobit, 
Judith, and the two books of Macca- 
bees. The Popes Innocent, Gelasius, 
and Hormisdas confirmed the decrees 
of this council. 5 

The church having afterwards adopt- 
ed the version of J erome, which followed 
the Hebrew canon, the apocryphal 
books began to lose the authority 
which they had acquired; and it was 
never fully re-established till the Coun- 
cil of Florence, in 1442; and it was 
then done principally to give credit to 
the doctrine of purgatory. It was for 
a similar reason that the Council of 
Trent made a decree to the same pur- 
pose* Also, though before the second 
Council of Nice the Scriptures alone 
were considered as the standard of 
faith, it was then decreed, for the first 
time, that they who despised traditions 
should be excommunicated. 4 

Notwithstanding the apparently 
little foundation which many of the 
popish doctrines have in the Scriptures, 
it was very late before any measures 
were taken to prevent tne common 
people from using them. Indeed, in 
the dark ages, there was no occasion 
for any such precaution, few persons, 
even among the great and tne best 
educated, being able to read at all. 
The Sclavonians, who were converted 

* Sueur, A. D. 397. Baanago, II. p. 460. (P.) 

» Basnage, II. pp. 463, 465. (P.) "Synodus 
. . . statuit et declarat, ut taec ipsa vetus et 
vulgata cditio ... in pnblieia lectionibus, dis- 
putationibus, praedicationibus, et exposition ibus 
pro autbontica babeatur, et ut nemo ilium rcji- 
coro quovis pnotextu audcat vel prajsumat." 
Dtcretum de editione et usu sacrorum librorum. 
Sess. iv. 1546. Von. Trid. Can. et Decret. p. 8. 
On Jerome's Vulgate, see Geddcs's Pro*p*chu, 
1786, pp. 44-51, and Middleton'a Works, II. p. 
824. 
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to Christianity at the end of the ninth raised the dreadful tempest with which 

century, petitioned to have the service the church was almost sunk, and that; 

in their own language, and it was no person ought to be permitted ta 

granted to them. Pope John VIIL, to know more of them than is contained 

whom the request was made, thanked in the mass. Hia successor profited 

God that the Sclavonian character by this advice, and put the Bible into 

had been invented, because God would the catalogue of prohibited books} 

be praised in that language. He or- The cardinal Cusa, in order to jus- 

dered, however, that the gospels should tify the condemnation of Wickliffe, in 

be read in Latin, but that afterwards the Council of Constance, said that 

they should be interpreted to the peo- the Scriptures must be explained ac- 

ple, that they might understand them, cording to the present doctrine of the 

as was done, he says, in some churches. 1 church; and that when the institu- 

But afterwards, Wratislas, king of tions of the church change, the expli-> 

Bohemia, applying to Gregory VII. cation of the Scripture should change 

for leave to celebrate divine service in also ; and the Council of Trent has 

the same Sclavonian tongue, it was decided that traditions ought to be 

absolutely refused. For, said this pope, received with the same respect as the 

after considering of it, " it appeared Scriptures, because they have the same 

that God chose that the Scripture authority. 8 X 

should be obscure in some places, lest So much were the Roman Catholics 

if it was clear to all the world, it chagrined at the advantage which Lu- 

should be despised, and also lead peo- ther, and the other Reformers, derived 

pie into errors, being ill-understood by from the Scriptures, that, on some 

their ignorance." This, Bays Fleury, occasions, they spoke of them with so 

was the beginning of such . prohi- much indignation and disrespect, as is 

fcitions." . inconsistent with the belief of their 

The practice of the Church of Rome authority, and of Christianity itselfl. 

at present is very various. In Portu- Prieras, master of the sacred palace, 

gal, Spain, Italy, and in general in all writing against Luther, advances these 

those countries in which the Inqui- two propositions, viz. that the Scrip- 

sition is established, the reading of the tures derive all their authority from 

Scriptures is forbidden. France was the church and the Poj)e, and that 

divided on this subject, the Jansenists indulgences, being established by the. 

allowing it, and the J esuits refusing it church and by the Pope, have a greater 

For the Council of Trent having de- authority than the Scriptures. M How 

clared the Vulgate version of the Bible do we know," say some of these wri- 

to be authentic, the J esuits maintained ters, " that the books which bear the 

that this was meant to be a prohibition name of Moses are his, since we have 

of any other version 8 not the originals, and if we had them, 

After the Council of Trent, this evil there is no person who knows the 

was much increased. For the bishops hand- writing of Moses ? Besides, how 

assembled at Bologna, by order of do we know that all that Moses has 

Julius III. advised that the reading of said is true ? Were the evangelists 

the Scriptures should be permitted, as witnesses of all that they write P And 

little as possible, because the power of if they were, might they not be de- 

the popes had always been the great- fective in memory, or even impose 

est when they were least read; alleging upon usP Every man is capable of 

that it was the Scriptures which nad deceiving, and being deceived." 8 

All the popes, Eowever, have not 

» Basnage, II. pp. 470, 471. (P.) 

* A. D. 1080. (>.) « Ibid. II. p. 475. (P.) Bee $upra, p. 2,M> 

» Basnage, IL p. 468. (P.) On Catholic F«r- » Ibid. p. 489. (P.) 

9ien$, see Qtdda, pp. 101-113. ■ Ibid. p. 455, <$<c. (P.) 
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BISTORT OF THE 

ahown the same dread of the Scriptures. 
For Sixtus V. caused an Italian trans- 
lation of the Bible to bo published, 
though the zealous Catholics were 
much offended at it. 1 

So much were the minds of all men 
oppressed with a reverence for anti- 
quity, and the traditions of the church, 
at the time of the Reformation, that 
the Protestants were not a little em- 
barrassed by it in their controversy 

• 

1 Hirtoire des Papes, V. p. 80. (P.) 
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with the Catholics ; many of the errors 
and abuses of Popery being discovered 
in the earliest Christian writers, after 
the apostolical age. But at present all 
Protestants seem to entertain a just 
opinion of such authority, and to think 
with Chillingworth, that the Bible 
alone is the religion of Protestants. 
We may, however, be very much em- 
barrassed by entertaining even this 
opinion in its greatest rigour, as I have 
shown in the introduction to this Ap- 
pendix. 



. . PART XII. 

■ # 

THE HISTORY OF THE MONASTIC LIFE. 

THE INTRODUCTION. tion and mortification of its corporeal 

incumbrance. This notion operating 

Besides thoso ministers of the Chris- with the indolent and melancholy turn 

tian church whose titles we meet with of many persons in the southern hot 

in the New Testament, but whose climates of Asia, and especially of 

powers and prerogatives have been pro- Egypt, led them to affect an austere 

digiously increased from that time to solitary life, as destitute as possible of 

the present, we find that, excepting everything that might pamper the 

the wee alone, no less conspicuous a body, or that is adapted to gratify 

figure was made by other orders of those appetites and passions which 

men, of whom there is not so much as were supposed to have their seat in the 

the least mention in the books of Scrip- flesh. Hence arose the notion of the 

ture, or the writings of the apostolical greater purity and excellency of cell- 



aee I mean the monks, and religious bacy, as well as a fondness for a retired 
orders of a similar constitution, which and unsocial life, which has driven so 
have more or less of a religious cha- many persons in all ages, from the 
racter. society of their brethren, to live either 

The set of opinions which laid the in absolute solitude, or with persons of 
foundation for the whole business of the same gloomy turn with themselves, 
monkery, came originally from the It is the same principle that made 
East and had been adopted by some Essenes among the Jews, monks 
of the Greek philosophers, especially among Christians, dervishes among 
Plato, viz. that the soul of man is a Mahometans, and fakirs among Hin- 
spiritual substance, and that its powers doos. m 

arc clogged, and its virtues impeded, How apt Christians were to be struck 
by its connexion with the body. Hence with the example of the Heathens in 
they inferred that the greatest perfec- this respect, we see in Jerome, who 
tion of mind is attained by the extenua- "takes notice that 'Paganism had 
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many observances which, to the re- These notions and these circa m- 
proach even of Christians, implied a stances concurring, particular texts of 
great strictness of manners and disci- Scripture were easily found that 
pline. Juno,' says he, ' has her priest- seemed to countenance austerities in 
esses, devoted to one husband, V esta general, and celibacy in pacticular ; as 
her perpetual virgins, and other idols that saying of our Saviour, Matt. xix. 
their priests also, under vows of chas- 12 : " There are some .... which have 
1 made themselves eunuchs for the king- 

The persecution of Christians by the dom of heaven's sake. He that is able 
Heathen emperors, and consequently to receive it, let him receive it;*' and 
the more imminent hazard that at- Paul's saying, 1 Cor. vii. 38 : " He 
tended living in cities, especially with that giveth in marriage doeth well, 
the incumbrance of families, was but he that giveth not in marriage 
another circumstance that contributed doeth better." Both these passages, 
to drive many of the primitive Chris- however, probably relate to the times 
tians into deserts and unfrequented of persecution, in which it is either 
places. The irruptions of the Northern absolutely necessary to abandon the 
nations into the Roman empire had an satisfaction of family relations and do- 
effect of the same kind, making all mestic society, or at least in which it 
cities less safe and comfortable. More- is most convenient to be free from 
over, when the great persecutions were every attachment of that kind ; that 
over, and consequently the boasted when men were persecuted in one city, 
crown of martyrdom could not be ob- they might, with more ease, and less 
tained in a regular way, many persons distress of mind, flee to another, 
inflicted upon themselves a kind of But on every other occasion mar- 
voluntary martyrdom, in abandoning riage is spoken of in the most honour- 
the world and all the enjoyments of able terms in the Scriptures, and is, 
life. " Gregory Nazianzen, celebrating indeed, necessary for the propagation 
the absurd austerities and mortifica- of the human species. Besides, Paul 
tions of the monks of Naz iansum, telh makes it a mark of that man of sin, 
us that some of them, through an ex- or ant ichristian power, which was to 
cess of zeal, killed themselves, to be arise in the latter times, that it was to 
released from the wicked world." 2 It forbid to marry, as well as to make use 
is possible, however, that they might of " meats, which God hath created to 
not directly kill themselves, or intend be received with thanksgiving." 1 Tim. 
to do it, but only died in consequence iv. 3. In fact, these two circumstances 
of depriving themselves of the usual greatly contribute to point out the 
comforts of life. It was these austeri- Church of Borne as the principal seat 
ties, joined with such imaginary reve- of that antichristian corruption, of 
lations, and intimate communications which so much is said, and against 
with heaven, as have usually accom- which we are so earnestly cautioned, 
panied them, that was the great recom- in the books of the New Testament, 
raendation of Montanism. The Mon- Besides, men's passions are far from 
tanists, Tertullian says, had the same being improved by the long con- 
rule of faith, but more fasting and tinuance of this miserable and soli- 
less marrying, than others. 3 tary state. Instead of approaching 
» Middleton's Letter, p. 238. (P.) "Quidnoa b ^ this m ^ Ji ^ «* they vainly pre- 

oportet facere, in quorum condemnationem tended, to the life of angel8, they 

habct et Juno Univiraa, et Veata Virgines, et rather sink themselves to the condition 

alia Idola contmentea." Hieron, T. iv. Par. i. c u , j c , , , , , 

314. it. Par. ii. pp. iu ii 744. Middieton, 01 brutes, ana some 01 tne most wortn- 



worka, in. p. 127. less or savage kinds. Also, living 

II* £18? 8 ' ' P ' * (P ° Ed ' 18 ° 5 ' without labou? themselves, (as in time 

• Do Jejuniia, c. i. Op. p. 544. (J\) the monks came to do,) and upon the 
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labour of others, and without adding 
to the number or strength of the com- 
munity, they certainly defeat the great 
purposes of their creation, as social 
beings ; and are not only a dead weight 
upon the community, but, in many 
cases, a real evil and nuisance, in those 
states in which they are established. 1 



SECTION L 

01 THE MONASTIC LIFE, TILL THE FALL 
OF THE WESTEKN EMPIRE. 

There is always something uncertain 
and fabulous in the antiquities of all 
societies, and it is so in those of the 
monks The monks themselves ac- 
knowledge the first of their order to 
have been one Paul, an Egyptian, who 
in the seventh persecution, or about 
the year 260, retired into a private 
cave, where he is said to have lived 
many years, unseen by any person, till 
one Anthony found him just before 
his death, put him into his grave, and 
followed his example. 

This Anthony, finding many others 
disposed to adopt the same mode of 
life, reduced them into some kind of 
order; and the regulations which he 
made for the monks of Egypt were 
soon introduced into Palestine and 
Syria by his disciple Hilarion, into 
Mesopotamia by Aones and Eugenius, 
and into Armenia by Eustachius 
Bishop of Sebastia. " From the East 
this gloomy institution passed into the 
West ; " Basil carrying it into Greece, 

1 '* Esteeming it to be evangelical poverty, to 
feed upon the labours of other men, in beggary 
and idleness ; these are they who, clad in mean 
and vile habits,... prof ess themselves to wear 
these emblems of poverty and contempt for the 
sake of Christ and religion ; yet swelling in- 
-wardly with ambition, and giving to the chiefs 
of their orders the most arrogant titles. . . I will 
not deny, but there are some pious and devout 
men amorg them, but the generality of them... 
deform and deface religion." Ayrippa de Ineer- 
titudine. &c. 1530. "Vanity of Arts and Sci- 
ences," Cb. lxii. On Monk*,ftn. 1634, p. 186. 



and Ambrose into Italy. * St. Martin, 
the celebrated bishop of Tours, erected 
the first monasteries in Gaul, and... 
his funeral is said to have been at- 
tended by no less than two thousand 
monks." But the Western monks never 
attained the severity of the Eastern.* 

The number of these monks in very 
early times was so great, as almost to 
exceed belief. Fleury says, that in 
Egypt alone they were computed, at 
the end of the fourth century, to exceed 
seventy thousand* With this increas- 
ing number many disorders were neces- 
sarily introduced among them. At the 
end of the fourth century the monks 
were observed to be very insolent and 
licentious ; and having power with the 
people, they would sometimes even 
force criminals from the hands of 
justice, as they were going to execu- 
tion. 4 In the time of Austin many 
real or pretended monks went strolling 
about, as hawkers and pedlars, selling 
bones and relics of martyrs. 

The increase of monks was much 
favoured by the laws of Christian 
pri nces, ana the encouragement of the 
popes, as well as by the strong recom- 
mendation of the most distinguished 
writers of those times. 11 Justinian 
made a law that a son should not be 
disinherited for entering into a state of 
monkery against his father's will ; " 
and Jovian appointed "that whoso- 
ever courted a nun, and enticed her to 
marriage, should be put to death." 
But this law, being thought too severe, 
was afterwards mitigated • Syricius, 
Bishop of Borne, ordered that monks 
and virgins who married after their 
consecration to God should be banished 
from their monasteries, and confined 
in private cells j that by their continual 
tears they might efface their crime, and 
become wortny of communion before 
they died. The same pope ordered 
that bishops and priests who were 

• Mosheim, I. pp. 306-308. (P.) Cent. It. Pt. ii. 
Ch. iii. Sect. xiii. xiv. 

• Eighth Discourse, p. 8. (P.) 
« Sueur, A. D. 399. <P.) 

• Jortin's Remarks, IV. pp. 27, 39. (P.) Ed. 
1805, 111. pp. 12, 16. 
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married, and had any commerce with 
their wives, should be degraded from 
their office. 1 

The language in which the writers 
of those times recommended a monkish 
life was sometimes shocking and bias- 
phemous, especially that of Jerome, 
who was the greatest advocate for it 
in his time. Writing to Eustochium 
the nun, he calls her his lady, because 
sho was the spouse of Christ ; and he 
reminds her mother, that she had the 
honour to be God's mother-in-law? 

Many women were ambitious of dis- 
tinguishing themselves by some of the 
peculiarities of the monkish life in 
these early times, devoting themselves, 
as they imagined, to God, and living 
in virginity, but at first without form- 
ing themselves into regular communi- 
ties. Jerome prevailed upon many 
women in Rome to embrace this kind 
of life; but they continued in then- 
own houses, from which they even made 
visits; and it appears by an epitaph 
which he wrote for Marctlla, that be- 
fore her there was no woman of condi- 
tion in Rome who lived in this manner, 
the common people of that city con- 
sidering it as disreputable, on account 
of the novelty of the thing.* These 
early nuns were only distinguished by 
wearing a veil, that was given them 
by the bishop of the place. It was not 
till the year 567 that Queen Radigonda 
founded the first monastery for women, 
in France, which was confirmed by the 
Council of Tours.* 

No perfect uniformity can be expected 
in the customs and modes of living 
among men, and least of all, men 
whose imaginations were so eccentric 
as those of the monks. Accordingly 
we find almost endless distinctions 
among them, some choosing to live in 
one manner, and some m another. 
And in later times when they formed 
themselves into regular societies, and 

> Sueur, A. D. 383. (P.) 

a Ad Etutochium, Ep. xxii. Op. I. pp. 1*0, 
144. (P.) 
» Sueur, A. D. 882. (P.) 
4 Ibid. A. D. 667. (1*.) 



laid themselves under an absolute 
engagement to live according to cer- 
tain rules, we find above a hundred 
kinds of them, who assumed different 
names, generally from their respective 
founders. But these divisions and 
sub-divisions were the offspring of late 
ages. 

The most early distinction among 
them was only that of those who lived 
quite single and independent, and those 
who lived in companies. The latter 
were called Ccenobites in Greek, in 
Latin Monk*, (though that term origi- 
nally denoted an absolutely solitary 
life,) and sometimes Friars from //*a- 
tres,freres, brethren, on account of their 
living together as brothers, in one 
family. These had a president called 
abbot, or father, and tne place where 
they lived was called a monastery. 

On the other hand, those who lived 
single were often called eremites or 
Jiermits, and commonly frequented 
caves and deserts. And some make a 
farther distinction of these into Ana- 
chorites, whose manner of life was still 
more savage, living without tents or 
clothing, and only upon roots, or other 
spontaneous productions of the earth. 
In Egypt some were called Sarabaites. 
These led a wandering life, and main- 
tained themselves chiefly by selling 
relics, and very often by various kinds 
of fraud. 5 

In early times it was not uncommon 
for persons to pass from one of these 
modes of life to the other ; and in later 
ages it was found to be very advanta- 
geous to the revenues of tne society, 
for the monks to become hermits for a 
time, retiring from the monastery with 
the leave of the abbot. These being 
much revered by the people, often got 
rich by their alms, and then deposited 
their treasures in their monasteries. 6 

Persons who live in Protestant coun- 
tries, or indeed in Roman Catholic 
countries at present, can form no idea 
of the high respect and reverence with 

« Moshcim, I. p. 309. (P.) Cent. iv. Pt. tt. 
Ch. lit Sect. xv. 
« Simon on Church R«vcnuea, p. BL (P.) , 
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which monks were treated in early establishments, I proceed, in launch- 
times. They were universally con- ing out into the dark ages, to point out 
sidered as being of a higher rank and the steps by which these monks at- 
order than the rest of mankind, and tained that amazing power and influ- 
even superior to the priests ; and ence which they acquired in the later 
wherever they went, or could be found, ages, and to note other remarkable 
the people crowded to them, loading facts in their history, showing both the 
them with alms, and begging an inte- good and the evil that arose from their 
rest in their prayers. In this light, institution. 

however, they were regarded in gene- The primitive monks, courting soli- 
ral. For some persons may be found tude, were equally abstracted from the 
who thought sensibly in every age, and affairs of the world and those of the 
consequently looked with contempt church ; and yet, by degrees, a very 
npon this spurious kind of religion, considerable part of the business in 
and affectation of ertraordinary sane- both departments came to be done by 
tity. them. The principal circumstance that 

m In the fourth century, when all Chris- favoured their advancement, and made 
tian countries swarmed with monks, their introduction into public life in a 
we find one who, though he chose that manner necessary, was the great igno- 
mode of life, was sensible of the super- ranee of the secular clergy. For by 
stations notions that were very preva- this term the common clergy began to 
lent with respect to it, and strenuously be distinguished, on account of their 
remonstrated against them. This was living more after the manner of the 
Jovinian, who, towards the conclusion world; while the monks, on account of 
of that century, taught, first at Kome, their living according to an exact rule, 
and afterwards at Milan, that all who got the name of rcqidars, and religious. 
lived according to the gospel, have an The monks spending a great part of 
«qual title to the rewards of heaven ; their time in contemplation, many of 
and, consequently, that they who them were induced to give some atten- 
passed their days in unsocial celibacy, tion to letters, and soon attained a 
and severe mortifications, were in no manifest superiority over the clergy in 
respect more acceptable in the sight of that respect ; and the Christian Church 
God than those who lived virtuously in was never without great occasion for 
the state of marriage. But these sen- learned men. 

sible opinions were condemned, first by Several heresies, in particular, spring- 
the Cnurch of Rome, and afterwards ing up in the church, and some learned 
by Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in a monks very ably opposing them, it was 
council held in the year 390. The em- found convenient to draw them from 
peror Honorius seconded the proceed- their solitude, and to settle them in 
ings of the council, and banished the suburbs of cities, and sometimes 
Jovinian as a heretic. The famous in the cities themselves, that they 
Jerome, also, wrote in a very abusive might be useful to the people. In 
manner against the treatise ot Jovinian, consequence of this, many of them, 
in which he maintained the above men- applying to study, got into holy orders, 
tioned-opinions. This was much complained of for some 

time; but being found useful to the 
bishops themselves, both in spiritual 
SECTION II; and temporal affairs, those bishops who 

THE HISTORY OP THE MONKS AFTER THE ^S^^ * nU . mer0Ufl clergy, and 
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schemes, gave tnem considerable offices; 
Having given the preceding account of not imagining that they were encourage 
the origin and nature of the monkish ing a set of men who would afterwards 
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supplant them in their dignities and 
revenues. 1 

Originally the monks, being subject 
to the I ii shops, could do nothing with- 
out their consent. They could not 
even choose their own abbot. But the 
election of an abbot being sometimes 
appointed by their institutions to be 
made by the monks of the community, 
they first obtained from the bishops 
the power of choosing their abbot, 
according to the tenor of their consti- 
tutions. Afterwards they sometimes 
got from the bishops exemptions from 
episcopal jurisdiction. But when the 
popes got the power of granting such 
exemptions, they commonly gave, or 
sold, to the monks as many of them as 
they pleased, so that their power grew 
with that of the popes. 1 

In the seventh century, pope Za- 
charias granted to the monastery of 
Mount Cassin an exemption from all 
episcopal jurisdiction, so that it was 
subject to the Pope only. Similar ex- 
emptions had been obtained in the 
preceding century, but they were very 
rare. In time they came to be uni- 
versal, and were even extended to the 
chapters of regular cathedrals. In re- 
turn for those privileges, the monks 
were distinguished by a boundless de- 
votion to the see of Borne. These 
abuses were checked, but not effec- 
tually, by the Councils of Constance 
and Trent.* 

The first introduction of monks into 
holy orders, was by the permission 
which they obtained to have priests of 
their own body, for the purpose of 
officiating in their monasteries, to which 
there could be no great objection ; it 
being for the convenience of the secular 
priests themselves, as well as of the 
monastery ; and especially as, with re- 
spect to qualification for the office, they 
were superior to the priests themselves. 
The first privilege they obtained of this 
kind was from Boniface III. ; but their 

i Simon on Church Revenues, p. 35. (P.) 

a Ibid. p. 65. (P.) 

* Anecdote., pp. 298, SOS. (P.) 



ecclesiastical power was completed, and 
made equal to that of the otner clergy, 
by Boniface IV. in 606. They could 
then preach, baptize, hear confessions, 
absolve, and do everything that any 
priest could do. Upon this the monks 
began to be, in a great measure, in- 
dependent of the bishops, refusing to 
submit to their orders, on the pretence 
that they were contrary to their rules 
of discipline, and always appealing to 
the popes, who were sure to decide in 
their favour. 

The monks, besides theology, studied 
likewise the canon and civil laws, and 
also medicine; studies which they 
began through charity, but which they 
continued for interest. They were 
therefore forbidden by Innocent II., in 
1131, to study either civil law or medi- 
cine. But in the beginning of the 
following century they were allowed to 
be advocates for the regulars. These 
things, says Fleury, brought them too 
much into the world. 4 

The clergy were soon aware of the 
encroachments of the monks, both upon 
their spiritual power and upon their 
revenues. But the tide of popularity 
was so strongly in their favour, that 
all attempts to withstand it were in 
vain. At the Council of Chalcedon it 
was ordered that the monks should be 
wholly under the jurisdiction of the 
bishops, and meddle with no affairs, 
civil or ecclesiastical, without their per- 
mission. But this, and all other regu- 
lations for the same purpose, availed 
nothing, both the popes and rich laity 
favouring the monks. When Gre- 
gory VII. made a law to compel lay- 
men to restore whatever had been m 
the possession of the church, such res- 
titutions were generally made either 
to the cathedral churches, where the 
clergy conformed to a regular monastic 
life, or to the monasteries, and seldom 
to those parish churches to which the 
estates had originally belonged.' 

In later times the endowments of 

« Eighth DUcourso, p. 17. (P.) 

• Simon on Church Revenues, p. «7. (P.) 
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monasteries were equal, if not superior, 
to those of the churches ; and the in- 
fluence of the monks with the popes 
and the temporal princes being gene- 
rally superior to that of the clergy, they 
used, in many places, to claim the 
tithes and other church dues. When 
churches depended upon monasteries, 
they appointed monks to officiate in 
them, and appropriated the tithes to 
the use of the monastery. Also bishops 
were often gained by the monks to 
suffer them to put vicars or curates 
into churches, which they pretended 
to depend upon monstenes; 1 and in 
other respects, also, they encroached 
upon the rights of the clergy. 

The monks having taken advantage 
of the ignorance of the secular priests, 
and having got the government of 
many churches committed to them, it 
was not easy to turn them out and re- 
establish the secular clergy in their 
laces; and on this account there 
appened the greatest contests be- 
tween the canons and the monks, es- 
pecially in England, where the monks 
nad deprived the canons of their canon- 
ships, and even obliged the secular 
priests to turn monks, if they would 
enjoy their benefices. All the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury had been monks 
from the time of that Austin whom 
Gregory sent into England, to the 
reign of Henry I. But, at length, 
all the bishops in England declared, 
that they would have no monk for 
primate; and by degrees they began 
to take the government of the church 
into their own hands.* 

In the ninth century many monks 
were taken from the monasteries, and 
even placed at the head of armies; 
and monks and abbots frequently dis- 
charged the functions of ambassadors 
and ministers of state. For, upon the 
very same account that the clergy in 
general were better qualified for these 
offices than laymen, viz. in point of 
learning and address, the regular clergy 
had the advantage of the secular. 

» 8imon on Church Revenues, p. 67. (P.) 
* Ibid. p. 74. {P.) 



The monks, and especially the men- 
dicant orders, assumed so much, and 
got so much power, both spiritual and 
temporal, into their hands, some time 
before the Reformation, that all the 
bishops, clergy, and universities in 
Europe, were engaged in a violent 
opposition to them. And it was in 
this quarrel that the famous Wickliffe 
first distinguished himself, in 1360; 
and from thence he proceeded to at- 
tack the pontifical power itself. 

Before the sixth century there was 
no distinction of orders among monks, 
but a monk in one place was received 
as a monk in any other. But after- 
wards they subdivided themselves into 
societies, altogether distinct from one 
another; and so far were they from 
considering all monks as friends and 
brothers, that they often entertained 
the most violent enmity against each 
other; especially those who formed 
themselves on tne same general plan, 
and afterwards divided from them on 
some trifling difference in customs or 
habits. 

This distinction of orders began with 
Benedict of Nursia, who in 529 insti- 
tuted a new order of monks, which 
presently made most rapid progress 
in the West; being particularly fa- 
voured by the Churcn of Rome, to the 
interest of which it was greatly de- 
voted. In the ninth century this 
order had swallowed up all the other 
denominations of monks.* 

Notwithstanding the extreme pro- 
fligacy of the manners of many of 
these monks, their number and repu- 
tation would hardly be credible, but 
that the most authentic history bears 
testimony to it. What the number of 
them was in Egypt, at a very early 
period, has been mentioned already. 
Presently afterwards, viz. in the fifth 
century, the monks are said to have 
been so numerous, that large armies 
might have been raised out of them, 
without any sensible diminution of 
their body. And yet this was not 
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to be compared to their numbers in to find complaints of the want of good 
later ages ; and almost every century discipline among them, Accordingly, 
produced new species of them, and no in the the ninth century, the morals of 
age abounded more with them than the monks were so bad, that some re- 
that which immediately preceded the formation was absolutely necessary; 
Keformation. 1 and this was attempted by Benedict, 

In the seventh century the heads of abbot of Aniens, at the instance of 
rich families were fond of devoting their Lewis the Meek. He first reformed 
children to this mode of life ; and those the monasteries of Aquitaine, and then 
who had lived profligate lives generally those of all France, reducing " all the 
made this their last refuge, and then monks, without exception, to the rule 
left their estates to the monasteries, of the famous Benedict, abbot of Mount 
This was deemed sufficient to cancel Cassin." This discipline continued in 
all sorts of crimes, and therefore the force a certain time, but the effect of it 
embracing of this way of life was was extinct in less than a century, 
sometimes termed a second baptism. The same emperor also favoured 11 the 

In the eighth and ninth centuries, order of Canons," and " distributed 
counts, dukes, and even kings, aban- them through all the provinces of his 
doned their honours, and shut them- empire." Me " instituted also an order 
selves up in monasteries, under the of Ganonesses, which," Mosheim says, 
notion of devoting themselves entirely " was the first female convent known 
to God. Several examples of this fana- in the Christian world."* 
tical extravagance were exhibited in In the tenth century the monkish 
Italy, France, Germany, Spain, and discipline, which had been greatly de- 
England. And others, repenting that cayed, was again revived in some 
they had not done this in time, put on measure by the authority of Odo, 
the monastic habit on the approach of bishop of Clugny, whose rules were 
death, and chose to be buried in it, adopted by all the western kingdoms 
that they might be considered as in Christendom. Thus we find sue- 
of the fraternity, and consequently cessive periods of reformation in the 
have the benefit of the prayers of that discipline of monasteries. But no 
order. sooner were the new and more austere 

This most abject superstition con- kinds of monks established, and got 
tinued to the fifteenth century. For rich, than they became as dissolute as 
even then we find " many made it an their predecessors, which called for 
essential part of their last wills, that another revolution in their affairs ; and 
their carcases, after death, should be these successive periods of rigour and 
wrapped in old ragged Dominican or of dissoluteness continued quite down 
Franciscan habits, and interred among to the Reformation, 
the Mendicants. 3 One of the first great causes of this 

It is said, that in all the centuries of relaxation of discipline in the monas- 
Christianity together, there were not teries, was the invasion of the Nor- 
so many foundations of monasteries, mans, whose ravages fell chiefly upon 
both for men and women, or so rich the monasteries. For upon this, the 
and famous, as those of the seventh monks being dispersed, and assembling 
and eighth centuries, especially in where and how they could, tho ob- 
France. 3 And when monasteries were servance of their rules was impossible* 
so much increased, we are not surprised and many irregularities were intro- 
duced. Something of the same kind 
i Mo8h<)im, m. pp. 446, 447. (P.) Cent. xvi. was the consequence of the great 

Sect. iii. Pt. i.Ch.1. Sect, xviii. * 6 

* Ibid. m. p. 164. (P.) Cent. xiv. Pt H. 
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plague in Europe, in 1348, when many 
of the monks died, and the remainder 
dispersed; and having lived for some 
time without any regard to their roles, 
they could not without difficulty be 
brought to them again. 

A more general cause of the relaxa- 
tion of discipline among all the orders 
of the monks, as Bernard observed, 
was their exemption from episcopal 
jurisdiction. 1 

Another cause of the relaxation of 
their discipline, was the multiplication 
of prayers and singing of psalms ; for 
they had added many to those pre- 
scribed by Benedict. This, says Fleury, 
left them no time for labour, of which 
Benedict had ordered seven hours every 
day. This contempt of bodily labour 
was introduced by the northern nations, 
who were addicted to hunting and war, 
but despised agriculture and the arts. 2 
Mental prayer, he adds, has been much 
boasted of by the monks for the last 
five hundred years. It is, says he, an 
idle and equivocal exercise, and pro- 
duced at length the error of the Beg- 
hards and Beguines, which was con- 
demned at the Councils of Vienna. 1 
The original monks, he says, were a 
very different kind of men, and their 
discipline much more proper to produce 
a real mortification to the world, and to 
suppress inordinate affections. Theirs 
was a life of contemplation and labour, 
by which they chiefly supported them- 
selves. The ancient monks had no 
hair cloths, or chains, and there was 
no mention of discipline or flagellation 
among them. 4 

Bodily labour, this writer observes, 
was likewise excluded by the introduc- 
tion of lay-hrother8 into monasteries, 
and this was another means of the 
corruption of their manners, the monks 
being the masters, and the lay -brothers 
being considered as slaves, and an order 
of persons much below them, and sub- 
servient to them. John Gualbert was 

* 

» Flenry's Eighth Discourse, p. 57. (P.) 

* Ibid. p. 13. (P.) 

* Ibid. pp. 44, 45. (P.) 
« Ibid. p. 6. (P.) 



the first who instituted lay -brothers, in 
his monastery of Valombrose founded 
about 1040. To those lay -brothers 
were prescribed a certain number of 
pater nosters, at each of their canoni- 
cal hours ; and that they might acquit 
themselves of this duty without any 
omission or mistake, they carried grains 
of corn, or strings, whence came the use 
of chaplete. The same distinction, he 
says, was afterwards carried into nun- 
neries, though there was no pretence 
for it. § 

The monastic orders being almost 
all wealthy and dissolute in the thir- 
teenth century, the mendicant or beg' 
ging friars, wno absolutely disclaimed 
all property, were then established by 
Innocent III. and patronized by suc- 
ceeding pontiffs. These increased so 
amazingly, that they became a burthen 
both to the people and to the church it- 
self ; and at length they were the occa- 
sion of muchgreaterdisorderstbanthose 
which they were introduced to redress. 

There is a remarkable resemblance, 
as Middleton observes, between these 
mendicant friars, and the mendicant 
priests among the Pagans. "The 
lazy mendicant priests among the 
Heathens," he says, "who used to 
travel from house to house with sacks 
on their backs, and, from an opinion 
of their sanctity, raise large contribu- 
tions of money, &c for the support of 
their fraternity" were " the very pic- 
tures of the begging friars, who are 
always about the street in the same 
habit, and on the same errand, and 
never fail to carry homo with them a 
good sack full of provisions for the use 
of their convent." 6 

Notwithstanding these disorders, it 
must be acknowledged that the men- 
dicant friars were instituted with the 
very best intention, and that they had 

• Ibid. p. 15. (P.) 

« Middleton's Letter, p. 220. (P.) Works, III. 

{>p. 116, 1 17. " De ces mvines d'entrc les Payens, 
es una 6toicnt rcntez, ... les autrcs gtoient man- 
dians commo les religieux de la fp-ande mere dc3 
dieux, qui * allans par les carrefours et par les 
rues,' oomme dit 8. Augusthi, ' exiprw'ent du 
peuple co de»|uoi ils vivoicnt honteusement.' " 
Let Conform, p. 41. , . 
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for a considerable time a very good 
effect. St. Francis, the founder of 
this order, thought his institute, by 
which he forbade his monks the use of 
gold, silver, or any kind of property, 
the pure gospel ; and it was of use, as 
Fleury observes, in a very corrupt age, 
to recall the idea of charity and simple 
Christianity, and to supply the defect 
of ordinary pastors, the greater part 
of whom were then ignorant or negli- 
gent, and many corrupt and scanda- 
lous. 1 

The monks of the ancient religious 
orders fell into great contempt after 
the introduction of the Mendicants, 
who filled the chairs in schools and 
churches, and by their labours supplied 
the negligence and incapacity of the 
priests and other pastors. 13 ut this 
contempt excited the emulation of the 
other orders, and made them apply to 
matters of literature.* 

Afterwards, the mendicant friars, 
on the pretence of charity, meddled 
with all affairs, public and private. 
They undertook the execution of wills, 
and they even accepted of deputations 
to negociate peace between cities and 
princes. The popes frequently em- 
ployed them, as persons entirely de- 
voted to them, and who travelled at a 
small expense; and sometimes they 
made use of them in raising money. 
But what diverted them the most from 
their proper profession was the business 
of the Inquisition. By undertaking 
to manage this court, they were trans- 
formed into magistrates, with guards 
and treasures at their disposal, and 
became terrible to every body. 3 

During three centuries the two 
fraternities of Mendicants, the Domini- 
cans and the Franciscans, governed, 
with an almost universal and absolute 
sway, both church and state, and 
maintained the prerogative of the 
Roman pontiff, against kings, bishops 
and heretics, with incredible ardour 
and success. They were in those times 

» Fleury'B Eighth Discourse, p. 21. (P.) 

a Ibid. p. 32. 

> Ibid. p. 27. {P.) 



what the Jesuits were afterwards, the 
life and soul of the whole hierarchy. 
Among other prerogatives, the popes 
empowered them to preach, to hear 
confessions, and to pronounce absolu- 
tions, without any licence from the 
bishops, and even without consulting 
them. The Franciscans had the chief 
management of the sale of indulgences, 
and the Dominicans directed the In- 
quisition. 

The amazing credit of religious orders 
in general, and the reputation of their 
founders, made many persons ambi- 
tious of distinguishing themselves in 
the same way ; and though the Council 
of Lateran, in 1215, forbade the in- 
troduction of any more new religions, 
as they were called, the decree, as 
Fleury says, was ill observed : for more 
were established in the two centuries 
following, than in all the preceding. 4 

Besides the monks and regulars, 
there is another sort of religious per- 
sons who, according to their institu- 
tion, bear the name of St. John of 
Jerusalem, from whom are descended 
the knights of Malta ; and similar to 
them were the knights Templars, and 
the knights of the Teutonic order. 
These orders had their origin in the 
time of the crusades, and their first 
object was to take care of the sick and 
wounded, and afterwards to defend 
them. But they distinguished them- 
selves so much in their military capa- 
city, that the order was soon rilled with 
men of a military turn, and at length 
they were most depended upon for any 
military service. Thus, from their 
undertaking the defence of their hospi- 
tal, they undertook the defence of tne 
Holy Land, and by degrees that of 
other Christian countries against all 
Mahometan powers. The knights of 
St. John were established in 10yO, and 
being driven from the Holy Land, they 
retired to Cyprus, then to Rhodes, and 
they are now settled at Malta. 

The knights Templars were estab- 
lished in 1118, taking their name from 

« Ibid. p. 20. (P.) 
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their first house, which stood near the middle rank between the monks and 
temple in Jerusalem. This order grew the secular clergy, and approached 
Tery rich and powerful, but withal so pretty nearly to the regnlar canons, 
exceedingly vicious, and it is said They all took an oath, by which they 
atheistical, that, becoming obnoxious bound themselves to go, without deh- 
cn France, Italy and Spain, the Pope beration or delay, wherever the Pope 
was compelled to abolisn the order in should think fit to send them. The 
1312. ( secrets of this society were not known 

Other orders of knighthood, which to all the Jesuits, nor even to all those 
had something of religion in their in- who were called professed members, and 
etitution, were formed in several parts were distinguished from those who were 
of Europe, whence arose what are called called scholars, but only to a few of the 
Commanderies, which were originally oldest of them, and those who were 
the office of taking care of the revenues approved by long experience. The 
belonging to the military orders, in dis- court and church of Rome derived more 
tant places. The members of some of assistance from this single order, than 
these orders may marry, and yet enjoy, from all their other emissaries and 
under the title of Commanders, the ministers, by their application to learn- 
church lands that are appropriated to ing, engaging in controversy, and 
their order. Philip II. ot Spain was, preaching in distant countries, but more 
in this sense, the greatest prelate in the especially by their consummate skill in 
church, next to the Pope ; because he civil transactions, and getting to them- 
was the great master oi the three mili- selves almost the whole business of the 
tary orders of Spain, and enjoyed a Confessors to crowned heads, and per- 
good part of the tithe of the church sons of eminence in the state; a busi- 
within his territories. The king of ness which had before been engrossed 
Spain, F. Simon says, may always be by the Dominicans, 
the richest beneficiary in his kingdom ; The moral maxims of this society 
and by appropriating to his own use were so dangerous, and so obnoxious to 
the revenues of his commanderies the temporal princes, (added to the 
alone, may have enough to live like a temptation of trie wealth of which they 
king. 1 were possessed,) that being charged 

It may not be improper to add, in with many intrigues and crimes of 
this place, that after the destruction of state, they were banished, and had 
Jerusalem, many of the Latins remained their effects confiscated, first in Por- 
still in Syria, and retreating into the tugal, then in Spain, and afterwards in 
recesses of mount Libanus, lived in a France ; and at length the Pope was 




the 

1768. 

which I think it of any consequence to The following character of the order, and re- 
. . . o ^ il„ 7- „ markable anticipation of their fall, ia in a sermon 

give an account, IS that Ot the Jesuits, by Browne , Archbishop of Dublin, preached in 
which was instituted by Ignatius 1551 :— ** There are a new fraternity of late 

Loyola, and confirmed by the Pope ^^^^TSTrA^ 

With a View to heal the wounds Which g cr ibes and Pharisees' manner amongst the Jews. 

the Church of Rome had received by They shall strivo to abolish the truth, and shall 

7i V> r J a i m , aVw» come very near to do it ; for these sorts wdl 

the Reformation, and to Supply the ? un \ e thei j; 8olvea int o several forms ; with the 

place of the monks, and especially that Heathen, an Heathenlst ; with Atheists, an 

mnndipsLntR whn wprp then sunk Atheist; with tho Jews, a Jew; and with tho 

ot the mendicants^ no were inen sudk Reformer9> a Reformade, purposely to know 

into contempt. lhe Jesuits held a your intentions, your minds, your heart*, and 

1 On Church Revenues, p. 234. (P.) 7"™ inclinations ; and thereby bring you at last 

* Moshcim. (P ) [Vol. ill. p. 12. Cent, xiii to be like the fool, that said tn his heart, there 

Pt. i. Ch. ii. Sect. i. The Druses, their desccn was no God. 

dants, still inhabit this region ] "These «hall spread over the whole world, 
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I shall conclude this article with and arrogance of the Dominicans and 
some particulars that lead us to think Franciscans. They even declared "pnb- 
unfavourably, and others that may in- liclv, that they had a divine impulse 
cline us to think more favourably, of and commission to illustrate and main- 
monks in general. tain the religion of Jesus that the 

The religion 8 orders in general have true method of obtaining salvation was 

been the great support of the papal revealed to them alone;'* and they 

I>ower, and of all the superstitions of boasted of " their familiar connexions 

the Church of Borne, in all ages. The with the Supreme Being, the Virgin 

worship of saints, and the supersti- Mary, and the saints in glory." By 

tious veneration for relics, were chiefly these means they gained such an as- 

promoted by their assiduity, in pro- cendancy over the common people, that 

claiming their virtues everywhere, these would trust no others "nut the 

and publishing accounts of miracles Mendicants with the care of their 

wrought by them, and of revelations in souls. "* 

their favour. They were also the great St. Francis imprinted upon himself 

venders of indulgences, the founders of five wounds, similar to those of our 

the Inquisition, and the great instru- Saviour, which his followers asserted 

ment of the Papal persecutions. The were given him by Christ himself ; and 

licentiousness of the monks was become in this they were encouraged by the 

proverbial so early as the fifth century, mandates of the popes, and by several 

and they are said, in those times, to bulls enjoining the belief of it. They 

have excited tumults and seditions in even approved and recommended an 

various places. impious treatise entitled, u The Book 

In some periods the monks, having of the Conformities of St. Francis 

an unlimited licence to buy and sell, with Jesus Christ," composed in 

exercised their permission with so little 1383, by a Franciscan of Pisa, in 

scruple, that it encouraged many great which this saint is put on a level with 

men to usurp the estates of their neigh- Christ. 3 

bours, being sure to find purchasers The Carmelites imposed upon the 
among the monks. F. Simon relates credulous, by asserting that the Virgin 
an instance in the abbey of Mire in Mary appeared to the general of their 
Switzerland, in which the monk, who order, and gave him a solemn promise, 
compiled the acts of the monastery, that the souls of all those who left the 
gives a list of things which were ac- world with the Carmelite cloak or sca- 
quired by unjust means, without the pulary upon their shoulders, should be 
least hint of any obligation to make infallibly preserved from eternal dam- 
restitution. 1 nation; and this impudent fiction found 
Nothing could exceed the insolence patrons and defenders among the pon- 
tiffs. Even the late Pope Benedict 
shall be admitted into the council of princes, XIV., who is generally esteemed the 

and they never the wiser; charming of them, mog i. can did an d RP n<uhl<» nf all fhn. 

yea, making your princes reveal their hearts, moSL cancua ana sensiDie 01 ail U10 

and the secrets therein unto them, and yet they popes, 18 an advocate tor this gross 

not perceive it : which will happen from falling imposition. 4 

from the law of God, by neglect of fulfilling of-fl , . , , 

the law of God. and by winking at their rins. « mU8t, however, be acknowledged, 

Yet in the end God, to justify his law, shall that notwithstanding the great mischief 

suddenly cut off this society, even by the hands 4j, fl i -u a „ hp.™ Anna +r» *hn HViviaitan 

of those who have most succoured them, and trat nas Deen clone to tne onustian 

made use of them ; so that at the end they shall world by the religious orders, they have, 
become odious to all nations : they shall bo 

worse than Jews, having no resting-place upon a Mosheim, III. p. 61. (P.) Cent. xiii. Ft. ii. 

the earth, and then shall a Jew have more favour Ch. ii. Sect. xxix. 

than a Jesuit." Phenix, 1707, L p. 136. On this » Ibid. p. 169. (P.) Cent. xiv. Pt ii. Ch, ii. 

Order, see An Etsay, by C. Villers, 1805, pp. 96, Sect. xxi. 

Note, and 271. « Ibid. p. 61. (P.) Cent. xiii. Pt. Ii. Ch. ii. 

i On Church Revenues, p. 66. (P.) Beet xxix. Note \g\ 
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Loth directly and indirectly, been the from their first institution, the monks 

occasion of some good ; and though they had a greater share of knowledge than 

"were the chief support of the papal the secular clergy. In the seventh 

power, they nevertheless contributed century, the little learning there was 

something to the diminution of it, and in Europe was, in a manner, confined 

to the Beformation. to the monasteries, many of the monks 

Such places as monasteries originally being obliged by their rules to devote 

were, though they were abused by certain hours every day to study, when 

many, must have been a very desirable the schools which had been committed 

retreat to many others, in times of war to the care of the bishops were gone to 

and confusion. And the opportunity ruin. 1 

of leisure and meditation, with a total A very respectable religious frater- 

exdusion from the world, must have nity was founded in the fourteenth 

been of great use to those who had century, confirmed by the Council of 

been too much immersed in the bustle Constance, called thebrethr en and clerks 

and the vices of it. For notwith- of common life* The schools erected 

standing the irregularities with which by this fraternity acquired great repu- 

monks in general were perhaps justly tation. From them issued Erasmus 

charged, there must nave been, in of Rotterdam, and other eminent per- 

all ages, great numbers who con- sons. 8 

scientiously conformed to the rules of The cause of literature has also been 
them. much indebted to the Jesuits, and more 
There is no period, perhaps, in which lately to the Benedictines ; the mem- 
the state of Christianity, and of Europe bers of both these orders having pro- 
in general, wore a more unfavourable duced many works of great erudition' 
aspect than in the fourteenth century, and labour, and having employed the 
during the residence of the popes at revenues of their societies to defray the 
Avignon ; and yet Petrarch, who lived expense of printing them, 
in that age, and who makes heavy and As a proof of the monastic orders 
repeated complaints of the vices of it, having contributed something to the 
and especially of the extreme profligacy Reformation, it may be sufficient to • 
of the court of Rome, appears to nave adduce the following facts. The Do- 
had a good opinion of the state of many minicans and Franciscans soon quar- 
of the monasteries; and his own brother, relied about pre-eminence, and they 
who had been rather dissolute in his differed exceedingly amongst them- 
youth, retired to one of them in the selves; and these differences among 
very flower of his age, and becamo the mendicant orders, as well as the 
truly exemplary for his piety, humanity division of the popedom, and the mutual 
and other virtues, which were especially excommunication of the popes and anti- 
conspicuous during the great plague, popes, "gave several mortal blows to 
Indeed, the general credit of the order the authority of the Church of Rome, 
in all ages cannot be accounted for on and excited in the minds of the people 
any other supposition, than that, as 

things then stood, they were, upon the . . . ._. _ . „ 

„,i r> n_ 1 Mosbeim, II. p. 12. (P.) Cent. vii. Pt. H. 

wnoie, really useiui. ct L t^ct. I. ad toff. 8eo the reference, supra, 

Another capital advantage which the p. 242, and vuiers's Essay, p. si. 

Christian world always derived from ' "Leaf^resdela vie commune, ob despar- 

, , «**."*y° w»*»vt* Bonnes distmguces par lcur savoir, et par lenr 

the monks, and which we en/joy to this pi$t«, viyoient en commun de ce au'elles m^t- 

day, is the use they were of to litem- toient ensemblo pour ne paa vivre dans la fairtS- 

x,„ *L ■ ^.„„„„„i i.^it „ „„ ■ n ii A antiso. On attribuo cet (jtabliascment a Gerard 

ture in general, both on account of the Gr00l> OUi le 0rand> do DeV cntor, Doctcur do 

monasteries being the principal reposi- Paris, et Chanoine d'Utrocht." Hist, du Ooncil. 

tories of books, and the monks the Co ?t A ?'. ul8 ,\l 1 ' v -J2i L ,„ v „ ~ „ 

. f xi ' j , " J Mosbeim, III. p. 254. (P.) Cent. xv. Pt. ii. 

copiers of them, and because, almost ch. ii. Sect. xxii. 
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[most] ardent desires of a reformation in 
the chnrch." 1 

The Fratricelli, or Fratres Minores, 
were monks who, in the same thirteenth 
century, "separated themselves from 
the grand community of St. Francis," 
with a view to observe his rule more 
strictly. "They went about clothed 
with sordid garments, or rather with 
loathsome rags," declaiming in all 
places " against the corruption of the 
Church of Rome, and the vices of the 
pontiffs and bishops." These were 
persecuted with the utmost virulence 
t>y the other Franciscans, who were 
countenanced by the popes, and they 
•continued in this violent state of war 
with the Church of Rome till the Re- 
formation, multitudes of* them perishing 
in the flames of the Inquisition. 2 These 
•rebellious Franciscans, therefore, de- 
serve an eminent rank among those 
who prepared the way for the Refor- 
mation, exciting in the minds of the 
people a just aversion to the Church of 
Rome in its then very corrupt state. 8 

The original difference of these 
monks with the Pope was perhaps the 
most trifling and absurd that can well 
be imagined, viz. the property of the 
things that were consumed by them, 
as bread and other provisions; they 
maintaining that they had not the 
projcei ty, but only the use of them. 
This dispute was at first confined to 
the monks themselves, but at length 
the popes interposed, and John XXII. 
■declaring that obedience is the prin- 
cipal virtue of monks, and preferable 
to poverty, they asserted the contrary, 
maintaining that they ought not to 
. obey their supcriurs when they com- 
manded anything contrary to perfec- 

' Moshelm, III. p. 62. (P.) Cent xiii. Pt. U. 
Ch. ii. Sect. xxx. 

» By " a bloody decree, beginning ' Gloriosam 
Ecclcsiam.' " Limborch, Hist. I. p. 104. 

» Moxheim, III. p. 70. (P.) Cent. xiii. Pt. ii. 
Ch. ii. Sect, xxxix. 



tion. John condemning these refrac- 
tory monks, they declared him a heretic 
by his own authority. They even went 
so far as to call him Antichrist, and to 
appeal from his constitution to a future 
council. At length the revolt went so 
far, that the monks, supported by the 
emperor Lewis of Bavaria, pronounced 
sentence of deposition against the 
Pope, and set up another in his place. 4 , 
Since the fifteenth centnry, in the 
beginning of which the discipline of 
the monks was exceedingly relaxed, va- 
rious reformations have been made, 
which, Mr. Fleury says, has raised the 
credit of most of the orders. 5 But not- 
withstanding these reforms, and though 
nothing is now objected to them with 
respect to the observance of their rules, 
they are found to be of so little use in 
the present state of society, that it 
seems to be the determination of most 
of the Catholic powers to abolish them 
by degrees ; as appears by the regula- 
tions that have been made respecting 
the time of admission, making it so 
late in life, that very few will not be so 
far engaged in other pursuits, as to 
have no inducement to become monks 
or nuns ; and the authority of paren ts, 
who often found it convenient to dis- 
pose of their younger children in this 
way, is now generally set aside. In 
consequence of this, and other causes, 
which nave been operating more silently 
ever since the Reformation, the reli- 
gious houses are in general but thinly 
inhabited. Some of their revenues 
have already been diverted to other 
uses, and such is the aspect of things 
at present, and the wants of the several 
potentates of Europe, that it is justly 
to be apprehended, that all the rest will 
soon share the same fate. 

« Floury's Eigbth Discourse, p. 30. Mosbeim, 
III. p. 74. (P.) Cent. xiii. Pt. ii. Ch. ii. Sect' 
xxxix. Note. 

* Eigbth Discourse, p. 47. (P.) 
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PART XIII. 

THE HISTORY OF CHUBCH REVENUES. 



THE INTRODUCTION. 

In the preceding parts of this work 
we have taken a view of the changes 
which, in the course of time, have taken 
place with respect to the rank and 
character of Christian ministers; by 
what steps it came to pass, that, from 
having no authority whatever, besides 
what their greater virtue or ability 
gave them, and especially from having 
no dominion over the faith of their fel- 
low- christians, the authority of the 
bishops, with respect to articles of 
faith, as well as matters of discipline 
and worship, came to be absolute and 
despotic; and how, from living in a 
state of the most submissive subjection 
to all the temporal powers of the world, 
and keeping as far as possible from in- 
terfering in all civil affairs, they came 
to be temporal princes and sovereigns 
themselves, and to control all the tem- 
poral princes of Europe, even in the 
exercise of their civil power. . In this 
part I shall exhibit a similar view of 
the changes which have taken place 
with respect to the revenues of the 
church ; and shall show by what steps 
ministers of the gospel, from living on 
the alms of Christian societies, together 
with the poor that belonged to them, 
came to have independent and even 
princely incomes, and to engross to 
themselves a very considerable part of 
the wealth and even of the landed pro- 
perty of Europe. 



SECTION L 

THE HISTORY OP CHURCH REVENUES, 
TILL THE FALL OF THE WESTERN 
EMPIRE. 

In the constitution of the primitive 
church, the apostles followed the cus- 



tom of the Jewish synagogues, the 
members of which contributed every 
week what they could spare, and 
entrusted it with those who distributed 
alms. Like the Jews, also, the Chris- 
tians sent alms to distant places, and 
gave to those who came from a dis- 
tance with proper recommendations. 
They were so liberal upon these occa- 
sions, that Lucian says, that, to be- 
come rich in a short time, a man had 
nothing to do but to pretend to be a 
Christian. In those times both alms 
and stipends were often called lwno- 
raries. Thus when Paul bid Timothy 
honour widows that are widows indeed,. 
he means rewarding them for dis- 
charging particular offices, which in 
those days widows held in churches. 
So also the phrase worthy of double 
honour, signihes worthy of a double or 
a larger reward. 

The church had no other revenues 
besides these voluntary alms till the 
time of Constantine. Indeed, before- 
that time, the Christian churches were 
considered as unlawful assemblies, and 
therefore could no more acquire pro- 
perty, than the Jewish synagogues, or 
other communities not authonzed by 
the state; though in the reign of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, the senate permitting 
any person to give whatever he pleased 
to communities already formed, the 
church began, in the third century, by 
toleration or connivance, to possesa 
estates. But under Constantine, Chris- 
tian churches were considered as re- 
spectable societies, and from that time 
tney began to grow rich. In 321 thia 
emperor made an edict, addressed to 
the people of Rome, by which he gave 
all persons the liberty of leaving by 
will to the churches, and especially 
that of Rome, whatever they pleased. 
He i.ibO ordained that what had been 
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taken from the churches in the perse- first,) that they alone were allowed to 
cution of Dioclesian should be restored superintend the distribution of the 
to them, and that the estates of the common church stock to the inferior 
martyrs who had no heirs should be clergy, as well as to the poor, accord- 
given to the churches. 1 ing to the merits or occasions of each 
By tliis means, in time, all churches individual. But, in consequence, pro- 
had what was called their patrimony, bably, of some abuse of this discre- 
and that of Rome in the sixth century tionary power, we find afterwards, that 
had a very great one, not only in Italy, not the bishop alone, but the whole 
but in other countries ; and to inspire body of the presbyters made that 
a greater respect for these patrimonies, distribution. Still, however, it cannot 
they were denominated bv the saints but be supposed that, the bishops 
that were most respected m each par- having superior influence, more would 
ticular church. Tuns the territories be in their power in this respect, than 
belonging to the Church of Borne were in that of the presbyters ; and these, 
called the patrimony of St. Peter. But being subject to the bishops in other 
these patrimonies were, like other es- things, would not choose to disoblige 
tates, subject to the laws of the conn- them in this. 

tries in which they were. 8 We do find, however, that when 

Though the bisnops and priests had churches grew very rich, the^ bishops 
originally no property of their own, often embezzled the estates belonging 
but lived upon the stock of the church, to them. This evil grew to so great a 
Cyprian complains that some of them, height, that at the Council of Gangres, 
in his time, not content with a subsist- in Paphlagonia, held in 324, they were 
ence in common, began to live in allowed to give some of the church 
separate houses of their own, and to stock to their relations, if they were 
have each their allowance paid in poor, but were prohibited selling the 
money, daily, monthly, or for a longer estates belonging to their churches, 
time, and this was soon tolerated, and were ordered to give an account of 
And, whereas part of the church stock their administration of these tempo- 
had always been given to the poor, the ralities. And that the goods which 
clergy began to encroach upon this properly belonged to the bishops might 
part, and to appropriate it. almost not be confounded with those that 
wholly to themselves. That part also belonged to the church, every bishop, 
which used to be employed in the upon nis election, was ordered to give 
repairs of churches, &c. was inter- an account of his possessions, that he 
cepted in the same manner. might bequeath them, and nothing 

All the civil affairs of Christian else, by will. But still the bishops 
societies were at first managed by abusing the power that was left them, 
deacons, but the disposal of money, as et&ioards were afterwards appointed to 
well as of everything else, was in the take care of the temporalities of the 
power of the presbyters, by whose church, and the bishops were confined 
general directions the deacons acted; to the cure of souls. These stewards, 
and the bishops having encroached however, being at first chosen bv the 
upon the presbyters in other things, bishops, the same abuses were resumed; 
did not neglect to avail themselves of and therefore, at the Council of Chal- 
their authority with respect to the cedon, in 451, the stewards were 
temporalities of the church. And so appointed to be chosen by the body of 
great was the confidence which the the clergy. 3 

primitive Christians reposed in their These offices of stewards became so 
bishops, (and with reason, no doubt, at considerable in the church of Constan- 

I Anecdotes, pp. 129, 131. (P.) 

• Ibid. p. 231. (P.) ■ Simon on Church BoTenue., pp. 18,20. (P.) 
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tinople, that the emperors themselves inheritances left to his chnrch, giving 
took the nomination of them, till Isaac them to the lawful heir, and he would 
Comnenus gave it to the patriarch, never make any purchases for the use 
The power of the steward was not so of his church* Jerome says that the 
great in the Western churches, but priests of his time spared no tricks or 
abuses in them being very flagrant, a artifices to get the estates of private 
custom was at leugth adopted, of persons ; and he mentions many low 
dividing the church revenues mto four and sordid offices, to which priests and 
parts, of which one was for the bishop, monks stooped, in order to get the 
another for the rest of the clergy, the favour and the estates of old men and 
third for the poor, and the fourth for women, who had no children. 2 
repairs, or probably a kind of church The disorders of the clergy must 
stock, to defray any contingent ex- have been very great in the time of 
penses. Jerome, since the emperors were then 
This distribution of the church stock obliged to make many laws to restrain 
was the cause of great animosities and them. In 370, Valentinian made a 
contentions between the bishops and law to put a stop to the avarice of the 
the inferior clergy, in which the popes clergy, forbidding priests and monks 
were often obliged to interpose with to receive anything, either by gift or 
their advice and authority ; and Father will, from widows, virgins, or any 
Simon ascribes to it most of the dis- women. Twenty years after, he made 
orders which arose in the Western another law, to forbid deaconesses to . 
church; the Eastern, where that par- give or bequeath their effects to the 
tition was never made, being free from clergy, or the monks, or to make the 
them. For while no division was made, churches their heirs ; but Theodosius 
the idea of the property being in the revoked that edict. 4 We may form 
whole society continued, and conse- some idea of the riches of the Church 
quently the clergy were considered as of Rome towards the middle of the 
the servants and beneficiaries of the third century, from this circumstance, 
society at large. But that partition that in that time, according to Euse- 
made them absolute masters of their bins, it maintained one thousand five 
respective shares, and gave them inde- hundred persons, widows, orphans, and 
pendent property; and riches and poor; and it had then forty-six priests, 
independence have never been favour- besides the bishop and other officers. 4 
able to virtue with the bulk of mankind, 
or the bulk of any order of men what- 
ever. — — — 

But those corruptions of the clergy 
which arose from the riches of the SECTION II. 
church began to be peculiarly conspi- 
cuous, when, after the time of Con stan- THE HISTORY OF CHURCH REVENUES 
tine, the church came to be possessed after the fall of the western 
of fixed and large revenues. Jerome empire. 

says, that the church had indeed be- tt dam + , „•„ - 4 * u^.-, «™ 
"rerichandp^^^ 

Christian emperors, but less virtuous ; i nn \ n J no ^-^ i 0 „ a nnA ' „ „„a ^ 
^ * * „ ' .i . 41 i • i ' ecclesiastical laws ana revenues under- 

com and wine, and to look after their whole very favourable to the church, as 

glebes and forme, besides spending a P° ht,cal »y etem - ** **» 

much time in law-suits. Austin was » rbid. p. 17. (P.) 

very sensible of this, and often refused \ ^J^'^it (P.) 

» Simon on Church Revenues, pp. 20. 21. (P. » Hiat. L, vi. 0. xliii. p. 312. (P. 
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time, and in some cases, it was un- 
favourable to the clergy. For these 
savage conquerors made little distinc- 
tion between the goods of the church 
and other property, but distributed 
both as they thought proper, even to 
laymen ; and children often succeeded 
to their fathers in church livings, as 
well as in other estates. Also many 
estates belonging to churches were 
transferred to monasteries. 

About this time, however, began the 
custom of granting estates to ecclesi- 
astical persons in the same manner, 
and upon the same terms, as they had 
been granted to laymen, viz. for the 
lives of particular bishops or abbots, as 
we find about the year 500, under Pope 
Symmachu8, but afterwards to the 
churches and monasteries in general ; 
the ecclesiastics swearing fealty and 
allegiance for them, and rendering the 
same services that the lay lords ren- 
dered for their estates. Hence the term 
benefice came to be applied to church 
livings. For that term was originally 
applied to estates granted to laymen 
upon condition of military service. 

In no part of the world were the 
clergy so great gainers by this system 
as in Germany, where whole principal- 
ities were given to churches and mo- 
nasteries ; whereby bishops became, 
in all respects, independent sovereign 
princes, as they are at this day. This 
was chiefly the effect of the liberality 
of the emperors of the name of Otho. 
Churchmen, both bishops and abbots, 
being at this time principally employed 
in all the great affairs of state, it was 
not difficult for them to obtain what- 
ever they desired of princes. 

In those times of confusion, when 
property in land, and everything else, 
was very precarious, many persons 
chose to make over the property of 
their estates to churches and monas- 
teries, obtaining from them a lease for 
several lives. The property being in 
the church, it was held more sacred, 
especially after the entire settlement 
of the Northern nations in the western 
part of the lloman empire, and when 



the rage of conquest was over. In 
these circumstances a lease for a few 
lives, on an easy rent, was of more 
value to individuals than the absolute 
property. 

The possession of benefices was at- 
tended, however, with one incumbrance, 
from which the church did not very 
soon free itself. According to the an- 
cient feudal laws, when a tenant died, 
the lord enjoyed the revenues till his 
successor was invested, and had sworn 
fealty; and it was natural that this 
law should affect churchmen as well as 
laymen. This, however, interfered with 
the ancient custom of the church. 
For, during the vacancy of a bishop- 
ric, the profits were usually managed 
by the clergy and archdeacons, for the 
use of the future bishop. But after 
the general collation of benefices, the 
princes first demanded the revenues of 
those estates which they had granted 
to the church, and afterwards of aU 
church livings without distinction ; and 
this was called regale. This right of 
resale was not settled in France in the 
third race of their kings, 1 and was pro- 
bably first established upon the agree- 
ment between Pope Cahxtus and the 
Emperor Henry.* 

Lewis the Young is the first king of 
France who mentions the right of re- 
gale, in the year 1 161. And we find 
in the History of England, that this 
right of regale was established in this 
kingdom at the same time that it was 
in France, and that it occasioned many 
troubles here. 8 

By degrees, however, the estates 
which had been long in the possession 
of the clergy began to be considered as 
so much theirs, and the temper of the 
times was so favourable to the claims 
of the church, that it was thought 
wrong for laymen to meddle with any 
part of it ; and many princes were in- 
duced to relinquish the right of regale. 
The emperor Frederic II. remitted this 
right to the church, as if it had been 

> Simon on Church Revenues, p. 04. (PJ 
» Ibid. p. 07. (/».) 
•Ibid. p. 08. {P.) 
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nr. usurpation; and several councils 
prohibited princes and other laymen 
from invading the goods and revenues 
of churchmen after their death. 1 

Afterwards, however, when the popes 
usurped thenomination to ecclesiastical 
benefices, they thought proper to claim 
what had been the regale, or the value 
of one year's income, (for to that it had 
been reduced, as a medium of what 
had been due to the lord during a va- 
cancy,) and then this perquisite was 
called annates. This claim is said to 
have been first made by pope Urban VI., 2 
and was paid "not only in England but 
throughout the western parts of Chris- 
tendom." 3 In this country the annates 
were transferred to the crown in the 
reign of Henry VIII., and so they con- 
tinue to this day, except that small 
livings were released from this burthen 
in the reign of queen Anne. 

On account of the benefit accruing 
to the popes from these annates, they 
encouraged resignations and the chang- 
ing of livings among the clergy. For 
upon every event of this nature this tax 
to themselves became due. Originally 
resignations were made absolutely, into 
the nands of those who had a right to 
dispose of the benefice ; and when it 
appeared that there was no lawful 
reason for the resignation, it was not 
admitted. But afterwards resignations 
were made in favorem, or upon con- 
dition that the benefice should go to 
some person in whose favour it was 
made, and with whom a contract had 
been made for that purpose. This cus- 
tom is so new, that no mention is made 
of it in the canon law, the Decretals, 
or the Sext. The new canonists called 
the contract a simoniacal one, and 
therefore there is a necessity for the 
Pope to grant a dispensation for it, he 

I Simrm on Church Revenues, p. 100. (P.) 

* " Of this godly gentleman's Invention, as 
some authors report, were the payments to the 
Tope called annates, .... which .... are no other 
than primitia, the first-fruits or profits of every 
spiritual living for one year, to be paid by the 
parson that is invested in it, at his first entrance 
thereupon." Hut. of Popery, 1736, II. p. 177. 

» Hist, of Popery, IV. p. 37. (P.) 1736, II. 
p. 178. 



being above all canon and positive law. 
Nothing derogated more from the right 
of ordinaries and patrons than these 
resignations in favorem; for by this 
means they who possessed benefices 
disposed of them as of their own in- 
heritance. By this means they even 
descended in families. 4 

Another deduction from the value of 
livings the clergy suffered by the popes 
claiming the tenth of their value, 
which was done about the same time 
that annates were demanded. This 
they did upon the pretence that the 
high -priest among the Jews had a 
tenth of the ty thes which were paid to 
the other priests. 5 Another pretence 
for making this exaction arose from 
the crusades. The contributions of 
those who did not serve in person being 
casual, the popes imposed a tax upon 
all ecclesiastical revenues, and the first 
of the kind was on the occasion of the 
loss of Jerusalem. Afterwards the 
popes pretended to a right of disposing 
of all ecclesiastical goods, and some- 
times demanded a twentieth, and even 
a tenth of their revenues, for other 
purposes besides the crusades. They 
also made them over to the kings, who 
by this means shared with the popes 
in the plunder of the people. 6 This 
tenth the popes obtained occasionally 
in Englana, from the time of Edward I., 
when the demand was first made. In 
the twenty-sixth of Henry VIII. an 
act was made to annex these tenths to 
the crown for ever; but they were 
given to the poor clergy towards an 
augmentation of their maintenance by- 
queen Anne, and at the same time all . 
small livings were discharged from • 
paying them. 1 

The holy wars in the eleventh cen- 
tury were the cause of great accessions 
of wealth to the church. Most of the 
knights made their wills before their 
departure, and never failed to leave a, 

« Simon on Church Revenues, p. 239. (P.) 

6 " The Pope, as pattor pattorum, claimed 
dtcimat dechnarum, — by oxamplo of the* 
Jewish High-Priest." Hist, of Popery, 1736, II. 
p. 178. 

• Fleury*s Sixth Discourse, p. 19. (P«) 
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considerable share of their possessions 
to the church ; and they built churches 
and monasteries with ample endow- 
ments at their return, by way of thanks- 
giving for their preservation ; so that 
whether they returned or not, the 
church generally received some per- 
manent advantage from the expedition. 

One of the most valuable acquisitions 
to the revenues of the church, but from 
the nature of it the most impolitic in 
various respects, and the most burthen- 
some to the state, is that of tythes. It 
is a great discouragement to the im- 
provement of land, that a tenth part of 
the clear produce, without any deduc- 
tion for the advanced expense of raising 
that produce, should go from the culti- 
vator of the land to any other person 
whatever. It would be far better to lay 
an equivalent tax upon all estates, cul- 
tivated or not cultivated. For then it 
would operate as a motive to industry ; 
whereas the present mode of taxation 
is a discouragement to it. Besides, 
this method of paying the minister is a 
continual source of dispute between the 
clergy and the parishioners, which is of 
a most pernicious nature; making the 
people consider as enemies those whom 
they ought to respect as their best 
friends, and in whom they ought to 
repose the greatest confidence. 

The original reason for the payment 
of tythes was the most groundless 
imaginable, as it arose from considering 
Christian ministers as an order of men 
who succeeded to the rights of the 
priests under the Jewish law. This 
idea was observed to prevail very much 
about the time of the utter desolation 
of Judea under Adrian. But it was a 
long time before there was any idea of 
claiming those tythes as a right. Even 
the Jews acknowledge that no tythes 
were paid by themselves after the de- 
struction of the temple. But about 
the fifth century laws being made by 
the emperor, by which the tenth part 
of the mines and quarries were paid to 
themselves, and the lords of the soil ; 
there arose a custom, as some say, of 
paying tythes to the church, which in 



time became general ; till from the force 
of example, the omission of it was 
deemed reproachful, and the clergy 
began to claim them as due to them- 
selves by the law of Moses. 

For some centuries, however, it was 
usual to give tythes to the poor, and 
for other charitable purposes. Thus, 
at a council of Macon, m 586, it was 
ordered that a tenth part of the fruits 
of the earth should be brought into 
sacred places, to be employed for the 
relief of the poor, and the redemption 
of captives. 1 By degrees, however, the 
clergy excluded the poor, and appro- 
priated the tythes to themselves. And 
about the year 600, tythes, from being 
established as a custom, became in 
some instances legal rights; because 
many estates were bequeathed with an 
obligation to pay tythes to particular 
churches. When these tythes were left 
to distant churches, the priests of the 
parish in which the estate lay used to 
complain ; and at length, in the reign 
of King John, the Pope made a law, 
ordering that all tythes should be paid 
to the parish priest, and after some 
time they were levied by law in all 
parishes without exception. At the 
Reformation, though those who took 
the lead in it were sincerely disposed to 
abolish tythes, they found themselves 
obliged to continue, and to secure them 
bv act of parliament, in order to con- 
ciliate the mi nds of the popish clergy. 
Thus this most intolerable evil con- 
tinues to this day, whereas in other 
Protestant countries, and especially in 
Holland, the civil magistrates have 
adopted a wiser plan, by allowing their 
ministers »a fixed, stipend, paid out of 
the public funds. 

The progress of superstition in the 
dark ages supplied many resources for 
the augmentation of the wealth of the 
clergy. In those times " the world was 
made to believe that by the virtue of so 
many masses," the recitation of which 
might be purchased with money, and 
especially with permanent endowments 
to churches and monasteries, "souls 
« Sueur. (P.) 
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were redeemed out of purgatory ; and u was never totally abolished till the 
scenes of visions and apparitions, some- reign of Henry VIII." 3 
times of the tormented, and sometimes So far did the popish exactions in 
of the delivered souls, were published this country, on one account or other, 
in all places. Which had so wonderful go, that, in the reign of Henry III., 
an effect, that in two or three centuries the popes received from England more 
endowments increased to so vast a than the king's revenue, or one hun- 
degree, that if the scandals of the clergy dred and twenty thousand pounds, 
on the one hand, and the statutes of In 1366, the lord chancellor assured 
mortmain on the other, had not re- the parliament, that the taxes paid to 
strained the profuseness that the world the Pope were five times as much as 
was wrought up to, upon this account, the king's revenue ; and at length the 
it is not easy to imagine how far this church is said to have got possession 
might have gone, perhaps to an entire of one third of all the landed property 
subjecting of the temporality to the in England. 4 

spirituality." 1 And it was carefully Notwithstanding the ample reve- 
inculcated by the priests, that rights nues of many churches, numbers of 
acquired to the church belonged to the clergy contrived to make large 
God, and therefore could not be taken additions to them, bv appropriating 
away without sacrilege. to themselves the emoluments of seve- 

It was the fate of this country to ral church livings ; though they could 
suffer more from papal usurpations not reside, and do duty at them all, 
than almost any other part of Chris- and nothing could be more contrary to 
tendom. One tax to the Church of the natural reason of things, or the 
Rome was peculiar to this country, original constitution of the Christian 
which was Peter pence,* or a tax of a church. Indeed, the maxim that, 
penny a year for every house in which where no duty is done, no reward is 
there were eighty pennyworth of goods, due, was so obvious, that this was one 
This was "first granted, in the year of the last abuses that crept into the 
725, by Ina, king of the West Saxons, church. But it grew, under various 
for the establishment and support of pretences, to a most enormous height ; 
an English college at Rome." It was though several attempts were made, 
" afterwards extended, in the year 794, at different times, to lessen the evil, 
by Offa, over all Mercia and East About the year 500, when what we 
Anglia;" and in the days of Athelwolf, now call benefices, came into use, it 
though the popes appropriated the became customary to ordain without 
profits of this tax to themselves, it was any title, or designation to a particu- 
extended over all England. " It was lar cure ; and many persons got them- 
confirmed by the laws of Canute, selves ordained priests, for secular pur- 
Edward the Confessor, William the poses. Also many prelates wanted to 
Conqueror." and of several succeeding increase their authority by attaching 
princes, though it was long considered to themselves a number of dependents, 
as a free alms on the part of the nation, and many of the people wanted spiri- 
and was often refused to be paid, espe- tual privileges, in order to exempt 
cially by Edward III. However, it them from the jurisdiction of princes. 

Even bishops (though this was done 

t Burnet, Exposition, p. 280. (P.) Art.xxii. ^th more caution) were ontoned with- 

Ed. 4, p. 206. out any diocese, except in infidel coun- 

' "DenaHi $ancti Petri" in the Saxon .... tries which thev never visited • anrl 

tongue Romefeoh; the fee (or rent) of Rome Wie8 ' WmCn Wl ™ neVer vlsll€a » ana 

to be paid yearly on r*mmas-day, celebrated » Mosheim, II. p. 2T8. (P.) Cent. xi. Pt. ii 

.... as a festival by the titlo of Sancti fetri Ch. ii. Sect. x. Note e). 8ee also Rapin's Hist 

vincula, Peters bonds " Hist, of Popery, 1735, An. 794, L. iii. I. pp 182, 183. 

I. pp. 168, 169. See also JiomtKot, Rapin, Hi$t. * Hist, of Popery, III. pp. 60, 570. V. p. 

L. hi. I. p. 182. (P.) 1736, II. pp. & 130, 397, 413. * 
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these acted as substitutes for those 
bishops who were too lazy, or too 
much employed in secular affairs, to 
do duty themselves. This corruption 
had ansen to a most enormous height 
before the Council of Trent. 

The consequence of titular ordina- 
tion was non-residence, and where 
curates were employed the principal 
could follow his other business. Ac- 
cordingly the bishops in France, and 
even the parish priests, substituting 
some poor priests in their room, passed 
much of their time at court. And if 
a bishop could hold one living without 
residing upon it, it was plain that he 
might hold two or more, and get them 
supplied in the same manner. 

Titular ordinations, however, which 
first introduced non-residence, were not 
the only cause of pluralities, which are 
said to have had their origin about the 
sixth century. Among benefices be- 
stowed upon the churches, some, as 
prebends, &c, had no cure of souls 
annexed to them. These were judged 
capable of being held by priests who 
had other livings with cure of souls. 
Also parishes which were not able to 
maintain a minister were allowed to 
be served by another minister in the 
neighbourhood, but a dispensation from 
the Pope was necessary for this pur- 
pose. By this means, however, the 
greatest scandal in pluralities was 
practised. This abuse gave very great 
offence, but dispensations of this kind 
were so necessary to support the dig- 
nity of cardinals, that they were made 
perpetual in the court of Kome. The 
cardinal of Lorrain, who held some of 
the best benefices in France, and some 
in Scotland too, was particularly vehe- 
ment in his declamation against plu- 
ralities in general, at the Council of 
Trent, without imagining that his own 
were liable to any objection. 

The first account of any flagrant 
abuse of pluralities occurs in the year 
936, when Manasseh, bishop of Aries, 
obtained of his relation, Hugh, king 
of Italy, several other bishoprics, so 
that in all he had four or five at 



the same time. Baronius says, that 
this was a new and great evil, which 
began to stain the church of God, and 
by which it has been wonderfully 
afflicted. 1 

A person is said to hold a church. 
in commendam, when he is empowered 
to have the care and the profits of it 
till the appointment of another in- 
cumbent. This practice was of great 
antiquity, in order to prevent churches 
receiving any detriment during a va- 
cancy. But on this pretence livings 
were afterwards granted for a certain 
time, which was made longer and 
longer, or till an event which it was 
known could not take place, and at 
length for life. This was done by the 
plenary power of the Pope. In this 
manner Clement VII. brought plu- 
ralities to perfection, by making his 
nephew, the Cardinal de Medicis, com- 
mendatory universal; granting him 
all the vacant benefices in the world, 
whether secular or regular, dignities, 
parsonages, simple, or with cure of 
souls, for six months, and appoint- 
ing him usufructuary from the first 
day of his possession. In England, 
in which every abuse and imposition 
in ecclesiastical matters were carried 
to their greatest extent, the richest 
and best benefices were engrossed by 
the Pope, and given in commendam to 
Italians, who never visited the country, 
but employed questors to collect their 
revenues. 

Other methods of making pluralities, 
and disposing of church revenues, were 
contrived by the court of Rome, such as 
provisions and exemptions, which are 
hardly worth describing, and selling the 
reversions of livings, called expecta- 
tives, as well as livings actually vacant. 

The first attempt that we meet with 
to check these evils, of pluralities and 
non-residence, was made by Charle- 
magne, who made several regulations 
for that purpose ; but they were soon 
neglected. Several popes also, as John 
XXII. and Clement V., pretended to 
reform the same abuses, but without 
i Sueur, A. D. 930. (P.) 
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any real effect; and by the evasion It is to be lamented that these abuso3 
of them even illiterate persons and were not corrected at the reformation 
children, who were never intended to of the Chnrch of England. On the 
take orders, might enjoy benefices. 1 contrary, it is apprehended that many 
The Council of Trent pretended to of them are increased since that period, 
remedy the evil of pluralities, but they so as to exceed what is generally to be 
made it worse by admitting of pensions, found of that nature in some Roman 
as an equivalent for the change of Catholic countries. In consequence of 
benefices and other purposes. For this, though the funds for the main- 
these came to be granted by the court tenance of the clergy are sufficiently 
of Rome without any consideration, ample, the inequality in the distribu- 
and even to children. They were also tion of them is shameful, and they 
more convenient, and made church pre- bear no proportion to the services or 
ferment a more easy traffic in many merit of those who receive them. This 
respects. For instance, resignations is an evil that calls loudly for redress, 
"were not deemed valid, unless the per- and strikes many persons who give no 
son who resigned lived twenty days attention to articles of faith, or of dis- 
afterwards ; whereas a pension might cipline in other respects. Probably, 
be transferred at the point of death, however, this evil will be tolerated, till 
Besides it might be turned into ready the whole system be reformed, or de- 
money, whereas a benefice could not stroyed. But without the serious re- 
without simony. 3 formation of this and other crying 

abuses, the utter destruction of the 
SJTp^TwS^^&lffi 1736, present hiemrchy must, in the natural 
Ed. 3, pp. 223, 224. (P.) course of things, be expected. 



THE GENERAL CONCLUSION. 

PART I. 

OOMTA.INIMO 

CONSIDERATIONS ADDRESSED TO UNBELIEVERS, AND ESPECIALLY 

TO MR. GIBBON. 

To consider the system (if it may be on the wicked. In proof of this 

called a system) of Christianity a he wrought many miracles, and after a 

priori, one would think it very little public execution he rose again from the 

liable to corruption, or abuse. The great dead. He also directed that proselytes 

outline of it is, that the Universal to his religion should be admitted by 

Parent of mankind commissioned Jesus baptism, and that his disciples should 

Christ to invite men to the prac- eat bread and drink wine in com- 

tice of virtue, by the assurance of his memoration of his death, 

mercy to the penitent, and of his pur- Here is nothing that any person 

pose to raise to immortal life and nap- could imagine would lead to much 

pine s all the virtuous and the good, subtle speculation, at least such as could 

out to inflict an adequate punishment excite much animosity. The doctrine 
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itself is so plain, that one would think before his incarnation. On this prin- 
the learned" and the unlearned were ciple went the Gnostics, deriving their 
upon a level with respect to it. And doctrine from the received oriental phi- 
a person unacquainted with the state lophy. Afterwards the philosophizing 
of things at the time of its promulga- Christians went upon another principle, 
tion would look in vain for any pro- porsonifying the wisdom or Xoyor of God 
bable source of the monstrous corrup- the Father. But this was mere Pla- 
tions and abuses which crept into the tonism, and therefore cannot be said to 
system afterwards. Oar Lord, how- have been unnatural in their circum- 
ever, and his apostles, foretold, that stances, though at length they came, 
there would be a great departure from in the natural progress of things, to 
the truth, and that something would believe that Christ was, in power and 
arise in the church altogether unlike glory, equal to God the Father himself! 
the doctrine which they taught, and From the same opinion of the soul dis- 
even subversive of it. tinct from the body came the practice of 

In reality, however, the causes of the praying, first for the dead, and then to 
succeeding corruptions did then exist; them, with along train of other absurd 
and accordingly, without anvthingmore opinions and superstitious practices, 
than their natural operation, all the The abuses of the positive institu- 
abuses rose to their full height; and Hons of Christianity, monstrous as 
what is more wonderful still, by the they were, naturally arose from the 
operation of natural causes also, with- opinion of the purifying and sanctify- 
out any miraculous interposition of ing virtue of rites and ceremonies, which 
Providence, we see the abuses gradually was the very basis of all the worship of 
corrected, and Christianity recovering the Heathens: and they were also similar 
its primitive beauty and glory. to the abuses of the Jewish religion. 

Ihe causes of the corruptions were We likewise see the rudiments of all 
almost wholly contained in the esta- the monkish austerities in the opinions 
Wished opinions of the heathen world, and practices of the Heathens, who 
and especially the philosophical part of thought to purify and exalt the soul 
it ; so that when those Heathens em- by macerating and mortifying the 
braced Christianity, they mixed their body. 

former tenets and prejudices with it. As to the abuses in the government 
Also, both Jews and Heathens were so of the church, they are as easily ac- 
much scandalized at the idea of being counted for as abuses in civil go- 
the disciples of a man who had been vernment; worldly-minded men being 
crucified as a common malefactor, that always ready to lay hold of every 
Christians in general were sufficiently opportunity of increasing their power ; 
disposed to adopt any opinion that and in the dark ages too many circum- 
would most effectually wipe away this stances concurred to give the Christian 
reproach. clergy peculiar advantages over the 

The opinion of the mental faculties laity in this respect, 
of man belonging to a substance dis- Upon the whole, I flatter myself that, 
tinct from his body, or brain, and of to an attentive reader of this work, it 
this invisible spiritual part, or soul, will appear, that the corruption of 
being capable of subsisting before and Christianity, in every article of faith or 
after its union to the body, which had practice, was the natural consequence 
taken the deepest root in all the schools of the circumstances in which it was 
of philosophy, was wonderfully calcu- promulgated ; and also that its recovery 
lated to answer this purpose. For by from these corruptions is the natural 
this means Christians were enabled to consequence of different circumstances, 
give to the soul of Christ what rank Let unbelievers, if they can, account as 
they pleased in the heavenly regions well for the first nse and establishment 
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of Christianity itself. This is a pro- 
blem which historians and philosophers 
(bound to believe that no effect is pro- 
duced without an adequate cause) will 
find to be of more difficult solution the 
more closely it is attended to. 

The circumstances that Mr. Gibbon 
enumerates as the immediate causes of 
the spread of Christianity were them- 
selves effects, and necessarily required 
such causes as, I imagine, he would 
be unwilling to allow. The revolution 
produced by Christianity in the opinions 
and conduct of men, as he himself de- 
scribes it, was truly astonishing ; and 
this, he cannot deny, was produced 
without the concurrence, nay, notwith- 
standing the opposition, of all the civil 
powers of the world ; and what is per- 
haps more, it was opposed by all the 
learning, genius, and wit of the age too. 
For Christianity was assailed as much 
by ridicule and reproach as it was by 
open persecution ; and, be the spread 
of it what Mr. Gibbon pleases, he can- 
not deny that it kej>t uniformly gain- 
ing ground, taking in all descriptions 
of men without distinction, before it 
had any foreign aid; and what then 
remained of the old religions was not 
sufficient to occasion any sensible ob- 
struction to the full establishment of 
it. The Jewish religion alone was an 
exception; and this circumstance, to- 
gether with the rise of Christianity 
among the Jews, are facts that deserve 
Mr. Gibbon's particular attention. 

Of all mankind, the Jews were the 
most unlikely to set up any religion, 
so different from their own; and as 
■unlikely was it that other nations, and 
especially the polite and learned among 
them, should receive a religion from 
Jews, and those some of the most igno- 
rant of that despised nation. 

Let Mr. Gibbon recollect his own 
idea of the Jews, which seems to be 
much the same with that of Voltaire, 
and think whether it be at all probable, 
that they should have originally in- 
vented a religion so essentially diffe- 
rent from any other in the world, as 
that which is described ia the books of 



Moses ; that the whole nation should 
then have adopted without objection, 
what they were afterwards so prone to 
abandon for the rites of any of their 
neighbours ; or, that when, by severe 
discipline, they had acquired the at- 
tachment to it which they are after- 
wards known to have done, and which 
continues to this day, it be probable 
they would have invented or have 
adopted another, which they conceived 
to be so different from, and subversive 
of their own. If they had been so 
fertile of invention, it might have been 
expected that they would have struck 
out some other since the time of Christ, 
a period of near two thousand years. 

On this subject Mr. Gibbon says, 
that " in contradiction to every known 
principle of the human mind, that 
singular people seems to have yielded 
a stronger and more ready assent to 
the traditions of their remote ances- 
tors, than to the evidence of their own 
senses." 1 A singular people, indeed, 
if this was the case; for then they 
must not have been men, but beings in 
the shape of men only, though inter- 
nally constituted in some very dif- 
ferent manner. But what facts in 
history may not be represented as 
probable or improbable, on such loose 
suppositions as these P Such liberties 
as these I shall neither take nor grant. 
Jews are men, and men are beings, 
whose affections and actions are sub- 
ject to as strict rules as those of the 
animate or inanimate parts of nature. 
Their conduct, therefore, must be ac- 
counted for on such principles as 
always have influenced the conduct of 
men, and such as we observe still to 
influence men. 

I wish Mr. Gibbon would consider 
whether he does not, in the passage 
above quoted, use the word tradition 
in an improper manner. By tradition 
we generally mean something for 
which we have not the evidence of 
histories written at the time of the 
events. We never talk of the tra- 

i Hiatory, Ch. xv. L p. 539. (P.) 
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dition of the wars of Julius Caesar, or 
of his death in the senate house, nor 
even of the tradition of the conquests 
of Alexander the Great ; because there 
were histories of those events written 
at the time, or so near to the time, as 
to be fully within the memory of those 
who were witnesses of them. 

Now Moses, and the other writers of 
the Old Testament, were as much pre- 
sent at the time of the transactions 
they relate, as the historians of Julius 
Caesar or Alexander. An incautious 
reader (and there are too many such) 
would be apt to imagine from Mr. 
Gibbon's manner of expressing himself, 
that the Jews did not even pretend to 
have written histories of the same age 
with the origin of their religion, but 
that it was in the same predicament 
with what he calls " the elegant my- 
thology of Greece and Rome ; " where- 
as the fact is, that every tittle of it 
was committed to writing at the time. 
It is generally in such an indirect 
manner as this, and not by a fair and 
candid representation of facts, that 
unbelievers endeavour to discredit the 
system of revelation. 

Let Mr. Gibbon, as an historian, 
compare the rise and progress of Ma- 
hometanism with that of Judaism or 
of Christianity, and attend to the dif- 
ference. Besides the influence of the 
sword, which Christianity certainly 
had not, Mahometanism stood on the 
basis of the Jewish and Christian 
revelations. If these had not been 
firmly believed in the time of Ma- 
homet, what credit would his religion 
have gained ? In these circumstances, 
he must have invented some other 
system, which would have required 
visible miracles of its own, which he 
might have found some difficulty in 
passing upon his followers; though 
they were in circumstances far more 
easy to be imposed upon than the Jews 
or the Heathens, in the time of our 
Saviour. This was an age of light 
and of suspicion ; the other, if any, of 
darkness and credulity. That Christi- 
anity grew up in silence and obscurity. 



as Mr. Gibbon says, 1 is the very reverse 
of the truth. He could not himself 
imagine circumstances in which the 
principal facts on which Christianity 
is founded should be subject to a more 
rigid scrutiny. These things, as Paul 
said to king Agrippa, were not done 
in a comer. Acts xxvi. 26. 

It appears to me that, admitting all 
the miraculous events which the evan- 
gelical history asserts, it was not pro- 
bable that Christianity should have 
been received with less difficulty than 
it was; but without that assistance, 
absolutely impossible for it to have 
been received at all. 

Mr. Gibbon represents the discredit 
into which the old religions were fallen, 
as having made way for the new one. 
" So urgent," says ne, " on the vulgar 
is the necessity of believing, that the 
fall of any system of mytnology will 
most probably be succeeded by the in- 
troduction of some other mode of super- 
stition." 8 

But are not the vulgar, men, as well 
as the learned, their understandings 
being naturally as good and as various, 
and certainly subject to the same laws ; 
and necessity of believing or proneness 
to belief, is not greater in the one than 
in the other; but the expression is 
loose and inaccurate, and calculated to 
impose on superficial readers. Besides, 
if any set of men had this property of 
proneness to believe, they must, to be 
all of a piece, have a proportionable 
unwillingness to quit their belief, at 
least without very sufficient evidence ; 
and yet those vulgar of all nations are 
supposed by Mr. Gibbon to have aban- 
doned the belief of their own mytho- 
logy, some time before Christianity 
came, to supply the vacancy. Such 
vulgar as those I should think entitled 
to the more respectable appellation of 
free-thinkers, which with many is 
synonymous to philosophers. And, in 
fact, it was not with the vulgar, but 
with the philosophers, that the reli- 
gions of Greece and Rome were fallen 

I History, Ch. xv. I. p. 535. {P 
* Ibid. p. 002. (P.) 
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into discredit. We ought, therefore, 
to judge of their case by that of the 
philosophical part of the world at pre- 
sent. 

AVith many of them Christianity is 
now rejected; but do they, on that 
account, seem disposed to adopt any 
other mode of religion, or any other 
system of mythology in its place ? And 
would not such men as Mr. Hume or 
Helvetius among the dead, and Mr. 
Gibbon himself among the living, ex- 
amine with scrupulous exactness the 
pretensions of any system of divine 
revelation, especially before he would 
regulate his life by it, and go to the 
stake for it ? And yet philosophers of 
antiquity, men of as good understand- 
ing as Mr. Gibbon, and who, no doubt, 
loved life, and the pleasures and ad- 
vantages of it, as much as he does, 
embraced Christianity, and died for it. 

But besides the urgency of this ne- 
cessity of believing, another cause of 
the rapid spread of Christianity was, 
that it held out to mankind something 
worth believing. " When the promise 
of eternal happiness," he says, " was 
proposed to mankind, on condition of 
adopting the faith, and observing the 
precepts of the gospel, it is no wonder 
that so advantageous an offer should 
have been accepted by great numbers 
of every religion, of every rank, and 
of every province in the Roman em- 
pire." 1 

Now it is certainly no discredit to 
Christianity, that the views it exhibits 
of a future state appeared more rational 
and more inviting, than the accounts 
of Tartarus and the Elysian shades. 
But besides appearing more inviting, 
they must also have appeared more 
credible, from the general external evi- 
dence of the truth of Christianity. 
And here also Mr. Gibbon seems to 
have been inattentive to the principles 
of human nature. 

In general, the more extraordinary 
any event appears to be, the more evi- 
dence we require of it. It is this con- 

1 History, Ch. xv. I. p. 561. (P ) 



sideration that makes more definite 
evidence necessary for a miracle, than 
for an ordinary fact; though it is 
acknowledged that the desirableness 
of any particular event, by interesting 
our wisJies, will tend to make us admit 
it on somewhat less evidence. The 
great advantages, therefore, proposed 
to men from any scheme, especially 
one in which they were to run some 
risk, and in which they were to make 
great sacrifices, would not dispose them 
to receive it without evidence. It is 
too good news to be true, is a remark 
perpetually made by the very vulgar 
of whom Mr. Gibbon is speaking. 
When the disciples of our Lord saw 
him for the first time after his resur- 
rection, it is said (Luke xxiv. 41), that 
they believed not through joy; and 
when, before this, they were told by 
three or four women of character, and 
for whom they had the highest respect, 
that they had themselves seen him 
alive, and had a message from him to* 
them, Their words seemed to them as 
idle tales, and they believed them not. 
Ibid. ver. 11. This was perfectly na- 
tural; and such circumstances as 
these are strong internal evidence of 
the historian's describing real facts, 
and real feelings of the human heart 
corresponding to those facts. 

Besides, how can any man, to use 
Mr. Gibbon's own language, adopt the 
faith of the gospel, whatever promises 
might be made to him for so doing, 
unless its tenets appeared to him to be 
reasonable ? What would Mr. Gibbon 
take to believe the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, or what would ho sacrifice in this 
life for the most magnificent promise 
in a future one, made by a person 
whose ability to make good that pro- 
mise he at all suspected? Plato's 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
was sufficiently flattering; but whom 
was it ever known to influence, like the 
Christian doctrine of a resurrection t 
The plain reason was, that the latter 
was proposed with sufficient evidence, 
whereas the former was altogether 
destitute of it 

X 
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It is amusing enough to observe how be instinctive believers, and others in- 
very differently Mr. Gibbon represents stinctive persecutors of those believers, 
the state of the heathen world with They would then be, of course, as 
respeot to Christianity, when he would hostile to each other as those men who 
insinuate an anology for the Dersecu- sprung out of the earth, from the 
tion of the Christians. " It might be sowing of the serpent's teeth, in the 
exacted," he says, " that they would elegant mythology of Greece, as the 
unite with indignation against any story is most elegantly related by 
sect or people, which should separate Ovid. 2 

itself from the communion of mankind, Besides these considerations, Mr. 
and, claiming the exclusive possession Gibbon mentions the zeal of the pri- 
of divine knowledge, should disdain mitive Christians, and the strictness 
every form of worship except its own, of their discipline, as causes of the 
us impious and idolatrous." 1 spread of the new religion. But he 
- Mr. Gibbon, I suppose, never asked snould have told us whence came that 
himself whether it was natural for the zeal, and that strictness of discipline, 
same kind of people to be so very dif- If no sufficient cause of it had appeared, 
ferently affected towards the same their zeal would have exposed them to 
thing. But, unfortunately, his pur- contempt; and their discipline would 
pose required that, to account for the have discouraged, rather than have in- 
ready reception of Christianity upon vited proselytes. 

insufficient evidence, some of those Any person may hold himself ex- 
Heathens must be furnished with an cused from investigating the causes 
urgent necessity of believing any new that gave birth to the opinions of in- 
religion that was proposed to them, dividual* of mankind, on account of 
especially one that promised such great the difficulty and uncertainty of such 
and glorious things as Christianity an investigation. The same may, in 
did ; while, on the other hand, to ac- some degree, be said of particular 
count also for the very ill reception classes of men. But Christianity re- 
that the preachers of Christianity met commended itself to every description 
with, (which he cannot deny,) others of men then existing, and influenced 
of them must be furnished with a dis- them not for a short time only, which 
position to hate and detest those who might be accounted for from temporary 
pretended to so much. and local circumstances, but pernia- 
I do not know anything that can nently ; so as to leave no reasonable 
help Mr. Gibbon in this case better doubt, but that it would have gone on 
than the known principles of his to establish itself in the world, and to 
favourite mythology. As the present extirpate idolatry, if the civil powers 
race of mankind are derived from the had continued to oppose its progress 
stones which Deucalion and Pyrrha three thousand, as they did three 
threw over their heads, (when perhaps hundred years; and what is more, not- 
they were in too much haste to re- withstanding the gross corruptions and 
people the vacant world,) they might abuses which soon crept into it. 
not be sufficiently attentive to the A fact of this kind requires to be 
nature of those materials of the future . 

race of mortals, but take stones of dif- * I have beard of a young gentleman of a 

fnrAnf ( 1 1 m r 1*1 '* ■■ ■ ' nf hnrdnpss Tn ronso- sceptical and jocular turn, taking off h is hat to 

lerent degrees oi naraness. in consc- & g » tatue of JupItcr (who make3 the most re . 

quence OI this, some ot them may nave spectable figure in this system of mythology,* 

been of a softer disposition, and more and saying, " If ever you icome into power again, 

easy of belief than others. Being, g^A^X did." Mr.° Gibbon? I^hSpe, 

therefore, SO differently constituted, has no 6erious views in complimenting the 

the descendants of some of them might of Greece, and Rome, meaning to .pay 

° his court to the powtrt that may o*, as otnera do 

» History, Ch. xv. I. p. 622. to those that are, {P.) 
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accounted for from the most obvious 
principles of human nature, principles 
common to all men, and all classes of 
men; and therefore none but the 
plainest and most cogent causes of 
assent, deserve to be attended to. 
This assent to the truth of Christianity 
could only be produced by such evi- 
dence as always will, and always 
ought to determine the assent of the 
human mind. 

It is acknowledged that, to be a 
Christian, a man must believe some 
facts that are of an extraordinary 
nature, such as we have no opportu- 
nity of observing at present. But 
those facts were so circumstanced, 
that persons who cannot be denied to 
have had the best opportunity of ex- 
amining the evidence of them, and 
who, if they had not been true, had no 
motive to pay any regard to them, 
could not refuse their assent to them ; 
that is, it was such evidence as we 
ourselves must have been determined 
by, if we had been in their place ; and 
therefore, if not fully equivalent to the 
evidence of our own senses at present, 
is, at least, all the evidence that, at 
at this distance of time, we can have 
in the case. It goes upon the prin- 
ciple that human nature was the same 
thing then that it is now; and cer- 
tainly in all other respects it appears 
to be so. 

That miracles are things in them- 
selves possible, must be allowed, so 
long as it is evident that there is in 
nature a power equal to the working 
-of them. And certainly tho power, 
principle, or being, by whatever name 
it be denominated, which produced the 
universe, and established the laws of 
it, is fully equal to any occasional de- 
partures from them. The object and 
use of those miracles on which the 
Christian religion is founded, is also 
maintained to be consonant to the 
object and use of the general system 
of nature, viz. the production of hap- 
piness. We have nothing, therefore, 
to do but to examine, by the known 
rules of estimating the value of testi* 



mony, whether there be reason to think 
that such miracles have been wrought, 
or whether the evidence of Christianity, 
or of the Christian history, does not 
stand upon as good ground as that of 
any other history whatever. 

Now, though I am far from holding 
myself out as the champion of Chris- 
tianity, against all the world, I own I 
shall have no objection to discuss this 
subject with Mr. Gibbon, as an his- 
torian and a philosopher. We are 
only two individuals, and no other 
persons can be bound by the result of 
our discussion. But those who have 
given less attention to the subject than 
we have done, may be instructed by it, 
and be assisted in forming their own 
judgment, according to the evidence 
that shall be laid before them. At 
least, it may be a means of drawing 
some degree of attention to a subject 
which cannot be denied to be, in the 
highest degree, interesting. 

Indeed, if any man can say that it is 
not an interesting question, whether 
his existence terminate at death, or is 
to be resumed at a future period, and 
then to continue for eves, he must be 
of a low and abject mind. To a ra- 
tional being, capable of contemplating 
the wonders of nature, and or inves- 
tigating the laws of it, and to a being 
of a social disposition, his existence, 
and the continuance of his rational 
faculties, must be an object of unspeak- 
able value to him ; and consequently 
he must ardently wish that Chris- 
tianity (which alone brings life and 
immortality to light) may be true. 
For to a philosopher, who forms his 
judgment by what nc actually observes, 
the doctrine of a soul capable of sub- 
sisting and acting when the body is in 
the grave, will never give any satis- 
faction. To every person, therefore, 
who is capable of enjoying his exist- 
ence, the Christian doctrine of a resur- 
rection opens a glorious and trans- 
porting prospect. 

Voluntarily to shut one's eyes on 
such a prospect, and really to wish to 
see no more of the wonders of nature/ 

z 2 
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and of the progress of being, and es- I also shall not contend with him 
pecially of the human race, towards for qnite so much as his late antago- 
perfection, but to hide one's head in nists, members of the Church of Eng- 
everlasting obscurity, must be to have land, must include in the system of 
a disposition as grovelling, base, and Christianity. But by abandoning their 
abject, as that of the lowest of the outworks, I may perhaps be oetter 
brute creation. A man of the loast able to make an effectual defence, 
elevation of mind, and of a cultivated My religion does not suppose, with 
and improved understanding, must, Bishop Hurd, "that the offices in 
surely, lament such a catastrophe. which the Godhead was employed are 

The fear might be, that every truly either degrading, or such as imply an 
sensible and virtuous man would be immoderate and inconceivable conde- 
too strongly biassed in favour of Chris- scension." 1 I shall not urge Mr. Gibbon 
tiauity, and (if Mr. Gibbon's observa- to admit, (as " the great things of 
tionabovementionedbetrue)givehisas- which Christ spake,") "that a divine 
sent long before he had waited to weigh person, divine in the highest sense of 
the evidence as he ought to do. I do not, the word, should descend from heaven 
however, wish Mr. Gibbon to show this and . . . suffer death," * or that " the 
disposition. On the contrary, I wish divine nature condescended to leave 
him to examine everything with the the mansions of glory, was made man, 
greatest rigour, and I will not contend dwelled among us, and died for us." 3 
with him for trifles. With respect to I shall not pretend, with the same 
some points which he has laboured, learned bishop, that "a third divine 
though I am satisfied his representa- person ministered ... in giving" this 
tions are partial and unfair, I have no second divine person " the power to 
objection to concede almost all that he cast out devils," and " in raising him 
contends for, because, though he has from the dead." 4 Neither shall I urge 
taken very liberally, he has left me him with "a purpose... to save and 
enough. sanctify" mankind "by such means 

When the circumstances of the Jews as " he himself can think " fanciful and 
and Heathens, at the time of the pro- delusive," 8 or maintain that Christ, 
mulgation of Christianity, shall be "in virtue of his all-atoning death," 
sufficiently considered, (but to which did " open the gates of eternal life to 
it is evident Mr. Gibbon has given but the whole race of mortal man," 6 which 
a slight attention,) the reception that the bishop enumerates among u the 
this new religion met with among great things of which Christ spa^e," 
them, and the total subversion of the and " the amazing topics with which 
several systems of Paganism by it, he filled his discourses. T 
will be found to be a more extraor- 1 8ee Bishop HunTs Sermons, III. p. 84. (/».) 
dinary thing, on the supposition of strictl y, 8 Pf gV« «>to representation is not the 

jv^ J , , P\ . , °,"i'l'" 0ilJlv " W4 suppoaal of Bishop H., hut what he attributes, 

tlie gospel history not being true, more p. 32, to "the prido of reason;" though it may 
Contrary to the present course Ot ° e n ? or ® 3 U8tl y charged to the absurdity of *yif«- 

nature, and consequently more im- m a < ibrd. e p l0 63 r ." (P.) 

probable, than the history of Christ a ro»at tho divine nature at Christ should die, 

and the anostlpq as cnntninp«1 in fliA is ' 8Urel y. mo ™ than Dr. Hurd's Christian creed 

uiiu me aposues, as contained in tne obliffe8 £ im to unleM he may think thftt 

JNCW lestament, Which makes the without this, his doctrine of atonement could 

whole of the subsequent history per- n ? fc H. com Pieted. (P.) Dr. Priestley has not 
fectly.eaay and natural. In short/the STjST f%S^£Zm£El'£2ii 

question IS, whether Mr. Gibbon, or Sermons, though the substance of them fre- 
myself, believe in more numerous, qu 4 e S ly ^"l,. ^ TT ,»x 

„ ' . ,. , » 4 Bishop II urd s Sermons, II. p. 337. IP.) 

more extraordinary, or more useless • ibid. In. p. 33. (P.) *^ K ' 
miracles. On this fair, unexception- IffiJ-P- 68 - < p > 
able ground I am willing to meet him. our ^'L^ZZ^ 
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I am sensible that it would be in 
vain to urge any external historical 
evidence of a revelation, of which such 
doctrines as these should make a part. 
They are things that no miracles can 
rove. As soon should I propose to 
im the belief of Mahomet's journey to 
the third heavens, and all his conver- 
sations with God while a pitcher of 
water was falling, or the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, neither of which 
are more absurd, and both of them are 
much more innocent. 

I am sorry, however, to have occa- 
sion to admonish Mr. Gibbon, that he 
should have distinguished better than 
he has done between Christianity itself 
and the corruptions of it. A serious 
Christian, strongly attached to some 
particular tenets, may be excused if, 
in reading ecclesiastical history, he 
should not make the proper distinc- 
tions ; but this allowance cannot be 
made for so cool and philosophical a 
spectator as Mr. Gibbon. 

He should not have taken it for 
granted, that the doctrine of three 
persons in one God, or the doctrine of 
atonement for the sins of all mankind, 
by the death of one man, were any 
parts of the Christian system ; when., 
if he had read the New Testament for 
himself, he must have seen the doctrine 
of the proper unity of God, and also 

before he found any such topic* as the«e, with 
which they are here said to ho filled. But I the 
less wonder at this when I find this writer 
attempting to prove at large, that by vathing 
the duciptes' feet, our Lord meaut to teach the 
great doctrine of atonement by hi* blood and 
wondering (I. p. 188, note), that Grotius and 
other commentators should not see it in the 
same light Sermon*, I. pp. 177, 4c. 

But I own I am surprised that he should 
maintain, III. p. 67, that Christ "spake by 
virtue of his own essential right, from himself, 
and in his own name," as well as " by the special 
appointment of God the Father," when be him- 
self, in the most unequivocal language, repeatedly 
asserts the contrary; as John v. HO: "I can of 
mine own self do nothing." vii. 16 : " My doc- 
trine is not mine, but his that sent me." xir 10 : 
"The words that I speak unto you, I speak not 
of myself, but the Father that dwdleth in me, 
he doeth the works." It must be strong bias in 
favour of a system that can make a person over- 
look such texts as these. But even the greatest 
and best of men have been misled in the sumo 
way. (ft) 



that of his free mercy to the penitent, 
in almost every page of it. As he does 
speak of thecorruptions of Christianity, 
he should have examined farther, both 
as an historian and as a man. For as 
an individual, he is as much interested 
in the inquiry as any other person; 
and no inquiry whatever is so interest- 
ing to any man as this is. 

As to what Mr. Gibbon, with a sneer 
of triumph, says, of Plato having M 3ti0 
years before Christ " " ventured to ex- 

£lore the mysterious nature of the 
>eity," and of " the theology of Plato" 
having been " confirmed by the celestial 
pen of the last and most sublime of 
the evangelists," 1 ninety-seven years 
after that era ; like all his other sar- 
casms against Christianity, it is founded 
on ignorance. But he is more excusable 
in this than in other cases, as too many 
Christians have been chargeable with 
the same; confounding the Logos of 
Plato with that of John, and making 
of it a second person in the Trinity, 
than which no two things can be more 
different, as has been clearly explained 
by my excellent and judicious friend 
Mr. Lindsey, especially in his Catechist, 
in the preface to which he has very 
properly animadverted upon this pas- 
sage of Mr. Gibbon. 2 

Mr. Gibbon has much to learn con- 
cerning the gospel before he can be 
properly qualified to write against it. 
Hitherto he seems to have been ac- 
quainted with nothing but the corrupt 
establishments of what is very impro- 
perly called Christianity; whereas it 
is incumbent upon him to read and 
study the New Testament for himself. 
There he will find nothing like Plato- 
nism, but doctrines in every respect 
the reverse of that system of philo- 
sophy, which weak and undistin- 
guishing Christians afterwards incorpo- 
rated with it. 

Had Mr. Gibbon lived in France, 
Spain or Italy, he might, with the 
same reason, have ranked the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, and the worship 

\ Sh xzi ii. pp m, m. cp.) 

» bee Pref. Li. 1818, pp xix.-xxiv. 
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of saints and angels, among the essen- 
tials of Christianity, us the doctrines 
of the Trinity and of atonement. 

The friends of genuine, and I will 
add of rational Christianity, have not, 
however, on the whole, much reason to 
regret that their enemies have not 
made these distinctions ; since, by this 
means, we have been taught to make 
them ourselves ; so that Christianity is 
perhaps as much indebted to its ene- 
mies, as to its friends, for this import- 
ant service. In their indiscriminate 
attacks, whatever has been found to be 
untenable has been gradually aban- 
doned, and I hope the attack will be 
continued till nothing of the wretched 
outworks be left; and then, I doubt 
not, a safe and impregnable fortress 
will be found in the centre, a fortress 
built upon a rock, against which the 
gates of death will not prevail. 

When the present crisis is over, (and I 
think we may see that the period is not 
far distant,) that by means of the objec- 
tions of unbelievers, and the attention 
which, in consequence of it, will be 
given to the subject, by believers, Chris- 
tianity shall be restored to its primitive 
purity, the cool and truly sensible part 
of mankind will, in this very circum- 
stance, perceive an argument for its 
truth; and thus even the corruptions 
of Christianity will have answered a 
very valuable purpose ; as having been 
the means of supplying such an evi- 
dence of its trutn, as could not have 
been derived from any other circum- 
stance. Let any other religion be 
named that ever was so much cor- 
rupted, and that recovered itself from 
< such corruption, and continued to be 
professed with unquestionable zeal by 
men of reflection and understanding, 
and I shall look upon it with respect, 
and not reject it without a very par- 
ticular examination. The revival of a 
zeal for the religion of Greece and 
Rome under Julian, is not to be com- 
pared with the attachment to Chris- 
tianity by inquisitive and learned men 
inthe present age. Let literature and 
science flourish but one century in 



Asia, and what would be the state of 
Mahometanism, the religion of the 
Hindoos, or that of the Tartars, sub- 
ject to the Grand Lama? I should 
rejoice to hear of such a challenge as 
I give Mr. Gibbon, being sent from a 
Mahometan Mufti to the Christian 
world. 1 

Should what I call pure Christianity, 
(the most essential articles of which I 
consider to be the proper unity of God, 
and the proper humanity of Christ,) 
continue to spread as it now does, and 
as, from the operation of the same 
causes, I have no doubt but that, in 
spite of all opposition, it will do, and lite- 
rature revive among the Jews and Ma- 
hometans, (who, it is remarkable, were 
never learned and inquisitive, but in an 
age in which all the Christianity they 
could see must have struck them with 
horror, as a sytem of abominable and 
gross idolatry, to which their own. sys- 
tems are totally repugnant) : should 
learning and inquiry, I say, once more 
revive among the Jews and Mahome- 
tans, at the same time that a great 
part of the Christian world should be 
free from that idolatry which has given 
them such just offence, they would be 
much more favourably impressed with 
the idea of Christianity than they were 
in former times. 

It, also, can hardly be supposed, but 
that the general conversion of the Jews, 
after a state of such long and violent 
opposition, (which will in all future 
time exclude the idea of their having 
acted in concert with the Christians,) 
will be followed by the conversion of all 
the thinking part of the world. And 
if, before or after this time, the Jews 
should return to their own country, 
the whole will be such a manifest ful- 
filment of the prophecies of Scripture, 
as will leave no reasonable colour for 
infidelity. 

* This passage was sarcastically noticed by 
Mr. Gibbon, in the Correspondence, which Dr. 
Priestley published in 1794, at the end of his 
Discourses. It is also among the Letters in Mr. 
Gibbon's Miscellaneous Worka. See on th» 
temper discovered by the Historian, Moa. 
Repos. X. p. 8, Nots. 
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In the prospect of this great and 
glorious event 1 rejoice; and I wish to 
contribute a little towards hastening 
its approach, both by unfolding the 
history of Christianity, with all the 



corruptions of it, and submitting to 
the most rigid examination whatever 
I think to be really a part of it. To 
this, all the friends of genuine Chris- 
tianity will cheerfully say, Amen. 



PART II. OF THE GENERAL CONCLUSION; 

CONTAINING 

CONSIDERATIONS ADDRESSED TO THE ADVOCATES FOR THE PRESENT 
CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS OF CHRISTIANITY, AND ESPECIALLY 
BISHOP HUBD. 

After relating, with so much freedom, be don&for those who do not look quite 
the rise, progress, and present state, of so far as I do. Many excellent men 
what I deem to be Corruptions of among the clergy of the Church of 
Christianity, and especially in the England are exceedingly distressed 
established systems of it, all of which with the obligation to subscribe what 
I consider as antichristian, being both they cannot believe, and to recite what 
exceedingly corrupt in their principles, they utterly condemn; and yet their 
and supported by a power totally circumstances are such, as too strongly 
foreign to that of the kingdom of tempt them to make the best of their 
Christ; I cannot help expressing my situation, ratherthan absolutely starve; 
earnest wishes, that something may be and many others are continually pre- 
done by those who have influence, to vented from entering the church by 
remove these evils, or at least to pal- the same state of things in it. Even 
liate them. And I cannot help con- the guilt of those men who are induced 
sidering those prelates who really have to comply, to the disquiet of their 
influence in tnese matters, as highly consciences, will lie, in a great measure, 
criminal, in this enlightened age, if at the door of those who could relieve 
they are not apprised of the abuses, them, if they were in earnest to do it. 
and if they do not use their endea- Those who have any principle them- 
vours to rectify them. selves must feel something for those 

It will not be imagined that I have who find themselves obliged by a prin- 
the least prospect of being benefited ciple of conscience absolutely to aban- 
my sel f by any alteration that can take don their preferment in the church, 
place in the ecclesiastical system of Many and painful must have been 
my own country. All I wish, as a their struggles, before they could bring 
Christian, from the powers of this themselves to execute a resolution, 
world, is, that they would not inter- which is viewed with wonder and 
meddle at all in tne business of reli- regret by many of their best friends, 
gion, and that they would give no and with indifference or contempt by 
countenance whatever to any mode of the world at large. But they have 
it, my own, or that of others, but shew respect to other spectators, at present 
so much confidence in the principles of invisible, but whose approbation will 
what they themselves deem to be true hereafter be of more value than all 
religion, as to think it able to guard things else; and while they are con- 
itself. scions that what they forsake in this 

But though I have nothing to ask world is for tlie sake of Christ, and the 
for myself, much may, and ought to gospel, Matt. xix. 29, they cannot be 
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unhappy even now. Few of these 
cases, it is probable, come to the hear- 
ing of those whom no such scruples 
disturb. 1 But while such is the state 
of things in this country, and the cry 
for reformation grows louder every 
day, " Woe to them that are thus at 
ease in our Zion." Amos vi. 1. 

If I could for a moment wish myself 
in the situation of those prelates who 
I have influence in the present state of 
things in this country, (but, indeed, I 
am tar from considering their situation 
as an enviable one, thinking my own, 
as a Dissenting minister, despicable as 
I am sensible it must appear to them, 
to bo in reality more useful, more 
honourable, and more happy,) it would 
be to acquire that immortal renown 
which it is in their power to secure by 
promoting such a Reformation. But 
the same situation would probably 
lead me to see things in the same light 
in which they see them ; and being 
easy myself, I might feel as little as 
they do for those who were ill at ease 
under me. 

It is, I am sensible, extremely diffi- 
cult to put one*8 self exactly in the 
place of another person, and therefore 
it is equally difficult to make proper 
allowance for the sentiments and con- 
duct of other persons. But if it be a 
situation that necessarily leads anv 
set of men to judge and act wrong, it 
should be a reason with those who see 
the influence of that situation, to 
remove the cause of offence. This work 
we may assure ourselves, will be done; 
and if those in whose power it now is, 
be not the proper instruments for it, 
others will be found, in God's own time, 
both in Roman Catholic countries, and 
in this. 

The work of reformation is advanc- 
ing apace in several Roman Catholic 
countries,* and this will make it doubly 

1 In the course of the last six months only I 
have beard of five fresh instances of clergymen 
who. on account of becoming Unitarians, have 
abandoned either actual preferment, or con- 
siderable prospects in tbe church. It is probable 
there are others that I have not heard of. IP.) 

a See svpra, p. xv., and Note. 



reproachful to us, at least, not to keep 
the lead we have hitherto plumed our- 
selves upon taking, in what relates to 
religious liberty, and to which we must 
be sensible that we owe much of the 
honour, and even the flourishing state 
of our country. 

One of the worst symptoms of the 
present time is, that men of the great- 
est eminence in the church, and of the 
most unquestionable ability, appear to 
be either wholly indifferent to the sub- 
ject, or instead of promoting a farther 
reformation, employ all their ingenuity 
to make men acquiesce in the present 
system ; when all they can ur^e is so 
palpably weak, that it is barely pos- 
sible they should be in earnest ; not 
indeed in their wishes to keep things 
as they are, but in thinking their argu- 
ments have that weight in themselves 
which they wish them to have with 
others. To see such men as Bishop 
Hurd in this class of writers, a class 
so little respectable, when he is quali- 
fied to class with Tillotson, Hoadley 
and Clarke, equally excites one's pity 
and indignation. 

This truly able writer has all the 
appearance of being really serious, in 
alleging that the Reformers of the 
church of England were as well quali- 
fied to judge concerning the system of 
Christianity as we now are. " They 
had only," he says," to copy, or rather 
to inspect .... the Sacred Scriptures, 
which lay open to them as they do to 
us ; " 3 as if it required nothing more 
than eyes, capable of distinguishing 
the tvords of Scripture, to enter into 
their real meaning. But had not the 
Papists, the Lutherans, the Calvinists, 
the Anabaptists, and the Socinians, of 
the same age, eyes, as well as the 
Reformers of the Church of England ? 
And, I may add, were they not men 
of as good understanding? 

But he adds, "The Sacred Scrip* 
tures .... being taken by them .... 
for their sole rule of faith, what should 
hinder them, when they read those 
Scriptures, from seeing as distinctly aa 
* Sormons, L p. 235. {P.) 
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we do at this day ? "» I answer, the 
same thing, whatever it is, that makes 
men interpret the Scriptures so diffe- 
rently from the truth, at this day. 
Was that an age exempt from preju- 
dice ; or were the Reformers in Eng- 
land the only persons so privileged? 
All the classes of Reformers above 
enumerated appealed to the Scriptures 
alike. 

However, it is far from being true 
that the English Reformers, whatever 
they might pretend, were determined 
by the authority of Scripture only. 
It is evident to most persons, though 
it may not be so to Bishop Hurd, that 
they were much influenced by the doc- 
trines of the second, the third, and even 
later centuries. What else could have 
led them to adopt the Nicene, and espe- 
cially the Athanasian Creed? Tnis 
was going far beyond the canon of the 
Scriptures. Or should the English 
Reformers have seriously proposed to 
themselves to make the Scriptures their 
only rule, how was it possible for them, 
educated as they were, in the compli- 
cated system of Popery, to read them 
with unprejudiced eyes? 

But " the Reformation," he says, 
u was not carried on with us in a pre- 
cipitate, tumultuary manner, as it was, 
for the most part, on the Continent. 
On the other hand, it advanced, under 
the eye of the magistrate, by slow 
degrees; nay, it was more than once 
checked and kept back by him. Hence 
it came to pass, that there was time 
allowed for taking the full benefit of 
all discoveries made abroad;" and 
" for studying the chief points of con- 
troversy with care In short, .... 

between the first contentions in Ger- 
many on the account of religion, and 
1 the final establishment of it in the 
Church of England under Elizabeth, 
there was a space of near half a cen- 
tury." 8 

It is obvious to remark, that the 
very same encomium might have been 
bestowed upon the Church of England, 

• Sermons, I. pp. 235, 236. (P.) 
« Ibid. pp. 2Sy, 240. (/'.) 



if it had been fixed in any of the 
different periods, in which it was fixed 
(and which is hero called being checked 
and kept back) by one prince, or ad- 
vanced by another, as well as where it 
was checked and kept back (for this, 
Bishop Hurd cannot deny to have been 
the case) by Queen Elizabeth. It 
would also have been equally applica- 
ble to any different establishment that 
should have been made after the Re- 
formation had been moving on a com- 
plete half century, as well as nearly 
one, or if it had gone on afterwards 
(still under the controlling eye of the 
magistrate) to this day. For why 
should not our present civil governors 
be as good judges in matters of reli- 
gion as any persons in the same situa- 
tions could have been two hundred 
years ago? Just so much more time 
has elapsed since " the first contentions 
in Germany on the account of reli- 
gion," and consequently more time 
would have been allowed for taking 
the full benefit of all the discoveries 
that have been made both at home 
and abroad, &c. And it cannot be 
doubted but that if a new establish- 
ment should be made at this day, it 
would be, in many respects, consider- 
ably different from the present. 

On the other hand, had all our sove- 
reigns after Queen Mary been Papists, 
and the Reformation never been re- 
sumed, a present bishop of Worcester 
might have said that the experiment 
had been tried, and had not answered, 
and that what had been established by 
the wisdom of ages, in all the countries 
of Europe, it could not be safe to alter. 
Besides, what can a Christian, jealous 
for the purity of his religion, expect 
from the controlling eye oj the magis- 
trate, but such a modification of it, or 
something bearing its name, as should 
be thought to be most subservient to 
his own interest? It does not require 
the understanding of Bishop Hurd to 
see the full force of this reply ; but it 
may require a mind less fascinated by 
prejudice in favour of long-established 
forms. 
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In one respect this learned prelate 
acknowledges that the English Re- 
formers were not sufficiently enlight- 
ened, and that was with respect to the 
doctrine of toleration. But he says, 
" no peculiar charge of ignorance can 
be brought against the Reformers for 
misapprehending a snbject not only 
difficult in itself, but perplexed with 
endless prejudices." 1 But surely Bishop 
Hard himself will not say, that the 
doctrine of toleration is more difficult 
in itself, or more perplexed with 
prejudices, than the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

In another case, also, if he be at all 
ingenuous, he must acknowledge that 
the English Reformers did not see quite 
so clearly as he himself now does. He 
says, 44 the Christian system has .... 
been reviled by such as have seen or 
would only see it through the false 
medium of Popish, or Calvinistical 
ideas." * Calvinism, therefore, accord- 
ing to him, is not true Christianity. 
But let any competent judge of the 
subject read the Thirty-nine Article* 
of the Church of England, and say 
whether they have not a strong tinge 
of Calvinism. 8 

It is not merely from such a general 
expression as that above quoted, that 
I conclude Bishop Hnrd is no friend of 
Calvinism. He directly contradicts 
the fundamental article of that system 
when he says, that " a divine person, 
Ac, in virtue of his all-atoning death," 
has opened " the gates of eternal life 
to the whole race of mortal man." 4 

According to the plainest sense of 
the articles of the Church of England, 

» Sermons, I. pp. 240, 241. (PA 
* Ibid. p. 37. (P.) 

3 Hence the first Lord Chatham is said to have 
described the Church of England as possessing 
"a Cal vini stic Creed, a Popish Liturgy, and an 
Arminian Clergy." Burnet, who was too honest 
to deny what it ill-suited him to ndmit, says on 
Art. x vii. that " it is very probable that those 
who penned it, meant that the Decree was 
absolute." Yet '* since they have not said it," 
he provides a convenient mm for the Remon- 
strants, though he confesses, that "tho Calvuiists 
have lea* occasion for scruple, since the article 
does seem more plainly to favour them." Expos. 
Ed. 4, p. 165. Bee also The CotifessicHal. Ed. 3, 
pp. 331-333. 

« Sermons, III. p. 63. (P.) 



the gates of eternal life are not opened 
to the whole race of mortal man ; but 
only to those who " by the everlasting 
purpose of God, .... before the founda- 
tions of the world were laid," being 
"chosen in Christ out of mankiud, 
are " decreed by his counsel, secret to 
us," and are delivered 11 from curse and 
damnation."* It must be a strange 
latitude of interpretation, (for which 
his Lordship is an advocate,) that can 
reconcile these two contrary positions ; 
and yet in the preface to these articles 
it is said, " that they were agreed upon 
for avoiding diversity of opinions, and 
establishing consent touching true re- 
ligion." Let Mr. Madan, 6 Dr. Hurd, 
and the excellent bishop of Carlisle, 
together with some unbelievers among 
the clergy, all subscribers to the same 
articles, confer together, and tell us 
what this consent touching true reli- 
gion is. 

What reformation can we expect in 
any important doctrinal articles of re- 
ligion, when Bishop Hurd expresses 
himself so strongly, as we have seen, 
in favour of the divinity of Christ, in 
the highest sense of the word? By 
which he must mean that he is fully 
equal, in power and glory, to the 
Father, whom Christ himself styles his 
Father and our Father, his God and 
our God. It was a long time, as I have 
shown, before any Christians, after they 
contended that Christ was God, had 
any idea of his being so, except in some 
qualified sense. I will venture to say 
that no person before, or at the Council 
of Nice, would have used such language 
as this of Bishop Hurd. 

With respect to the doctrine of 
atonement, which I think I have 
proved to be quite a modern thing, 
and hardly to have been known before 
the Reformation, Bishop Hurd says, 
" The Scriptures are unintelligible, 
and language itself has no meaning, if 
the blood of the Lamb slain had not a 
true, direct and proper efficacy (con- 
sidered in the literal sense of blood), 

i Art. xvii. (P.) 

• A rector in Birmingham, who gave occasion 
to the Familiar Letters. 1790. 
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in freeing us from the guilt of sin, or, 
in other words, from the punishment 
of it. 1 

It is impossible, however, not to ob- 
serve, that the Papists use the same 
language in defence of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, appealing also to 
the literal sense of more texts of Scrip- 
ture than one. Besides, how is it 
possible that the blood of any man 
(and the divinity of Christ certainly 
had no blood), considered in a literal 
sense, should cleanse from sin? Surely 
there must be something figurative in 
such language as this; and why should 
the figurative sense end just where 
Bishop Hurd would fix it, rather than 
where Socinus would choose ? 

Nay, it should seem that, according 
to Bishop Hurd, our salvation depends 
upon the belief of this novel doctrine 
of atonement. For I can see no other 
natural interpretation of what he says : 
" They must place their entire hope 
and confidence in the hi nod of the cove- 
nant, who would share in the blessings 
of it."* If this is to be understood 
according to the literal sense of the 
words, all the heathen world are ex- 
cluded from salvation, as well as 
Socinians. 

To me it appears extraordinary, that 
a man of Bishop Hurd's good sense 
should not be more staggered than he 
appears to have been, at the very man- 
ner in which he himself describes the 
doctrines of the divinity of Christ, and 
of atonement for sin by his death, 
every sentence, and every clause of a 
sentence, being calculated to excite 
astonishment; but I shall only tran- 
scribe a part of it. After describing 
the gradual unfolding of the scheme 
under the Jewish dispensation, he 
says,— 

"At length Jesus Christ came into 
the world, to fulfil and to declare the 
whole will of God on this interesting 
subject ; and from him, and from those 
commissioned by him, we learn what 
the wisest men, and even angels had 

> Sermons, I. p. 193. (P.) 
■ Ibid. I. p. 191 (P.) 



desired to look into, and could at most 
discern but imperfectly, through the 
types and shadows of the patriarchal 
and Mosaic dispensations. The great 
mystery, now unveiled, was briefly 
this, that God .... would only confer 
this mighty privilege at the instance, 
as it were, aud for the sake, of a tran- 
scendently divine person, his only- 
begotten Son, the second person id 
the glorious Trinity, as we now stylo 
him ; that this divine person .... 
should descend from heaven, should 
become incarnate, .... should even 
pour out his blood unto death, and 
by that blood should wash away the 
stain of guilt. ... In this awfully stu- 
pendous manner(at which reason stands 
aghast, and faith herself is half con- 
founded) was the grace of God to man 
at length manifested." 3 

The natural effect of such a pause of 
astonishment as this, should be a close 
examination, whether a thing that even 
supernatural evidence can barely mako 
credible, did ever take place; for in 
all cases, the more extraordinary any 
thing, any event, or any proposition is, 
the more evidence it requires. And 
when we consider the true meaning of 
the figurative language of Scripture, it 
will be found to assert nothing on 
this subject at which even reason can 
stand aghast. 

Our author himself, after enume- 
rating the strongest figurative expres- 
sions of the Scriptures on this subject, 
as those in which the terms redemption, 
ransom, 'propitiation, sacrifice, &c, oc- 
cur, closes the whole with this observa- 
tion : 11 Now let men use what art they 
will in torturing such expressions as 
these, they will hardly prevent our 
seeing what the plain doctrine of 
Scripture is, [viz.] That it pleased God 
to give us eternal life ouly in his Son, 
and in his Son only as suffering and 
dying for us." 4 All this I readily admit, 
believing as firmly as Bishop Hurd can 
do, that it was expedient and necessary 
that such a person as Jesus Christ 

» Ibid. II. pp. 285-287. (P.) 
« Ibid. U. pp. 288, 289. (P.) 
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should preacli as he did, and that he 
should die and rise again, or the end 
of tbe gospel, in forming men to a 
happy immortality, could not have 
lx?en gained. This is certainly the 
doctrine of the New Testament, but 
then it is far from being the doctrine 
of atonement; which I think I have 
shown to be a very different thing 
from that which was taught by Christ 
and the apostles, and indeed to have 
been unknown for several centuries 
after Christ. 

It is no wonder that this writer 
should say, that " no Christian is bound 
to make this solicitous inquiry into the 
doctrinal .... part of the gospel ; and 
that very "possibly his conduct is then 
most acceptable, when he looks no far- 
ther than to the authority of the gospel, 
reeably to that well known decision 
our Liord himself, Blessed is he who 
luxth not seen, and yet hath believed."* 
For certainly such tenets as those 
above cited can never be believed on 
any other terms. Faith in them must 
be implicit, and without inquiry. It 
is rather extraordinary, however, that 
this writer did not perceive that the 
saving wh : ch he quotes of our Saviour 
relates only to a matter of fact, of 
which it was not possible that more 
than a very few persons could be eye- 
witnesses ; whereas the things that he 
is contending for are doctrines, of 
which all persons at this day are com- 
petent judges, provided they make use 
of their reason, and examine the Scrip- 
tures for themselves. But even the 
looking no farther than to the authority 
of the gospel for articles of faith, may 
make a very solicitous inquiry abso- 
lutely necessary, considering how much, 
and how long, some articles of faith 
have been misrepresented. 

In fact, if the learned prelate could 
fancy himself out of the letters of his 
church's creed, he might find the very 
articles which he so zealously contends 
for among the " quibbles and .... meta- 
physics which " (with a strain of plea- 
santry not usual to him, and indeed 

' Sermons, III. p. 52. (/».) 



rather uncommon in a sermon) he says 
the Pagan philosophers, when they 
"pressed into the church, in their haste, 
forgot to leave behind them."* 

But however these doctrines came 
in, to repeat the bishop's own words, 
" the presumptuous positions of par- 
ticular men, or churches, are forwardly 
taken for the genuine doctrines of Chris- 
tianity; and these positions being not un- 
frequently either wholly unintelligible, 
or even contrary to the plainest reason, 
the charge of nonsense, or of falsehood, 
is thus dexterously transferred on the 
gospel itself."* This very just and well- 
expressed observation I cannot help 
thinking to be peculiarly applicable to 
several articles of the creed of Bishop 
Hurd himself, as I think must be 
sufficiently evident from the preceding 
history. 

This writer, not content with what 
he himself had advanced against all 
improvements, or alterations, in the 
church in which he presides, quotes 
with the highest approbation what 
Mr. Burgh, in his reply to Mr. Lindsey, 
savs against the idea of a progressive 
religion, viz. that "All that * the Bible 
" contains was as perspicuous to those 
who first perused it, alter the rejection 
of the papal yoke, as it can be to us 
now, or as it can be to our posterity in 
the fiftieth generation." 4 

This is evidently a mis-stating of the 
case ; because it is not a progressive 
religion, but a progressive reformation 
of a corrupted religion, that is pleaded 
for. And as it cannot be denied that 
the corruption of Christianity was a 
gradual and progressive thing, can it 
be so very unnatural to expect that the 
restoration of it to its primitive purity 
should be gradual and progressive alsoP 
If the Reformation was not progressive, 
why does not this bishop p/efer the 
state of it under John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague to that of Luther and Cran- 
mer ? He may say that they had not 
then completely rejected the papal yoke, 

• Ibid. III. p. 205. (P.) 
» Ibid. p. 20!). (P ) 

* Ibid. I. [Note] p. 244. (P.) 
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But if by papal yoke he meant all the 
;orruptions of Christianity contained 
in the system of Popery, and which 
had been enforced by the authority of 
the see of Rome, I say, that neither 
Luther nor Cranmer rejected the papal 
yoke, because their reformations were 
partial. 

Besides, if we make the sentiments 
of the divines of that particular age, 
which Mr. Burgh and Bishop Hurd 
may call the proper cera of the Refor- 
mation, to be our standard, why should 
we adopt those of Luther or Cranmer 
in preference to those of Socinus, or 
even those of the Anabaptists of Mun- 
ster, who were all of the same age P 
I know of no reason but that the opin- 
ions of Luther and Cranmer had the 
sanction of the civil 'powers, which 
those of Socinus, and others of the 
same age, and who were equally well 



qualified to judge for themselves, had 
not. 

It is nothing but the alliance of the 
kingdom of Christ with the kingdoms 
of this world (an alliance which our 
Lord himself expressly disclaimed) 
that, supports the grossest corruptions 
of Christianity ; and perhaps we must 
wait for the fall of the civil powers 
before this most unnatural alliance be 
broken. Calamitous, no doubt, will 
that time be. But what convulsion in 
the political world ought to be a sub- 
ject of lamentation, if it be attended 
with so desirable an event ? May the 
kingdom of God, and of Christ (thcit 
which I conceive to be intended in the 
Lord's Prayer), truly and fully come, 
though all the kingdoms of the world 
be removed, in order to make way for 
it! 



APPENDIX TO THE GENERAL CONCLUSION; 

CONTAINING 

A SUMMARY VIEW OF THE EVIDENCE FOR THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS 
HOLDING THE DOCTRINE OF THE SIMPLE HUMANITY OF CHRIST. 

As the doctrine held by the primitive severity upon the latter ; and can it 
church, and especially by the Jewish be thought probable that he should 
Christians, is of particular conse- pass over the former without censure, 
quence, it may give satisfaction to if he had thought it to be an error ? 
some of my readers, to see the evidence 2. Atbanasius is so far from deny- 
for their holding the simple humanity ing this, that he endeavours to account 
of Christ stated in a more concise and for Christ being spoken of as a man 
distinct manner than it is done in the only, in several parts of the New 
body of this work. I shall, therefore, Testament, and especially in the book 
attempt it in this place, and take the of Acts, from the apostles not being 
opportunity of introducing a few more willing to offend the Jews (meaning 
circumstances relating to it. the Jewish Christians) of those times, 

1. It is acknowledged by early wri- and that they might bring them to the 
ters of the orthodox persuasion, that belief of the divinity of Christ by 
two kinds of heresy existed in the decrees. He adds, that the Jews 
times of the apostles, viz. that of those being in this error (which he states as 
who held that Christ was simply a their believing Christ to be y^iXos 
man, and the other that he was man avBponros) drew the Gentiles into it 
only in appearance. Now the apostle also. 

John animadverts with the greatest 3. It is acknowledged by Eusebiua 
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and others, that the ancient Unitarians 
themselves, constantly asserted that 
their doctrine was the universal opin- 
ion of the Christian church till the 
time of Victor. 

4. Hegesippus, the first Christian 
historian, hiniself a Jew, enumerating 
the heresies of his time, mentions 
several of the Gnostic kind, but not 
that of Christ being a mere man. He 
moreover says, that, in travelling to 
Rome, where he arrived in the time of 
Anicctus, he found all the churches 
that he visited held the faith which 
had been taught by Christ and the 
apostles. 

5. Justin Martyr, who maintains 
the pre-existence of Christ, is so far 
from calling the contrary opinion a 
heresy, that what he says on the sub* 
ject is evidently an apology for his 
own. As Hegesippus was contempo- 
rary with Justin, he must have heard 
at least of the doctrine of the simple 
humanity of Christ ; but he might not 
have heard much about the opinion of 
Justin, which was different from that 
of the Gnostics, though the pre-exist- 
ence of Christ was a part of both. 

6. Irenaeus, who wrote after Justin, 
only calls the opinion of those who 
held that Christ was the son of Joseph 
as well as of Mary, a heresy. He says 
nothing of those who, believing him to 
be a mere man, allowed that he had 
no human father. 

7. Those whom Epiphanius calls 
Alogi, among the Gentiles, held that 
Christ was merely a man ; and as they 
had no peculiar appellation before his 
time, and had no separate assemblies, 
it is evident they could not have been 
distinguished as heretics in early times. 

8. The first who held, and discussed, 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, 
acknowledged that their opinion was 
exceedingly unpopular with the un- 
learned Christians, and that these 
latter were pious persons, who dreaded 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as thinking 
that it infringed upon that of the su- 
premacy of God the Father. 

9. The divinity of Christ was first 



advanced and urged by those who had 
been heathen philosophers, and espe- 
cially those who were admirers of the 
doctrine of Plato, who held the opinion 
of a second God. Austin says, that 
he considered Christ as no other than 
a most excellent man, and had no sus- 
picion of the word of God being incar- 
nate in him, or how "the catholic 
faith differed from the error of Pho- 
tiuus," (the last of the proper Unita- 
rians whose name is come down to us,) 
till he read the books of Plato; and 
that he was afterwards confirmed in 
his opinion by reading the Scriptures. 1 
Con stan tine, in his oration to the 
fathers of the Council of Nice, speaks 
with commendation of Plato, as having 
taught the doctrine of " a second God, 
derived from the supreme God, and 
subservient to his will. 8 

10. There is a pretty easy gradation 
in the progress of t he doct rine of the di- 
vinity of Christ; as he was first thought 
to be a God in some qualified sense of the 
word, a distinguished emanation from 
the supreme mind, and then the logos or 
wisdom of God personified ; and it was 
not till near four hundred years after 
Christ that he was thought to be pro- 
perly equal to the Father. Whereas, 
on the other hand, it is now pretended, 
that the apostles taught the doctrine 
of the proper divinity of Christ ; and 
yet it cannot be denied that, in the 
very times of the apostles, the Jewish 
church, and many of the Gentiles, 
held the opinion of his being a mere 
man. Here the transition is quite 
sudden, without any gradation at all. 
This must naturally have given the 
greatest alarm, such as is now given 
to those who are called orthodox by 
the present Socinians; and yet nothing 
of this kind can be perceived. Besides, 
it was certainly more probable that 
the Christians of those times, urged 
as they were with the meanness ot 
their Master, should incline to add to. 
rather than take from, his natural rank 
and dignity. 

1 Confessioncs, L. vii. C. 19, &c. (P.) 
*C.ix.p. 684. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

IN KVIDKHOB THAT 

THE APOSTOLIC AND PRIMITIVE CHURCH 

WAS UNITARIAN. 

[These Considerations are derived from the letters of Dr. Priestley, addressed 
to Bishop Horsley, the Bench of Bishops, and others, and from his work 
called " An History of the Early Opinions concerning Jesus Christ." The 
above volumes are out of print and very scarce. The matter here presented 
is an abridgement, but, we may add, it is additional to what was promised to 
the subscribers to this Volume.] 

THE UNITY OF GOD : THE FATHEE Scripture which inculcate the doctrine o£ 
THE ONLY TRUE GOD the divine unity in the clearest and strongest 

manner. Let one such passage be produced 
Tub most express declarations concerning in favour of the Trinity. And why should 
the unity of God, and- the importance of we believe things so mysterious without the 
the belief of it, are frequent in the Old clearest and most express evidence ? . . . 
Testament. The first commandment is, Had there been any distinctions of per- 
Exod. xx. 3 : 11 Thou shalt have no other sons in the divine nature, such as the doc- 
gods before me." This is repeated in the trine of the Trinity supposes, it is at least 
most emphatical manner, Deut. vi. 4: "Hear, so like an infringement of the fundamental 
0 Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord." , . doctrine of the Jewish religion, that it ccr- 
In the New Testament we find the same tainly required to be explained, and the 
doctrine concerning God that we do in the obvious inference from it to be guarded 
Old. To the Scribe who enquired which was against 

the first and greatest commandment, our I will venture* to say, that for one text 
Saviour answered, Mark xiL 29: " The first in which you can pretend to find anything 
of all the commandments is, 'Hear, 0 Israel, harsh or difficult to me, I will engrtge to 
the Lord our God is one Lord.' And the produce ten that shall create more difficulty 
Scribe said unto him, ver. 32: "Well, to you. How strangely must you torture 
Master, thou hast said the truth ; for there the plainest language, and in which there is 
is one God, and there is nono other but not a shadow of figure, to interpret to your 
he." purpose, 1 Tim. ii. 3 : " There is one God, 

Why is this one God in the New Testa- and one mediator between God and man, 
ment always called the Father, and even the the man Christ Jesus; 1 Cor. viii. 6 : "To 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ t us there is but one God, the Father, of 
And why are we nowhere told that this one whom are all things, and we in him, and 
God is the Trinity, consisting of the Father, one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
the Son, and Vie Holy Ghost t .... things, and we by him ;" or that expression 

There are many, very many, passages of of our Saviour himself, John xvii. 2 : "That 
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they might know thee, the only true God, 
and Jeaus Christ whom thou hast sent." 
Never upbraid us Unitarians with torturing 
the Scriptures, while you have these and a 
hundred other plain texts to bend to your 
Athanasian hypothesis, besides many general 
arguments, from reason and the Scriptures, 
of more real force than any particular texts, 

to answer 

You cannot say that this is a matter of 
no great consequence in Christianity. It 
affects the most fundamental principles of 
all religion, the first and the greatest of all 
the commandments, which says, " Thou 
shalt have no other God besides me ;" and 
such is the nature of this great doctrine of 
the Unity of God, that there never was a 
departure from it which did not draw after 
it very alarming practical consequences. . . . 



THK JEWS IN ALL AGES WERE 
BELIEVERS IN THE DIVINE UNITY. 

Tab Jews always interpreted their Scriptures 
as teaching that God is simply one 

"The Jews," says Eusebius, "were not 
taught the doctrine of the Trinity, on ac- 
count of their infant state." Basil gives the 
same account 

•'The doctrine of the Trinity," says the 
Rabbi Isaac, "as held by learned Christians, 
rests on the slightest evidence, and is con- 
trary to the doctrine of the prophets, the law, 
and right reason, and even the writings of 
the New Testament. For the divine law 
gives its sanction to the Unity of God, and 
removes all plurality from him." 

Some writers of yesterday have maintained 
that the Jews always believed in a Trinity, 
and that they expected that their Messiah 
would be the Second Person in that Trinity ; 
but the Christian fathers, who say just the 
contrary, were as much interested as any 
men could be, in finding that doctrine 
among the Jews, and they were nearer the 
source of information 

Basnage, who studied the history and 
opinions of the Jews more carefully, per- 
haps, than any other modern writer, and 
who has written largely on this very subject, 
though a Trinitarian himself, has exploded 
all the pretences of Cudworth and others, to 
find the doctrine of the Trinity, either 
among the ancient or the modern Jews. 
"The Christians and the Jews," he says, 
"separate at the second step in religion. 
For after having adored together one God, 



absolutely perfect, they find immediately 
after, the abyss of the Trinity, which en- 
tirely separates them 



RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

Jesus Christ, says, "The true worshippers 
shall worship the Father." 

Our Saviour directs his disciples to pray 
to the same great Being, whom only we ought 
to serve 

Accordingly, the practice of praying to 
the Father only, was long universal in the 
Christian church, the short addresses to 
Christ, as those in the Litany, " Lord have 
mercy upon us, Christ have mercy upon us," 
being comparatively of late date 

Origen speaks of no Christian praying to 
any other than the God who is over all. 
"If we know," says he, "what prayer is, 
we must not pray to any created being, not 
to Christ himself, but only to God, the 
Father of all, to whom our Saviour himself 
prayed." .... "In this we are all 
agreed, and are not divided about the 
method of prayer; but should we not be 
divided, if some prayed to the Father, and 
some to the Son ?" 

When I was myself a Trinitarian, I re- 
member praying conscientiously to all three 
persons without distinction, only beginning 
with the Father ; and what I myself did in 
the serious si mplicity/rf my heart, when young, 
would, I doubt not, have been done by all 
Christians from the beginning, if their minds 
had been impressed as mine was, with the 
firm persuasion that all the three persons 
were fully equal in power, wisdom, goodness, 
omnipresence, and all divine attributes. . . 

In the Clementine liturgy, the oldest 
that is extant, contained in the Apostolical 
Constitutions, which were probably composed 
about the fourth century, there is no trace 
of any such thing as prayers to Christ. . . . 

Idolatry, which began with the worship of 
Jesus Christ, soon proceeded to that of the 
Virgin Mary, and terminated in as many ob- 
jects of worship as the heathens ever adored, 
and sufficiently similar to them 

With idolatry, which is paying divine 
worship to that which is not God, you can- 
not charge me, because the being that I 
worship is also the object of worship with 
you ; and the far greater part of your public 
devotions are addressed to no other. Bat 
the charge will fall with all its weight upon 
you, if the Father only be God, and yon 
worship two other persons besides him. . . . 
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Yon cannot bat acknowledge that the 
proper object of prayer is God the Father, 
whom you call the first person in the Trinity. 
Indeed, you cannot find in the Scriptures 
any precept that will authorize us to address 
ourselves to any other person, nor any proper 
example of it. . . Our Saviour himself always 
prayed to his Father, and with as much 
humility and resignation as the most de- 
pendent being in the universe could possibly 
do ; always addressing him as his father, or 
the author of his being ; and he directs his 
disciples to pray to the same great being, 
whom only, he says, tee ought to serve. . . . 

To conclude, from the single case of 
Stephen, that all Christians are authorized 
to pray to Christ, is like concluding that all 
matter has a tendency to go upwards, because 
a needle will do so when a magnet is held 
over it. When you shall be in the same 
circumstances with Stephen, having your 
mind strongly impressed with a vision of 
Christ sitting at the right hand of God, you 
may then, perhaps, be authorized to address 
yourself to him as he did ; but the whole 
tenor of the Scriptures proves that, other- 
wise, you have no authority at all for any 
such practice 



THE TRINITY. 

Divines are content to build so strange 
and inexplicable a doctrine as that of the 
Trinity upon mere inferences from casual 
expressions, and cannot pretend to one 
clear, express, and unequivocal lesson on 
the subject 

I wish you would reflect a little on the 
subject, and then inform us what there is in 
the doctrine of the Trinity, in itself con- 
sidered, that can recommend it as a part of 
a system of religious truth. For there is 
neither any fact in nature, nor any one pur- 
pose of morals, which are the object and 
end of all religion, that requires it 

If the doctrine of the Trinity be true, it 
is, no doubt, in the highest degree impor- 
tant and interesting. Since, therefore, the 
evangelists give no certain and distinct ac- 
count of it, and say nothing of its impor- 
tance, it may be safely inferred that it was 
unknown to them 

Why was not the doctrine of the Trinity 
taught as explicitly, and in as definite a 
manner, in the New Testament at least, as 
the doctrine of the divine Unity is taught in 
both the Old and New Testaments, if it be 



a truth ? And why is the doctrine of the 
Unity always delivered in so unguarded a 
manner, and without any exception made in 
favour of the Trinity, to prevent any mis- 
take with respect to it, as is always now 
done in our orthodox catechisms, creeds, and 
discourses on the subject f 

The doctrine of Transubstantiation im- 
plies a physical impossibility, whereas that 
of the Trinity, as unfolded in the Athanasian 
Creed, implies a mathematical one ; and to 
this only we usually give the name of con- 
tradiction 

Now I ask, Wherein does the Athanasian 
doctrine of the Trinity differ from a contra- 
diction ? It asserts, in effect, that nothing 
is wanting to either the Father, the Son, or 
the Spirit, to constitute each of them truly 
and properly God ; each being equal in 
eternity and all divine perfections ; and yet 
that these three are not three Gods, but only 
one God. Tbey are, therefore, both one 
and many in the same respect, viz., in each 
being perfect God. This is certainly as 
much a contradiction as to say that Peter, 
James, and John, having each of them every- 
thing that is requisite to constitute a com- 
plete man, are yet, all together, not three 
men, but only one man. For the ideas an- 
nexed to the words God or man cannot make 
any difference in the nature of the two pro- 
positions 

Why, then, should you be so desirous of 
retaining such a doctrine as this of the 
Trinity, which you must acknowledge has an 
uncouth appearance, has always confounded 
the best reason of mankind, and drives us 
to the undesirable doctrine of inexplicable 
mysteries t Try, then, whether you cannot 
hit upon some method or other of reconciling 
a few particular texts, not only with common 
sense, but also with the general and the 
obvious tenor of the Scriptures themselves. 
In the meantime, this doctrine of the Trinity 
wears so disagreeable an aspect, that I think 
every reasonable man must say, with the 
excellent Archbishop Tillotson, with respect » 
to the Athanasian Creed, "I wish we were 1 
well rid of it." This is not setting up rea- t 
son against the Scriptures, but reconciling 
reason with the Scriptures, and the Scriptures 
with themselvea 

I therefore think it of the greatest conse- 
quence to Christianity, that this doctrine of 
the Trinity, which I consider as one of its 
most radical corruptions, should be re- 
nounced in the most open and unequivocal 
manner by all those whose minds are so far 
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enlightened as to be convinced that it is a It must strike every person who gives the 

conniption and an innovation in the Christian least attention to the phraseology of the New 
doctrine, the reverse of what it was in its Testament, that the terms Christ and God, 
primitive purity ; and that they should are perpetually used in contradistinction to 
exert themselves to enlighten the minds of each other, as much as God and man. . . . 

others. Christ himself always prayed to this one 

God, as his God and Father. He always 
spoke of himself as receiving his doctrine 
THE ATHANASIAN CREED. an d his power from him, and again and 

This creed of Athanasius is no act of any again disclaimed having any power of his own, 
council You neither know who composed John v. 19 : "Then answered Jesus and said 
it, when it made its first appearance, or how unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
it came into the public offices of the church, the Son can do nothing of himself." Ch. 

Bishop Taylor says, "If it were consi- xiv. 10: "The words that I speak unto 
dered concerning Athanasius's Creed, how you, I speak not of myself, but the Father 
many people understand it not, how contrary that dwelleth in me. ..... . 

to natural reason it seems, how little the He calls his disciples his brethren, John 
Scripture says of those curiosities of expli- xx. 17 : "Go to my brethren, and say unto 
cation— it had not been amiss if the final them, I ascend unto my Father and your 
judgment had been left to Jesus Christ." . . Father, and to my God and your God." Can 

Many, no doubt, do subscribe to this any person read this, and say that the 
creed in this light and careless manner ; Unitarians wrest the Scriptures, and are not 
which shows the dreadful effect of the habit guided by the plain sense of them ? . . . 
of subscribing. It leads to the utter per- God promised to Abraham, Gen. xii. 8., 
version of the plainest meaning of words, that in his seed all the families of the earth 
and opens a door to every kind of insin- should be blessed. This, if it relate to the 
cerity. By your lordship's own confession, Messiah at all, can give us no other idea 
you yourself no more believe what you have than that one of his seed or posterity should 
subscribed with respect to this creed, than be the means of conferring great blessings 
you do the Koran on mankind 

If your lordship defends these damnatory What else will be suggested by the de- 
clauses on the principle of meaning nothing scription which Moses is supposed to give of 
at all by them, you vindicate the common the Messiah, Deut. xviii. 18: "I will raise 
cursing and swearing that we every day hear them up a prophet, from among their 
in our streets. If the phrase perish ever- brethren, like unto thee, and will put my 
lastingly does not mean perish everlastingly, words in his mouth, and he shall speak unto 
your lordship should have informed us what them all that I shall command him " ? . 
it does mean. It is certainly no blessing, Here is nothing like a second person in 
but a curse of some kind or other .the Trinity, a person equal to the Father, 

We think it our duty to cry aloud, and but a mere prophet, delivering, in the name 
not spare, when we see such abominations in of God, whatever he is ordered so to do. . . 
the public worship of Almighty God as are Had the apostle Paul considered Christ as 
to be found in all the civil establishments of being anything more than a man, with re- 
Christianity in the world ; corruptions bor- spect to his nature, he would never have 
rowed from heathen polytheism, and which urged, with the least propriety or effect, 
in their nature and effects are very aimilar that "Since by man came death, by man 

t 0 it came also the resurrection of the dead." 

For it migh t have been unanswerably replied, 

This is' not the case ; for, indeed, by man 
CHRIST PROPERLY AND ONLY A comes death, but not by man, but by God, or 
MAN. God the creator of man, under God, comes 

Christ was a man, naturally possessed of the resurrection of the dead 

no other powers than other men have, but The disciples certainly saw and conversed 
a distinguished messenger of God, and the with him at first on the supposition of his 
chief instrument in his hands for the good of being a man as much as themselves. Oi 
men ; this was the original faith of the this there can be no doubt. Their surprise, 
Christian church, consisting both of Jews therefore, upon being informed that he was 
and Gentiles not a man, but really God, or even the 
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maker of the world under God, would be 
just as great as ours would now be on dis- 
coyering that any of our acquaintance, or at 
least a very good man and a prophet, was in 
reality God, or the maker of the world. Let 



us consider, then, how we should feel, how we 
should behave towards such a person, and 
how we should speak of him afterwards. No 
one, I am confident, would ever call that 
being a man, after he was convinced that he 

was God 

I would further recommend it to your 
consideration, how the apostles could con- 
tinue to call Christ a man, as they always 
do, both in the book of Acts and in their 
Epistles, after they had discovered him to 
be God. After this it must have been highly 
degrading, unnatural, and improper, not- 
withstanding his appearance in human form. 



THE DEITY OP CHRIST. 



Is, not one self-existent, almighty, infinitely 
wise, and perfectly good being fully equal to 
the production of all things, and also to the 
support and government of the worlds which 
he has made ? A second person in the god- 
head cannot be really wanted for this purpose, 
as far as we can conceive. ..... 

You speak of the impiety of the Unita- 
rians. Before you repeat any expressions of 
this kind, I beg you would pause a little, 
and consider how such language might be 
retorted upon yourself. If it be impiety to 
reduce a God to the state of a man, is it not 
equally impious to raise any man to a state 
of equality with God, — that God who has 
declared that he will not give his glory to 
another, who has no equal, and who in this 
respect styles himself a jealous God ? . . . • 

As Christ expressly says, that he did not 
know the day of judgment, he certainly 
either was, or pretended to be, ignorant of 
something which, at least in his divine 
nature, he must have known. Here, then, 
is a question worthy of an Apollo to answer ; 
and it may be amusing to observe what 
different solutions have been given of this 
difficulty 

There is also another consideration which 
I would recommend to you who maintain 
that Christ was either God, or the maker of 
the world under God. It is this. The man- 
ner in which our Lord speaks of himself, 
and of the power by which he worked 
miracles, is inconsistent, according to the 
common construction of language, with the 



idea of his being possessed of any proper 
power of his own, more than other men had. 

If Christ was the maker of the world, 
and if in the creation he exerted no power 
but what properly belonged to himself, and 
what was as much his own as the power of 
speaking or walking belongs to man — though 
depending ultimately upon that supreme 
power in which we all live, and move, and 
have our being — he could not with any 
propriety, and without knowing that he 
must be misunderstood, have said that of 
himself he could do nothing, that the words 
which he spake were not his own, and that 
the Father within him did the works 

It would also be a shocking abuse of 
language, and would warrant any kind of 
deception and imposition, if Christ could be 
supposed to say that his Father was greater 
than he, and at the same time secretly mean 
only his human nature, whereas his divine 
nature was at the same time fully equal to 
that of the Father. Upon the same principle 
a man might say that Christ never suffered, 
that he never died, or rose again from the 
dead, meaning his divine nature only, and 
not his human. Indeed, there is no use in 
language, nor any guard against deception, 
if such liberties as these are to be allowed. 



SON OF GOD NOT GOD THE SON. 

With respect to calling Jesus the Son of 
God, this phrase was, in the mouth of a Jew, 

synonymous to the Messiah 

If the mere appellation Son of God im- 
plies equality with God, Adam must have 
been a God, for he is called the Son of God, 
Luke iii. 38. Solomon also must have been 
God ; and so must all Christians, for they 
are called Sons of God, 1 John iii. 2. John 
i. 12. Eom. viii. 14. Phil, ii. 15. 



OPINIONS WHICH PREPARED THE 
WAY FOR THE DEITY OF CHRIST. 

The great obstacle to the reception of 
Christianity, especially with persons distin- 
guished for their learning, or their rank in 
life, was the meanness of the person and 
condition of Christ, and especially the cir- 
cumstance of his having been crucified as a 
common malefactor. ..... 

Not content with alleging that though 
their Master died the death of a malefactor 
he had not lived the life of one ; that his 
death had answered the greatest purposes in 
the plan of Divine Providence .... the 
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more learned among them availed themselves 
of the philosophy of their age, and said that 
the Christ was a person of much higher rank 
than he appeared to be, even mnch higher 
than that of any other man, a great super- 
angelic- spirit sent down from heaven . . . 
for it was the opinion of many that angels 
in the shape of men had appeared, and 
were only temporary forms of flesh and 
blood. 

If any new opinions be introduced into a 
society, they are more likely to have intro- 
duced them who held opinions similar to 
them before they joined that society 

The divinity of Christ was first advanced 
and urged by those who had been heathen 
philosophers, and especially those who were 
admirers of the doctrine of Plato, who held* 
the opinion of a second God 

It happened that the philosophy which 
was most in vogue in that age was Platonism, 
the principles of which have been seen to be 
more conformable to those of revealed reli- 
gion in general than those of any other sys- 
tem that was taught in the Grecian schools, 
as it contained the doctrines of the unity of 
God, the reality of providence, and the 
immortality of the soul 

Platonism unhappily making a difference 
between the Supreme Being himself and his 
vi l,ul or ideas, and giving an obscure notion 
of its being by means of a divine efflux that 
all truth is perceived by the mind, as com- 
mon objects are seen by the beams of the 
sun, they imagined that a ray of this wis- 
dom, or the great second divine principle in 
their system, might illuminate Jesus Christ, 
and even had permanently attached itself to 
him 

Some of those Greek philosophers having 
embraced Christianity, and being, as was 
natural, desirous of making converts of 
others, therefore wished to recommend it 
to them, by exhibiting it in such a light as 
they imagined would make it appear to the 
most advantage and ; in order to do this, 
they endeavoured to make it seem to be 
as little different from the philosophy to 
which they had been addicted as possible. . . 

When Christians had found two natures in 
Christ, a divine as well as a human nature, 
they would easily answer this reproach of the 
heathens. "Who was it," says Arnobius, 
11 that was seen banging on the cross ? The 
man whom he put on, and whom he carried 
with him. The death you speak of was that 
of the man he had assumed — that of the 
burthen, not of the bearer." This was an 



answer that we do not find to have occurred 

to the apostles 

There is a pretty easy gradation in the 
progress of the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ ; as he was first thought to be a God 
in some qualified sense of the word, a distin- 
guished emanation from the Supreme Mind ; 
and then the logos, or the wisdom of God 
personified ; and this logos was first thought 
to be only occasionally detached from the 
Deity, and then drawn into his essence again, 
before it was imagined that it had a per- 
manent personality, distinct from that of the 
source from which it sprung. And it was 
not till the fourth century that this logos, or 
Christ, was thought to be properly equal to 
the Father. 



THE FATHER GREATER THAN THE 

SON. 

[We here adduce "only a tithe of the evidence 
found by Dr. Priestley in the writings of 
the Christian Fathers before the Council of 
Nice, 325, that they regarded the Son as 
subordinate to the Father.] 
This great object of the orthodox in the 
second century, was to make a God of 
Christ, but a far inferior God, and also a 
God of or out of God the Father, lest he 
should be thought to be anothei' God, and 
independent of the Father. On the other 
hand, the great object of the orthodoxy of a 
later period, was to exalt the Son to a perfect 

equality with the Father 

Bishop Bull acknowledges that Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, and Novatian thought 
that the Father could not be confined to 

place, but the Son might 

Justin Martyr, who insists so much on 
the pre-existence and divinity of Christ, 
speaking of the logos, says, "Than whom 
we know no prince more kingly, and more 
righteous, after the God who generated 
him." Speaking of the God in heaven and 
the God upon earth, who conversed with 
Abraham, he says, " The former is the Lord 
of that Lord who was upon earth as his 
Father and God, the cause of his existence, 
and of his being powerful, and Lord and 

God." 

Irenmu* evidently supposed, that the time 
of the day of judgment was altogether un- 
known to the Son, and he advises us to 
acquiesce in our ignorance of many things, 
after his example. ... No better reason can 
be given, but that we may learn of our Lord 
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himself, thai the Father is above all ; for he 
said, "The Father is greater than I." , . . . 

Clement Alexandrinus calls the logos 
"the image of God, the legitimate son of 
his mind ; a light, the copy of the light, 
and man the image of the logos." He calls 
the Father the only true God. . . He speaks 
of Christ as subservient to his Father's will, 
and only called God by way of figure. . . . 

The early fathers, before the Council of 
Nice, say that the Son was generated in 
time, that there was a time when God was 
without a Son, and that this generation took 
place immediately before the creation, in 
order to the Son's being instrumental in it. . . 

Tertullian expressly says, that " God was 
not always a father or a judge; since he 
could not be a Father before he had a Son, 
nor a judge before there was sin ; and there 
was a time when both sin and the Son, 
which made God to be a judge and a father, 
were not." 

Tertullian considers "The monarchy of 
God as not infringed by being committed 
to the Son, especially as it is not infringed 
by being committed to innumerable angels, 
who are said to be subservient to the com- 
mands of God." "How," says he, "do I 
destroy the monarchy, who suppose the Son 
derived from the substance of the Father, 
and does nothing without the Father's will ; 
he being a servant to his Father?" He 
says that Paul is speaking of the Father 
only, when he speaks of him whom no man 
has seen, or can see, and as the king eter- 
nal, immortal, and invisible, the only God. 
"According to the economy of the gospel, 
the Father chose that the Son should be on 
earth and himself in heaven ; wherefore, 
the Son himself, looking upwards, prayed to 
the Father, and teaches us to pray, saying, 
Oar Father, who art in heaven." 

Origen says, that " God is the (the 
origin) to Christ, as Christ is the to 
those things which were made in the image 
of God." "Both the Father and the Son/' 
he says, "are fountains: the Father, of 
divinity; the Son, of logos." "The 
Father only is the good, and the Saviour, as 
he is the image of the invisible God, so he 
is the image of his goodness." " The logos 
did whatever the Father ordered." "The 
Saviour and the Holy Spirit," he says, "are 
more excelled by the Father, than he and 
the Holy Spirit excel other things." 

Novatian, whose orthodoxy, with respect to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, was never ques- 
tioned, says, "The Father only is the only 



good God." " The rule of truth teaches us 
to believe, after the Father, in the Son of 
God, Christ Jesus, our Lord God, but the 
Son of God, of that God who is one and 
alone the maker of all things." "Though 
he was in the form of God, he did not at- 
tempt the robbery of being equal with God. 
For, though he knew he was God of God 
the Father, he never compared himself with 
God the Father ; remembering that he was 
of the Father, and that he had what the 
Father gave him." 

Arnobius says, that "the Omnipotent, 
and only God, sent Christ." And again, 
" Christ, a God, spake by the order of the 
principal God." 

"God," says Lactantius, "the framer 
and ordainer of all things, before he under- 
took the construction of this world, gene- 
rated an incorruptible spirit, which he called 
his Son." 

"The Son patiently obeys the will of the 
Father, and does nothing but what the 
Father wills or orders." "He approved 
his fidelity to God ; for he taught that there 
is one God, and that he only ought to be 
worshipped ; nor did he ever say he was 
God. For he would not have preserved his 
allegiance, if, being sent to take away & 
multiplicity of gods, and to preach one God, 
he had brought in another, besides that 
one." 

The same language was held by Eusebius, 
who wrote about the time of the Council of 
Nice. "Christ," he says, "the only be- 
gotten Son of God, and the first-born of 
every creature, teaches us to call his Father 
the only true God, and commands us to 
worship him only." "There is one God, 
and the only-begotten comes out of him." 
"Christ being neither the supreme God, 
nor an angel, is of a middle nature between 
them ; and being neither the supreme God, 
nor a man, but the mediator, is in the 
middle between them, the only-begotten 
Son of God." 



THE REASON WHY THE APOSTLES 
DID NOT AT FIRST TEACH THE 
DEITY OF CHRIST. 

The Christian Fathers in general represent 
the apostles as obliged to use great caution 
not to offend their first converts with the 
doctrine of Christ's divinity, and as forbear- 
ing to urge that topic till they were first well 
established in the belief of his being the 
Messiah, 
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After treating pretty largely of tbe con- 
duct of the apostles with respect to their in- 
sisting on the doctrine of the Resurrection 
of Christ, rather than that of his Divinity, 
immediately after the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, Athanasius says, "As to the Jews, 
who had daily heard, and been taught out of 
the law, Hear 0 Israel, the Lord thy God is 
one Lord, and besides him there is no other ; 
having seen him (Jesus) nailed to a cross, 
yea, having killed and buried him them- 
selves, and not having seen him risen again, 
if they had heard that this person was God, 
equal to the Father, would not they have re- 
jected and spurned at it t* "On this ac- 
count," he adds, "they (the apostles) 
brought them forwards gently, and by slow 
degrees, and used great art in condescend- 
ing to their weakness." 

Now if we look into the book of Acts, we 
shall clearly see that they had not got beyond 
tbe first lesson in the apostolic age ; the 
great burden of the preaching of the apostles 
being to persuade the Jews that Jesus teas 
the Christ. That he was likewise God, 
they evidently left to their successors ; who, 
indeed, did it most effectually, though it re- 
quired a long course of time to do it. . . . . 

Theodoret observes, that in the genealogy 
of Christ given by Matthew, this writer did 
not add according to the flesh, " because the 
men of that time would not bear it." This 
writer also says, that the Apostle Paul, in 
mentioning the subjection of Christ to the 
Father, in Iris Epistle to the Corinthians, 
"spake of him more lowly than was neces- 
sary on account of their weakness." 

L Chrysostom says, that "if the Jews were 
so much offended at having a new law su- 
peradded to their former, how much more 
would they have been offended if Christ had 
taught his own divinity. " He represents the 
apostle as beginning his epistle to the 
Hebrews with saying, " that it was God who 
spake by the prophets, and by his Son, and 
not that Ch rist himself had spoken by them, 
because their minds were weak, and they 
were not able to bear the doctrine concerning 
Christ." He even says that " when he there 
speaks of Christ as above the angels, he still 
spoke of his humanity. See," says he, " his 
great caution." He adds, at Athens Paul 
calls him (Jesus) simply a man, and nothing 
further, and for a good reason. For if, when 
they had beard Christ himself speaking of 
his equality to the Father, they would on 
that account have often stoned him, and 
called him a blasphemer ; they would hardly, 



therefore, have received this doctrine from 
fishermen, especially after speaking of him 
as crucified. And why do I speak of the 
Jews, when at that time, even tile disciples 
of Christ himself were often disturbed, and 
scandalized at him, when they heard sublime 
doctrines ; on which account he said, I have 
many things to say to you, but ye are not 
yet able to bear them, ..... 

I cannot* help observing how extremely 
improbable is this account of the conduct of 
the apostles given by Athanasius, Chrysos- 
tom, and other orthodox fathers of tbe 
church, considering what we know of the 
character and the instructions of the apostles. 
They were plain men, and little qualified to 
aet the cautious part ascribed to them. And 
their instructions certainly were to teach all 
that they knew, even what their master com- 
municated to them in the greatest privacy. 
Whereas, they must have suffered numbers 
to die in the ignorance of the most important 
truth in the gospel, lest, by divulging it too 
soon, the conversion of others should have 
been prevented. The case evidently was, 
that these fathers did not know how to 
account for the great prevalence of the Unita- 
rian doctrine among the Gentiles as well as 
the Jews in the early ages of Christianity, 
but upon such a hypothesis as this [that 
the apostles did not at first teach the deity 
of Christ] 

In how unworthy a manner, and how un- 
suitably to their real character and conduct, 
these fathers represent the apostles as act- 
ing. They were all plain men, far from 
being qualified or disposed to act so cunning 
a part as is here ascribed to them 



EARLY OPINIONS ABOUT THE HOLY 
GHOST. 

It is remarkable, that, notwithstanding the 
doctrine concerning the person of Christ 
had been the great subject of controversy 
ever since the promulgation of Christianity, 
there is no mention made of any difference 
of opinion concerning the Holy Spirit, that 
attracted any notice, till after the com- 
mencement of the Arian controversy, and 

even till after the Council of Nice 

Justin Martyr, to whom we are in- 
debted for the first rudiments of the doc- 
trine of the divinity of Christ, says but 
little concerning the Holy Spirit ; and from 
that little it is not easy to conclude what 
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his real opinion was. But it is probable thai 
he considered the Spirit as a created being, 
since he represents him as inferior to 
Christ 

t J rata us seems to have considered the 
Holy Spirit as a divine influence, and no 
proper person. 11 By the name of Christ," 
he says, "we are given to understand one 
■who anoints, one who is anointed, and the 
unction with which he is anointed. It is 
the Father who anoints, but the Son is 

anointed in the Spirit." 

Valentinus thought the Holy Spirit to be 

of the same rank with the angels. 

Oriyen considered it as doubtful whether, 
since all things are made by Christ, the 
Holy Spirit was not made by him. And 
after discussing the question a little, he 
says, " We who maintain three hypostases, 
the Father, Sen, and Spirit, and believe 
that the Father only is unbegotten, think it 
more agreeable to piety and truth, to main- 
tain that the Holy Spirit is superior to all 

things that were made by Christ." 

Tertullian seems to have thought that 
the Holy Spirit was derived from Christ, in 
the same manner as Christ was derived 
from God. ..... 

Novattian, who had as much orthodoxy 
with respect to the Trinity as any person of 
his age, certainly did not believe in the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit, whom he repre- 
sents as inferior to tho Son, whom also 
he makes greatly inferior to the Father. 
M Christ," says he, M is greater than the 
Paraclete; for he would not receive of 

Christ if he was not less than he.'' 

Atkenagoi'as considered the Holy Spirit 
as an efflux from the Deity, flowing out and 
drawn into him again at pleasure, as a 

beam from the sun 

Euscbiut, who appears to have been as 
orthodox as other writers of his age with 
respect to the Son, (if his writings may be 
allowed to testify for him,) and who cer- 
tainly was not bold in heresy, scrupled not 
to consider the Spirit as made by the Son. 
14 The Holy Spirit," says he, is neither 
God nor the Son, because he did not derive 
his birth from the Father, like the Son, but 
in one of the things that was made by the 
Son; because all things were made by him, 
and without him was nothing made." .... 

Even Eilary, who wrote so largely con- 
cerning the divinity of the Son, seems not to 
have had the same persuasion concerning that 
of the Holy Spirit ; but, in the little that he 
says on the subject, seems rather to have 



considered the Spirit as a divine influ- 

enoe- ..... 

The reasoning of the fathers concerning 
the divinity of the Holy Spirit lies in a 
much smaller compass than that concerning 
the divinity of the Son. One principal 
reason of this is, that so little mention is 
made of the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures, 
and still less that can possibly be construed 
into an evidence of his being a divine per- 
son. This is a circumstance that could not 
escape notice, and which required to be ac- 
counted for by the orthodox 

Among others, Epiphanius has advanced 
a reason which is curious enough. It goes 
upon the idea of the Holy Spirit being that 
person of the three which immediately dic- 
tated the Scriptures. He says, that " the 
Holy Spirit says little concerning himself, 
that he might not commend himself, the 
Scriptures being written to give us exam- 
ples." 

It was Atkanasius, the great advocate 
for the divinity of Christ, and his consub- 
stantiality with the Father, who also exerted 
himself strenuously and effectually in be- 
half of that of the Holy Spirit, whose 
divinity was denied by Macedonius. He 
informs us, that he was in the deserts of 
Egypt when he heard of that heresy, and 
that he wrote from thence to prevent the 
spread of it. He had so much influence in 
Egypt, that a Synod was immediately called 
there, which he attended, and where the 
Holy Spirit was for the first time decreed to 
be consubstantial with the Father and the 
Son 

Not long after this, the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit was more solemnly determined 
at a council held in Constantinople, and 
from that time it was deemed equally here- 
tical to deny the divinity of tho Spirit as 
that of the Son. 



THE FIRST APOSTLES STRICTLY 

UNITARIAN. 

When the apostles first attached themselves 
to Jesus, it is evident they only considered 
him as being such a Messiah as the rest of 
the Jews expected, viz. a man, and a king. 
When Nathaniel was introduced to him it 
was evidently in that light, John i. 45. 
"Philip findeth Nathaniel, and saith unto 
him, We have found him of whom Moses in 
the law, and the prophets, did write, Jesus 
of Nazareth, the son of Joseph." 
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At the time that Herod heard Jesus, it was 
conjectured by some that he was Elias, by 
others that he was a prophet, and by some 
that he was John risen from the dead ; but 
none of them imagined that he was either 
the most high God himself, or the maker of 
the world under God. It was not so much as 
supposed by any person that Jesus performed 
his mighty works by any proper power of 
his own 

If he was known to be a God at all before 
his death, it could only have been revealed 
to his disciples, perhaps the apostles, or 
only his chief confidents among them, Peter, 
James, and John, suppose on the mount of 
transfiguration, though nothing is said con- 
cerning it in the history of that transaction. 
Certainly what they saw in the garden of 
Gethsemane could not have led them to sus- 
pect any such thing. But if it had ever 
been known to Peter, can we suppose he 
could have denied him as he did ? 

If the doctrine of the deity of Christ had 
been actually preached by the apostles, and 
the Jewish converts in general, had adopted it, 
it could not but have been well known to the 
unbelieving Jews ; and would they, who were 
at that time, and have been ever since, so 
exceedingly zealous with respect to the doc- 
trine of the divine unity, not have taken 
the alarm, and have urged this objection to 
Christianity, as teaching the belief in more 
Gods than one, in the apostolic age ? . . . . 

As soon as ever the Jews had any pretence 
for it, we find them sufficiently quick and ve- 
hement in urging this their great objection to 
Christianity. To answer the charge of hold- 
ing two or three Gods, is a very considerable 
article in the writings of several of the 
ancient Christian fathers. Why then do we 
find nothing of this kind in the age of the 
apostles ? The only answer is, that there 
was no occasion for it, the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ not having been started. 
Athanasiu8 strongly expresses this objection, 
as made by both Jews and Gentiles, to the 
incarnation of the Son of God, though as a 
thing that was gloried in by Christians. 
11 The Jews," says he, "reproach us for it ; 
the Gentiles laugh at it ; but we adore it. . . 

Paul tells the elders of] the church of 
Ephe8us (Acts xx. 22) that 11 he had not 
failed to declare unto them the whole counsel 
of God." We may be confident, therefore, 
that, if he had any such doctrine (the deity 
of Christ) to divulge, he must have taught it 
in the three years that he spent in that city. 
But if we attend Paul thither; where we 



have a very particular account of all the pro- 
ceedings against him, we shall find no trace 
of anything of the kind . All their complaints 
against him fell far short of this 

Considering the known prejudices, and the 
inveteracy of the Jews, no reasonable man 
need desire any clearer proof than this, that 
neither Paul, nor any of the apostles, had 
ever taught the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ 

If we consider the charge that was ad- 
vanced against Peter and John at the first 
promulgation of the gospel, we shall find it 
amounts to nothing but their being disturbers 
of the people, by preaching in the name of 
Jesus. What was the accusation against 
Stephen, but his speaking blasphemous 
words against the temple and the law ? . . . 

The apostles, to the latest period of their 
writings, speak the same language ; repre- 
senting the Father as the only true God, and 
Christ as a man, the servant of God, who 
raised him from the dead, and gave him all 
the power of which he is possessed, as a 
reward of his obedience. Peter says, Acts 
ii. 22, 24, "Ye men of Israel, hear these 
words : Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved 
of God among you, by miracles, and wonders, 
and signs, which God did by him, &c. 
whom God hath raised up." Paul also says, 
1 Tim. ii. f>, "There is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus." Heb. ii. 9, lib "We see 
Jesus, who was made a little lower than the 
angels," i.e., who was a man, "for the 
suffering of death, crowned with glory and 
honour," &c 

Speaking of those who believed Christ to 
be a mere man, Facundus says, "The 
apostles themselves were once imperfect in 
the faith, but never heretics. For while they 
believed too little concerning Christ, they 
received power to cast out unclean spirits, 
and to cure diseases, when our Lord sent 
them, and gave them a commission. If, 
therefore, the apostles, in the very time of 
their ignorance, were not heretics, how can 
any one call these so who died such 1 " . . . 

The Apostles* Creed affords a strong argu- 
ment for the antiquity and purity of the 
ancient Unitarian doctrine. This argument 
was urged by Photinus (a.d. 346, a Unita- 
rian), who, according to Ruffinus, pleaded 
that the "Apostles' Creed, literally under- 
stood, was in his favour." Marctllus (a.d. 
330, a Unitarian) in his epistle, quotes the 
whole of the Apostles' Creed, and assents 
to it. 
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THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH UNITA- 
RIAN. 

It is owned by Eusebius and others, that 
the ancient Unitarians themselves constantly 
asserted that their doctrine was the pre- 
vailing opinion of the Christian church till 
the time of Victor. The Trinitarians denied 
this. 

That there were as proper Unitarians in 
the very age of the apostles as any who are 
so termed at this day (myself by no means 
excepted), and differing as much from what 
is now called the orthodox faith, I will 
venture to say was never questioned ; and 
that these ancient Unitarians were not then 
expelled from Christian societies as heretics, 
is, I believe, as generally allowed 

Facundus says that "Martha and Mary 
would never have said to Christ if thou 
hadst been there, had they thought him to 
be God omnipresent." He adds, "neither 
would Philip have said to him Show us the 
Father, if be had entertained any such idea 
of him." 

As one argument that the primitive church 
of Jerusalem was properly Unitarian, main- 
taining the simple humanity of Christ, I 
observe, that "Athanasius himself was so 
far from denying it, that he endeavoured to 
account for it by saving that all the Jews 
were so firmly persuaded that their Messiah 
was to be nothing more than a man like 
themselves, that the apostles were obliged to 
use great caution in divulging the doctrine 
of the proper divinity of Christ." . • . . . 

Theodoret, commenting on 1 Cor. viii. 6, 
"To us there is but one God the Father, — 
and one Lord Jesus Christ," says, " Here 
Paul calls the one, God, and the other, Lord, 
lest he should give those just freed from 
heathenism, and had learned the truth, a 
pretence for returning to their heathenism 
and idolatry. In his exposition of 1 Cor. 
xv. 28^ in which the apostle says, that the 
Son was subject to the Father, says, "The 
divine apostle, fearing the evil that might 
arise from the Grecian mythology, added 
these things, speaking in low terms for their 
advantage." And the plain inference from 
this is, that the orthodox fathers must 
necessarily have supposed, that the Christian 
church in general was at first Unitarian, 
and that it continued to be so a considerable 
time. . . . • • 

" Hegesippus" (a Jewish Christian), Euse- 
bius says, " wrote the history of the preach- 
ing of the apostles in five books. Conversing 



with many bishops in his journey to Rome, 
he found the same doctrine with them 

all " 

That Hegesippus (a.d. 170), though a 
Unitarian himself, should speak as he does 
of the state of opinions in the several 
churches which he visited, as then retaining 
the true faith, is, I think, very natural. 
The only heresy that disturbed the apostle 
John, and therefore other Jewish Christians 
in general, was that of the Gnostics. . . 



THE GOSPEL OF JOHN AND THE 

GNOSTICS. 

[The Gnostics were a sect of Christians who, 
among other things, believed that Jesus 
Christ was a man, only in appearance, 
and it was against this sect John's writings 
were directed, not the Unitarians.] 

Irenjsus, speaking of the Corinthians and 
Nicolaitans, says, that " John meant to re- 
fute them, and show that there is only one 
omnipotent God, who made all things by his 
word, visible and invisible, in the introduc- 
tion to his gospel." "No heretics," he 
says, 11 hold that the word was made flesh." 
Again, he says, "John alludes to the Gnos- 
tics both in his gospel and in his epistle, 
and describes them by the name of Anti- 
christ, and those who were not in communion 
with Christians 

Tertullian, indeed, maintained that, by 
those who denied that Christ was come in 
the flesh, John meant the Gnostics, and that 
by those who denied that Jesus was the son 
of God, he meant the Ebionites [Unitarians 
who did not believe in the miraculous con- 
ception]. He had no idea that the former 
expression only could include both. But as 
the Gnostics maintained that Jesus and the 
Christ were different persons, the latter 
having come from heaven, and being the 
son of God, whereas Jesus was the son of 
man only, the expression of Jesus being the 
son of God is as directly opposed to the doc- 
trine of the Gnostics as that of Christ coming 
in tlic flesh 

It is remarkable, however, and really 
curious, that before the Unitarians were 
considered as heretics, we find a very dif- 
ferent account of the reasons that induced 
John to write both his epistles and his gospel; 
Ignatius says it was solely with a view to 
the Gnostics, and so does Iremcus, again and 
again. This, therefore, was the more ancient 
opinion on the subject ; and, I doubt not, the 
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true one. And it was not till long after this 
(Tertullian, I believe, is the first in whom it 
occurs) that it was imagined that the apostle 
had any view to the Unitarians in any of his 
writings. This is a circumstance that well 

deserves to be attended to 

Is it not extraordinary that, if this apostle 
conceived the indignation that you suppose 
him to have entertained against the Uni- 
tarians, he should give no intimation of it 
except in this one ambiguous expression ? 
You own that he marks the Gnostics clearly 
enough, and expresses the strongest aversion 
to them. How came he then to spare the 
Unitarians, who have been so odious since ? 
You must own that, in the course of his 
gospel, he inserts many expressions which, 
when literally interpreted, militate strongly 
against the doctrine of the divinity of Christ ; 
as when, according to him, ouc Saviour says, 
"The Father is greater than I ; I can do 
nothing of myself; I live by the Father; 
the Father within me he doth the works. 
The Father is the only true God," &c. If 
the apostle knew that there were in his time 
those who believed that Christ was a mere 
man, while he himself believed him to be 
God, is it not extraordinary that he should 
give them such an advantage from the lan- 
guage of our Saviour in his own gospel ; and 
that he should have taken no care to qualify 
or explain it ? Persons who are aware of a 
dangerous opinion, and wish to guard others 
against it, do not write as he does 



JEWISH CHRISTIANS ; EBIONITES 
AND NAZARENES. 

The Nazarenes, as well as the Ebionites, 
the genuine descendants of the old Jewish 
Christians, and who cannot be proved to 
have departed from the faith of their ances- 
tors, were all believera in the simple huma- 
nity of Christ-; and certainly the presump- 
tion is, that they learned this doctrine from 
the a p< is ties, For who else were their 
teachers? 

It is plain there was a. very great agree- 
ment between these two ancient sects ; and 
though they went under different names, yet 
they seem only to have differed in this, that 
the Ebionites had made some addition to 
the old Nazarene system. For Origen ex- 
pressly tells us, " They were called Kb ion 
ites, who from among the Jews own Jesus to 
be the Christ." 

That the Ebionites comprised all the 



Jewish Christians in the time of Ori^en, is 
evident from the passage, "When you con- 
sider what belief they, of the Jewish race, 
who believe in Jesus, entertain of their re- 
deemer, some thinking that he took his 
being from Mary and Joseph, some indeed 
from Mary only and the divine Spirit, bnt 
still without any belief of his divinity you 
will understand." 

The peculiar opinions of the FJAonUcs and 
the Nazarene* are represented by the most 
respectable authorities as the very same ; 
only some have thought that the Nazarenes 
believed the miraculous conception, and the 
Ebionites not. But this has no authority 
whatever among the ancients. 

Theodoret, who, living in Syria, had a 
great opportunity of being acquainted with 
the Nazarene*, describes them as follows: 
—"The Nazarenes are Jews who honour 
Christ as a righteous man. . ... . 

Justin particularly mentions his having 
no objection to hold communion with those 
Jewish Christians who observed the law of 
Moses, provided they did, not impose it 
upon others. Now, who could those be but 
Jewish Unitarians ? for, agreeable to the 
evidence of all : antiquity) all the Jewish 
Christians were such. , 

Tertullian is the first Christian writer 
who expressly calls the Ebionites heretic*. 
Iren»us, in his large treatise concerning 
heresy, expresses great dislike of their doc- 
trine, always representing them as believ- 
ing that Jesus was the son of Joseph ; but 
he never confounds them with the heretics. 



UNITARIANS NOT AT FIRST RE- 
GARDED AS HERETICS. 
Having proved that the great body of 
Christians in early times were Unitarians, 
it follows that they could not have been 
considered as heretic*, or persons out of 
communion with the Catholic church 

Justin Martyr treats the ancient Unita- 
rians in a way as evidently showing that in 
his time his own doctrine stood in need of 
an apology. There are two passages in 
this writer in which he speaks of heretics 
with great indignation, as "not Christians, 
but as persons whose tenets were absurd, 
impious, and blasphemous, with whom Chris- 
tians held no communion ;" but in both the 
passages he evidently had a view to the 
Gnostic* only. ..... 

JIegc*ippu* t the first Christian historian, 
enumerating the heresies of his time, men- 
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tions several of the Gnostic kind, but not 
that of Christ being a mere man. He, 
moreover, says, that in travelling to Rome, 
where he arrived in the time of Anicetus, 
he found all the churches that he visited 
held the faith which bad been taught by 
Christ and the apostles, which, in his opinion, 
was probably that of Christ being, not (rod, 

but man only 

Ignatius also frequently mentions heresy 
and heretics, and, like John and Poly carp, 
with great indignation ; but it is evident to 
every person who is at all acquainted with 
the history, learning, and language of those 
times, and of the subsequent ones, that he 
had no persons in his eye but the Gnostics 

only 

No man took more pains to inculcate the 
doctrine of the logos than Origen, and he 
thought meanly of those Christians who did 
not adopt it, considering them as of an 
inferior rank ; but I believe he never classes 
them with heretics. ..... 

Clemens Alexandrinus makes frequent 
mention of heretics, and expresses as much 
abhorrence of them as Justin Martyr does ; 
but it is evident that, in all the places in 
which he speaks of them, his idea of heresy 
was confined to Gnosticism. He considers it 
as an answer to all heretics to prove that 
" there is one God, the almighty Lord, who 
was preached by the law and the prophets, 
and also in the blessed gospel." He also 
speaks of heresy as fl borrowed from a bar- 
barous philosophy ;" and says of heretics, 
that "though they say there is one God, 
and sing hymns to Christ, it was not ac- 
cording to truth ; for that they introduced 
another God, and such a Christ as the pro- 
phets had not foretold." He never includes 
the Gentile Unitarians among heretics. . . . 

But there is an evident reason why the 
Ebionites were pretty soon considered as 
heretics, and a reason which did not affect 
the Unitarians among the Gentiles. For the 
Jewish Christians, on account of their using 
a different language, held separate assemblies 
from those who used the Greek tongue ; and 
besides, Jerome expressly says they were 
deemed heretics only on the account of their 
attachment to the institutions of Moses. . . 



THE UNITARIANS WERE THE GREAT 
BODY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
UP TO THE FOURTH CENTURY. 

When this investigation shall be com- 
pletely finished, it will, probably, be matter 



of surprise to many, that it was not sooner 
discovered that the Unitarians must have 
been, and certainly were, the great body of 
common Christians till after the Council of 
Nice. 

The common or unlearned people in any 
country, who do not speculate much, retain 
longest any opinions with which their minds 
have been much impressed ; and therefore 
we always look for the oldest opinions in 
any country, or any class of men, among 
the common people, and not among the 
learned 

There can be no doubt, therefore, but 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was a long 
time very unpopular with the common 
people among Christians ; and this is a fact 
that cannot be satisfactorily accounted for, 
but on the supposition that the doctrine of 
the simple humanity of Christ was that 
which had been handed down to them by 
tradition from the apostles. ..... 

Justin Martyr, a.j>. 140, is generally 
supposed to have been the first platonising 
Christian, and it would appear his doctrine 
was not popular from the phrase, " neither 
do I agree with the majority of Christians, 
who may have objected to my opinion/' 
which is nearly the most literal rendering of 
the passage, (though I would not be under- 
stood to lay much stress on that circum- 
stance, ) will naturally be construed to mean 
that the majority actually did make the ob- 
jection, or that Justin suspected they might 
make it. 

Nothing can well be more evident than 
that Tertullian represents the great body of 
unlearned Christians in his time as Unita- 
rians, and even holding the doctrine of the 
Trinity in great abhorrence. " The simple, 
the ignorant, and unlearned, who are al- 
ways the greater part of the body of Chris- 
tians, since the rule of faith," meaning, 
probably, the Apostles 1 Creed, "transfers 
the worship of many gods to the one true 
God, not understanding that the unity of 
God is to be maintained but with the a-co- 
nomy, dread this oeconomy ; imagining that 
this number and disposition of a Trinity is a 
division of the Unity. They, therefore, will 
have it that we are worshippers of two, and 
even of three Gods, but that they are the 
worshippers of one God only. We, they 
say, hold the monarchy. Even the Latins 
have learned to bawl out for the monarchy, 
and the Greeks themselves will not under- 
stand the ctconomy." It is hardly possible 
in any words to describe the state of things 
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more clearly than Tertullian here does. It 
is the language of strong feeling and com- 
plaint, the clearest of all proofs that he did 
not misstate things on that side, as it would 
have been for the purpose of his argument 
to have represented the Unitarians as being 
inconsiderable on account of their numbers, 
as well as despicable on account of their 
want of learning 

It is evident to me that in the time of 
Origen, vis. the beginning of the third 
century, the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ was so far from being generally re- 
ceived, except by the bishops and the more 
learned of the clergy, that it was considered 
as a sublime doctrine, proper indeed for 
persons who had made advances in divine 
knowledge, but not adapted to the vulgar, 
who were content with the plain doctrine of 
Jesus Christ, he says, "the multitudes (i.e. 
the great mass or body) of believers are in- 
structed in the shadow of the logos, and not 
in the true logos of God, which is in the 
open heaven. Wherefore the gospel must 
be taught both corporeally and spiritually ; 
and, when it is necessary, we must preach 
the corporeal gospel, saying to the carnal 
that we know nothing but Jesus Christ and 
him crucified. But when persons are found 
confirmed in the spirit, bringing forth fruits 
in it, and in love with heavenly wisdom, we 
must impart to them the logos returning 
from his bodily state, in that he was in the 
beginning with God.'* — Origen 

Origen well describes the different classes 
of Unitarians of his time in the following 
passage : " Hence may be solved the doubts 
which disturb many who allege a principle 
of piety, and a fear of making two Gods, 
and by this means fall into false and im- 
pious opinions ; either denying that the 
identity of the Son differs from that of the 
Father, saying, that the Son is God only in 
name ; or denying the divinity of the Son, 
while they allow his identity, and that he 
is a different person from the Father," &c. 
The first that he describes were the philoso- 
phical Unitarians, who allowed the divinity 
of the Son, but said it was the same with 
that of the Father ; whereas the latter 
(probably the common people) denied the 
divinity of the Son altogether. It is evi- 
dent from this passage, that the Unitarians, 
in the time of Origen, were numerous ; for 
he calls them many, which he would not 
have done unnecessarily. The argument by 
which he solves their doubts has been men- 
tioned before, viz. that the Father is God 



with the article prefixed, and the Son -without 

it. • • • 

A thanasius also acknowledged that the 
Unitarian doctrine was very prevalent among 
the lower class of people in his time. He 
calls them ti the many, and describes 

them as persons of low understanding. * ' It 
grieves," he says, 11 those who stand up for 
the holy faith that the multitude, and espe- 
cially persons of low understanding, should 
be infected with those blasphemies. Things 
that are sublime and difficult are not to be 
apprehended, except by faith ; and ignorant 
people must fall, if they cannot be per- 
suaded to rest in faith, and avoid curious 
questions." 

Gregory Nazienzen, who was contem- * 
porary with Basil, complains of the small 
number of the orthodox, saying, 14 They 
were the smallest of the tribes of Israel." 
He represents the common people as ex- 
cusable for their errors, and safe, from not 
being disposed to scrutinize into things. . . 

I think we may learn from Pacundus, who 
wrote so late as the reign of Justinian, that 
in his time many of the common people were 
well known to consider Christ as a mere man, 
and yet were not disturbed on that account. 
As the passage in his writings from which I 
infer this is a pretty remarkable one, I shall 
cite it at full length. Speaking of the con- 
demnation of Theodorus, in whose favour he 
is writing, he says, that "in condemning 
him they condemned all those who thought 
as he did, even though they afterwards 
changed their opinion. ...What will they do 
with Martha, and then with Mary, the sis- 
ters of Lazarup, who were particularly at- 
tached to our Lord while he was upon earth T 
And yet both of them, first Martha and 
then Mary, are said to speak to him thus : 
1 ' Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother 
had not died ;" who, though they thought 
that he was the Son of God who was to 
come into the world, yet would they not t 
have said if thou hadst been here, if they ■ 
had believed him to be God omnipresent. 
They therefore only thought as Theodorus is 
said to have done, and were excommuni- 
cated along with him ; and how many of 
this kind do we know, by the writings of 
the apostles and evangelists, there were at 
that time, and how many even now are 
there still in the common herd of the faith* 
ful, who, by only partaking in the holy 
mysteries, and by a simple observance of 
the commandments, we see pleasing God ; 
when even the apostles themselves, the first 
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teachers, only thought as those whom we see 
to be included in this condemnation of Theo- 

dorus." 

Unitarians, however, were far from being 
all of the common people, and unlearned. 
There were several considerable writers 
among them. " Beryl hut of Bostra," Nice- 
phorus says, " left elegant writings behind 
him.*' Mareellus and Photinus distin- 
guished themselves as writers, and Gregory 
Nazianzen says that the heretics boasted 
of the number of their books. Unhappily 
there are none of them now extant. 



OPPOSITION TO THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE DEITY OF CHRIST AND THE 
TRINITY IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 

TertuUian testified that the greater part 
of the body of Christians complained that 
their teachers were worshippers of two, and 
even of three Gods 

TertuUian appears, however, not a little 
embarrassed with the question, how the 
Father can be called the one God, if the 
Son, though connected with him, can, in 
any proper sense, even where the Father is 
not mentioned, be called God; but he seems 
to satisfy himself with saying, that as 
the proper style of the Father before he had 
a Son was that of the one God, he could 
not lose it in consequence of having a Son, 
especially as that Son derives his divinity 
from his inseparable connection with the 
Father. " Without injuring the rights of 
the Son, the Father," he says, "may be 
called the only God." 

With a view to the Unitarians, who were 
the majority of the common Christians in 
the time of TertuUian, as he particularly 
acknowledges, he is obliged to use a good 
deal of management, and though he contends 
for the propriety of calling the Son God, as 
a branch from God the Father, yet so great 
was the superiority of the Father to the Son, 
that he says he does not choose to call the 
Son God, when the Father had been men- 
tioned immediately before 

Origen says, "It is probable that some 
will be offended with our saying, that the 
Father being called the only true God, there 
are other gods besides him partaking of his 
divinity." Novation speaks of the Unita- 
rians as "scandalized at the doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ." And the state of 
things was not different about the time of 



the Council of Nice. Eusebius, in his con- 
troversy with Marcel 1 us, says, M If they are 
afraid of making two Gods." — "Some, for 
fear of introducing a second God, make 
the Father and the Sou the same." — "Hut 
you are dreadfully afraid lest you should be 
obliged to acknowledge two hypostases of 
the Father and Son." 

Alluding to the Unitarians, with whom, 
it is plain, Origen wished to stand on good 
terms, says, " We may by this means solve 
the doubts which terrify many men, who 
pretend to great piety, and who are afraid 
of making two Gods." 

Photius very truly observes that, "to recite 
all the answers which the fathers have given 
to the question, why, when the Father, Son, 
and Spirit are each of them separately God, 
we should not say that there are three 
Gods ? would make a book, instead of an 
epistle." 

Cyril of Jerusalem complains of here- 
tics, both Arians and Unitarians, as in the 
bosom of the church. M Now," says he, 
"there is an apostacy ; for men have de- 
parted from the right faith, some confound- 
ing the Son with the Father," meaning the 
Sabellians, "others daring to say that 
Christ was created out of nothing," mean- 
ing the Arians. " Formerly heretics were 
open, but now the church is full of concealed 
heretics." 

" We are torn in pieces," Basil says, M on 
the one side by the Anomeans, and on the 
other by Sabellius." " Is not the mystery 
of godliness everywhere laughed at ; the 
bishops continuing without people and with- 
out clergy, having nothing but an empty 
name, able to do nothing for the advance- 
ment of the gospel of peace and salvation ? 
Are there not discords concerning God, and 
blaspheming from the old impiety of vain 
Sabellius?" "You know," says he, "my 
dear brethren, that the doctrine of Mar- 
cellus overturns all our hopes, not ac- 
knowledging the Son in his proper person- 
ality." 

"When I was lately praying before the 
people," says Basil, "and sometimes con- 
cluding with the doxology to the Father, 
with the Son, and Holy Spirit, and some- 
times through the Son in the Holy Spirit, 
some who were present said, that I used 
phrases which were not only new, but con- 
tradictory." He says that " he was accused 
of novelty, and as an inventor of new 
phrases, and that they spared no kind of 
reproach, because he made the Son equal to 
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the Father, and did not separate the Holy 
Spirit from the Son." 

The authority of the church was also had 
recourse to, as an argument to enforce the 
reception of what could not be proved or 
explained. "Some tenets in the church," 
says Basil, "we receive as preserved in 
writing, bnt some are of apostolic tradition, 
handed down as mysteries, both of which 
have the same force with respect to piety, 
and no one will question them, who is at 
all acquainted with the laws of the 
church." 

A ust in pleaded for implicit faith by the 
authority of the prophet /miaA. "It was, 
therefore," he says, "rationally said by the 
prophet (chap, vi.), Unless ye believe, ye 
will not understand ; where he doubtless 
distinguishes these two things, and advises 
that we first believe that we may be able to 
understand what we believe ; so it seems 
reasonable that faith should precede 
reason." 

Nor were the Heathens less backward than 
the Christians to upbraid the orthodox 
fathers with their own Polytheism, while 
they pretended to reclaim them from theirs. 
The Heathens, according to Chrysostom, 
would say to them, "Who is this Father, 
who is this Son , or this Holy Spirit ? Do not 
you make three Gods, while you accuse us of 
Polytheism? 



PRINCIPLES AND ARGUMENTS OF THE 
ANCIENT UNITARIANS. 

Thk great stronghold of Unitarians was 
the Scriptures, and the plain literal sense of 
them. " They bawl out," says Basil, " with 
their proofs from Scripture, and make no 
account of the unwritten traditions of the 
fathers." And Phot in us, in his dispute 
with Basil, said that " he could prove his 
doctrine by a hundred passages of Scripture. " 
The orthodox in general complained of the 
advantage which the Unitarians had in ap- 
pealing to the literal sense of the Scripture. 
" If , " says Gregory Nyssen, ' * a man rests 
in the bare letter, so far he Judaizes in 
opinion, and has not learned that a Chris- 
tian is not the disciple of the letter, but of 
the spirit ; for the letter killeth, but the 

spirit giveth life.*' 

The two decisive texts in proof of the 
unity of God, and the proper humanity of 
Christ, in these epistles are the following : 
Bph, iv. 6, 6j u One Lord, one faith, one 



baptism, one God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in you all';" 
which was urged, as Eusebius informs us, by 
Marcellua ; and 1 Tim. ii. 5, " There is one 
God, and one Mediator between God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus," which was 
pleaded by the same. This was also alleged 
by Photinus 

Epiphanius says that Theodoras argued 
from Acts ii. 22, where Peter calls Christ 
"a man approved of God." And indeed it 
was acknowledged by the orthodox, that, in 
all the period to which the history of Luke 
extends, the apostles did not openly preach 
such offensive doctrines as those of the pre- 
existence and divinity of Christ 

We learn from Epiphanius that Theodotus * 
urged Luke L 35 : " The spirit of the Lord 
shall come upon thee ;" arguing that he did 
not enter into her, as the orthodox supposed. 
And John viii. 40, "Ye seek to kill me, a 
MAN who told you the truth." Austin says 
that the Sabellians urged John vii. 16, 
"My doctrine is not mine." Basil's ene- 
mies quoted against him John vi. l>7 2 "I 
live by the Father." 

When the Unitarians were urged with the 
Father and the Son being said to be one, 
they said that they were one by consent and 
harmony, and proved it from Christ's saying 
that his disciples might be one with them, 
as they two were one 

That the ancient Unitarians had much 
recourse to reasoning, and that they often 
disputed with great acuteness and subtilty, 
so as to puzzle their opponents, may be in- 
ferred from what is said of them by Euse- 
bius, viz. that "they neglected the Scrip- 
tures, and reasoned in syllogisms." [They 
used both reason and Scripture.] 



UNITARIANS HAD NO SEPARATE 
ASSEMBLIES. 

[The Ancient Unitarians were known by 
the names of Ebionites, Nazarenes, Paul- 
ians, Arians, Monarchists, &c. &c.j 

The Unitarians were originally nothing less 
than the whole body of Christians, and that 
the Trinitarians were the innovators ; ap- 
pearing at first modest and candid, as was 
natural while they were a small minority, 
but bold and imperious when they became 

the majority 

There was no creed used in the Christian 
church, besides that which was commonly 
called the Apostle's, before the Council of 
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Nice; and even after that, there was no 
other generally used at baptism. This creed, 
as has been seen, contains no article that 
could exclude Unitarians ; and there was 
nothing in the public services that was cal- 
culated to exclude them 

Accordingly, we ind that all the Unita- 
rians continued in communion with the 
Catholic church till the time of Theodotus, 
about the year 200, when it is possible that, 
upon his excommunication, some of his more 
zealous followers might form themselves into 
separate societies 

We have no certain account of any sepa- 
rate societies of Unitarians till the excom- 
munication of Paulus Saynosatcnsis, about 
the year 250 t when, after him, they were 
called Paulians, or Paulianists. Others also, 
about the same time, er rather after that 
time, formed separate societies in Africa, on 
the excommunication of Sabellius, being, 
after him, called Sabellians 

" Sabellianism," which was precisely the 
same thing with Unitarian ism in former 
times, Dr. Lardner says (Credibility, vol. iv. 
p. 606), "must have been very agreeable to 
the apprehensions of many people. Kuscbius 
speaks of its increasing very much in Egypt, 
when Dionysius of Alexandria opposed it. 
According to Athanasins, the occasion of 
Dionysius writing upon that head was, that 
some of the bishops of Africa followed the 
doctrine of Sabellius, and they prevailed to 
such a degree, that the Son of God was 
scarce any lonyer preached in the churches. 
It is also remarkable that the first treatise 
that was ever written against the Unitarian 
doctrine was that of Tertullian against 
Praxeas, with whom he was particularly 
provoked, on account of the active part he 
had taken against Montanus, in getting him 
excommunicated and expelled from the church 
of Rome. This, says Le Sueur, was the 
*-* cause of the bitterness with which Ter- 
tullian wrote against hira. Now there were 
treatises against the Gnostics in a much 
earlier period. Why, then, were none 
written against the Unitarians, since pure 
Unitarianism was certainly as old as Gnosti- 
cism ; and if it had been deemed a heresy 
at all, it would certainly have been thought 
to be of the most alarming nature, as it is 
considered at present 



REDEMPTION OF MANKIND. 
Whatever may be meant by the redemption 
of the world, is not the Being who made it 



equal to that also ? If his creatures offend 
him, and by repentance and reformation be- 
come the proper objects of his forgiveness, 
is it not more natural to suppose that he has 
within himself a power of forgiving them, 
and of restoring them to his favour, without 
the strange expedient of another person, 
fully equal to himself, condescending to ani- 
mate a human body, and dying for us ? We 
never think of any similar expedient in order 
to forgive, with the greatest propriety and 
effect, offences committed by our children 
against ourselves 

Whatever you suppose to be the use of a 
third, person, in the Trinity, is not the in- 
fluence of the first person sufficient for that 
also ? The descent of the Holy Spirit upon 
the apostles was to enable them to work 
miracles. But when our Saviour was on 
earth, the Father within him, and acting by 
him, did the same thing. You also cannot 
deny that, exclusive of some particular texts, 
the general tenor of Scripture does not sup- 
pose such a Trinity as you contend for. Is 
it not the general tenor of the Old and New 
Testaments, that the supreme God himself, 
and not any other person, acting under him, 
was the proper maker of the world ; and 
that he himself, and not any other being, 
supports and governs it ? Is not the same 
great Being, the God and Father of us all, 
and even the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, represented as forgiving the 
sins of his penitent offspring freely, and 
exhorting us to forgive as we ourselves hope 
to be forgiven ] And are we to require any 
ransom, recompense, or atonement of a 
penitent brother ? 

If there be any religious truth of practical 
importance, next to that of a future state of 
rewards and punishments, it is that which 
leads us to consider all adorable and amiable 
attributes as centring in one undivided 
being, whom we can look up to as our maker, 
preserver, and benefactor, the author of all 
good ; who has within himself mercy for the 
penitent, not requiring to be made placable 
by the sufferings of another, but by the re- 
pentance of the sinner only, and whose con- 
stant presence with us is sufficient for all 
the purposes of providential care respecting 
the mind or body ; so that we have not to 
look to one divine person for one thing, and 
to another for something else 

This, you know, has been not only the 
tendency, but also the actual consequence of 
the belief of the doctrine of the Trinity, at 
least with the vulgar. With them mercy is 
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the exclusive attribute of the Son, and a should then meet as brethren, and the dis- 
constant invigorating influence the sole pro- ciples of one common master ; and with 
vince of the Spirit ; and nothing but power, respect to all our differences, having no object 
and that not of a benevolent and engaging but truth, they would be discussed without 
nature, but something unknown and terrific animosity. No opinion haying then any- 
only, is left to the Father thing in its favour besides its own proper 

evidence, all prejudice would much sooner 

~ give way ; and truth, which we all profess 

THE CAUSE OF SCHISM. *° •?» at » wou . ld , much 800061 attained » 

and become universal 

We Unitarians should never exclude you But the honour of producing so great and 

from joining in our devotions, because we glorious a revolution is, I believe, too great 

should not use any language that you could for any powers, civil or ecclesiastical, that 

not adopt ; but your Trinitarian forms ab- will be able to effect it. It is a scheme 

solutely. exclude us. If there be any sin in worthy of Qod only, and which in due time 

schism, it lies wholly at your door ; because will be brought about by bis good provi- 

it is you who force us to separate ourselves, dence, contrary to the wishes of all the 

when, without any violation of your con- ruling powers of the world, or of those 

sciences, you might admit us to join with who direct their councils. In the meantime 

you we Unitarians shall not fail to do everything 

What, then, is there unreasonable in our in our power to exhibit these enlarged views 
demands, when you might grant them in of things ; confident that in this we are the 
their utmost extent without the least injury instruments in the bands of providence ; 
to yourselves ? Thus the unity of the church, that our principles, being frequently exposed 
and the extinction of all sects, which is to view, will in time recommend themselves 
your own favourite object, depend entirely to all who are truly liberal and unpreju- 
upon yourselves diced ; and that all bigotry, like the dark- 
How glorious would it be to the heads of ness which it resembles, will at length give 

any Christian establishment to require no- way before the light of truth 

thing of the members of it besides the With this glorious prospect before us, we 

profession of our common Christianity, and willingly bear all the obloquy and every 

to leave all particular opinions to every temporal inconvenience to which the open 

man's own conscience ! Every cause of un- profession of our faith can expose us, and 

pleasing contention would then be removed, are infinitely happier in being opposed and 

and one of the most popular objections to frowned upon by the powers of the world, 

Christianity would be removed with it, viz. than you are in opposing us, with every ad- 

the want of harmony among Christians. We vantage that the world can give you. .... 
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